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Preface 


If he has a decent resj)cct for the opinions of his professional colleagues, 
the author of a fourth edition of a textbook should be able to set out 
persuasive justincations for the new version. Let it be remarked, then, 
that this is not a routine revision in extent sufficient only to make obsolete 
the stocks of the earlier edition in the hands of the second-hand book 
dealers. Although its broad structure remains about the same, the work 
has been almost completely rewritten. A principal purpose of the revision 
has been to take into account the findings of recent research on American 
politics. Perhaps in no field of American political science in recent years 
has the research output been either so voluminous or so impressive as in 
the area of political parties and politics generally. 

The author of a textbook, or so it seems to me, has an obligation to 
do more than simply to summarize and syntliesizc the findings of his 
colleagues who have industriously explored aspects of the field. He 
should also himself contribute something to the common store of knowl- 
ege. That obligation, it is hoped, has received at least a minimum fulfill¬ 
ment by the pieces of original inquiry reported at various points in tiie 
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book. The revision has also provided an opportunity to set some scctoK 
of the data of American politics into new interpretativx frames, \\ uc 
nuiy add p.cw meaning tr) old data. 

My chief obligation in this work is obviously to the authors ot the 
many articles and monographs on which I have relied; that debt, I trust, 
has been invariabK’ recognized in the footnotes. Chapters i^) and 20 test 
principally on an extensive set of analvscs made by I'Jiot Chace; fur 
cheerful assistance on these and many other chores I am mightily obliged 
to her. d 0 Norma 1 illey I am also indebted for preliminary analyses, 
especially those that formed the basis for chapter 24. In accord with con¬ 
vention, 1 nuisi add the assertion, not likely to be challenged, that I 
committed all the errors both of fact and of judgment that appear in these 
pages. 

V. O. Ki V, Jk. 

(.'ambridge, Massachipctts 
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The Nature of Politics 


Governmknt is a universal, if not always an admirable, feature of 
society. The most primitive tribes and the most industriali/ed nation 
states have their governing processes. Whatever the religion, the race, the 
color, or the stage of technological development of a people, they need 
some sort of governing apparatus. Threats from enemies outside ici]uire 
the management of men and resources for defense—and perliaps for as¬ 
sault. The maintenance of the domestic peace and tranquillity requires 
means for keeping order and for settling disputes among men. In short, 
without governmental authority to provide for the common defense and 
to maintain domestic order, human society could scarcely exist, even 
though Utopians dream of that day of human perfection when govern¬ 
ment shall be forever dissolved. 

Government, though universal, is also most diverse. The task of govern¬ 
ing may be performed by the ciders as an incident to their paternal and 
priestly functions; or it may be carried on by a clearly differentiated, 
specialized organization. The range of governmental functions may be 
narrow or broad. Government’s main concern may be the resolution of 

3 
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s(|iial)l)lcs between citizens; or its activities may extend tfom the educa¬ 
tion of children, through the care of the aged, to the managcineiit of the 
ec(jn(imv. I he holders of authority may be few or many, (iovernment 
ma\' act at the caprice and whim of tlie rulers or it may operate m 
accordance wjth shaipK delined sets of constitutional stamlards. It may 
exploit tlie manv for tlie benefit of the few; or it may exploit the few 
for tlie benefit of the many. 

Ihn\e\cr diverse the processes and forms of governance may appear 
to l)e, tribal chieftains, tyrants, ruling aristocracies, and chief executives 
of modern republics have something tn common: they possess authority; 
the\’ exercise power, riieir success depends on their skill in the fiilrillment 
of their roles as holders of power; the demands of those roles, to be sure, 
differ greatly from time to time, from situation to situation, from culture 
to culture. 

(io\ernnient must cultivate a cheerful and willing obedience. Yet its 
armor\ of ultimate sanctions includes powers ox'cr property, liberty, and 
life Itself, rite ubi(|uity of the relationship of governor and governed, of 
ruler and ruled, leads students of politics to single out power as the basic 
characteristic of that human behavior of professional interest to them. 
W ho exercises |)ow er- k'or who.se benefit? In what manner? To w'hat 
ends- According to what principles, if any? By what right? Such ques¬ 
tions occupx' the philosophers of politics and even the precinct captains. 
W'ith them prime ministers, presidents, and princes must also be con- 
ccrneil. 

Politics As Power 

I hese observations gi\ c an uncommonly broail connotation to the term 
politics. I'hex' e(juate politics with governance, x\ ith the proce.ss and 
practice of ruling. In c\er\ day usage politics may be taken to cover only 
such matters as the battles of the Republicans and Democrats, low and 
unprincipled humbugging of the people, skillful negotiation, or all the 
incomprehensible things “they” ilo in W^ashington. I'or the moment, let 
the term apply more broadly to workings of governments generally, their 
impact on the governed, their manner of operation, the means by which 
goxernors attain and retain authority. So defined, politics encompasses 
the phenomena dealt with in courses of study ranging from police ad¬ 
ministration. to constitutional law, to international relation.s. Through all 
these and other aspects of the governing process runs the common thread 
»)f power. 


11 l.\it i\' power? If the e.ssence of politics lies in power, precise defini¬ 
tion of that term is in order. Often power is regarded as if it wxre a sub- 
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stance that could be poured into a keg, stored, and drawn upon as the 
need arises. A person has or does not have power. Wall Street has the 
power. The labor barons have the power. The inner ring of Democratic 
(or Republican) politicians has pow^r. A clique of businessmen and mili¬ 
tary bureaucrats runs the country. 

Such notions of power as a substance in a keg, something a person 
docs or does not have, convey a truncated or partial conception of the 
reality of power. These usages describe only a single aspect of certain 
relationships among human beings. Politics as pow er t_onsists fundamen¬ 
tally of relationships of superordination and subordination, of dominance 
and submission, of the governors and the governed. I'lie study of politics 
is the study of these relationships. George K. G. Catlin, an I'nglish politi¬ 
cal theorist, defines “politics as a study of the act of control, or as the act 
of human or social control.” ^ In a similar vein Hat old 1). Lassw cll, an 
American political scientist, says, “The study of politics is the stiuly of 
influence and the influential.” - d'o comprehend politics one must look 
not only at the man wdao draw's power from a keg, so to speak, but at 
the relation between him and those his actions may aflcct. In this rela¬ 
tionship lies the essence of politics. 

The sociologists in their concept of role, which is a bit recondite, come 
close to this vievy of politics as pow’cr. Within the political system many 
types of individuals possess influence or the right to command. I'hcir 
positions come to be clothed with customary duties whose fulfillment 
evokes relatively predictable responses from those nflfected. No matter 
w ho fills the position, or a role in the language of sociology, about the 
same responses may be expected. 'Fhus, pick at random a moderately 
intelligent individual w'ith quick reflexes and good eyesight, drape him 
with a policeman’s uniform, and put him to directing traffic. Matters w'ill 
probably proceed as if our man were a duly sworn officer. Hy virtue of 
the role, that is, the actions expected of such an individual and the re¬ 
sponses expected from all concerned, he might be said to possess pow'cr. 
Yet when he fills a role he occupies a position as an actor in a system 
of human relationships. The political order in a sense consists of a system 
of such patterned roles, from the players of w'hich specified behaviors arc 
expected by others. A president, no less than a policeman, fills a role. Or, 
it might be said, he possesses power by virtue of the office he holds. 

If one views power as relational, he must hasten to reject some nf the 
popular connotations of the term “pow'cr.” The w ord carries by implica¬ 
tion its own adjectives and may suggest unlimited authority. In fact, the 

Study of the Principles of Politics (New York, 1930), pp. 68-69. Quoted by 
permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 

’‘Politics (New York: Whittlesey House, 1936), p. i. 
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power relationship inav shailc off from one of brute force to 
gentle persuasion Nor should the term “power” be allmved to ) 
up soIc!^' visions of commands coming from “above. The pow 
tionship'is reciprocal, and the subject may affect the ruler P 

foundly than the ruler affects the subject. As Lasswell puts ^ 
is an interpersonal situation; those who hold power arc cmpowcied. 1 icy 
depend upon and continue only so long as there is a continuing stream 
of einpouCling responses.”-^ Nh)r should description in terms of power 
be taken as a contention that all political activists are motivated solely, or 
even primarilv, by a drive for power. Yet the leader of the most holy 
cause, if he is successful, is tied to many people by relationships of power. 
Obviously political power (in the keg sense of the word) is something 
more than an end in itself, although for many practitioners of politics 
the deference that accompanies the achievement of positions of leadership 
may be deeply satisfying. 


Structures of pou'cr. 'rhough political power in the relational sense 
ultimately distills down to the relations between individuals A and B, 
the isolated political act takes on a fuller meaning when regarded in the 
framework of the totality of political relations within the society. A 
working political system consists of a multiplicity of these individual 
relationships which, collectively, tend to be organized or shaped into 
characteristic forms. 

Political speculators, from Aristotle on, have occupied themselves with 
the classification of states according to differentiations in their structures 
of political power. That is, they have sought to identify the types of 
patterns or s\'stems of relationships of political power. Familiar is the 
overly simple classification of constitutions—or structures of political 
power in our terminology—into monarchies, aristocracies, democracies, 
which grou[)s regimes according to the number of persons holding 
authority: one, few, many. An additional characteristic of power relation¬ 
ships enters into the classification when tyranny is differentiated from 
monarchy, oligarchy from aristocracy, mob rule from democracy. Au¬ 
thority ma\' be exercised with justice and with restraint or arbitrarily 
and capriciously whether vested in one, few', or many. 

Such categories do not necessarily picture the real world of govern¬ 
ance, for each regime has its individual peculiarities. One dictatorship 
may be a tyranny in the ancient sense, another not, and a third differ 
from both. Instead of being separable into sharply differentiated classes 
political systems iliffer in degree, and one category gradually shades off 
into another. Moreover, the realities underlying formal institutional ar- 
and Vcrsonality (New York: Norton, 1948), p. 10. 
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rangcments have a perverse way of changing while the fa9ade reini.i.is 
unaltered. Nevertheless, nicurion of these varieties of power structuies 
may serve to illustrate the idea that power relationships within all societies 
tend to be organized into systems of authority. 

Democracy, Self-Government, and Power 

An observer of politics aware of the manv kinds of power structures 
that have existed through history, or even over the {.‘l^be at a particular 
time, has no difficulty in picturing political phenomena in terms of power. 
He may arrive at a generalization of the sort stateil by Gaetano Musca, 
an Italian political theorist: 

In all societies—from societies that arc very incagcrly developed and have 
barely attained the dawnings of civilization, down to the most advanced and 
powerful societies—two classes of people appear—a class that rules and a 
class that is ruled. The first class, always the less numerous, pcrft)rms all 
political functions, monopolizes power, and enjoys the advantages that power 
brings, whereas the second, the more numerous class, is directed and con¬ 
trolled by the first, in a manner that is now more or less legal, now more or 
less arbitrary and violent.^ 

The idea of a ruling class grates on democratic cars. Tlie citizen of a 
democracy may assert that Aiosca’s generalization describes a system 
unknown to him. Indeed, the theory of democracy turns upside down 
the ancient relationships of authority and proposes that power rest in the 
people who govern tlicmsclves. The rulers become identical with the 
ruled. The conception of politics as a system of power relationships 
clashes with such doctrines as that of “popular self-government,” the idea 
of the “general will,” and the belief in government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 

Yet even the most casual observer of democratic processes finds diffi¬ 
culty in observing the transmutation of the general will into statute. He 
quickly secs that some people have much more of a voice in what govern¬ 
ment does than do others. He has no difficulty in discerning that not all 
democratic orders are cut from the same cloth. A democracy may have 
within it a touch of aristocracy; it may have a dash of tyranny; and on 
occasion it may even be powerless to act. Even so, the political regimes 
classified as democratic, despite their individual peculiarities, possess 
characteristics that differentiate them from tyrannies, from dictatorships, 
from aristocracies. Those characteristics relate to the pattern or organiza¬ 
tion of the power structure, to the manner of exercise of authority, and 
to the ends sought through government. The most appropriate analytical 
approach is to assume that certain patterns in the structure and dynamics 

*The Ruling Class (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939) , p- 50- 
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of political power arc more or less peculiar to democratic orders and to 
seek to identify those special characteristics rather than to assume that the 
power analysis is inapplicable to democratic systems. 

Succession to authority in democracies. Democratic systems have evolved 
a characteristic solution of the problem of succession to posts of authority 
—a basic (jiiestion tliat vexes all sorts of regimes. Hereditary monarchies 
left the nntter to a biological lottery which, at times, worked well 
enough. I lereditary aristocracies had much the same solution. Quite as 
often rine set of rulers replaced another by coup d’etat or by revolution. 
.Modern dictatorships confront no new problem when the dictator nears 
senilitv and rlie issue of succession demands attention. How to accom¬ 
plish transfeis of authority w ithout serious disturbances in the life of the 
state has been a topic for political speculation through the ages, 1 he 
democratic solution is to fill the principal posts of authority by elections. 
A working system of elections cannot, of course, be created by fiat. Suc¬ 
cessful utilization of elections to determine succession to authority seems 
to come only with a cultural habituation to such a technique, under cir¬ 
cumstances of general agreement on a broad range of fundamental issues 
Ixjth substantive aiul procedural, and doubtless in association wdth other 
factors neither w ell understood nor easily defined. Nevertheless, a major 
accomplishment of the architects of democracies has been the contrivance 
of orderU' modes of succession to places of authority. 

I he democratic formula goes beyond the question of succession in its 
ancient form. It not only provides a means for filling posts of authority 
when the\' become vacant; it assures that they will become vacant at 
freijuent intervals w ithout either the messiness of a beheading or the in- 
coiuenience of a revolution, The democratic technique for the determi- 
natiiin of succession is thus combined with a method for the termination 
of the life of a government. An election poses the questions xvhether the 
ruling clique shall be continued in power and, if not, by whom shall it 
be succeeded. Democratic orders merge into a single ritual a substitute 
for older techniques of determining the heir to authority and a functional 
equi\alenr for the varieties of ways by which peoples rid themselves of 
unwanted rulers. 

Consultation and consent in democracy. The c.vercise of authority in 
democratic orders is characterized by a deference to the ruled, which is 
associated with techniques for consultation with the people or their 
representatives and w ith means for the expression of popular consent to 
governmental action. 'Hie relations involved in consultation and in obtain¬ 
ing consent became by historical transformation also means for holding 
governments accountable for their past actions. In a way, democratic 
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doctrine prcsciibcs that the people ought to get what they want no mat¬ 
ter how wrongheaded they i.;ay be. Those charged with governance may 
educate, persuade, or assume the risk of making decisions that eitlicr turn 
out to be unpopular or to yield precisely what tlic people wanted hut 
were unaware of it until they had lived with ir for a while. Deference 
to the wishes of the ruled does not mean deference to the w'ill of each 
individual which w^ould amount to anarchy. Most commonly democratic 
doctrines accord authority to popular majorities, although the theorists 
often spin out limitations of one kind or another on the majority. What¬ 
ever the exact form, democratic ideas, in their insistence on the consent 
of the ruled, differ sharply from theories that Icgitimi/.e autlioritv by sucli 
doctrines as the divine right of kings. Democratic practice, how ever, may 
often differ only in degree from that of regimes resting on doctrines other 
than that of popular consent. Dictators, alxsolutc nmnarchies, governing 
aristocracies must also take into account titc moods of the multitude; 
witheirawal of popular favor, muttcrings of discontent, sabotage, and 
underground conspiracies may have their consctpicnces in modification of 
policy as well as in repressive measures. 

A corollary of the doctrine of consent and of the practice of deference 
to the ruled is freedom for expression of dissent fiom the actions of 
authority, with tlie expectation that protests will be heard and, if not 
heeded, at least considered and not followed by reprisals. Monarchs, to 
be sure, heard petitions, but in democratic orders freedom of dissent is 
associated with the right to join with others in efforts to seek redress by 
ousting the government—through electoral means. T he people may not 
really govern themselves, but they can stir up a deafening commotion 
if they dislike the way they are governed—all of w hich points to the 
somewhat relaxed nature of the power relations of democratic regimes. 

Dispersion of points of authority in detnocratic orders. A closely related 
characteristic of democratic orders—or at least of the American dcni(;- 
cratic order—is a wide dispersion of power (in the sense of a substance 
in a keg). Acutal authority tends to be dispersed and exercised not solely 
by governmental officials but also by private individuals and groups 
within the .society. Moreover the power structure tends to be segmented: 
authority over one question rests here and over another, there. All this 
contrasts with the model of a clear and rigid hierarchical pattern of 
power. On one matter the President’s decision may govern; on another, 
the wishes of the heads of a half dozen industrial corporations will prevail; 
on a third, organized labor or agriculture will win the day; and on still 
another, a congressionally negotiated compromise completely satisfactory 
to none of the contenders may settle the matter. Even the journalists 
may cast the deciding vote on some issues. Thus the locus of power may 
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shift fn)ni (jiicstion to (jucstion nnd even from rime to time on the same 
i]uestion. “Power in America,” says David Riesman, “seems to me situa¬ 
tional and mercurial; it resist.', attempts to locate it in the way a molecule, 
under the Heisenherg principle, resists attempts simultaneously to locate 
it and rime its velocity.” '* 

Dispersion of power inevitably brings with it competition among cen¬ 
ters of power, a behavior certainly not limited to democratic orders; 
though perhaps in democratic orders that competition occurs under dif¬ 
ferent ground rules, over a broader range of matters, and with different 
conse(]uences than in nondcmocratic regimes. In some eras the rivalry 
among dispersed centers of power and influence becomes so salient that 
the entire political process is interpreted as one of the reconciliation of 
their conflicts. John Dickinson observed: 

The task of government, and hence of democracy as a form of government, 
is not to express an imaginary popular will, but to effect adjustments among 
the various special wills and purpo,ses which at any given time arc pressing for 
realization. 

.‘\lmost the whole range of political problems are problems of what iisay 
be called adjustment—of devising ways and means to curb partieular “wills” 
or “interests,” and thus clear the track for the realization of other wills and 
interests in fuller measure. I his is the task of governmental decisions ranging 
in importance from where to locate a new' street or sew’agc-disposal plant 
to whether or not to go to war. (lovernmcnt, from this point of view', is 
primaril)’ an arbitrator, and since practicallv every arbitration must result 
in giving to one side more of what it thinks it ought to have than the 
other side is willing i-o admit, every governmental act can be viewed as 
favoring in .some degree some particular and partial “will,” or special interest. 
It is therefore meaningle.ss to criticize government, whether democratic or 
not, merely because it allows .s[)ecial interests to attain some measure of what 
they think themselves entitled tt». The que.stion is rather w'hcthcr it allows the 
"right” side, or the “right” special interest, to win; and the “right” special 
interest means onl\- the one who.se will is mo.st compatible wdth what we, as 
critics, c(»nceive to be the right direction for the society’s development to take.® 

An incidental bur significant aspect of the dispersion of power is the 
existence of a multiplicity of points of initiative for collective action, 
w hich may be either governmental or nongovernmental. Governmental 
initiati\'e, moreover, may set off either governmental or nongov'ernmental 
action. Nongovernmental initiative, in turn, may .spark governmental 
action or it ma\' set in motion moves for the achievement of essentially 
public ends through nongovernmental organization. 

’’ I be Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University Prc.ss, 1950), p. 252. 

" "Democraric Realities and Democratic Dogma,” American Political Science Review, 
25 (i9.U>), pp. 291-292. * 
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A politics of limited objectives? Perhaps, too, a democratic politics must 
be a politics of limited objccti-cs at least in the short run. That is, given 
the mode of managing succession to authority and the related character¬ 
istics of democratic orders, what are the limits of change tliat will be 
tolerated through electoral and representative prov'edures without the in¬ 
vocation f)f force in defense by those adversely alicctcd? Casual observa¬ 
tion suggests that democratic procedures opciate on the expectation tlvat 
changes in the short run will be comparatively narrow, that the “outs” 
will not be liquidated or deprived of their liberty, at least not without 
due process, and that all concerned will live to fight ir out again in anotiier 
campaign.^ This point sometimes appears in the foim of the contention 
that a democratic order can operate effectively only on tl\c foundation 
of a widely shared consensus on fundamentals, I'liat consensus defines 
the limits of political conflict, and those who advocate measures ouiside 
that range may expect to be treated roughly. 

If the limitation of political conflict to tolerable bounds requires that 
democratic politics be a politics of limited objectives in the short run, it 
may also be, paradoxically, that a durable democratic older must rest on 
a presupposition of unlimited objectives over the long run. The mystitpic 
of democracy nourishes a belief that the wrongs of today, persistent 
though they may seem, will be corrected in some remote tomorrow. Per¬ 
haps any regime that struggles for stability must implant such expecta¬ 
tions in the minds of its people. Yet democratic doctrine seems especially 
adapted to the encouragement of such a faith, for it contemplates an 
evolving system in whi( li the dispossessed of today may hope to become 
the top dogs of tomorrow. 

Other significant characteristics of democratic power systems could 
be set out but these suffice to suggest the bewildering skein of power 
relations within a modern democratic society as well as something of then* 
nature. Government controls but is itself controlled. Private centers of 
power influence, even command, both private intlividuals and govern¬ 
ment. Dispersed centers of power interact with each other, all in a most 
complex and kaleido.scopic pattern. 

Institutions of Democracy 

Associated with these characteristics of a democratic system of author¬ 
ity are institutions congenial to the fulfillment of the requisites of such an 

’’ It would be erroneous to conclude that those in oflice in the United States never 
jail political opponents. Some prosecutions look c.xrraordinarly like attempts to take 
advantage of the technicalities of the law to discourage the opposition. I hey only 
illustrate the point that bills of rigb.ts have a broad significance for the workings of 
the political system quite apart from their bearing on the liberty of the citizen not a 
partisan activist, 
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order. Nondcrnocraric regimes hav^e their executives, their courts, their 
councils, and even rcprcscntarivc b()dies of a sort. Democracies supp e- 
ment that traditional apparatus of government with instrumentalities that 
link tlie go\erned more closelv' with the governors and facilitate the man¬ 
agement of succession to authority, the reconciliation of the claims of 
compeliiiLi points of authority, and the consultation of the governed. 
Such machineiA alone is not the whole of a viable democratic order; con¬ 
siderable ciMc education and human adaptation must occur to permit the 
mechanism to operate. I'ven the institutions themselves arc not designed 
and built overnight, d hey are the product of long evolution, of trial and 
error, of not a little blind groping—all tutored by purpose and aided by 
an occasional deliberate choice that turns out to be both rational and 
fortunate m its consetjuences. 

\o single t\’pc of institutional apparatus is retjuisite to a democratic 
order, although elements common at least in name appear in most systems 
that purport to be democratic: political parties, elective representative 
bodies, other popularly chosen ollicials, and electoral systems. Vet each 
of these institutions ma\' dilfer from nation to nation. Moreover, tiiey 
combine in each situation to produce a more or less unitjue whole, a sys¬ 
tem in which the function of each part is conditioned by its place in rela¬ 
tion to the other elements of the individual order. 

Politieal parties. Political parties constitute a basic element of democratic 
institutional apparatus. 'I'hey perform an essential function in the man¬ 
agement of succession to power, as well as in the process of obtaining 
popular consent to the course of pul)lic policy'. 1 hev amass sufficient sup¬ 
port to buttress the authority of governments; or, on the contrary, they 
attract or organi/c discontent and dissatisfaction sufficient to oust the 
go\crniiienr. 

In more than a poetic sense political parries arc lineal descendants of 
two sorts of groups that recur in the annals of governance: those that 
consjiire to overthrow the goxernment and those that rally around to 
dcfciul and maintain the regime, d'hc party system sublimates that ancient 
coniher into behaviors no more bellicose than the oratory of an election 
campaign. 1 o regard the parry of the outs of the moment as akin to the 
old-time rings of conspirators banded together to overthrow' the govern¬ 
ment may seem far fetched, and their kinship may be more analogical 
than genealogical. Nevertheless, political parties in combination with 
other institutions aiul proceilurcs (all in the context of appropriate be¬ 
havior patterns acquired by both the citi/enry and the leadership eche¬ 
lons) provide means for handling the problem of succession to authority 
more or less peacefully. W hether the party system constitutes the only 
w ay in w hich succession may be arranged presents another type of ques- 
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tion. Democratic orders seem to have discovered 
the purpose, although at some rimes and in some 
in smaller units of government, party organi/atii 
tary. ^ 

Representative bodies. The institutional paraphernalia of ilcniocratic or¬ 
ders commonly includes some sort of rcpr.seotaiivc bodv or bodies, witli 
at times other elective officials as ivcll. Consult.uive councils represent¬ 
ative of the interests within society^ antedated the rise oi modern dcmoc- 
racics, but theii place in the gov^erniucntal system came to be altered as 
they were linked to the electorate through the party system ami elections. 
Thar linkage developed concurrently with the rise of democratic ideolo¬ 
gies, which defined new roles for representatives: tliey became, at least 
according to some theories, agents and advocates of their constituents. 
Whatever norms guide the actions of representatives in a particular sys¬ 
tem, the apparatus of representation symboli/.cs the consultation of the 
governed and its actions tend to be regarded as c(|uivalcnt to the com¬ 
mand of the popular majority if it had the capacity and inclination to 
command. Of equal significance may be the role of rc})rcscntativc bodies 
as conduits for the communication of popular discontent u ith the opera¬ 
tions of government and as forums for the expression of dissent. 

Electoral procedures. The practices and procedures of popular elections 
may be regarded as another democratic institution, which is intertw ined, 
of course, with the system of parties and representation. Elections alone 
do not make an order democratic. Dictatorial regimes have their plebi¬ 
scites, which reflect a fraudulent deference to the potency of the ideology 
of democracy. Characteristically the electoral practices of democracies 
arc associated with party systems which propose to the electorate a 
choice, as well as with a general disposition to accept the verdict of the 
count of heads. The march of millions of people to the polls constitutes 
a dramatic symbolization of the ideas of democratic theory. On occasion, 
to be sure, the voters may act as puppets tnanipulated by small groups of 
willful men; or the electorate may be swayed by deiiiagogiics bent only 
on duping the people; or ballots may be a flimsy cover for a cohesive 
army of plunderers. Withal, over the long pull elections in a democracy 
mark great turning points in public policy, express mass approval of 
actions taken, set limits to the course of governmental policy, ratify the 
work of governments or cast them into oblivion or dishonor. 

Nonparty associatiofis and groups. In the give and take between govern¬ 
ment and governed, the formal apparatus of government may be supple¬ 
mented by a system of private associations, which, in the United States, 


no other technique for 
jurisdictions, especially 
ms arc most rudimen- 
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are called pressure groups. I'hcsc associations may perform a representa¬ 
tive function bv communicating the wishes of their members to public 
autlKuitics; or they tiiav bring “pressure” to bear upon the government. 
I'hc same givmps max' be consulted by government. They may even 
exercise bjrms (jf jirivate authority which differ little from governmental 
authority. y\r times their influence on the actions of formal government 
may be so potent that they in fact control the exercise of public author¬ 
ity. In other instances they max' perform creative functions in the con- 
trix ance of projiosals for public policx'. Pressure groups may be in alliance 
xxirh a political party and they often seek to influence the outcome of 
elections. 

Other Imk'ii^es of ^overmnent ami citizenry. All these more t)r less for- 
mali/.ed and organi/etl features of the structure and nature of poxxer rela¬ 
tions are supplemetited by other kinds of interaction bctxxeen goxern- 
ment and the gox'ented. liiese cannot be neatly classified or characteri'/.ed 
but in general they cotisist of communications betxxeen official and citizen 
xx hich occur iti a context of oflicial concern about public attitudes. Clov- 
ernmetits infretjuently undertake measures of great import xxithout at¬ 
tempting to estimate the probable public reaction, d hat estimate may 
rest on intuition or on systematic appraisals of the public mind. 1hc floxV 
of mail fiom citizens to representatives and to cxecutix'e and administra¬ 
tive offices constitutes another link betxvcen citizen and government, fhe 
ruminations and reports of the journalists arc perused in oflicial quarters 
ami may touch sensitixe spots and hax'c their effects on public action. 
None of these txpes of interaction betxxeen government and governed 
is pcculiai to democratic oixlcrs, yet for their maximum dcxTlopmcnt con- 
ilitions associated xxith democratic regimes (c. g., freedom of press, the 
light of petition, protection against oflicial reprisal for expression of 
protest) must prex'ail to some degree. 

Other Aspects of Power 

Alost of this book xxill I>c devoted to an analysis of the American 
version of these institutions and practices of democracy: political parties, 
pressure groups, elections, representation, fhe student'should be warned,’ 
hoxxever, that these methods of developing more or less rational consent 
to the course of governmental action by no means cover all the complexi¬ 
ties of the American—or any other—regime. Democratic institutional 
forms and procedures can operate only xvithin an appropriate matrix of 
public attitudes and beliefs—a proposition amply demonstrated by many 
abortive attempts to transplant democratic institutions to unsuitable en¬ 
vironments. Furthermore, the governing process as a whole from time to 
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time employs techniques far rc.noved from the democratic methods of 
consultation and give-and-take between governnient and governed. 
Democratic forms may serve as a screen for tyianny or for gang rule, at 
least within restricted areas and for short periods of time. Such tcchnicjucs 
of governance, uhich have a way of becoming m: \ed with the conven¬ 
tional methods of democracy, deserve brief mention in this introductory 
conspectus of the nature of politics. 

Custow. The means for the development and maintenance of the customs 
of a people form an essential element of the political system, although 
their function as such is not often explicitly rccogni/ed. Politically rele¬ 
vant customs include a considerably wider range of behavior than nar¬ 
rowly political conventions. Thus, by custom the members of the elec¬ 
toral college cast their votes for the candidates named by the national 
convention of their political party. By custom Senatt)rs niay invoke the 
right of “senatorial courtesy” and cause the Senate to deny its consent 
to certain appointments by the President. Ikyond such customs con¬ 
nected with the institutions of government are politically relevant atti¬ 
tudes shared by the mass of the people. Although such attitudes pro¬ 
foundly affect the actions of government, their identification presents no 
little difficulty. Important on the American scene arc such attitudes as 
the disposition to compromise; the willingness to accept the outcome of 
elections; the insistence on “fair” procedures at least for those playing 
the game within the accepted limits; the tendency to frown on excessive 
and arbitrary authority; comparatively weak sense of class identification 
together with a relatively strong sense of identification with the commu¬ 
nity as a whole; a moderate reverence for politicians. All such attitudes 
and the related customary behaviors rna)^ be regarded ;;s ctjuivaleiU to the 
political element of the anthropologist’s concept of culture.^ 

A political order enlists for its maintenance and perpetuation all the 
mechanisms for the dissemination and inculcation of attitudes and beliefs 
and all the means for their transmission from generation to generation. 
The school, the church, the family, the press, radio and television, litera¬ 
ture, patriotic ceremonials, and other institutions and practices mold the 
oncoming generation and re-enforce the faith of the old.® In modern 

" Gabriel Almond has developed the concept of political culture in his “Comparative 
Political Systems,” Journal of Volitics, i8 (1956), pp. 391-409- 

“The communications specialists approac.’i the same phenomenon in somewhat 
different terms. Thus, Karl W. Dcutsch observes: “The inner source of political 
power—the relatively coherent and stable structure of memories, habits, and values— 
depends on existing facilities for social communication, both from tlic past to the 
present and between contemporaries. Such communication requires facilities for stor¬ 
ing, recalling, and recombining information, channels for its dissemination and inter- 
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societies the schor)! system in particular functions as a formidable instru¬ 
ment of noJiticaJ power in its role as a transmitter of the goa s, va ues, 
and attitudes ni the polity.'" In the selection of values and attitudes to be 
inculcaretl, it chooses those cherished by the dominant elements m tlie 
political order. H\' and large the impact of widely accepted goals, moies, 
and social values fives the programs of American schools. When schools 
tliverge from this vaguely defined directive and collide with potent groups 
in the political s\stem, they feel a pressure to conform. 

I hc ideal of eijuality of opportunity vests in the American educational 
s\sreni another function of deep significance for the political order. In a 
rigidly strucrured society vertical mobility is apt to be slight: the sons 
and (iaiiuhters of each social class “inherit” a status, 1 he offspring of 
fa\’ored classes enjoy special opportunity, including acce.ss to education, 
and are aj)t to constitute most of the favored classes of the next genera¬ 
tion. I he sons and daughters of the less-favored classes, even though 
potential geniuses, are likelv' to remain in the .status to which they were 
liorn. I he philosophy of American education proclaims that each young 
person shall have an educational opportunity to develop fully his abilities 
-a doctrine that is part and parcel of democratic theory. Jefferson, 
hence, was not out of character as a democratic thcori.st when he propo.sed 
an educational system to skim off at various educational levels persons 
of genius aiul provide further training for them at public expen.se. “ riic 
olijl'ct,” he said, “is to liring into action that mass of talents which lies 
luiried in po\ert\’ in every country, for want of the means of develop¬ 
ment, and thus give activity to a nia.ss of mind, which, in proportion to 
our population, shall he the double or treble of what it is in most coun¬ 
tries.” Such a doctrine, revolutionary in its day, provides a basis for an 
educational s\ stem that serves as something of an escalator for the social 
sNstein. I'ven though upward mobility is in substantial degree an article 
of faith rather than a fact, the faith has a political .significance of no small 
import. 

Vloh’iirc iUid forre. Democratic .standards exclude reliance on force and 
violence in domestic politic.s. Indeed, a great accomplishment of demo¬ 
cratic orders consists in their contrivance of substitutes for force. Yet 
even in tlemocratic orders violence and the threat of violence play a 

.iction, .uul t’.icilirjcs for dcri\ing further inforiiiarion, as well as new changc.s in 
purposes .uni \.jliies, from these proces.ses .”—Nationalism and Social Communication 
(New York leehnology Press and John Wiley, 1953), p. 49. 

The seeond edition of this book contains a chapter (No. 21) on “Education as 
Politics.” ('onsult th.it eh.ipter .ind its bibliography. 

" Quoted in The Jcflcrsonian Cyclopedia, J. P. Foley, cd. (New York: Funk and 
^^’;^gn.llls, 1900), p. 275. 
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part.^“ In political conflict the use of violence is aliuost always an iindcr- 
lying potentiality. If the stakes are not cleeineJ fundamental, if deeply 
cherished \'alues are not at issue, if the customs discourage resort to force, 
adjustments through pacific means nia\ be acceptable to tlie contenders. 
Yet tlic circumstances under which only pacific means arc used are tran¬ 
sient and may be easily upset. Furtliermore, nonviolent uietliods for tlie 
settlement of political conflict sometimes work because id* tl\c threat ot 
violence in the background. 

Although the actual employment of violence in our s»)cicr\' is frequent 
enough, tlie salier more often exerts its influence witluuit being drawn. 
Reoimes are always prepared to defend their positions with force if the 
need arises. Armies have their domestic potcntialiiies as well as tlieir 
foreign uses.'’* On the other hand, titose groups tlv.it deem themselves 
insufferably oppressed may cease to be satisfied with debate and resort to 
arms. Social reform has at times been accelerated bv the fear tliat “there 
might be a revolution,” although modern military technology makes 
revolt an unfruitful endeavor. 'Tenuous is the line between conditions 
under which arbitration of differences by discussion brings acceptable 
results and the conditions under which violence flares up. llow'cver the 
line is drawn, the content of tiie category of issues soluble only by the 
sword constantly changes. Lssues tliat at one time generate bloody internal 
dissension at another time are settled by means no more sanguinary than 
the ceremonial bellicosity of parliamentary conflict. 

I'he American order has had its share of violence. One great sectional 
dispute, that over slavery, could be terminated only by war. Incidents of 
violence punctuate the long history of employer-employee relations, with 
aggressors on both sides. For many decades employer force, either in the 
hands of company militia or allied public police, contributed significantly 
to the maintenance of the status of the employing groups. Workers, when 
they could, met force wdth force.’^ Ultimately public authority com¬ 
manded other modes for the solution of employer-employee differences. 

riic sccoiuf edition of this book includes a chapter (No. 20) devoted to the 
political role of force. F'or suggestive brief treatments of the subject, sec (>. E. Alerriam, 
l^rolo^uc to Politics (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1939); James Marshall, 
Sn'ords and Symbols (New York: Oxford University Press, 1939). See also S. P. 
f funtington. The Soldier and the State (Cambridge: I farvard University Press, 1957). 

Thus, in 1934 at a time of widespread unrest, the Assi.stant Secretary of War, 
Harry H. VV'oodring, advocated a larger amiy to “c»)pe with social and economic 
problems in an emergency” and to provide “secret insurance against chaos.”—Quoted 
by Merle Curti. Peace or War (New York: Norton. 1936), p. 266. Earlier President 
Coolidge had pointed to the uses of the armed forces in “domestic tumults.” 

“See Robert Hunter, Violence a-’^d the Labor Movement (New York: Macmillan, 

1914)* 
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Similarly, violence and the threat of violence have fixed in no small 
measure the status of the Negro. Lynchings, the threat of lynchings, and 
threats of violence have formed a part of the bundle of sanctions, official 
and private, that maintain the dominance of white over black in the 
South. 

Economic sanctions. Not infrequently the formal mechanisms of political 
power are supplemented by economic sanctions or persuasives, often 
pecuniary in form. The actions of government in arbitration among com¬ 
peting centers of power may mcrcK^ formali/e bargains driven with dol¬ 
lars behind the scenes. Or money may aid mightily in the organization 
of popular support. Bribery and bread and circuses have an ancient, if not 
honorable, political lineage. J he essence of the economic sanction in the 
power relation consists in the use of things of material value to cement 
support or to control. I he accord of public honor and the compulsions 
of public duty govern some men while more mundane considerations 
move others.' * 

No taxonomy of economic sanctions of political significance need be 
attempted here, lint the moral opinion of the community divides economic 
sanctions into those regarded as corrupt and those treated as correct. Tn 
tlie first category belongs briber\. In some political conflicts the greased 
palm ma\’ cast the deciding vote. Whde enduring political systems arc not 
built bv bribery, it has in one form or another played a potent role in 
public decisions in many confused, disorderly, and rapidly changing social 
situations. B\' delinifion, bribery can occur only in those relations in which 
private individuals seek to inllucnce the holders of formal authority. Yet 
at times briberx' is difiicult to distinguish from political extortion in which 
the liolders of aiirhority exact a price for their action or inaction. 

In American localities from rime to time impressive power .structures 
—virtual dictatorships- have been constructed by corrupt techniques. 
The tolerance of prohibited lines of commerce—gambling, pro.stitution, 
and other trades catering to tastes be\ond the law—is sometimes regarded 
as simply a result of bribery and nothing more. Yet these arrangements 
also may tie to the political leadership groups powerful in electioneering 
and fruitful as a source of funds for political warfare. In the total 
political context a bloc is built into a dominant political coalition. The 
informal award of valuable “licenses’ to pursue illegal entleavors parallels 
in its effects the use of public jobs, purchases, contracts, and other mate¬ 
rial perquisites to gain the support of particular elements of the commu¬ 
nity. 

Chapter 23 of the first edition of this book is devoted to an analysis of pecuniary 
sanctions. 
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The line separating the corrupt from the correct is tenuous indeed. 
Material advantages and expectations of material advantage occupy no 
small place in the construction of political coalitions and in tlie main¬ 
tenance of systems of power. From the normal aciions of government 
some groups receive preference; others suffer disadvantage. 'I he motives 
behind such actions may be both disputed and obscure A \\ (ulv-reliet 
program may be denounced as a calculated move In' venal men to pur¬ 
chase the vote of the shiftless, or it may be praised as a hokl liumanitarian 
program to alleviate the hardships of those destitute thi ough no fault ot 
their own. And it may be a little of both. In any case, the forms of mate¬ 
rial beneht at the disposal of government nuilriplv with the expansion 
of governmental functions: tariffs to industry, subsidies to fanners, privi¬ 
leges to licensed activities in a varictv' of forms, benefits to the aged and 
the incapacitated, privileges to the users of the public domain—to mention 
only a few. Policies on all these and other such matters affect the relations 
of pov'cr within the society. 

1 hese introductory pages outline a conception of politics to serve as a 
setting for the more detailed analyses that follow. I'hc general drift of 
the argument has been that politics should be equated with governance 
in its broadest sense. So commodious a definition has its pedagogical dis¬ 
advantages since American usage commonly attributes a narrow er mean¬ 
ing to the term politics. Yet perhaps a better understanding of the institu¬ 
tions of American politics iii.iy be gained bv examining them, and specu¬ 
lating about them, against a backdrop of such a general conception of the 
nature of the political process. 

To equate politics with governance brings within our definition all 
types of governments. The analysis has identified the salient characteristics 
rliat differentiate democratic regimes from other sorts of power structures 
in order better to place democratic systems in the familv of governments, 
rhese features include such matters as the democratic solution to the 
problem of succession to power; the assumption that government should 
operate on a foundation of popular consent; the expectation of extensive 
consultation between governors and governed; freedom of dissent and 
criticism; the dispersion of points of authority and centers of initiative 
within the system; and, in general, an ex:ensive practice of give-and-take 
between governors and governed. 

The democratic organization of authority includes certain institutions 
appropriate to the characteristics of democratic governance. I'he most 
conspicuous are political parties, pressure groups, election procedures, and 
representative bodies. Their workings do not account by any means for 
all politics in the sense of the totality of governance. A man from Mars 
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stnilvinij: the process of American governance would bring within his 
pu men die workings of die civil courts in the adjudication of private 
rights, die applicadon of the criminal laws, the operations of the adminis¬ 
trative rc^aihir(>r\- aurhoiirics, the functions of the great administrative 
departnic/irs, and a varicry of other activities of government. In our focus 
on the institutions more or less peculiar to democracy—pressure groups, 
political parties, and related agencies—we should not be unmindful that 
we deal with only a segment of the governing process. 



Fart One 


PRESSURE GROUPS 




A insrnimcntality of deniocrafic politics, as 

the inrrtjcluctory chapter pointed out, is the system of 
puJiriciil parties. A foundation for consideration of the 
Aiiicrican party may be laid by an inspection of pres¬ 
sure oroups.jrAt bottom, group interests arc the ani¬ 
mating forces in the political process; an undcrstandiiig 
of American politics rc(|iiircs a know ledge of the chief 
interests and of their stake in public policy. The exer¬ 
cise of the pow'er of governance consists in large de¬ 
gree in the advancement of legitimate group objec¬ 
tives, in the reconciliation and mediation of conflicting 
group ambitions, and in the restraint of group tenden¬ 
cies jmlged to be socially destructive. Hence, an ex¬ 
amination of pressure groups and of the interests froir« 
which they arise throws light on the materials that 
politicians must manage, on the problems with which 
they must copc. 

rhe most common basis for group action is eco¬ 
nomic/y\s the authors of The Federalist long ago con¬ 
cluded: 

rlic most eomnion and durable source of faction has l)ceii 
the various an<l unc(]ual distribution of property. I hose 
who hold and those who are witliout propertx’ have ever 
formed distinct interests in society. Those who are cred¬ 
itors, aiui those who arc dcI)tors, fall under a like dis¬ 
crimination. .A landed interest, a manufacturing interest, 
a mercantile interest, a moneyed interest, with many lesser 
interests grow up of neces.sity in civili.sed nations, and 
divide them into different classes, actuated by different 
sentiments and views.^ 

l^T'conomic motiyation docs not explain all. 'Fhe Feder¬ 
alist, in an un-.Marxian manner, pointed to other ba.scs 
of group interest, such as “zeal for different opinions 
concerning religion, concerning goyernment, and 
many other points, as well of speculation as of prac¬ 
tice, an attachment of different leaders ambitiously 
contending for pre-eminence and pow er.” And, when 
all else is lacking, “the most frivolous and fanciful 


^ The Federalist, No. X. 



distinctions’’ lire sufficient to excite the “most violent 
conflicts.” Whatever the bases of group action luav'^ 
be, the study of politics must include an analysis ot 
the objectives and composition of interest groups 
within a society. 

A striking feature of American p()lirics is t!ic extent 
to which political parties are supplemented hv private 
associations formed to influence public poliev. These 
organizations, commonlv' called pressure groups, pro¬ 
mote their interests by attempting to influence govern¬ 
ment rather than by nominating candidates anti seek¬ 
ing responsibility for the management of government. 
'The political interests of agriculture, for example, ma\' 
be advanced through lobbying and propaganda activi¬ 
ties of pressure groups, such as the American Farm 
Bureau Federation.. Such groups, while they may call 
themselves nonpolitical, arc engaged in politics; in the 
main theirs is a politics of policy. I'hcy arc concerned 
\\ ith what government docs either to help or to harm 
their membership. They do not attempt to assume, at 
least openly, the party’s basic function of nominating 
candidates and seeking responsibility for the conduct 
of government, although the division of labor in the 
political system between parties and pressure groups 
is not always clear-cut. Pressure groups ma)' camp-iign 
for party candidates and may even become, in fact if 
not in form, allied with one or the other of the parties. 
Yet by and large pressure groups, as they seek to in¬ 
fluence the exercise of public power, play a distinctive 
role., They supplement the party system and the formal 
instruments of government by serving as spokesmen 
for the special interests within society.-y 

“ For general surveys of pressure-group activity, see Fcndlcton 
Herring, Group Representation before Con^^^ress (JJaltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1929); 13 . C. Blaisdell, American l}emoc~ 
racy Under Pressure (New Y<)rk: Ronald, 1957); K. G. 
Crawford, The Pressure Boys (New York: Mcssikt, 1919); 
Stuart Chase, Democracy Under Pressure (New York: I'wen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1945). For a theoretical aiwlysis of group 
role, see David B. Truman, The Governmental Process (New 
York: Knopf, 1951), eh. 2. 
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I III siia( u ur of political power niav be pictured as a more or less 
unstable eijiiilibriuni amono competing inteicsts -in our times the accent 
has been on instability. Or, to change the ligurc and shift the focus of 
attention, the politician might be regarded as a person riding a bicycle 
on a tight rope and juggling an indeterminate number of irregular ob¬ 
jects, each moving through an unpredictable orbit. Whether the figure 
preciseh’ tits the phenomenon, the political eijuilibrium among social 
groups is from time to time disturbed. One class or group becomes dis- 
contenteil with the existing .state of things and the processes of politics 
go into operation to create a new' ctjuilibrium. I'hc politician finds him¬ 
self in the miildle—and belabored from all sidc.s—as he seeks to contrive 
a formula to maintain peace among conflicting interests. 

I'xamination of the role of agriculture in American politics w ill account 
for one major unit in our galaxy of political interests; it w ill also illustrate 
the manner in w Inch maladjustments develop in the relations among great 
groups of the population.^ Disturbances that produce deprivation or a 
.sense of injustice generate movements for redress which often find ulti- 
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mate expression in the statute book^.vThe reactions of American agricul¬ 
ture to the profound changes it has undergone constitute a striking indi¬ 
cation of the political problems that flow from a drastic alteration in the 
position of a major sector of the economy. 

Agriculture in American Life: Long-Term Trenda 

I’hc gradual cumulation of the effects of secular changes dating ap¬ 
proximately from the (avil War has profoundly altered the position of 
agriculture in American politics, fhe proportion of rural people in the 
total population has sharply declined—a change that has been accom 
panied by loss of political position to the cities. Furthermore, changes in 
the economy have subjected the farm population in special degree to the 
impact of economic fluctuations and created the practical necessity for 
novel types of public policy. 

Rural rear-guard action. The adaptation of the political system to the 
marked decrease in the proportion of rural population remains yet to 
be completely accomplished. Although by 1950 the proportion of the 
population living on farms had declined to 16 per cent, tlic influence of 
agriculture remains far greater than might be expected from its numerical 
strength. Census after census has recorded the movement of people from 
farms and the growth of cities, yet rural dwellers havx fought a stubborn 
rear-guard action to delay full political recognition of the fact that Amei- 
ica, once predominantly agrarian, has become predominantly industrial. 

In their endeavors to retain their position, farmers have i)een able to 
draw on a tradition that ascribes special moral values to farm people. 
Rural attitudes and rural people, so the belief has been, constitute the 
reality and the strength of America. Thomas Jefferson asserted that 
farmers were “the chosen people of God, if ever Me had a chosen people”; 
cities \\ ere “essentially evil” and “ulcers on the body politic.” 'I'hese ideas 
did not die with JelTerson, and partly from the strength of such notions 
agriculture has enjoyed a strategic advantage in politics. 

Although the free and independent rural yeomanry has long since 
lost its position of dominance, it retains a most respectable authority. 
Rural overrepresentation in legislative bodies contributes concretely to 
the maintenance of a powerful farm influence which manifests itself in 
legislation favorable to rural dwellers generally, as well as to farmers. 

Market shrinkage and technological advance. The trends in the division 
of population between country and city bring a relocation of the centers 
of political influence. Yet other long-term changes in the position and 
nature of agriculture gradually created the economic circumstances pro- 
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ductivc of modern agrarian political pn)blcms. The net effect of one set 
of these changes w as'that there came to be too many acres in cultivation 
and too manv people trying to make a living by farming. T he export 
market for farm products declined after 1900 except for temporary war¬ 
time spurts in demand; it required the produce of 27,000,000 fewer acres 
to meet export re(|uirements for the period 1935-1939 ^ 9 ^ 5 - 

1929. kono-term dietary changes operated to the disadvantage of some 
classes of farmers and to the advantage of others. Tlie decline in flour 
aiivl potato consumption has been notable. Another market for farm 
proilucts disappeared with the replacement of the horse and mule by 
truclv and tractor. Between 1918 and 1953, about 70,000,000 acres for- 
merlv usetl to produce food for draft animals became available for other 
uses. 

I he elFccts of these market losses were partially offset by the increas- 
inu population, but meanwhile on tlic supply side farmers were becoming 
more efficient producers. 1 eclmological advances—meclianization. in¬ 
creased use of fertili/ers, improved cultural practices, better insectitidcs, 
upbreeding of farm plants and animals—brought, at first gradual then 
startling, increases in productivity per farm worker. In 1820 one farm 
worker produced enough for himself and three other persons. Bv 1920, 
this figure had risen to nine and bv 1945, to 14 other persons.' In the 
1940’s productivity grew extremely rapidly. In 1950, on the average, a 
single farm worker produced 50 per cent more than he had a scant 20 
years earlier. In 1920 3.6 per cent of farms had tractors; in 1950, 46.9 
per cent. 

So long as population grew rapidly enough to offset market shrinkages 
anil increases in productivity, farming was an expanding business even 
though it was becoming proportionately less important in the total ccon- 
om\', \ et since 1910 the farm-labor force has ileclined absolutely as w^ell 
as relatively, krom 1920 to 1955 the farm population dropped by about 
io,o()i),ooo, almost one-third of the 1920 total. From 1950 to 1956 alone 
population living on farms declined by 11 per cent. In part, the down- 
ward adjustment of the agricultural labor force takes care of itself. Sons 
of farmers move to the city; farmers become filling-station operators. 
\'er these shifts occur slowly and the lag in the transfer of the excess 
population from the farms complicates the problem of coping with those 
farm problems that would exist even if there were not too many farmers. 

Conmicrcialh^ition of agriculture. Another long-term alteration in the 
character of agriculture—more significant for the modern political ills of 
the farmer than the declining numerical importance of the farmer—has 

‘ S. I'.. Johnson, ‘Technological Changes and the Future of Rural Life,” Journal of 
Far??i Ecofwviics, 32 (1930), pp. 225-239. 
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been the commercialization of ai^ncultiire. In the good old days, not so 
many decades ago, the farmer and his family subs/sted in considerable 
degree on the produce of the farm. Moreover, the major factor in produc¬ 
tion was labor: the labor of the farmer and his famib . To the extent that 
the farm productive unit was self-contained, it was insulated from the 
forces of the market. 

Ciradually farmers came to devote themselves more and more exclusively 
to the raising of crops to be sold in the market. I he dependence of the 
farmer on the market made him subject to al> the storms of the economic 
system generally. When the price of wheat lluctuateil in Minneapolis, 
the farmer in North Dakota was affected. W hen the price of hogs dropped 
in Chicago, the impact struck in Iow a. A sag in the price of milk in New’ 
York City made itself quickly felt on the upstate dairy farms. 

Commercialization of agriculture also subjected the farmer to the im¬ 
pact of market fluctuations on items he came to purchase for his own 
consumption and for use in production. Wage rates, the price of tractors, 
and the cost of gasoline arc links that tie the commercialized farmer far 
more closely to the economy than was his predecessor w ho plowed with 
horses and mules and relied on himself and his family for human labor. In 
short, the farmer gradually became an entrepreneur w'ho invests, hires, 
and manages rather than toils. The farm manager w ith his account books, 
his payrolls, and his capital equipment tends to replace the free and inde¬ 
pendent tiller of the soil who could afford to be radical and on occasion 
breathe fire. As a busincssm.in, even an industrialized farmer, he comes to 
feel a common interest with the business community generally. 

These fundamental alterations in the farmer’s place in the economy 
occurred earlier in some areas than in others. I'hcy affected the producers 
of some commodities before they reached the pn)diicers of others. Yet 
the key to the understanding of farm politics in the United States in the 
first half of the twentieth century lies in the understanding of the peculiar 
position of agriculture in the economic system as a whole. The farmer 
came to be vulnerable to the stresses of the economic system generally, 
though he acquired in the process no w'capons for economic self-defense. 
When overproduction aiul lower prices threaten, business groups may 
wdth some success act together to curtail production and safeguard them¬ 
selves without the interposition of government. Millions of independent 
agricultural producers find such concerted action in’.possiblc; hence they 
enter politics to seek their “fair” share of the national income. 

Cycles of Agrarian Discontent: The Nature of Political Movements 

While the long-term changes in the relation of supply and demand for 
agricultural products have necessitated painful adjustments in farm plant 
and labor force, more significant in the stimulation of agitation about the 
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fiinii (jucsfion h.ive been riic special effects of economic fluctuations on 
ai^riculrurc. Die commercialization of fanning—and the decline in reli¬ 
ance on farm output for subsistence—linked the farmer to the economy 
and subje< teil him to the blows of the business cycle. Yet the conse- 
(jucnces went a bit further: owing to the peculiar workings of the eco¬ 
nomic s\siem, (lounsuings of the business cycle strike the farmer far 
more severeiv than <ithcr sectors of the economy. 

A factor of great significance in the setting off of political mov'ements 
is an abrupt change for the worse in the status of one group relative to 
that of other groups in society, 'fhe economics of politics is by no means 
solely a matter of the poor against the rich; the rich and the poor may 
live together peaccalily for decades, each accepting its status quietly. A 
rapid change for the worse, however, in the relative status of any group, 
rich or poor, is likely to precipitate political action. Depressions have 
been closely associated with intensifleation of farmers’ political activity. 
\graiian agitation, at rimes a bit boisterous and disturbing to the con- 
ser\ati\e elements of society, has not occurred at a uniform pitch but has 
had its dull periods and its shrill points correlated somewliat with varia¬ 
tions in the fortunes of farmers. .Although (he entire story of agrarian 
discontent need not be recounted here, episodes can be used to illustrate 
the recurring pattern of economic maladjustments that generate popular 
nuwements to tlemand rectification of supposed injustices. 

I'A'ouo/nic adversity and the Grander 'movement. The Cirangcr movement 
was an early example of the relations between economic deprivation and 
political unrest. 'The (Irange reached its peak strength in the iSyo's and 
serveil as a vehicle for the expression of agrarian discontent in the corn- 
aiul wheat-growing region embracing the upper .Mississippi \hillcy from 
Ohio to rlie western rim of settlement in Kansas and Nebraska—a rela¬ 
tively newK’ developcil area, devoted in special degree for the time, to 
the production of crops for market. In the late sixties and early ’seventies 
falling prices, caused mainly by the reduced demand following the Civil 
War, brought distress to western farmers. They blame*.! chiefly the rail¬ 
roads, the bankers, and monopolies for their plight. Of these misdoers, 
rlie railrt).uls bore the brunt of Cirangcr protest, and the movement bore 
fruit in early legislation to regulate railroad rates. The railroads, however, 
were not left with the entire blame: commission men and other middle¬ 
men were accused of taking an unduly large slice of the farmer’s dollar; 
high rates of interest anil the diflicultics of meeting pax nients on heavy 
mortgages directed antagonism also toward the holders of mortgages. 

.Although it had been founded in 1S67, the Grange, or the Patrons of 
Husbandry, had only a slow growth until the early 1870’s when the pinch 
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of economic adversity tightened. Durmg 1873, the year of the panic, and 
1874 the organization spread rapidly and at its peak luid about tliree- 
quarters of a million members. Although the Grange extended into many 
states, the most highly organized region was the quadrilateral from Ohio 
to Dakota rerritory, to Kansas, to Kentucky, to Ohio. 

I he Grange declared itself to be a nonpartisan organization. Instead 
of attempting to nominate and elect candidates under its own banner, it 
employed those methods now known as pressures. Both the stale Ciranges 
and the National Cirange adopted resolutions on propo.scd legislation; 
delegations w ere sent to present to legislatures tl\e Grange's view s; candi¬ 
dates for public office were asked to indicate their stand on measures 
of interest to farmers. 

During 1875-1880 the Grange suffered a sharp decline in membership. 
Although the organization persists to this day, in the period 1880-1900 
other farm organizations and movements succeeded it in the center of 
public attention. They rose and fell and left little in tlie way of lasting 
organizational apparatus. 

Agricultural depression and jarmer agitation, Drops in prices 

and in economic activity strike farmers more harshly than tliey do other 
types of producers. In contrast, in boom times the prices of farm products 
rise to exceptionally high levels, to the temporary advantage of farmers. 
Industrial prices, that is, the prices that farmers must pay for commodities 
they consume and use in production, arc relative!v sticky while the prices 
for farm commodities are highly variable. A complex of factors accounts 
for this difference in price variability, but a major cause rests in the con¬ 
trasting organization of the agricultural and nonagricultural sectors of 
the economy. Relatively small numbers of industrial producers operate 
in ways to minimize price fluctuations, a result that may come about even 
in the absence of collusion in price fi.xing. Participation in faru) produc¬ 
tion, on the other hand, of millions of producers, along with other factors, 
creates circumstances that make the prices of farm products far more 
responsive to changes in supply-demand relationships. 

The characteristic behavior of farm prices reflects itself in the graph 
in Figure 2.1, which shows the index of farm prices as a percentage of 
the index of prices paid by farmers since 19>0. In effect, the figure shows 
the variations in the purchasing power of tl>e prices of farm products. In 
World War I, farm prices raced upw^ard far more rapidly than did the 
prices paid by farmers. In 1917 a bale of cotton w'ould buy more fertilizer 
or more farm implements than it would have bought in 1914. After the 
shrinkage of war-induced demand, the curve drops quite rapidly, and in 
the sharp depression of 1921 farmers enjoyed a position of :>evere dis- 
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advimtat^c in dealing with their suppliers. As the graph mo\es ac 
page, a siihstanthl recovery may be noted in the nnd-nvcnties, on 
followed by the deep trough of the Creat Depression. 

I'conowic dcnriv.nion sn/Hccs to generate political discontc . 
the fact that economic distress affects the farmer more severely inn 
d(*cs the nonfarm producer contributes a special f|uality to agrarian politi¬ 
cal ilemands. W’licn the curve in Figure 2.1 falls far below 100 per cent 
of j)arit\', a demand arises to resnirc parity, to work toward a fair level 
of income fr>r a sector of society subjected to unavoidable hazards by the 



Rari<» of Index of Prices Received by I'armers to Index of Prices 
Paid h\’ farmers (1910-1914— mo), i9if>-i996 


\\ orkings of the economic system. W'hcthcr the idea of parity is defensible 
in terms of economics may be doubted, but its political appeal cannot be 
denied. 

The precipitous decline in the economic position of agriculture after 
W'orlii W’ar I, which may be seen in Figure 2.1, set the stage for the 
modern system of farm lobbying. Fhc .Xnicrican Farm Bureau Federation 
became the principal means for the expression of farmer grievances in the 
i9;o\. I'he Federation developed in close association with the county- 
agent system, which had been formed to disseminate among farmers the 
findings of agricultural research carried on by the land-grant colleges and 
the United States Department of Agriculture. The Smith-Lever Act of 
1914 had provided federal grants to state extension services, under the 
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supervision of the Jand-grant colleges, which, in turn, made arrangements 

with county authorities to employ county agricultiiraJ agents. 

Better to reach farmers with practical instruction in farming niet/iods, 
local associations of farmers were formed, often by tiic county agents. 
Ihe name “farm bureau” happened to be applied to an carb" association 
created as a unit of a chamber of commerce. On occasion the members of 
the bureau contributed to the salary of the county agent and almost in¬ 
variably a close reJation prevailed between the agent and the bureau. In 
due course, county farm bureaus federated into state farm bureau federa¬ 
tions. In 1919 delegates from states met in Chicago to ctearc a national 
federation of these state farm organizations. I he formation of small 
groups of farmers to facilitate the demoastration of new farming mcrhf)ds 
had set in motion forces that led to the formation of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, an organization to become extiemely elTcctive in 
advancing the cause of the farmer. 

The Federation set to work by establishing a legislative office in Wash¬ 
ington and by defining its mission in blunt and straightforward terms: 
“h'irst, to ascertain definitely, by referendum or otheruisc, tlic farmers’ 
attitude on pending legislation affecting agriculture; second, to thoroughly 
inform members of Congress concerning the farmers’ legislative nctxls 
and requests; and, third, to report to tlie membership fully concerning 
the support or lack of support of individual congressmen.” Flic Federa¬ 
tion followed through and in 1921 and 1922 the agricultural bloc virtually 
wrested control of Congress fr(»m the party leaders. Fhat bloc, a coalition 
of Senators and Representatives of both parties from agricultural districts, 
was formed “as a result of a series of helpful conferences at Farm Bureau 
legislative headquarters.” “ They agreed upon a progr.un of uieasures and 
Congress passed bills to control grain exchanges, to regulate packers and 
stockyards, to increase appropriations for construction of rural highways, 
and to increase tariffs on farm products.’* 

Although the measures adopted by Congress under the spur of the farm 
bloc were helpful, the status of agriculture remained fundamentally un¬ 
changed in 1925 and 1926. The disadvantage of the farmer, in terms of 
the relationship between agricultural and industrial prices, continued to 
prevail. Agrarian spokesmen pointed to the tariff protection long enjoyed 
by industry and asserted that national policy compelled American farmers 
to produce food and fiber at ruinously low prices to facilitate the expan¬ 
sion of the export market for industrial products. The McNary-Haugen 
bill was brought forward as a means for reducing the gap between indus¬ 
trial and agricultural prices. T he original bill was rejected by the House 
in June, 1924. Another version was defeated in 1926. Although backed 

“"O. M. Kile, The Farm Bureau Movement ,Ncw York: Macmillan, 19; i), p. 188. 

•See Arthur Capper, The Agricultural Bloc (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1922). 
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\vitli enthusiasm by the corn-belt states, the bill fell before the combined 
opposition of the Northeast and the South. In February, 1927? however, 
the bill, further modihed, won congressional approval only to meet with 
executive veto. Again, in Alay, 1928, still another version of the bill was 
passed, and w.is again rejected by the President.-^ 
d he midu estern farm states carried their battle into the 1928 Repub 1- 
can cfaivcnrion and threatened rebellion against domination of the party 
b\' indiistrv and /inancc. I'hcy failed to persuade tlie convention to com¬ 
mit itself to the AlcNarv-Haugen plan, but Hoover, triumphant in 1928, 
came into otJicc committed to “do something” about the farm problem. 
(>)ni,ness, at a special session in 1929, created the Federal Farm Board 
with a mandate to “promote the effective merchandising of agricultural 
comm<»diries iti interstate and foreign commerce, so that the industry of 
agriculture will be placed on a basis of economic etjuality with other 
industries.” (.'ongress appropriated |5 oo,ooo,(km) for the board to buy and 
sell surpluses to stabili/e prices, but the efforts of the Farm Board wxre 
doomeil to fail. I he board recogni/ed “control of excessive production 
as al)solurel\- essential” to improvement of the status of the farmer, yet 
all that it could do was to urge voluntary restraint to hold production 
to the limits necessary to maintain higher prices. 

I hough the F arm Bureau Federation did not openh' endorse the Demo¬ 
cratic presidential candidate in 1932, its president, I'd O’Neal, declared: 
"We must elect tliose who are true friends of agriculture, those who will 
pletlge themseUes to carry our our program.'’ Roosevelt favored a large 
part of the F'ederation’s program; fanners had no dilficulty in identifying 
their “true friend.’’ In 19^^ ('ongress speedil\- enacted the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, legislation agreed upon by farm leailers. The act de¬ 
clared "the present acute economic emergency” to be, in part, “the con- 
seipience of a severe and increasing disparity between the prices of 
agricultural anil other commodities, which disparit\ has largely destroyed 
the purchasing power of farmers for industrial products.” The policy of 
(longress was to "re-establish prices to farmers at a level that will give 
agricultural commodities a purchasing power with respect to articles that 
farmers buy, ei]ui\alenr to the purchasing power of agricultural com¬ 
modities” before W'orld \\\\r I. I'he means of achieving this end was 
primarily control of production, which inyoivcd ultimately the determina¬ 
tion by public authority of the amount of each of the major commodities 

‘.See Jolin 1). Iil.iek, “ I he .Mc\.jrv-n.uigcn Movement,” Aweneem Economic 
Rcvicvc, iS (ig:S), pp. 40^4:7, 1 heodt)re .S.ilt)utON and John D. Hicks, Agricultural 
Dtu'ontcnt in the Middle ll’eyr, /yoo /vjjj (.M.ulison; Unnersitv of Wisconsin Press 
ig^i); (iilherr C. Fire, Geort’c N. Peek and the Fi^ht jor Farm Parity (Norman:' 
L'ni\ersiry of Okl.ihom.i Press, 1954). 
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that should be produced by each farmer. Tlie hope was thus: to limit 
agiicultural production and thereby to raise farm prices. 

l^he passage of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 initiated a 
long series of governmental actions, with the object i.f achieving parity 
for the farmei. In one way or another most of the legislation sought to 
manage farm production by controlling production, by stimulating con¬ 
sumption, or by fixing prices. Production or acreage allormcnts were 
employed from rime tt) time, somcrimes in association w ith government 
purchase and stf)rage programs at prices higher than would have been 
obtained on a free market. Among the measures to incrcasi- consumption, 
the school-lunch program was c<»nspicuous althougli disposition through 
foreign aid also played a role. Some legislative acts dealt with a group of 
basic commodities while special legislative controls were established for 
tobacco, sugar, and dairs' products. 

During the 1930’s experimentation with farm policy brougbt limited 
relief but it remained for the demands induced by World War II to lift 
the prices of farm products above parity. Stimulation, rather tlian limita¬ 
tion, of production became the order of the day and the administrative 
mechanisms built up in the 1930’s were used to guide production into 
desired lines. The Korean War prolonged the dciiinnd for farm products, 
but its termination soon stimulated the concern of the American farmer 
about agricultural policy. 

Eisc/iho'wer's farm slump. Thr proposition that farm prices and income 
serve as a crude index of the political temperature of the farmer finds 
further illustration in the intensification of the debate on farm policy in 
the years from 1952 to 1956. A tapering off in the demand for farm 
products, together with the surpluses built up by a combination of in¬ 
creased agricultural efficiency and the stimulation of price supports, 
caused a rapid decline in farm prices beginning in late 1952. 1 he behavior 
of farm prices over this period appears in Figure 2.2, which presents in 
more detail and for a shorter period the price indices of farm and in¬ 
dustrial products that underlie Figure 2.1. Note in higure 2.2 that the 
prices received by farmers, in relation to the prices they paid, steadily 
deteriorated from 1952 and by 1956 had dropped markedly below the 
1952 level. (The index of all farm prices averages out the gyrations in 
the prices of individual commodities, and Figure 2.2 includes also the 
index of prices for meat animals to suggest the variability in the prices of 
individual farm products.) Net agricultural income in 1955 was 27 per 
cent less than in 1951, a shift that did not sit well with farmers who saw 
other sectors of the economy enjoying a high level of prosperity. 

The Eisenhow^er Administrati.^ii initiated, under Secretary of Agricul- 
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Fifi/irc j..\ Indices of Prices Received hy Farmers and of Prices Paid by 
Farmers (.Monthly Data), 


tiirc I’yra I aft Henson, a program looking rowanl the liquidation of 
agricultural surpluses and the reduction of the levels of farm price sup- 
})orr, measures calculatetl to encourage a downward movement of agri¬ 
cultural output and a citvward movement of farm population/' As farm 
})rice declines conrinuetl, midwestern fanners in particular became more 
vocal in their unhappiness. In the 1954 congressional elections the Re¬ 
publican vote sagged most noticeablv' in farming areas most seriously 
affected b\- price declines, A Democratic Camgress, with the aid of Re¬ 
publicans from the farm states, in 1956 adopted a high-support farm bill 
onlv to have it vetoed bv the President. Vet the .\dministration, fearful 
of the potential repercussions in the farm regions, then adopted policies 
far more favorable to the farmer than it had evidently originally in- 

I he drift of .Xdiuinlstration policy had been predictable from the 1952 Republican 
jd.itform which favored “a farm program aimed at full parity prices for all farm 
products in the market place." It expressed opposition to “restrictions on the American 
farmers’ ability to prtiduce" and proposed commodity loans at a level necessary “to 
maintain a balanced pitnluction.” 
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tended.® Those policies did not suffice to prevent in 1956 a loss of several 
Republican House scats or a decline in Eisenhower’s popular vote in 
farming districts west of the Mississippi. 

From spontaneous movement to crystallized interest: Fermanent mobiliza¬ 
tion. One of the morals of the preceding recital is that movements of 
political protest tend to develop w hen a sector of the pf)piilarif)n regards 
itself as unjustly treated or as the \ icfim of circumstances, for fifty or 
sixty years after the Civil War, farmcis’ mov'cnirnts tended to sweep the 
country at times of economic crisis; mov'^cments developed more nr less 
spontaneously in response to frustration and deprivation. Once the vicis¬ 
situdes that gave birth to the agitation disappeared, the organization 
formed to carry the movement withered. When tlic pain left, the farmer 
quit squawking and went back to the plow. 

'I he alternation of vitality and feebleness in farm organization has ap¬ 
parently been replaced by a permanent mobilization for political action; 
organizations of farmers maintain a constant alert. This development of 
farm organizations parallels the growth of collective endeavor in all sec¬ 
tors of American society. The character of modern public policy rotjuires 
that farm organizations—like tariff lobbyists and public utility legislative 
representatives—give unremitting attention to the actions of government. 
Instead of a slumbering, rustic giant roused only by depression and ad¬ 
versity, farm organizations, well-organized and competently led, main¬ 
tain an interest in public polic\ as keen and continuous as that of any 
business or labor group. In a sense public policy~by creating public 
bounty and by making the income of agriculture in part a matter of 
political decision—has given farmers a powerful incentive to join togethei 
in cohesive organization. 

The broad objectives of farm organizations have been stated in terms 
of the achievement of a principle of fair treatment for a disadvantaged 
sector of the economy, but often their operations have had the odor of 
the old-style tariff lobby. Nevertheless, farmers, given the way the eco¬ 
nomic system operates, occupy a peculiarly vulnerable position. 1 heir 
troubles have been magnified b\' the problems of adjusting the farm plant 
and labor force to the reduced .scale dictated by the new agricultural 
technology. Even were that adju.stment out of the way, the perverse re- 

"For treatments of go^ ernmental policy toward agriculture, see 13 . C. Blaisdell, 
Government and Agriculture (New \ork: I'arrar & Kinchart, 1940); Bela (jold, 
Warthne Economic Planning in Agriculture (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949}; M. R. Benedict, Far?n Policies of the United States, iw>-t9P> York: 

Twentieth Century Fund, 195?); Lowrv Nelson, American Farm Life (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, '954)* 
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fusal of the cc(>iK)niic system to solve everything iuitoniatically in accord 
with the rules of classical economics makes it most improbable that the 
farm problem will soon evaporate. Despite the forbidding administrative 
and economic problems involved in governmental interposition, farm 
spokesmen will pn;bablv for a long time continue to invoke the aid o*^ 
i>o\ernment to maintain what they regard as an equitable status for 
agriculnire.' 

Clvavat^CH within Afrriculture: Farm Spokesmen 

Platform drafters appeal to the farmers and political orators allude to 
the sterling virtues of their rural constituents, but only in a poetic sense 
can one speak of “the” farmer, 'The agricultural population constitutes no 
honiogeiKMMis block of voters with like political interests and aspirations, 
(.onllicts in party loyalties and divergencies in economic interest divide 
agriculture into many ‘cgments, each with its own special concern about 
public pohc\’. Although birmers may respond warmly to those candidates 
who succeed in building an image of themselves as genuine friends of the 
farmer, only on a most limited number of issues do farmers as a whole 
share a common interest. 

Protiucers of dilferenr crops often have different problems. I'obacco 
faiiiieis, daiiNinen, anil citrus growers have little in common and each 
group pursues its own ends. One class of farmers may produce the raw' 
materials for another and their political objectives may clash, as when 
dair\'meii and poultr\'men of the Xortheast protest against high support 
prices for feed grains. Often competition between different types of 
farmers spills over into the political arena, as in the fight between dairy¬ 
men and growers of oil-bearing products over legislative discrimination 
against oleomargarine. I he varying positions of commodities with respect 
to the world marker bear on the political orientation of their producers. 
I hus, dair\ men advocate protectionist measures to block cheese imports. 

h'arm producers differ widely in the scale of their operations, a factor 
that generates political difference's within the agricultural population. 
Although no farm is really big as economic enterprises go, large-scale 
farms, which numbered 10^,000 or i.H per cent of the 3.7 million com¬ 
mercial farms in 1950, accounted for slightly more than one-fourth of 
the value of farm products .sold.'^ Large family-scale farms, 10.3 per cent 

'Si'c J. K. (I.ilbr.iith, "I'conomic Preconceptions and the Farm Policy,” American 

EciDiumw /\c’; 7 t ;e. 44 u<;^4), pp. 4«>-s;. 

"In .iddlrion lo the farms cLissilicd as commercial, in 1950 there were 1.7 million 
residential and part-time f.irttis which accounted for only 2.9 per cent of the value 
of larm prodiu ts sold. The ligurcs are from R. L. .Mighell, American Agriculture, Its 
Stuientre anj Vlaee :n the Economy (New York; W'ilev, 1955), p. 56. 
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of all commercial farms, were responsible for another one-fourth of the 
value of farm products. Ihus, less than 15 per cent of th: fa. ins produced 
one-half of the marketed farm products. At the other end of the scale, 
smaller farms making up 43 per cent of all commercial farms accounted 
for only 10 per cent of the value of farnl products soid. 'These lifeless 
figures conceal extremes of wealth and poverty not without political 
significance.® 

Many of these differences among agricultural producers ate reflected 
in the structure of farm organizations. A goodly number of associations 
formed along commodity lines adv'ance the can've of their meinhcrships. 
Illustrative arc the American Cranberry Growers Association, the Ameri¬ 
can Livestock Association, the American Sugar Cane League, the National 
Apple Institute, the National Beet Grow'crs Federation, the American 
Pork Producers Association, the National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, and the National Wool Growers Federation. Farm organiza¬ 
tions shade over into associations in which food processors have a hand, 
and it is not uncommon for leaders of food-processing industries to adorn 
their ears with wisps of straw and attempt, with some success, to camou¬ 
flage themselves as farmers to gain legislative advantage. 

The great general farm organizations loom laigcr in the public eye than 
do the specialized farm group.s. They also parallel broad ideological 
cleavages within the farm population. 'These organizations arc the Na¬ 
tional Grange, the American k'arm Bureau Federation, and the National 
Farmers’ Union; each attemp’^s to cover the nation although none is 
entirelv^ successful. Each is equipped with the customary organizational 
apparatus—annual national meetings, designed to be representative of tiic 
membership, together with the necessary executive and administrative 
staffs—to determine the wishes of the membership and to direct pressure, 
at the appropriate times, upon Congress and other national governmental 
agencies.^'* 

National Grange. In its early days the National Grange, with its bel¬ 
ligerent radicalism, aroused anxieties in Wall Street hut it has become a 
comparatively conservative farm organization. It pictures itself as “the 
oldest and largest farm organization in America and the only I'arm 
Fraternity in the W^orld.” It is a “.social, educational and economic force, 

” See Department of Agriculture, Developmnt of Agriculture's Human Resources, 
A Report on Vroblems of Low-Income Farmers (Washington, 1955). 

‘"For a survev of farmers’ organizations, see Wesley McCmne, ’the Fa'nn Bloc 
(Garden City: Doubleday, Doran, 1943). See also his Who's Behind Our Farm Policy? 
(New York': Praegcr, 1956), a survev of business organizations interested in farm 
policy. 
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plus a ncighborlv and coiiiniunity building agency.” It places emphasis, 
according to its literature, “on moral and spiritual idealism. It is a fra* 
rernitv u irh a beautiful ritual.” Founded as a fraternal order, the Grange 
retains its ritualistic forms. Its chief officer is the National Master while 
the supreme auihoritv in ritualistic matters is the Assembly of Dometcr, 
presilled ov er by the I ligb Priest of Dcmetcr. 

I be (irange draws tbe hulk of its nicmhership from the Northeast. It 
csists on a firm l)asis in the New J'nglanil states, but the state granges 
with tbe largest membership are New 'S'ork, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. A 
secondary area of (irange strength is tbe Pacific Nortbw est, wberc power¬ 
ful Slate organizations exist in Washington and Oregon. With two-thirds 
of its membership in the Northeast, National Cirange policies reflect the 
rural conservatism of these states and tbe interests of farmers advanta¬ 
geously situated in relation to rich domestic markets. 

Ihc (irange early manifested lukewarmness toward New Deal pro¬ 
grams to control agricultural production, primarily, it may be supposed, 
because (irange memlters did not have so mucb to gain tbercby as did 
soutbern and midwestern farmers whose views were reprcscntevl by the 
l arm bureau b'evleration. I he resolutions and literature of the Grange 
long bad a timbre not unlike Republican campaign speeches, but the 
(irange, like tbe Republican party, eventually altered its tone. As federal 
farm programs became firmly established, the Grange developed policy 
proposals of its own, proposals which varied with the circumstances and 
took into account the special problems of its membership. 

In its program the (irange took a middle course between the 

advocates of bigh-suj)port prices and those who proposed to abandon all 
farm programs and let the market control production and prices. It urged 
transttional measures looking toward the eventual removal of production 
control... Vet even in its long-term program it recommended price sup¬ 
ports w hen necessary to “achieve stabilized farm parity income and to 
meet emergency reijuiremcnts for food or fiber." It sought to promote 
the welfare of middle-income farm families “whicii receive all or a major 
portion of their income from farm operations" and low-income farm 
families. I bc Grange recognized the right of “corporation-type” farmers 
to operate freely, but it maintained “that neither their needs nor the 
general welfare justifies the use of public funds to supplement or support 
their income.” 

At ()i\e time the Grange aligned itself firmly with protectionist manu¬ 
facturers on foreign trade policy; it demanded repeal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act. Isventually the (irange came around to a position 
of advocacy of reduction of barriers to international trade and of mcas- 
uros to regain foreign markers for American farm products. Trade unions 
find little favor with the Grange, which opposes “all efforts of labor 
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unions to organize farmers or farm 'vorkers.” The Grange took some 
credit for blocking repeal of the Taft-Hartlcy Act a;id k lias recom¬ 
mended enactment of “right-to-\vork” laws by the stares. Alrlioiigh the 
Grange secs a place of usefulness for labor unions to “olTsct the power 
of organized or big industry and finance,” its detailed views on labor 
policies can give little comfort to labor organi/ation.s. 

American Farm Bureau Icdcratioii, The American Farm Ikin .ui Federa¬ 
tion, with a tinge of arrtigancc, asserts that it is the voice of the farmer.^ 
A powerful voice it is indeed but it speaks principally foi tlic corn and 
cotton farmer. About one-half of its membership is in the Midwest and 
another one-third in the South. From tlic circumstances of its origin in 
local groups of farmers organized bv the county agents, it developed 
and continues to maintain close rclationsliips with tlie land-grant colleges 
and their state extension services.'- In a sense the Federation speaks for 
a c(xalition of cotton, corn, and the agricultural services associated with 
the land-grant colleges. Its great legislative success in tlie i93o*s resulted 
in part from the fact that it brought the South and the Alidwest into 
alliance, a problem that had plagued the agrarian politicians of the 1920’s. 
The maintenance of the coalition of cotton and corn requires the develop¬ 
ment of Federation programs acceptable to both regions, a task that at 
times creates serious internal stresses in the organization. Tlie defeat of 
the 1957 corn bill in Congress shov\ed that all was not well with the 
alliance of cotton and corn. 

Although comparative measurements of political strength arc hazard¬ 
ous, the Farm Bureau is certainly the most powerful of tlie three general 
farm organizations. Any legislative or administrative measure, concludes 
the historian of the Bureau, “that is opposed by the Al^'BF is not likely 
to get far. On most agricultural matters, except possibly some highly 
specialized cooperative or crop matter, it is not too much to say that 
unless AFBF actively supports it the chances of its success arc slight.” 
To make known its views, the Federation employs able leaders and pays 
them well. It maintains a research staff to aid it in reaching its decisions; 
through its “department of information” it educates the general public 
as well as its own membership. 

In presenting the views of the farmer to Congress, federation officials 

” The official historian of the Grange, its Ffigh Priest Fincritiis, concludes that with 
erratic weather, insect pests, and other such problems the fanner lias ‘all the headaches 
he can possibly bear” without adding that of organized labor.—C. M. (jardner, The 
Grange—Friend of the Fanner (Washington: I he National C»range, 1949), p. 170. 

For a general survey, sec K. deS. Brunner and I'.. I Isin Pao Yang, Rural America 
and the Extension Service (New York- Teachers College, 1949). 

”0. M. Kile, The Farm Bureau federation through Three Decades (Baltimore: 
The Waverly Press, 1948), p. 589. 
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guided bv'^ resolutions v<)tcd by the annual convention, whicn is, of 
course, close!v guiilcd bv' the Federation officials. They employ the usual 
methods of testifying bcftirc congressional committees, interviewing 
Oingressinen, ami stirring up pressure on statesmen in their home dis¬ 
tricts. Bv enlisting the support of its affiliated state and county organiza¬ 
tions, the Federation can, when the occasion demands, turn enormous 
pressure on (.ongress. Its Washington representatives watch the legislative 
process and guide the strategy of battle.'* 

1 he Federation promotes the cause of the more prosperous farming 
classes of its midwestern and southern constituency with great zeal and 
abilit\'. The tv pcs of measures appropriate to that cause differ from time 
to time. The Federation had an influential hand in the formation of the 
e.irl\' New Deal agricultural legislation and collaborated closely with the 
Department of Agriculture. In the carlv 1940’s, however, it came into 
conflict with the Demociatic Department of Agriculture. The ba.ses of 
conflict were complex. One factor w'as .simply rivalry for farm leadership, 
bur more fumlamental was a difference over the means to be employed 
to maintain farm income—and over what farmers’ incomes were to be 
maintained. In i94(^> Allan Kline, of Iowa, became president of the Federa¬ 
tion, at which rime it moved toward a policy of flexible price .supports 
at a lower level, a doctrine that made a good deal of hard economic .sense 
bur which incidentally would hasten bankruptcy for the smaller, le.s.s- 
eflicient farmer.''' Fhe f ederation stronglv, and succe.ssfully, oppo.scd in 
1949 the Brannan plan, a pniposal by the Democratic Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture, which placed emphasis on “parity income” rather than “parity 
price” and included features of bcnelit to consumers of agricultural 
products. 

W ith the election of I'iscnhower, the Federation again came to enjoy 
close relations with the Department of Agriculture. Its friends occupied 
high posts in the Department and the .Administration’s farm legislative 
recommeiulations generally followed lines congenial to it.*" In turn, the 

" In tlu- \i)^z debate on appropriations for the Farm Security Administration, 
Rejiresent.ui\e Hook asserted. “One of the nu)st revolting things that has come to 
my attention since 1 have been a member of C^ongrcss was the fact that Edward 
O’Neal, he.ul of the Farm IFireau Federation, sat in the gallery yesterday afternoon 
signaling and directing the efforts of those on the floor of the House to sabotage one 
of the finest (Io\ eminent agencies th.it this Government has had in the interest of 
the .small farmer and the war program. I say this advisedly because I saw it with 
my ow n eyes, and I refer to many others, including my good friend Jed Johnson of 
Oklahoma, who obser\ed the same t.ietics.”— Congressional Record (daily ed.), 
.March 13, 1941, p. 

'•'vSee 1’’. L. Butir, "1 he Politics «»f .Agricultural Sub.sidics,” Proceedings, Academy of 
Political Science, 15 (i952'>,pp. 54-68. 

"*See C. .M. Hardin, "The Republican Department of Agriculture—A Political 
Interpretation,” Journal of Farm Econo?nics, 36 (1954), pp. 210-227. On Republican- 
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Federation supported Eisenhower in his 1956 dispute with the Democratic 
Congress over farm legislation It by no means proposes that government 
abandon agriculture to tite free market; rather it advocated flexible price 
supports which could be managed to adjust productii>n dow nward and 
to avoid the accumulation of surpluses. In' keeping witii its large-farmer 
orientation it argued, in connection with the soil bank proposal, that “no 
limits be placed on the amount that the indivitlual proilucer may earn 
or receive under the plan,” in contrast with the Grange vievv' that the 
larger farming enterprises should have to look out for tliemsclves w ithout 
government aid. Simultaneously, the Federation recogni/; d the serious¬ 
ness of the problem of “rural under-employment” leading to low living 
standards and urged that further “consideration and study” be given to 
the problem. 

In its general position the Federation probably sided w irh the implacable 
economic trends that were to triumph in the long run. W hether public 
policy can, or should, long offset the technological developments making 
it difficult for small farmers to exist was debateablc if not questionable. 
Yet in taking its position the Federation leadership ran counter to the 
short-run interests of many of its members, aroused charges that it mis¬ 
represented titc farmers, and strained the unit) of the organization. I'hc 
southern wing of the Federation remained cool tow ard flexible supports 
and some southern state federations took public stands in opposition. I'.vcn 
in its midwestern strongholds, rival, and perhaps fiy-by-night, farm 
organizations arose to present 1 contrary view'.^' 

An early indication of the emerging big-farmer orientation of the 
Federation w^as its successful campaign to kill the l^'arm Security Ad- 

isin among Farm Bureau members in AVisconsin, sec ],. D. Kpstein, 'I'hc M'^isconsi/i 
Fartn Vote for Governor, 1^^4^-1954 Madison: University of AV'isconsin, Bureau of 
Government, 1956). 

”Thc role of the Farm Bureau hierarchy in the agricultural discontent of the 
middle 1950’s suggests an animadversion on the function of organized groups in 
restraining as well as in representing their membership. 1 he chances arc that, at 
least under some conditions, an extensive, powerful, and politically sophisticated group 
leadership structure may restrain the more boisterous, rcflc.x actions of the rank and 
file against adverse circumstances. In the absence of an operating group structure and 
hierarchy, leaders of the moment may rise and fan the flames of discontent of a ilis- 
advantaged class of persons. A long-established leadersliip, however, may take a more 
restrained position because of its estimate of wh.-’t is feasible by way of remedial 
action and perhaps because of a tendency of well-organized hlerarcliies to become 
somewhat conservative. Mobs act differently from disciplined regiments. In a broad 
sense, the organizational apparatus of private groups may, under some times and 
circumstances, serve as an instrument to govern—to restrain in quite as great a 
degree as it may be an instrument of agitation. All tltis is not, of course, to deny 
that other sorts of factors also bore ’ ■ the particular situation on the actions of the 
Federation, not the least of which was the close communion between its midwestern 
hierarchy and the Republican leadership. 
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ministration, a unit of the Department of Agriculture born in early New 
Deal clays to rehabilitate low-income farmers. It reached a class of farmers 
neglected by tlie principal programs of farm credit and production 
management. Moreover, it concerned itself with the wages and working 
conditions of farm workers, even migratory w^orkers upon wliom farm 
proprietors with heavy seasonal labor requirements were especially de¬ 
pendent. I'arly in 1042 the Federation launclicd a barrage against the 
harm Security Administration, w'hich was not invulnerable to charges of 
ineniciency. Its opposition W'as interpreted, however, as the action of an 
organi/arion representative of large-scale farming, which did not want 
“any governmental agency to help restore tenants, sharecroppers, and 
farm lalxners to ownership and operation of their own farms” to the 
detriment of the interests of its members.^'* 

\ feature of h'cdcration policy has been its vigorous attempt to estab¬ 
lish and maintain itself as the predominant, if not the sole, spokesman for 
rlie farmer. At least a color of truth pervades the cynical observation 
that the Iwderation fights for the Iowa corn grower, speaks for the 
Alabama cotton pl.inter, bur most of all it looks out for the American 
harm bureau Federation, before the extensive development of agricul¬ 
tural administrative apparatus in the 1930’s, the principal agencies dealing 
with farmers were the state extension services connected with the state 
land-grant colleges, ('ommonly the Federation and the state colleges were 
joined together in informal alliance to their mutual advantage. Admini.s- 
trative actions by the l*'ederal Department of Agriculture that by-passed 
the state colleges aroused the opposition of the Federation, whicli saw 
farm programs moving into the hands of organi/ations less susceptible to 
its inlluence. It reacted with special vigor against direct federal con- 
.sultati\e and service relations with groups of farmers, apparently on the 
basis of the doctrine that only it should speak for farmers. 

The ITileration has been most impatient with the Soil Conservation 
Service which deals directly with local soil conscr\ati()n districts. It has 
urged that the Service’s functions be devolved upon the state extension 
services, and in 195^ administrative actions by Secretary Benson were 
attacked by the National .Association of Soil (Conservation Districts as 
calculated to bring the .soil conservation program within the orbit of the 
state extension services and the F'arm bureau. .\ sv stem of countv land- 
use planning committees by which the Department of Agriculture pro¬ 
posed to consult with farmers on the form and administration of agricul¬ 
tural programs met a quick death as the Federation moved in on the 
appropriations committee. Farm bureau leaders, perhaps mindful of the 

Rcprcscnt.itivc Dingcll in Congressional Record (d.ulv ed.), March 13, 1942, p. 
2505. 
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Federation s origins in official stimulation, regarded these and other 
measures as designed to create new and competing organizations of 
farmers. We will, the President of the AFBF said, “crack down on any 
group that will do that.” At one stage the Federation even proposed 
that all the important farm programs be placed in control of state com¬ 
mittees to be appointed “from nominations tlic wStatc director of 
extension after consulting with State-wide farm organizaiions.” In a 
number of states, such a policy would have constitutctl virtual delega¬ 
tion of public authority to the Farm Bureau.-'* 

On issues outside the agricultural sphere, the Federation often takes 
a stand parallel to that of the principal business groups. (}n labor tjucs- 
tions it tends to throw its weight with business, and some state federa¬ 
tions have spearheaded movements for legislation to restrict organized 
labor. It favors legislation to exempt that part of corptn ation income paid 
out as dividends from the corporation income tax. In 19;^ it supported 
the elimination of national control of the held price of natural gas. On 
such matters peripheral to agriculture. Federation leaders at times come 
perilously close to converting their organization into a tool of business 
w ithout much regard to the concern of farmers with the issues at stake. 
On the other hand, the Federation looks to business for support on farm 
issues and may feel obliged to reciprocate. 

National Farmers' Union. The National I'armcrs’ Uni(>n is differentiated 
from other farm organizations l)y its tradition, its ideology, its program, 
and the location of its membership. Founded in 'Pexas in 1902 by men 
who had been active in the Farmers’ Alliance, the Union carries on tiie 
tradition of old-fashioned, militant agrarian radicalism. Its memberslup 
centers in such Great Plains states as Oklahoma, Nebraska, and the Da¬ 
kotas, and strong state affiliates exist in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Montana, 
and Colorado. The geography of its membership makes the politics of 
wheat an important item on its agenda, and the special uncertainties of 

’"The story of the influence of the Federation on the administrative structure of 
farm programs is long and involved. See Cirant McConnell, / he Decline of Afirariaii 
Democracy (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1953) and C. Al. Ilardin, 
The Politics of Agriculture (Glencoe: Free Press, 1952). 

The abiding jurisdictional jealousies of the I'anii Bureau Tederation may be a 
specific manifestation of a general tendency of organized groups to seek to monopo¬ 
lize the right to organize and speak for particular mnstituencies. When governmental 
agencies, for example, set up advisory committees that represent unorganized as well 
as organized segments of particular industries, trade associations often utter hypo¬ 
critical protests about dictatorial inclinations to ignore the recognized and established 
spokesmen of business. Illustrative of the same phenomenon is the ill-concealed antip¬ 
athy of the American Legion toward o’her groups of veterans. Jurisdictional anxieties 
are by no means limited to labor unions. 
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fiiniiinir on the uestcrri rim of arable land find reflection in its outlook. 

1 lie ideas of the co-operative niovcnient occupy a prominent place in 
the Union’s jiolitical creed and at times internal debate has been spirited 
on the issue of the relative emphasis to be given the development of co¬ 
operatives as against legislative means for the advancement of the cause 
of the farmer. I hc more extreme pronouncements of the Union con¬ 
template the ultimate replacement of private enterprise by co-operatives 
as the “onlv means hv which the ptitcntial abundance of this Nation may 
he made available to all its people and bv which true democracy may be 
maintained and safe-guarded.” In keeping with its doctrines, the Union 
has sponsored co-operative terminals, elevators, insurance enterprises, 
creameries, and agencies for the purchase of farm supplies and the sale 
of farm products. 

1 he L'nion advocates measures to encourage and protect the owner- 
operateil, famih’ farm. It opposes the “factory farm” and commercialized 
agriculture. Its faith in farming as a “way of life” brings it into conflict 
with the farm bureau federation, which tends to rci>ard farming un- 
seniimentallv as a wav to make money. On other matters also, it has 
opposed the f'arm bureau. In i95<^>, for example, it advocated high and 
rigid price supports while the federation supported the Republican Ad¬ 
ministration’s jle\il)lc price-support program. 

A remnant of the drive toward farmer-labor collaboration of the 
Populist days remains in the program of the Union. It maintains friendly 
relations with labor organizations ami participated actively in the move¬ 
ment for the ailoption of the f'mplo\ ment Act of 1946. It does not be¬ 
grudge labor’s gains. It supported the brannan plan, a widely discussed 
scheme proposed hs' President Truman’s Secretary of .Agriculture, wdiich 
woiihl have both maintained prices to farmer and given urban consumers 
farm commodities at prices fixed by the market. The Union acclaimed 
the jilan as “an historic advance in agricultural policy-making because it 
grow s our of and recognizes the great truth that each group in our society 
depeiuls upon all the others and that governmental programs must serve 
faiily the needs of all groups.” f'arm bureau leaders take a more jaundiced 
view of most such measures that might benefit urban consumers.-^ 

(iiven its traditional strain of reformism—attachment to the family 
farm, opposition to monopoly, advocacy of co-operatives, friendliness to 
labor—the f armers’ L’nitm in recent decades has been on the Democratic 
siile of the fence. Repulilican politicians and leaders of competing farm 

-'On rhe I'.inners' l’nion irfiier.illv, sec W'. P. rucker, “Populism Up-To-Date: 
riio Sror\ of the f'.inmrs' L'iihhi,” Agniultural History, 21 (1947), PP- 19H-208, and 
“ riic r.irnicrs’ Union: Ihc Social rhouglu of a Current Agrarian Alovcment,” 
SoiitbiL'Cstcrti Sot'iA Sricncc Qitjrti'rly, 27 (1946). pp. 45-5j. 
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organizations have not been above chirging that the Union’s native Amer¬ 
ican radicalism amounted to iin-Americanism.-“ 

Farrn workers. Organization of agriculture has been limited mainly to 
farm owners and managers. Agricultural labor and farm tenanrs have 
not found their political voice through organization. 'The IWVV made 
an early attempt to organize farm labor. It claimed in the vears 1916-1918 
a membership of 18,000, chiefly casual workers in the corn tiiul wheat 
belts, for its Agricultural Workers Organization. Within a few' vears the 
IWW practically disappeared. In the early ’thirties the Soutiicrn Farm 
Tenants Union came into existence, in part to resist the imposition of a 
disproportionate share of the adjustments involved in crop reduction upon 
tenants and sharecroppers. It aLso made attempts to obtain better pay for 
seasonal agricultural workers, but its strength was limited and its small 
membership was concentrated mainly in Arkansas. In 1946 the Union, 
now called the National Farm Labor Union, became an AFL affiliate and 
extended its activities to the organization of citrus workers m Florida 
and California. The heavy need for seasonal labor in agricukure creates 
a migratory labor force exceptionally subject to exploitation. Migratory 
workers, moreover, because they are migratory. Jack the political capacity 
for self-protection enjoyed by relatively immobile groups of laborers. 

In most instances in wdiich farm workers have been organized elTec- 
tively enough to attempt to strike, they have been suppressed with a 
ferocity that would make evt:i the most reactionary iiulustrialist blush 
with shame. In addition, farm organizations have generally sought, and 
often succeeded, in excluding farm labor from the benefits of labor 
legislation, such as unemployment insurance, workman’s compensation, 
and wage and hour rules. “We vigorously support,” resolved tlie I^'arm 
Bureau Federation in 1955, “the agricultural and seasonal exemptions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act.” At the same time the Bureau concluded 
that the provisions of the Social Security Act covering agricultural 
workers paid $100 or more in cash by one employer in one year were 
“impractical and burdensome for farmers who are employers of part-time 
workers, transients, or aliens admitted to the United States on a temporary 
basis.” Amendments to make the legislation “workable” were recom- 

“-In 1950, in a published letter, the executive .ecretary of the Utah State Farm 
Bureau Federation, asserted that Democratic Repr».sentative VV. K. Ciranger, a candi¬ 
date for re-election, had exhibited an animosity toward all “farmers’ organizations 
except the Communist-dominated Farmers Union.” 1 he Union and its adjunct, the 
Farmers Union Serxice Corporation, sued the Utah State farm Bureau and won 
$25,000 in damages. Representative Granger had introduced a bill that would have 
compelled complete separation of the Farm Bureau and the State Agricultural Exten¬ 
sion Services, a step strongly opposed by the f irm Bureau federation. 
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mended. In some instances farm organizations have obtained exemptions 
in the application of labor legislation to such processes as canning, pack¬ 
ing, and the operation of creameries, matters essentially industrial in 
nature. 

Unify and division amon^ fanners. This brief review of the major general 
farm organizations should make it clear that agriculture cannot be re¬ 
garded as a unit either politically or economicallv. Distinctions of objec¬ 
tive fouiuled on economic interest are supplemented by contrasts in broad 
political ideok)gy which find reflection in the programs of farm groups, 
f arm organizations only infrcquentlv unite for legislative purposes. Under 
the impact of economic disaster they may work together or under special 
circumstances, they may join in coalition, as in the lobbying of the 
principal farm organizations, save the Farmers’ Union, in World War II 
for special treatment under price-control policies. More typically, the 
major farm organizations urge upon Congress conflicting programs. 

The Genesis and Course of Political Movements 

The preceding discussion has served to indicate some of the political 
concerns and characteristics of agriculture, an important though declin¬ 
ing clement of the American political complex, d he analv.sis has, more¬ 
over, been designed to go beyond the specific example and to point 
toward ideas of utility in the understanding of the political process 
generally. 

Political systems may exist in a stable, even static, form over long 
periods. I he holders of power are unchallenged; the allocation of rights, 
privileges, and benefits remains acceptable on all sides; every man knows 
liis pl.ice and keeps it. In modern states so serene a political condition 
does not prevail for long. Fhe equilibrium—the balance, the ordered 
course of affairs, the established pattern—is disturbed from time to time 
b\' some change that generates discontent. Such dislocations tend to set 
off movements in demand of a correction of the balance or for the crea¬ 
tion of a new oixler. Discontent may find expression timough a political 
movement, a more or le.ss spontaneous ri.sing of the people concerned, or 
it may be manifest in the intensified activities of existing organized 
groups. The farmers’ movements, sketchily surveyed here, merely exem¬ 
plify this more general pattern of maladjustment, agitation, and govern¬ 
mental action. 

What is it that sets t)fF political agitation, that brings demands for 
goxernmental action, that arouses groups, even stimulates the creation 
of new group.s, to clamor for attention and for greater consideration in 
the decision-making processes of the community? In the example chosen. 
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agriculture, particularly certain segn.ents of it, had suffered severe eco¬ 
nomic deprivation. This change in circumstances generated discontent 
and led to demands for political remedies. It would be wrong to contend 
from this instance that all political movements arc set in morion by a 
change in objective external conditions or by material deprivation. Yet 
some new clement must be introduced into a situation to stimulate resort 
to political action. 1 hat new clement may be an economic change, which 
dislocates pre-existing relationships; it may be a threat to a status already 
enjoyed; it may be mass frustration in any one ('f a vMrietv of forms. 

The frequency with which alterations in economic circumstances ig¬ 
nite political agitation gives rise to the thcorv that economic factors 
underlie all political activity. It seems clear, however, tliat other factors 
may be influential in setting into motion movements leading tt) a new 
political equilibrium. New scientific discoveries, for example, may direct 
attention to conditions hitherto iinperceivcd, or may point to possibilities 
previously unknown, and be instrumental in stimuiating political action. 
I'hc discovery of immunization against certain diseases by vaccination 
and other methods, for example, laid the basis for political crusades for 
compulsory, universal vaccination. An idea, or ideal, may be a factor of 
great force in movements leading to the reshaping of public policy. I low 
is one, for example, to explain the movements for the expansion of man¬ 
hood suffrage? The woman suffrage movement? Or what single factor 
was at the bottom of the prohibition movement? Or why docs a move¬ 
ment begin at any particular time rather than at an earlier time? A 
concrete condition may exist over long periods, and at some particular 
moment unrest flares up to redress a long-standing wrong. Simple ex¬ 
planations of the origins of political disequilibrium must be regarded with 
reserve. 

The introduction of a new clement creating demands for a readjust¬ 
ment in the social situation does not invariably lead to political agitaticin. 
In one situation discontent may lead to legislative action and in another 
it may work itself out in the nonpolitical sphere. In the 1920’s certain 
leaders, such as President Coolidge, counseled the unhappy farmers to 
abide by the operation of beneficent economic laws. I hey meant that 
farmers producing at high cost should reduce their costs, produce some¬ 
thing else on their lands, or seek a livelihood in industry; that agriculture 
should adjust itself to the changed situation oy the inexorable process of 
bankruptcy for high-cost producers. T he farmers refused to or could not 
take that course of action, and governmental remedies were sought. 
Harold Lasswell says: “Although political movements begin in unrest, all 
social unrest does not find expression in political movements. Under some 
conditions, a community which is visited by plague may prax; under 
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other co/ulirions, the coiiiniunity will demand the retirement of the 
health enmmissinner.’’'I'o use a less remote example; at one time when 
unemployment increased, a citizens’ committee would solicit funds to 
maintain a soup line for those in distress; now pressure is brought on 
public autliorirics to increase the appropriation for unemployment relief. 
In ofK- culture drought-stricken farmers may pray for rain; in another 
they maN' petition Congress to appropriate for the installation of irriga¬ 
tion works, rims the content of the governmental sphere changes. 

VV'hen conditions are ripe for the rise of a political movement, a leader 
may come on the scene with a remedy. It is essential tliat the functions 
of leatlershi}), agitation, and education in political movements be per¬ 
ceived. before there can be a political movement, the persons making 
up the movement must be conscious of a common cause, a common 
injury, a common goal. I low is this consciousness created? Fundamen¬ 
tally by the sharing of evpericncc; and leaders, agitators, propagandists 
furnish the channels for the communication of a consciousness of com¬ 
mon interest. The agitator thus serves as a medium both for cementing 
together those with a common concern and for expressing that concern. 

I he leader converts the mutterings at the crossroads, in the taverns, and 
w herever men gather, into a movement; that is, a joint effort by a con¬ 
siderable number of persons to influence the course of events. Often 
would-be leaders misjudge the timeliness of their actions, and there is 
no response to their offer to lead. In such instances the time is not at 
hand to convert the discontent of scattered individvials into a cohesive 
movement. 

As a sense of common cause grows a remedy is evolved. For the 
agrarian unrest after World War 1 the McNary-I laiigcn bill served as a 
goal. As a ralhmg cry for his movement. Dr. I'ownsend evolved the 
“Fownsend Plan”; Henry Cleorge, the “Single Fax”; William Jennings 
brv an, free coinage of silver at sixteen to one. .As movements become 
more complex many measures may be brought under the canopy of a 
single slogan: the “New Deal”; the “full-dinner pail”; the “return to 
normalcy.” lAir effective agitation, the most complex measures must be 
reilucible to simple slogans. Fhe remedy around which a political move¬ 
ment is rallied need nor be workable. In fact, the remedies advocated 
by messiahs often are, as the .saying goe.s, “snares and delusions.” ^'et the 
expression of ihscontcnt is symptomatic of need for readjustment; evxn 
if the proposed therapy is futile the pressure may compel the government 
to devise a substitute treatment. For e.xample, the Townsend Plan, which 
proposcvl two hundred dollars a month for every person ovxr sixty, w^as 

Iho .Mc.isurcmcnt of Public Opinion,” Awcricj?i Political Science Review, 25 
pp. 0 1-5^6. 
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claimed by all the experts to be ^inworkabJe, but the pressure of Or. 
Townsend’s movement helped bring about the enactment of the Social 
Security Act, with a different method of caring for the aged. At times 
movements operate to dissipate frustrations by the mere expression of 
discontent, or they are w'orn down by the resistances of existing institu¬ 
tional patterns. In some instances—notably American municipal reform 
movements—discontent is blotted out by the enactment of an ordinance 
that symbolizes success for the movement but has no perceptible effect 
on the course of events. 

Not uncommonly an element of a movement is a diagnosis that blames 
all the misfortunes of the affected group on some convenient scapegoat: 
the railroads, the Jews, Wall Street, the capitalists, union bosses, munici¬ 
pal bosses.-* These diagnoses have simple, dramatic qualities and, there¬ 
fore, a high propaganda value. Yet they may be incorrect and may result 
in grave injustice, in uncontrollable outbursts of political discontent. 
Nonrati<jnal sorts of political disturbances characterized hy a high con¬ 
centration of attention to the devil in the situation may also he quite 
futile in alleviating the maladjustments that started all the commotion 
in the first place. 

In the course of their growth, movements usually acquire an organiza¬ 
tional apparatus and recruit a secretariat or a bureaucracy. Once the 
movement achieves its immediate objective, it may disappear, though its 
institutional machinery often gains virtual immortality. The movement 
may evolve into an organization that grasps new issues and new causes 
to keep itself alive. Most pressure groups, in fact, originate in an effort 
to cope with some immediate problem and then persist as an organization 
to deal with new matters of concern to the mcmberslup.-'* 

The foregoing discussion of the natural history of political movements 
suggests that one of the principal tasks of those who govern is to identify 
and deal with maladjustments that give rise to social discontent and po¬ 
litical movementSv/rhe skill and insight with which a politics of prevention 
is follow ed will determine whether those who govern wdll continue to 
govern. Social maladjustments tend to be neglected until they give rise 
to strong movements in demand of action; in rare instances all the 
techniques of social research are brought into play to observe, foresee, 
and plan thoroughly to meet rising problems. Those who govern may 

For a similar analysis, sec E. C. Lindeman, The Covmmnity (New York; /Vssocia- 
tion Press, 1921), cli. 9. 

-'For discussions of the nature of social movements, see R. M. Maciver, Social 
Causation (Boston: Ginn, 1942); Hadley Cantril, The Psycholofry of Social Moze- 
ments (New York: Wiley, 1941); Rudolf Heberle, Social Movements (New York; 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951). 
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choose to wear down bv delay and obstruction rather than deny or 
suppress. A lore often thev do not have the wit to see that corrective 
measures are in order; otherwise the personnel of governments W'OuJd 
not change so frecjiientiy. 
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Workers 


Indus i rialization has been at the root of most of the great domestic 
political issues in tlie United States since the War between the States. 
I'lic rise of manufacturing and the development of associated financial, 
transport, and distributive organizations generated changes of profound 
political significance. The expansion of new economic interests brought 
struggles for a redistribution of political power; and with the erection of 
mighty structures of private industrial power came demands from dis¬ 
advantaged groups for governmental redress of grievances. Agrarian 
protest movements that swept the country in the latter part of the nine¬ 
teenth century failed to stay the hand of the new colossus of finance and 
industry. After the turn of the century, in the Progressive movement and 
in Woodrow Wilson’s crusade for the “new freedom,” the middle classes 
and the small entrepreneur fought only a delaying action against the 
same antagonist. 

^n the battle for power in the state the worker has proved to be, at 
least potentially, the strongest force loosed by the process of industrializa¬ 
tion. The growth of industry in the United States thrust into numerical 

51 
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preponderance a working class sharply distinguished in status from the 
farmer and the small entrepreneur. In the main without property, this 
class found itself arrayed against tjiose possessing title to this world’s 
goods. With its resources limited to skills of mind and of muscle, it oc¬ 
cupied a situation of great insecurity. Without cash reserves, its very 
food and shelter were dependent on the vagaries of business conditions 
that determineil the regularity of the pay envelope. The only mode for 
tlefense ami offense open to the industrial w^orker \vas collective action, 
since I\e was alnujst powerless as an individual. 

I he American industrial laboring class emerged in an ideological cli¬ 
mate superficially hospitable to political action. Ooctrines of political 
e(|ualir\ and of the right of self-government seemed to pave the way for 
the new toiling masses to grasp power and to mold the state to suit their 
wishes. Aloreover, while American workers were increasing in number, 
socialist ideas were blossoming around the globe. Heady doctrines w^ere 
being proclaimed: workers should unite and take what was justly theirs. 
Aloreover, if they merged the ideas of socialism and democracy, they 
wouKl not have to take what they wanted—all they had to do was to 
vote for it. He w ho would understand politics in the large may ponder 
well the status of labor: a numerically great force in a society adhering 
to the doctrine of the rule of numbers, yet w ithout proportitmate durable 
political power as a class. 

Political ConsetiuenccH of the Emergence of New Occupations 

\\ hen in a liberal-democratic state substantial numbers of people begin 
to earn their li\ing in a new way, it is fairly safe to predict that a re¬ 
distribution of political power will occur. 1 he emerging group seeks a 
share in political power mainly for the purpose of altering public policies 
w hich were designed to meet the needs of the old order. If the new' group 
becomes a substantial proportion of the population, radical shifts in 
political power may take place and the framers of public policy may 
come to be preoccupied w ith an entirely new set of problems. 

Occujhitionnl tuni the political cijuihhnimi. I he occupational and 

status changes associated w ith industrialization in the United States since 
1S70 l)rought large .segments of the population into the wage-earning 
class. As this group expanded, it demanded alterations in the political 
oilier; and as it grew in numbers, its demands were heard more respect- 
tully. d he census docs not yield data to show well those changes in 
occupational status that arc probably most significant politically. A"et the 
changes in the industrial classification of gainful workers, which are 
pictured in Figure 3.1, indicate well enough the timing and magnitude of 
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the broad shifts in the occupational pattern in tfie United Stares,^ By 
1890 manufacturing and related pursuits employed as many persons as 
did agriculture, and after 1910 industrial workers rapidly increased in 
numbers as farm employment declined, Underlyinry the trends reflected 
in the curve in Figure 3.1 were many changes in ways of life, changes 
both obvious and subtle, that created new political needs and new factors 
in the process of politics. 


Millions 



Figure 3./. 'I'rends in Numbers of Gainful Workers in Manufacturing, Mining, 
Transportation, and Communication and in Farming, 1S70-1940 

Frailty of class consciousness. Although industrializatif)n created a large 
new class of wage earners, the conditions under w hicii the industrial 
working class emerged were such that a relatively feeble class conscious¬ 
ness developed. The frailty of the sense of class membership and of class 
cause affects profoundly the role of labor in politics. Fo constitute a 
politically effective group, individuals must share common aspirations 
and antipathies. It may be contended that the interests of all wage earners 
are the same; but, until workers as individuals believe this to be true, 
there can be no crystallized consciousness of common cause, and, hence, 
no labor solidarity in action. 

Radical differences in the sense of class attachment are associated with 
variations in skill among wage earners. Many workers do not regard 

^The figure is based on data presented by Dewey Anderson and P. E. Davidson, 
Occupational Trends in the UniijJ States (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 

1940)- 
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thcniscK cs iis meinhcrs of a “working class”; they feel, rather, an attach- 
lucfit to the fiiicldle class. A striking cleavage in attitude prevails between 
factorv uorkers and white-collar workers. Among manual workers like 
dilTcrences, though iu>r so wide, prevail. Fwidence on the general point 
has been reported hv Ricliard Centers from the results of a poll of a 
nati(<nal sam})lc on the (juestion: “If you were asked to use one of these 
four names for \our social class which would vou sav vou belonged in: 
the Middle (.lass. Lower Class, Working Class, or Upper (dass.'”- The 
results, which show striking differences between white-collar and manual 
workers, were as follows: 



Upper 

Middle 

W'orking 

Lower 


Class 

Class 

(dass 

Class 

W'hirc-collar 


1 0 


o.6S^) 

Skilled manual 

2 

26 

71 

I 

Semiskilled 

I 

»4 


I 

Unskilled 

— 

iK 

75 
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Workers, thus, do not uniformly share a sense of class consciousness. 
To an extent varying among different subgroups of workers, they identify 
with the middle class. Other cleavages also cut through the wage-earning 
class. I'.cononiic competition among workers sometimes manifests itself in 
jurisdictional disputes among trade unions, which are often (juite as bitter 
as conllicts between employees and emplovers. National, religious, and 
racial dilTcrences project themselves into the labor movement. Rivalries 
between workers of different national origins are not uncommon. Skill 
groups are sometimes divided among Jewish and CIcntilc unions; Catholics 
as a matter of religious principle oppose socialist tendencies within unions. 
In some industries and in some localities the Negro has presented a special 
problem in union organization, although since 19:55 a gradual reduction 
in union discrimination against Negroes has occurred. 

hico/nplctcncss of labor or^anizatioti. Lhc frailty of class consciousness 
among American workers, and other factors as well, are reflected in the 
slow grow th of labt>r organization and in the fact that many w'orkers re- 

•'7V.\' rsycholo^y of Soi ial ('htsscs (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949), 
p. (^thcr Miulics imlic.irc rli.it the form of Centers’ ijucsrion prob.ibly affected the 
distribution of res[ionses, i. e., th.ir with .1 different question form a smaller proportion 
of persons would h.ive iilentified themselves with the “working class.” Sec Neal 
(iross, “Soci.il Cd.iss Identification in the Urban Communitv,” American Sociological 
Rcvicic, iS Out5), pp. lyS 404. See also J. G. .Manis and B. N. Mcltzer, “Attitudes of 
l extilc \\ «)rkcrs to (^lass Structure,” American ]ournal of Sociology, 60 (1954), pp. 
30-35. .\mong persons who are in fact working class, those psvchologically identified 
with that class arc more frequently Democratic than are those who regard themselves 
as middle class. See Heinz L'ulau, “Identification with Class and Political Perspective,” 
Journal of Politics, 18 (1956), pp. 232-253. 
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main even yet unorganized. In 1956 union membership accounted for 
only about onc-third of the total nonagricultural labor force, ^\’hich in¬ 
cluded many categories of workers not readily susceptible to organiza¬ 
tion, such as household workers, farm workers, and professional and 
technical workers. Some industries are, of course, almost completely 
unionized, while in others extremely few workers bclono to unions. 

Factors peculiar to individual trades or industries have affected the rate 
of growth of unions. The union movement, for examjdc, made headw^ay 
among the skilled crafts long before it became established in the mass- 
production industries. Industries characterized by small operations were 
organized before those in wdneh huge firms dominaied. li\ addition, cer¬ 
tain broad conditions have from time to time stimulated spurts of union¬ 
ization generally. Of special interest from the political view point has been 
the extraordinary growth of unionism at times «)f widespread unrest. 
Unions grew rapidly in the early iHHo’s when both farmers and w^orkers 
were agitated about the operation of the social system. Similarly, in the 
1930’s the growth of unions occurred under circumstances of disenchant¬ 
ment wdth the workings of American institutions. The great sit-down 
strikes of the 1930’s had about them at least a tinge of the revolutionary. 
Other periods of marked expansion of unions have occurred when sharp 
increases in the price level coincided wdth a scarcity of labor.’’ A rising 
cost of living gave incentive to organization and the scarcity of labor 
gave bargaining leverage to unions. Illustrative arc the upward jumps in 
union membership during \V9rld War I and World War II, wdiich ap¬ 
pear in the graph in Figure 3.2."* 

In this century unions have enjoyed their most marked growth in 
periods when the government looked benignly on the labor movement. 
At these times—World War I and the New Deal-World War II period 
—the Democratic party controlled the national government and en¬ 
couraged unionization. The sharp rise in union strength in the New Deal 
era may not have been “caused” by government policy, but the toleration 
of this development by Democratic leadership contributed toward the 
broadly pro-Dcmocratic orientation of organized labor. 

Obstacles to the political assimilation of emerging groups. A newdy 
emerging group faces a different problem as it seeks power in a society 

®Scc John T. Dunlop, “The Development of Labor Organization: A Theoretical 
Framework” in R. A. Lester and Joseph Shister, Insights into Labor Issues (New York: 
Macmillan, 1948), pp. 163-193; Joseph Shister, “ The Logic of Union Growth,” Journal 
of Political Economy, 61 (1953), pp. 413-433. 

Tigure 3.2 rests on data presented by Irving Bernstein, “ The Growth of American 
Unions,” American Economic Re'-.leiv, 44 (1954), pp- 301-318. On the extent of 
unionization and the rate of union growth within each state 1939 to 19531 see National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Thirty-sixth Annual Report (1956), pp. 45-48. 
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tlv.in tines A tlcclininu onuip that attempts to retain its influence. A new 
i»n)up meets the resistance of tliosc already on the ground who share 
their power only grudgingly. A new group is likely to challenge the 
cherislied values of the old order; an old group merely has to defend 
what is regarded as right, proper, and respectable. The older holders 
of power control the instruments of government and may use them to 
resist, to suppress, to weaken the new comers, w ho may be regarded even 
as revolutionaries who would upset the ancient order. 

In the long history of attempts to unify the American working classes, 
rime and again labor sutTcred reverses as it collided with the reigning 
idet)logies and interests. In his interpretation of the American labor move¬ 
ment Perlman places great emphasis on the strength of the institution of 
private property and the incompatibility of the objectives of organized la- 
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bor with private property. Whether labor seeks its ends by political means 
or by bargaining, its objective is to restrict the control of the employer 
over his property.^ The claims of labor have to a considerable degree 
been on matters that employers have been most reluctant to yield, and 
in this attitude employers have often been able to ally with themselves 
substantial proportions of the general public. For decades the demand 
for collective bargaining and for union recognition was met by private 
armies, sometimes supported by police and troops. When the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935 guaranteed the right of collective bargain¬ 
ing, employers’ resistance did not evaporate overnight. Sabotage of the 
law was widespread. 

To carve out a place for itself in the politico-social order, a new group 
may have to fight for a reorientation of many of the values of the old 
order. Early unions were assailed as anarchist or socialist. Eventually they 
became accepted, only to have the cry of communism raised against 
them. Organized labor is still regarded with hostility by substantial .seg¬ 
ments of society and some of its practices find little acceptance among 
the public generally. Moreover, many labor leaders even yet live under 
a psychology of siege: they believe, not entirely without reason, that 
industrial leadership merely tolerates unions or that business would, given 
a fighting chance, attempt to crush unionism. Nevertheless, during the 
last half century organized labor e.stablished itself fairly securely as an 
element of the social sy.stcm. Organized labor amounted to something 
less than an instrument for “all the toiling ma.sses” but it came to exercise 
great influence on many public questions and to possess a veto, if not 
the aflirmative power of decision, on others. 

Is industrial labor past its peak? If there is validity in our general proposi¬ 
tion that the emergence of new types of occupational groupings tends 
to bring alterations in the pattern of political power, it may be that oc¬ 
cupational changes have been, and are, in the making which will have 
far-reaching political consequences. The proportion of factory workers 
in the total labor force has long since ceased increasing. Great growth has 
occurred in technical, clerical, administrative, and sales personnel. Among 
manual workers larger proportions are now skilled and semiskilled; and 
the census category of “skilled workers” conceals upgrading in the 
character of work performed and in the status of workers. 

Crude measures of some of these trends, as well as projections to 1975, 
are shown in Figure 3.3. Such shifts in occupational characteristics and 
distribution occur slowly, yet as they cumulate over the decades they may 
have basic effects on the American polity. The growth in profc.ssional, 

“/i Theory of the Labor Movement (New York: Macmillan, 1928), ch. 5. 
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Figure Distribution of Einploynicnt Among Major Occupational Clroups 
with Projections to 1975 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

adniinistrativc, and otlicr white collar occupations augurs for a strength¬ 
ening of middle-class Republicanism. 'I'hc probable consequences of the 
rise in income, educational level, and status of skilled workers are not so 
clear. Lhe result might well be an intensification of a labor-oriented 
political outlook among these groups rather than a conversion to a 
mitUlle-class or business view.'' 

Cnvenwient of Trade Unions 

Persons interested in acting together to gain political influence, to im¬ 
prove their economic status, or to accomplish some other joint end do 
nor rise spontaneoush' as one man and in unison shout their demands. A 
segment of socictv that seeks to improve or defend its status usually 
works through a relativelv elaborate organization, which formulates and 
expresses its wishes. This machincrv for collective action constitutes a 
group government strikingly similar to that of the state itself. An examina¬ 
tion of the organization of American labor will throw light on its char¬ 
acteristics significant for political action and will also illustrate problems 
of organization and leadership common to all private groups. Moreover, 

"See Arthur Koruh.iuscr and others, M'hcn I.alwr Votes (Xcw York: University 
Books, ig^6); W right .Mills, White ColUir (Xcw York: Oxford University Press, 
1051); X. X. r(M)tc .ind P. K. Hatt, “Social Mobilitv and Economic Advancement,” 
Atncrican Economic Rcviciv, 43 (1953), no. z, pp. 364-378, 
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even a cursory inspection of the government of Jabor will suggest funda¬ 
mental questions about the role of private organizations in the process 
of governance broadly defined. 

In both their formal structure and their more subtle patterns of be¬ 
havior the governments of private groups resemble the apparatus of the 
state. Private groups have their parliaments, their cabinets, their admin¬ 
istrative agencies, and their courts. They have, too, their taxes, their 
crimes, their systems of group education, tlieir procedures for purging 
dissentient elements. As they strive toward group consensus, private 
groups operate an internal politics not unfamiliar to tlic observer of the 
politics of the state. Although it might be supposed that the objectives 
of private associations, vis-a-vis the state or other groups, would be 
self evident, they seldom are. Generally conflicts of interest, of ideology, 
of aims exist and must be settled if the group is to go forth united to 
fight its battles. 

AFL-CIO: A cojifederacy. When in 1955 American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations merged as the AFL- 
CIO, newspapers dilated on the powerful creation of the act of unity. 
The realities differed from the dispatches. I'he AFL-CIO, like its prede¬ 
cessor organizations, is a confederacy of national and international unions; 
and confederations arc notoriously weak. The constituent units of the 
AFL-CIO, such as the Auto Workers, the Bricklayers, the Rubber 
Workers, and the Machinists, enjoy states’ rights with a vengeance. Each 
“national and international union is entitled to have its autonomy, in¬ 
tegrity and jurisdiction protected and preserved.” Moreover, the AFL- 
CIO constitution recognizes that its affiliated nacional unions have the 
right of secession. In short, the common interests of national labor 
organizations—with the exception of a few independents, such as the 
Mine Workers and the railroad brotherhoods—suffice to cause them to 
associate together but not to establish a powerful central government 
over themselves. 

The biennial convention of the AFL-CIO is its “supreme governing 
body” and might be compared with a parliament or, perhaps more ac¬ 
curately, a conference of ambassadors. Representation of the constituent 
national unions varies roughly with their membership. 'Fhe convention 
hears reports from the AFL-CIO functionaries, elects officers, and adopts 
resolutions. The executive council functions somewhat as the cabinet of 
a parliamentary government. It consists of the president and the secretary- 
treasurer along with the 27 vice-presidents of the AFL-CIO. Ihe vice- 
presidents are, in turn, usually presidents of their respective national laboi 
organizations. 
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'I'lic president and the secretary-treasurer preside over the Washington 
head(piarrcrs of the AFL-CIO, but they, as the officers of a confederation 
of labor baronies, operate within a sphere restricted both constitutionally 
and practically. Fhc AFL-CIO governmental superstructure was built in 
the tradition of union autonomy of the older AFL. Vet the AFL-CIO 
constiriition also took a few hesitant steps toward a greater centralization 
of authority, wliich represented also a projection of trends in the older 
organizations." 

Indicative of constituent autonomy in the AFL was the consideration 
b\’ its 1940 annual convention of the problem of cleansing some of its 
member unions of racketeers. The principle of “.state.s’ rights” limited 
the convention to a condemnation of racketeering union leaders and to a 
direction to the executive council to use its “influence” to bring about 
a house cleaning in the unions concerned. By 1953 AFL constitutional 
doctrine had moved a long distance and its convention took the “revolu- 
tinnarv” step, as some labor leaders termed it, of expelling the Interna¬ 
tional I.ongshorcmcn’s As.sociation from the Federation. I'Apulsion does 
not in itself cure a malodorous situation and the AFL followed through, 
unsuccessfully as it turned out, with an attempt to form a new union of 
longshoremen. Such an exile from the labor movement may ultimately 
become a sanction with some effect against wrong-doing. At least, by 
1956 the ILA, lonely in its exile, was petitioning for re-admission, al¬ 
though it failed to convince George Mcany, AFL-CIO president, that it 
had cleansed its ranks of racketeers. Anotlier illustration of the AFL 
doctrine of autonomy is provided bv a debate in the 1944 convention 
on the cpiestion of discrimination against Negroes by some of the con¬ 
stituent unions. W hat could the Federation do about it? The answer was 
that each national and international union x\as “clothed with autonomous 
authority to formulate, shape, and administer its own affairs.” 

In principle, the (]IC) operated on the same confederate principle as the 
Al'L. In its carl\' da\’s the CIO central head(|uartcrs exercised consider¬ 
able power because man\' of its new Iv formed unions depended on 
svibsidies from the parent body. As the new unions developed strength 
and sources of revenue, they became autonomous. Yet the CIO national 
leadership took strong action against several of its internationals which 
were dominated by Communist factions. Fhese unions w'cre expelled and 
the (do financed organizing committees to recruit workers in the in¬ 
dustries concerned into new unions w ith an untainted leadership.® 

■ On the ani.ilg.ini.irii)n of the AFL and CIO, see A. J. Goldberg, AFL-CIO, Labor 
VnttCii tNcw York. .McGraw-Hill, 1956). 

"See Max M. Kampelinan, The Connnumst Party vs. the C.l.O. (New York: 
Praeger, 1957). 
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These centralizing trends affected the new AFL-CIO constitution. 
Unions dominated by communists, fascists, or other totalitarians arc in¬ 
eligible for membership and the aim is to “protect the labor movement 
from any and all corrupt influences.” A committee on ethical practice.s 
has the duty of assisting the executive council in keeping the organization 
free of communism and corruption; and a committee on civil rights has 
a similar duty to assist in bringing about as soon as possible conformity 
with the principle of nondiscrimination. Yet the ultimate power of the 
AFL-CIO over its constituent unions is expulsion, wliich could be fol¬ 
lowed by an organizing campaign to woo the unionists concerned away 
from their old leaders, at best a costly and difficult process. I'lindamcntallv 
the rule of autonomy continues to prevail. I'he AFL-CIO can expel a 
union, but expulsion of a large union may hurt the AFL-CIO more than 
it does the expelled union. 

Soon after the AFL-CIO was formed those labor leaders actively con¬ 
cerned about corruption in the constituent nationals began to breathe 
life into the new committee on ethical practices. An obvious target for 
the committee was the Teamsters’ Dave Beck, who, early in 1956, re¬ 
sponded to a reporter’s inquiry whether the committee had considered 
having him on the carpet: “I don’t know and I don’t give a damn. We’re 
an autonomous union and nobody’s going to tell us how to run our 
affairs.” ® To cope, in the absence of constitutional power to discipline, 
with so large a union as the Teamsters was a formidable task for the 
AFL-CIO top command. I he committee moved first against three smaller 
unions: the Laundry Workers, the Distillery Workers, and the Allied 
Industrial Workers. The executive council ordered them to clean house 
on pain of suspension from the AFL-CIO. Meanwhile a Senate committee 
had deflated Mr. Beck’s influence by disclosure of irregularities in 
I'eamster finances and in May, 1957, the AFL-CIO executive council 
removed him as a vice president and member of the Council. Yet in his 
post as president of the Teamsters he was beyond reach of the AFL-CIO. 
Under the impact of the senatorial investigation, the denunciations of his 
colleagues of the AFL-CIO, and protests from his own union, he decided 
not to run for re-election to that post. 

As might be surmised from this description of its structure, no little 
effort must be devoted to the task of keeping the AFL-CIO from flying 
apart. Yet sufficient unity may be maintained at the top level of labor 
organization to perform certain essential functions. A primary function 
of the national organization is the formulation and advancement of the 
political objectives of labor before Congress, within the administrative 
agencies, and in campaigns. Beyond this the national machinery, within 

• Wall Street Journal, February 14, 1956. 
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severely restricted limits, needs, as a matter of public relations if for no 
other reason, to police its constituent units in so far as it can. Finally, the 
top leadership can attempt to settle jurisdictional conflicts among in¬ 
dividual unions. 

Const It non ti/tits of A11.-CIO. The constituent units that enjoy “states’ 
rights” witliin the AFL-CIO are about 140 national unions formed on 
either craft or industrial lines. 'Fhe older form of labor organization, the 
craft union, predominated in the AFL. Well over half of the AFL na¬ 
tionals had less than 50,000 members each at the time of the merger. Its 
largest nationals were the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, the International Brotherhood of I'lcctrical Workers, the 
International Association of Machinists, and the International Brother- 
hooil of leamster, (Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America. 
The (CIO had been created by secession from the AFL by the United 
Aline Workers and other unions dedicated to the organization of workers 
along industrial rather than craft lines. By far the largest CIO nationals 
were the United Auto Workers and the United Steel Workers, each with 
over one million members. 

I'Cach of the nationals is in turn built upon a base of local unions, of 
which there arc probably 60,000 to 70,000 in the country. The local 
ma\' be formed on a plant basis in an industrial union or it may consist 
of the craftsmen, c. g., plasterers, within a locality. While the details 
differ from union to union, each national has a governing apparatus of 
its own. Ordinarily a national convention, consisting of representatives 
from the locals, is the top governing authority. The conv^ention elects 
the national’s president and he usually works with an executive committee 
or board. The presidents of the large nationals arc in the public eye as 
the major labor leaders of the country and they commt)nly exert great 
influence in the councils of the labor movement as a whole. 

While the relationships between the national headquarters of a union 
and its locals vary from union to union, the government of the typical 
national would probably be described by the political scientists as unitary. 
Fhe national union superstructure historically developed to supplement 
and to make effective the operations of independently formed locals. The 
geographic mobility of goods had made futile the bargaining efforts of 
scattereil iiulependent locals, and the geographical mobility of labor like¬ 
wise created problems for the local. The national union gradually 
emerged and acquired varyimr controls over locals in the admission and 
disciplining of members, the calling of strikes, compliance W'ith contracts, 
w age policies, work rules, and the like. In some situations the national 
may take over the management of the local. In others, it may review^ 
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actions by locals, such as disciplinary measures. Over the long run the 
authority of the nationals has grown both to prevent abuses and to per¬ 
mit effective bargaining over large areas.'" 

Democracy and oligarchy in labor organizmon. I he governmental ap¬ 
paratus of labor as a whole resembles representative institutions generally. 
The formal line of mass control moves from the local ?o the national to 
the AFL-CIO in a pattern not unfamiliar to students of government. Yet 
in private, as in public, organizations the constitutional "prescriptions do 
not necessarily coincide with actual institutional workings. In fact, the 
internal governments of unions range from the ir.ost tightly controlled 
oligarchy—perhaps an occasional tyranny—to a system closely approxi¬ 
mating a competitive two-party system. Spectacular instances of corrupt 
and boss-controlled unions have attracted attention to the internal politics 
of unions." Amidst assertions that all is dictatorship or that all is a sweet 
and reasonable democracy, there should be no mistake: the hierarchies 
of labor organizations, whether accountable or not accountable in specific 
situations, wield an authority over their members, as do all t]uasi-govern- 
mental institutions. 

Before the merger the national conventions of the AFL-CIO commonly 
were smoothly managed by the controlling oligarchy of leaders. A state¬ 
ment at the 1936 AFL convention by the late Charles P. Howard, presi¬ 
dent of the International Typographical Union, could have been used to 
describe many AFL and CIO national conventions: “During the years I 
have been a delegate to conventions of the American Fetlcration of Labor 
I have observed the strongest cohesion in a controlling group for the 
purpose of determining every question from election of ofliccrs to selec¬ 
tion of the city in which the convention is to meet the following year.” 
Doubtless, if the AFL-CIO merger shakes down into a stable organization, 
its biennial convention, despite its formal role as the “supreme governing 
body” of AFL-CIO, will also come to operate decorously under the 
guidance of the official clique. 

The basic structure of organization, be it craft or imlustrial, is scarcely adaptable 
to the political needs of labor in state and local spheres. I he state federations of labor 
developed to fill this gap. Local unions, whatever their national connection might be, 
could affiliate with their state federation of labor which performed primarily political 
and lobbying functions on state matters, 1 he CIO organi/.eil structurally similar 
state industrial union councils. Both AFL and CTO had arrangements for similar 
coalitions or alliances within cities. The AFL-CIO merger plan called for these state 
and local co-ordinating bodies to be consolidated within two years. 

”A recent bibliography contains 429 titles on trade-union government. See D. L. 
Tagliacozzo, “Trade-Union Government, Its Nature and Its Problems, A Biblio¬ 
graphical Review, 1945-55,” Amerran Journal of Sociology, 61 (1956), pp. 554-581. 

AFL, Annual Convention, 1936, Proceedings, p. 72. 
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That such a national convention should be under firm control should 
occasion no astonishment. I he dominance of the official leadership may 
be observed in national gatherings representative of all sorts of private 
associations. I lie lack of conflict within the convention may result not 
onlv from the power of the leadership: it mav' come also from the 
compromise of difTerenccs in adv^ance. Nevertheless, the stability of labor 
leadership assurctl bv tlic bureaucratic pattern of succession at times pro¬ 
duces an inflexible and unimaginative top echelon, d'he formation of the 
(do arose in part from a breach between the old-guard oligarchy of 
the Al'L and militant leaders who advocated a vigorous organizing cam¬ 
paign in the mass production industries. The processes of recruitment had 
not brought to the top leaders capable of contriving policies to command 
the support of the entire labor movement. 

Within each national union, the oligarchy of professional union 
workers tcntls to manage politics. The existence in tlic International 
I vpographical Union of two parties that regularly compete for control 
of the organization is exceptional. I’Acn such an election as that of the 
United Steel Workers in 1957 when David J. McDonald drew only two- 
thirds of the votes in his bid for re-election is unusual. More generally 
the “organization slate” for national offices runs without opposition. 
Philip I aft reports that slightly more than 80 per cent of 764 officers 
chosen bv seven unions over the period from 1910 to 1944 were unop- 
poseil in the voting. Uncontested elections arc no necessary indication 
that a leadership is unresponsive to the sentiments of its followers; that 
fact mav merely rcsidr from an assiduous cultivation of the membership. 
Vet ample citation mav be made of instances in which union leadership 
has maintained its position by chicanery or violence. Some leaders have 
“dissolved parliament” for long periods—the officers of the Tobacco 
W'orkers called no convention from 1900 to 1939; the Granite Cutters 
helil no convention between 1881 and 1912. 

Union hierarchies represent the union member in negotiations with 
cmplo\ers but, in turn, union hierarchies also govern the union member 
—within the range of union powers and subject to varying degrees of 
“popular” control bv the member. The conduct of the collective busi¬ 
ness of the union reijuircs a degree of discipline. To refuse to go out 
on a strike, to w ork for less than the agreed wage, to violate the union’s 
working rviles mav defeat the common purpose. Further, discipline is 
re(|uireii to enable the union leadership to fulfill its commitments to those 
employers w ith w horn it makes agreements. In a sense union hierarchies 
have edged into the process t)f industrial administration and have a hand, 
through bargaining, in the formulation of policy on promotions, trans- 
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fers, layoffs, fringe benefits, methods of production, and other such 
matters. In the application of these rules the union hierarchy may also 
make itself heard. If we regard the process of governing as the imposition 
of rules of behavior, unions in reality govern as v ell as agitate. And the 
caricature of a business agent dragging off the )ob workers reluctant 
to strike is matched by instances of business agents exhorting exasperated 
workers to restrain their tempers and stay on the job. 

That union hierarchies exert an authority over the union member there 
can be no denying. For unions to perform the functions tliey do, tliat 
authority probably needs to exist. The control of its exercise is the prob¬ 
lem, It may be doubted that a competitive internal politics necessarily 
assures rectitude, responsiveness, and fairness from a group hierarchy. At 
any rate, continuing political turmoil within unions may not be compati¬ 
ble with their effectiveness. Unions themselves have established internal 
appellate and supervisory procedures to monitor the actions of their 
locals. The AB'L, the CIO, and the merged AFL-CIO gradually assumed 
a more admonitory attitude toward their errant affiliates, a tendency tliat 
gained encouragement from scattered irregularities in the management of 
the new large welfare funds. Yet the processes of constitutional evolution 
in private associations seem both as slow and as erratic as are those in 
the adaptation of governmental institutions generally.^-* 

Political Ideology of Labor 

The circumstances corulitioning the formation of American labor 
organization contributed to the creation of the peculiar political ideol¬ 
ogy of the American labor movement. That ideology rejected the 
socialist formula for improvement of the worker’s lot by nationalization 
of industry and followed a line of laissez faire fundamentally like that of 
American business. Yet over the past half century the ideology of labor, 
like that of most other sectors of society, has undergone modification. 

^®The literature on trade-union government is voluminous. The following items 
have been helpful in the above synthesis: Jack Barbash, I.abor Unions in Action 
(New York: Harper, 1948); A, L. Gitlow, “Machine Politics in American 'Iradc 
Unions,” Journal of Politics, 14 (1952), pp. 370-386; Herbert Harris, Labor's Civil War 
(New York: Knopf, 1940); Will Herberg, “Bureaucracy and Democracy in Labor 
Unions,” Antioch Review, 2 (1943), pp. 405-417; G. H. Hildebrand, “American 
Unionism, Social Stratification, and Power,” American Journal of Sociolofiy, 58 
(1953), pp. 381-390; Joel Seidman, “Democracy in Labor Unions,” Journal of Political 
Economy, 61 (1953), pp. 221-231; George Strauss, “Control by the Membership in 
Building Trades Unions,” American Journal of Sociology, 61 (1956), pp. 5^7-5351 
Philip Taft, The Structure and Government of J.abor Unions (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1954); Lloyd Ulnian, The Rise of the National Trade Union 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Prcs.s, 1955). 
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Traditional doctrine of AFL. Over a long period the AFL insisted about 
as vociferously as business that the true doctrine was that of laissez faire: 
let the state leave labor alone; it would care for itself through organiza¬ 
tion, collective bargaining, and the strike. Government intervention was 
frowned iipf)n, since it might deprive labor of its freedom to employ the 
economic wca})ons at its command. The Federation supplemented its 
strict laissez fairc policy when employers made effective use of the state 
to combat labor unions. In 1906 it proclaimed “Labor’s Bill of Griev¬ 
ances,” which demanded, among other things, the exemption of labor 
unions from tlie antitrust laws and a cessation of the use of the injunction 
in labor disputes. F.ven here the Federation did not seek the positive aid 
of the state; it merely desired that it be freed from state coercion so 
that it might light out its battle with employers on more even terms. 

In other legislative demands the I'ederation sought only negative gov¬ 
ernmental assistance. Labor might ask that immigration be restricted, that 
C^hinese be excluded, that convict labor not be used in competition with 
free men; but it wanted to be left free to determine the essential items 
of the labor contract—wages and hours—through bargaining with the 
employer. In situations in which collective bargaining was not a suitable 
method, the l eiieration asked for positive legislation for the benefit of 
certain classes of workers, such as government workers. It also urged 
legislation for the benefit of groups under some special handicaps such 
as women, children, and seamen. Labor thus placed great faith in col¬ 
lective bargaining; it sought legislation chiefly to deal with matters be¬ 
yond the scope of bargaining. 

A markeil change in union political philosophy first appeared in the 
railroad brotherhoods, not affiliated with the .AFL, and the railroad unions 
ot the f ederation. When the government undertook to regulate railroad 
rates aiul thereby to determine the income from w Inch wages could be 
paid, it was inevitable that the railroad unions would need to exert their 
political strength to advance their cause. I he strategic importance of 
railroads in the ccom)iny made railroad strikes matters which government 
could not consider as private disputes. I'hc government had to take a 
hand in their prevention and settlement. Moreover, the strike was less 
eflective in ilcaling w ith great railroad corporations than in negotiating 
w ith small employers. I’he hostility of the railroads after World War I 
made it difficult for labor even to maintain the right to organize without 
governmental assistance. Simple reliance on “economic power” was not 
enough for railroad employees. Their political strength and activity have 
been reflected in a long series of legislative acts, including the Railway 
Labor .Act of 19:6 w hich guaranteed to them the right to organize. Yet 
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the railroad unions only modified rather than reversed the doctrine of 
laissez faire. They flirted with the idea of government ownership of the 
railroads but wound up with a government guarantee of the right to exist 
and to bargain. 

Despite the railroad labor deviation, the AFL doctrine of la/ssez faire 
persisted beyond the day of its usefulness. Dogmas, philosophies, and ideas 
have a strength of their own. The comparative conservatism of the tradi¬ 
tional AFL doctrine rested also on factors other than the strength of a 
tested doctrine of the past. The building trades, as Professor Taft has 
pointed out, long played a significant part in the formation of Federation 
policies. These unions, not faced by the necessity of coping with the 
power of giant concerns, “felt they had nothing to gain from govern¬ 
ment intervention in economic matters.” A deeper consideration may 
well be that during its history the American labor movement has had to 
resist attempts by single-taxers, anarchists, socialists, communists, and 
others to capture it. Sometimes results disastrous for labor came from 
such intrusions, and labor leaders adopted as protective coloration a 
fervent affirmation of the dominant ideologies of the society. 

Modification of AFL doctrine. After 1930 the AFL modified its tradi¬ 
tional position in some respects but retained a hard core of its ancient 
doctrine. The extraordinary persistence of the doctrine of laissez faire 
appeared vividly in the hesitance of the Federation to endorse the prin¬ 
ciple of unemployment insurance. The 1930 convention voted down a 
proposal to do so. In 1931 the executive council again recommended 
against unemployment insurance. The workers, the resolution stated, “are 
being asked by the promoters of compulsory unemployment insurance in 
the United States to yield up their birthright, to practically surrender in 
their struggle for liberty, by enactment of legislation deliberately calcu¬ 
lated to give the employers increased control over the workers.” In 1932 
the Federation finally endorsed the principle of unemployment insurance. 

While the AFL came to support other social welfare legislation also, 
it continued to assert a central interest in the maintenance of the widest 
practicable range of freedom to exert its economic powers through bar¬ 
gaining. Bargaining may raise wages, improve working conditions, and 
shorten hours, but workers are concerned about a great many other 
things. In time the AFL manifested a broader interest in the promotion 
by legislation of matters beyond the job focus. By 1939 William Green, 
president of the AFL could say: “We now seek benefit for the workers 

“Philip Taft, “Labor’s Changing Political Line,” Journal of Political Economy^ 45 
(1937), pp. 637-638. 
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and all our fellow men by the use of either direct economic strength or 
legislation as the situation demands. Neither alone can suffice. 

Impact of the CIO on labor ideology. The older political ideology of the 
Ah'L (lowed lo(ric:dly from the doctrine of job unionism. At bottom 
the older fiolirical ohjcctivxs concentrated on the establishment of the 
right of unions to evist, to bargain, to strike, and to promote the interests 
of organized workers [)v economic weapons. Once this framework of 
rights was establislied, the task of tlie union was to improve the condition 
of its members l)y its own strength here and now and not to venture 
forth on <]iiixotic political crusades for the working classes generally or 
for ends with no immediate bearing on wages and w^orking conditions. 

Upon this liallowed doctrine the CIO had a pow'erfiil impact, yet the 
collision left intact at least the heart of the traditional faith. The mainte¬ 
nance of the basic right to exist for the industrial unions of the CIO 
recjuired a far more benevolent government attitude toward organized 
labor, (iiaiir corporations could not so readily be coerced by the strike 
and threat of strike as could the smaller employers with whom AFL 
unions liad characteristically dealt. In a sense the CIO was a creature 
of the New Deal. Both the circumstances of its birth and the necessities 
in the formation of industrial unions gave its leadership a sharp awareness 
of tlie uses of its political allies. \'et once it established the right to exist 
in the new I\’ unionized industries, the CIO’s fundamental doctrine came 
to resemble that of the AFL on the central importance of collective bar¬ 
gaining. 

In its concern w itii legislation of general interest to workers, the CIO 
introduced an intensity and range of activity alien to the AFL. The 
younger (]lO leadership, liberally sprinkled with intellectuals, attempted 
far more to improve the status of the working classes generally by legisla¬ 
tion tlian dill tile old-time leadership of the AFL. 'I'he CIO came, in fact, 
to he interested in about every major government policy: budgets, foreign 
trade, the level of domestic investment, the rate of interest—all these and 
other matters alfect the health of the economy and the CIO w'orried 
about all of them. 

Over rime the dilTcrcnccs between the political doctrines of the AFL 
and CdO narrowed. I'he laisscz faire doctrine of reliance on bargaining 
strength eroded as it came to be reeogniz.ed that the right to bargain 
itself might depend on government protection. Beyond this, both unions 
mo\ed toward the view that the proper functions of a union extended 
to the promotion of legislation for benefits beyond matters of wages and 

"\\ illi.im Green, Labor and Democracy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1919). p. 67. 
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working conditions. Yet, on the fundamental question of the character 
of the economic system, the dominant labor ideology did not challenge 
the established order. Neither CIO nor AFL questioned, as Selig Perlman 
put it, “the basic management mandate independent of government or 
labor.” That is, the owner remains the boss, no matter how^ much he may 
be hedged about by agreements through bargaining. “It is this,” continues 
Perlman, “which marks off the American labor movement from most 
other national movements; it is a labor movement upholding capitalism, 
not only in practice, but in principle as well.” 

Changhig scope of labor lobbying. Through time the scope of labor’s 
lobbying activities has changed as has the political ideology of labor. 
Throughout its history it has manifested the keenest interest in proposals 
to restrict the use of the power of the state against labor and to protect 
the right of organized labor to exist. In an earlier day legislation to out¬ 
law “yellow dog” contracts and to limit the issuance of injunctions in 
labor controversies received enthusiastic support. Great efforts went into 
the lobbying campaigns for the National Labor Relations Act and subse¬ 
quently against the 'faft-riartley Act. Although even yet legislative mat¬ 
ters affecting the existence and mode of operation of labor organizations 
receive highest priority, lobbying effort now also goes to the support of 
measures to improve the status of the worker by legal action. This broad¬ 
ening of interest occurred in the 1930’s, with the CIO taking tlic lead and 
the AFL moving, slowly and reluctantly, in the same direction. 

Individual internationals have their particular legislative axes to grind 
on job-connected proposals. The Bricklayers have an abiding interest in 
housing programs. The Miners are lukewarm toward hydroelectric power 
developments and favor the conservation of oil and gas. I'he Watch¬ 
makers become more exercised about Swiss competition than do the rail¬ 
road brotherhoods. The building trades support building codes that may 
promote both the public safety and employment for their members. 

Any national convention of labor expresses views on a wide range of 
matters beyond the categories mentioned: foreign policy, civil rights, 
education, the postal system, the condition of colonial aborigines—no 
problem is beyond the purview of organized labor. Yet the adoption of 
a resolution does not necessarily set the legislative committee to working 
on the question in the lobbies of Congress. Energies in the pronn)tion of 
legislation tend to be concentrated on those matters of most immediate 
concern. Old-time labor leaders mildly object to the expansion of the 
agenda of labor resolutions. The grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood 

““The Basic Philosophy of the \mcrican Labor Movement,” Annals of the Am. 
Acad, of Pol. and Soc. Set., 274 (1951), pp. 57-63* 
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of Locomotive Engineers observes that the rail unions have escaped some 
types of criticism because they have not tried ‘ to tell eveiybody how to 
run the country from State Department policy on down.” 

Political Tactics of Organized Labor 
I.alxjr adapts its political strategy and tactics to its political ideology, 
which gives first priority to the maintenance of the right of labor to 
organize and to play a role in the determination of w orking conditions 
through collective bargaining. The improvement of the lot of the toiling 
masses generally through direct governmental action occupies a distinctly 
scco/idary place on labor’s agenda. Given its doctrinal position, labor’s 
political objectivTs arc comparatively narrow' and its political tactics are 
taihjred accordingly. In short, organized labor docs not seek responsibility 
for running the country. It w'ants to maintain the right to exist—and to 
keep others from using the government to push it around. The major 
shifts in tactics and tlie chief upsurges in political activity of organized 
labor have been either responses to threats to its right to exist or efforts 
to remove legal limitations on its operations. 

Rejection of a labor party. In the setting of the American two-party 
system and the American political tradition, the political strategy con¬ 
sonant with the limited political objectives of labor consists in working 
w’ithifi the major parties and in lobbying for legislative action. Although 
a few old socialists dream of the day wdicn trade unions will form a new 
political party, labor organizations themselves, w ith a few' local excep¬ 
tions, have stuck to their knitting and rejected tlie notion of a labor 
party. In the .American Federation of Labor Samuel Gompers firmly 
established the doctrine that it was inexpedient for labor to attempt to 
form an independent political party to seek control of the government. 

In 1906 he pointed out that to advance through a labor party would re- 
i]uirc w airing “until labor elects a majority of the legislature and a gover¬ 
nor and then a President of the United States, who shall appoint the 
justices of the Supreme Court. 1 am afraid we are going to w'ait a long 
time! I'raiic unionists don’t propo.se to wait so long to secure material 
improvement in their conditioirs.” 

Labor's nonpartisan doctrine. The principle that guides the AFL-CIO in 
its campaign elTorts is the so-called nonpartisan doctrine. Under this 
principle not only docs labor reject the idea of a labor party; it also rejects 
the alternative of affiliation with cither major party and dedicates itself 

'■S.imucl Cloiupcrs, Labor and the Connnon Welfare (New York, 1919), p. 128. 
Quoted by pcriuission of K. P. Duttoit & Co., Inc., copyright osvner. 
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to rewarding its friends and punishing its enemies, whatever their party 
affiliation may be. The American Federation of Labor developed the 
nonpartisan doctrine under both the leadership of Samuel Gompers and 
the impact of experience. Gompers’ favorite formulation of rhe policy 
was that labor should be partisan for principle and not for party. Partisan¬ 
ship for principle, of course, resolves itself into partisanship for candi¬ 
dates who concur with labor’s principles and Gompers asserted . . we 
must make manifest that we have political power and that we intend to 
use it.” The CIO adopted the same doctrinal position. 

The nonpartisan doctrine fits the political facts of life in congressional 
and legislative campaigns. Labor has friends and enemies in both parties. 
The AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education can, on the basis of 
legislators’ records, separate the sheep from the goats. Both its predecessor 
agencies, the CIO-PAC and the AFL-LLPE, prepared prior to each con¬ 
gressional campaign analyses of the voting records of Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives on measures of interest to labor. Tliese records form a part of 
the basis for endorsement by the union agencies responsible for political 
action. In 1948 the AFL Labor’s League for Political Education opposed 
all Senators and Congressmen who had supported the T'aft-Hartlcy Act 
no matter “how many favorable votes” they had cast on other issues. In 
1944, under different circumstances, the CIO-PAC did not limit itself to 
the consideration of the record of the candidate on labor issues narrowly 
defined. It made the test of its endorsement the attitude of congressional 
candidates tow'ard the New Deal generally. 

In practice, the campaign efforts of organized labor are not uniformly 
distributed in support of all its friends or in opposition to all its enemies. 
Campaign resources are allocated according to the necessities of the mo¬ 
ment. Intensive efforts may be made in support of outstanding friends 
wdio are faced by strong opposition. Thus, in 1954 labor exerted itself in 
the campaign for re-election of Senator Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois. Labor 
may concentrate resources behind a candidate who has a chance to defeat 
an unfriendly sitting legislator. In 1954 labor rallied behind Patrick V. 
McNamara in his Michigan senatorial race against flomer Ferguson, 
Republican. In some states or districts candidates are so firmly entrenched 
that support of friends is superfluous or opposition to enemies futile. 

The application of the nonpartisan doctrine to presidential campaigns 
has been somewhat less straightforward than to legislative campaigns. 
The first endorsement of a presidential candidate by an AFL convention 
occurred in 1952 when Adlai Stevenson received the nod. Prior to that 
time the convention had been held after the presidential polling, and the 
labor view had been expressed by means less formal than convention 
endorsement. Samuel Gompers in association with other ranking labor 
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leaders supported Brvan in lyoK, Wilson in 1912 and igi 6 , Cox in 1920, 
and La I’ollcttc in 1924. The AFL avoided “official” endorsement of 
presidential candidates, although its president and other leaders might 
in their “personal” capacities endorse a candidate. In 1948, for e.vample, 
most of the members of the AFL executive council, “in their private 
capacities,” l)ecamc mcml)ers of the “AFL Committee for Truman.” The 
(do executive board in both 1948 and 1952 endorsed the Democratic 
presitlenrial candidate. In 1956 the AFL-CIO general board endorsed 
Stevenson and Kefauver, although that mov^e was opposed by a handful 
of lal)or leaders including Dave Heck, of the Teamsters, and Maurice 
I lutcheson, of the (Carpenters. 

Wliile on occasion individual nationals and internationals have endorsed 
Republican presidential candidates, the leadership of organiz.cd labor as a 
whole has been on the Democratic side. A few Republican senatorial and 
congressional candidates win labor endorsements and some Democratic 
candiilatcs, especially in the South, earn the disfavor of labor, but labor 
in recent decades has infretjucntlv felt moved to exertion on behalf of 
Republican candidates. Yet organized labor continues to assert, and to 
some degree to maintain, an independence of party. “We must ever be 
vigilant,” the director of the AFI.-LLPIs asserted, “to keep our local 
leagues complctelv independent and nonpartisan. We must not become 
the tail to anv political party. . . . We must always be in a position to 
support canilidates on the basis of their record, and not on the basis of 
personal favors and party prejudices.” Sidney Hillman of the CIO 
spoke the language of William Clrcen of the .YFL in 1944 when he said: 
“We will neither attempt to capture nor submit to capturing by either 
of tlie political parties.” (liven the alternatives offered to organized labor 
in recent ilecades, the nonpartisan policy makes of labor, as one of its 
leaders has remarked, “nonpartisan Democrats.” 

A few local ilcviations from the nonpartisan doctrine need to be noted. 
In some states and localities trade unions have played a role in the organi¬ 
zation of labor parties. I he principal surviving example, the Liberal party 
of New \’ork, rests chiefly on the support of the Ladies Garment 
Workers. This party continues to exist probably in part because it does 
not operate like a conventional party. It usually nominates as its candi¬ 
dates persons w ho are also the nominees of a major party, ordinarily but 
not invariably the Democratic. 'Fhe vote for the Democratic candidate 
“on the Liberal line” of the voting machine may provide the margin for 
victory. New York’s election laws, by permitting nominations by more 
than one party, create the legal conditions necessary for the maintenance 

inures of the National Cornmittec of Labor's League for Political Education, 
October 5, iij4g, pp. 8-y. 
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of an unusual type of party. The marriage of convenience betw een !;ibor 
and the Democratic party takes other forms in other places. In Michigan 
the Democratic party began to come out of the doldrums as labor organ¬ 
ization grew and the Democratic organization was heavily infiltrated by 
labor leaders. In Minnesota trade-union leaders take their place in Demo¬ 
cratic councils. The more common relation is one of informal rollabora- 
tion as occasion requires and circumstances permit. Union officials arc 
often recognized by a place on the national convention delegation. 
Around 200 unionists attended the 1952 Democratic convention as dele¬ 
gates or alternates.^® 

Episodes in labor political activity. The nonpartisan doctrine is a standing 
principle of organized labor, but the magnitude of the efi'orts devoted to 
campaigns vary considerably from time to time. I hese variations find 
partial explanation in the primacy in labor’s program of the maintenance 
of the right to organize—of freedom to exist and to operate as trade 
unions. Bursts of political activity and serious reconsiderations of the 
political role of labor have tended to occur when organized labor lias 
been threatened. At times its right to exist has been under attack; at other 
times its freedom to operate has been challenged. 

The extensive use of injunctions against labor unions and the applica¬ 
tion of the Sherman Antitrust Act to labor organizations helped to spur 
the AFL to political activity after the proclamation of its 1906 Bill of 
Grievances. The AFL formed its Labor Representation Committee to 
campaign for the election of friendly Senators and Representatives. Al- 
though by modern measures, the campaign efforts w'cre small in scale, 
the AFL conventions regularly heard reports of defeats and victories. 
The AFL claimed some credit for the 1910 Republican loss of the House 
of Representatives. Eventually in 1914 the Clayton Act prohibited the 
issuance of injunctions by federal courts in labor disputes “unless neces¬ 
sary to prevent irreparable injury to property or to property right . . . , 
for which injury there is no adequate remedy at law.” Labor leaders 
hailed the act as the “Magna Carta of Labor,” thougli they had not 
reckoned that the courts would interpret it to change the status of the 
injunction in labor disputes but little. 

In the years after World War 1 organized labor fought a losing politi¬ 
cal battle. The postwar reaction brought a determined effort to weaken, 
if not to destroy, labor organization. In the roaring ’twenties the inj\mc- 
tion and all the other weapons in the employer armory were brought into 

"■’Sec Max M. Kampclnian, “Labor in Politics” in Industrial Relations Research 
Association, Interpreting the Labor Movement (Madison: 'I he Association, 1952)1 
pp. 171-191. 
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play. The reaction went so far that in 1924 the AhL could find no reason 
to favor the presidential candidate of either major party aric suppoite 
the independent candidacy of Robert M. La Lollette. hvidently tie un 
happv cApcricnccs of t/ic 1920’s left the AFL leadership shell-shocked. 
Tlic political activities of labor seemed weak until the CIO initiated its 
energetic political program. 

'I'hc National Labor Relations Act of 1935 guaranteed to employees the 
right “to form, join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and to engage in con¬ 
certed activities, for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection.” This legislation, with its promise of the use of the 
power of the state in defense of the right of unions to exist, was to pro¬ 
vide a rallying point for labor political activities. In 1936, the Democratic 
Administration, under powerful attack from those who wished to repeal 
the act, found an ally in Labor’s Nonpartisan League, a subsidiary of the 
CIO. Ihe new industrial unions in a sense owed their creation to a 
friendly government and they exerted themselves to keep it friendly. 

In \Vorld War II labor lobbyists resisted, with varying success, legis¬ 
lative proposals to limit the operations of unions, all justified by their 
sponsors on the ground of the necessity of uninterrupted war produc¬ 
tion. In 1943, lirmer legislative line toward labor stemming from 

the congressional elections of 1942 became apparent, the CIO formed 
its Political Action Committee, which campaigned zealously for the 
Democratic ticket in 1944. 

Al'L political activity meanwhile continued less conspicuously and less 
energetically, but the congressional elections of 1946 set in motion forces 
that leil to a much more determined effort to mobilize the political 
strength of organized labor. Republican triumph in the congressional 
elections of that year was .so complete that the “friends of labor” were 
unable to muster enough votes to block the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act over the veto of President rruman. I'hat act modified the Labor 
Relations Act of 1935, disadvantage of unions. Among some of its 

supporters, it was regarded as the first step toward the “complete elimi¬ 
nation of governmental labor relations agencies” and the correction of 
“other errors of government initiated during the 1930’s,” such as the 
Social Security Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act.-" 

Fhe threat to organized labor in the Taft-FIartley Act, as well as the 
fear of a general postwar reaction, stimulated labor political action. In 
1947 the .\FL created a political subsidiary. Labor’s League for Political 
Education, to propagandize the labor viewpoint and to support candi- 

"’Frcd A. Hartley, Jr., Or/r New National Labor Policy (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1948). 
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dates friendly to labor. It became an important sour :c of finance for can¬ 
didates supported by the AFL and collaborated informally with the CIO- 
PAC with which it was ultimately to be merged as COPE—the Commit¬ 
tee on Political Education—of the united AFL-CIO. Fhe threat, real or 
supposed, to organized labor in the Taft-Hartley Act gave common cause 
to the AFL and CIO and doubtless contributed to their eventual amalga¬ 
mation. 

As the debate on the Taft-Hartley Act wore on, the political align¬ 
ment of organized labor became clearer. Truman’s victory in 1948 on a 
pledge to repeal the I'aft-Hartley Act may have pur an clul to the hope 
in some quarters that labor might be put in its place, ^'cr 7’riiman was 
unable to fulfill his campaign promise. Nor did Fisenhower fulfill his 
commitment to bring about modifications in the act. As his first term un¬ 
folded labor leaders became more and more certain that they could not 
do business with a Republican Administration. Republican leadership it¬ 
self was divided on the line to take toward organized labor. As the 1956 
campaign approached Senator Barry Goldwater maintained a running 
fire against the political activities, fair and unfair, of labor leaders. A 
contrary view was advanced by such Republicans as (h)vcrnor Goodwin 
Knight, of California, who thought it unwise to try to win labor votes 
by appealing over the heads of the leaders of labor. 1 le had been able to 
do business in California with the AFL by a promise to oppose and, if 
necessary, to veto “right to work” bills and other legislation restricting 
union activities. 

Organization for political action. Labor organization, since it evolved to 
meet other needs, is not designed to perform campaign functions effec¬ 
tively. The confederate character of labor organization leaves autonomy 
to individual national and international unions, and almost invariably a 
few national presidents are conspicuous exceptions to the general Demo¬ 
cratic orientation of labor leadership. In its 1952 resolution of endorse¬ 
ment of Stevenson the AFL convention emphasized “that the affiliated 
unions . . . and each and every one of their members are free to make 
their own individual political decisions without any compulsion on our 
part.” Among national leaders those who exercise this autonomy most 
frequently seem to be usually associated with the buildings trades. For 
many years William Hutcheson, of the Carpenters, occupied a high place 
in Republican councils and in 1952 Richard J. Gray, president of the 
Building and Construction Trades Department of the AFL, supported 
Eisenhow'er. In the lower reaches of the labor hierarchy Republican devi¬ 
ation is more frequent, and Republican candidates can ordinarily round 
up a committee of union officials to endorse them although commonly its 
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nicnil)ers will Ijc less prominent in the labor movement than those 

aligned w ith the Deinocnits. 

Apart frfjiii the confusion induced by division among its top leaders, 
union organization can only most awkwardly he used to mobilize workers 
as vorerst l lic accidents of history that vetoed attempts to organize all 
workcis — skilled and unskilled whatever their craft or industrial pursuit 
—of particular geographical areas into single unions assured for labor 
a low political (uganizational potential. Workers are grouped into unions 
formed along craft, shop, plant, or industry lines, a structure ideal for 
bargaining with employers. Such an organization cannot readily be 
focused on union members in precincts, districts, or other geographical 
areas for the purpose of agitation and stimulation of voting. To this 
administrative difh'culty must be added the fact that different unions have 
different traditions of political action. Some arc more niilitantlv led than 
others. Some have a more direct concern with the outcome of a particular 
election than others, h'.ven without such variations the co-ordination of 
the campaign efforts of different unions with members in a particular 
localitN' is a most taxing operation. When it is attempted, the most a.ston- 
ishing confusion and conflict arc not uncommon. Nor did the unification 
of the top levels of labor in the AFI.-CIO alter this problem of organizing 
at the precinct lc\cl. I hc mechanisms for the communication of the 
advice of top leaders to the rank and file arc most imperfect.-^ 

In its campaign tactics organized labor needs to be aw^arc of the 
possibilitv that at times its endorsement may have a net negative effect, 
l.abor support may attract some votes but it may also repel a greater 
number. L’luler these conditions labor has learned that it needs to work, 
if it works at all, (juietlv and without hullabaloo. 

I'lflcrtii'L’itL'ss of inobilization of labor vote. What of the effectiveness of 
labor organizations in the political mobilization of their members? In 
presidential politics for several decades union members have leaned 
Democratic. The proportions of union members supporting the Demo- 
cr.uic ticket has clianged from time to time. From slightly over 8o per 
cent in n;’/) it declined to around 6o per cent in 1952. These gross 
figures, of course, conceal other variations. On the average, members of 

■' In .1 stiufy of .1 loc.il steel union it was found that .1 substantial proportion of the 
ineuibeisbip did not know of the union’s actisities in local campaigns. A frequent 
response to the leipiest for \iews on the PAC w.is a variation of “W’hat’s PAC?” or 
“W'lio's he'" -Joel Seidm.ui and others, "Political Consciousness in a Local Union," 
rnl'lii- ()[vnit)n Qtt.iitcrly, 15 (19^1-52), pp. 692-702. In .May, 1952, 70 per cent of a 
national sample of union niemhers told Plino R<»per’s interviewers that thev had 
never receive*! any literature from tlie union about candidates nor had anv one from 
the union called at their home to ulk about candidates. 
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the CIO unions have voted Democratic in higlier degree than have persons 
affiliated with AFL unions. The solidarity of the labor vote doubtless 
also varies widely from union to union and from place to place, although 
no estimates of these variations are available. 

What labor organizations have had to do with the Democratic orienta¬ 
tion of unionists presents another question. I he influence of oreanization 
is not solely an influence of its leadership. Croup pressures of all sorts 
commonly bring a person’s political orientation into conformity with 
that of his associates. Union members, for example, usually vote Demo¬ 
cratic in higher degree than do groups of otherwise similar but unor¬ 
ganized workers. That difference may be caused bv' factors other than 
organization, but it has been established that those individuals most active 
in unions—by attendance at meetings and by participation in other union 
activities—are more likely to be Democratic than arc the less active mem¬ 
bers of the same union.^^ In other words, men who spend time around 
the union hall are apt to be indoctrinated with the politics of the activists 
in the union. 

Whether a labor vote exists that can be delivered by labor leaders is 
in a way a nonsense question. The influence of labor leaders over their 
members probably differs enormously with time and circumstance and in 
each instance is so intermingled with other influences as to be bevond 
measurement. Given the traditional partisan attachments of workers, the 
labor leadership could not shift many votes from a popular Democratic 
president to a Republican candidate.-’ The factors making for labor voting 
solidarity—the exertions of labor leadership and other factors as well— 
may be of most effect when questions of concern to workers as workers 
arc salient. In 1948, with memories of the Taft-Hartley Act fresh and 
with anxieties about a possible economic let down, labor leadership 
probably had far greater influence than it did in 1952 when nonlabor 
questions were to the fore. In other instances the contribution of labor 
organization to the outcome may consist more in getting voters to the 
polls than in influencing the direction of the vote. Probably the influence 
of labor leadership can be most marked in direct primaries that involve 
contestants relatively unknown to the electorate. 

Union members, like the rest of us, manage to get along with a multi¬ 
plicity of loyalties which assume changing priorities in the monitoring 
of our behavior. Membership in a union does not mean that a person 

“Bernard Berclson and others. Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954), p. 49. 

“In 1940 John L. Lewis endorsed Willkic. Irving Bernstein found no evidence that 
the action moved many workers into the Republican ranks. See “John L. Lewis and 
the Voting Behavior of the C. I. O.,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 5 (1941), pp. 233-249. 
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is invariably governed in voting by his interest as a union member. More¬ 
over, labor leaders compete with others for the vote of union members. 
Substantial numbers of union members regard politics as outside the 
proper sphere of union activity and larger numbers prefer to be informed 
of candidates’ views of concern to the union rather than to he told how 
to vote. \ ct the influence of labor organization should not be dismissed 
as of no import because labor endorsed candidates do not invariably wm. 
Organization doubtless re-enforces the loyalties of the hard core of labor 
votes. At rimes labor leaders manage to get to the polls a larger vote than 
would be cast without their efforts. And on occasion their exertions may 
accoiuu for victory.-* 

Private Bureaucracy and Political Inertia 

'Mie discussion of the specific problems of agriculture led to the con¬ 
sideration of a much broader (|ucstion: the process by which deprivations 
and dislocations of many sorts and many origins set off movements in 
demand of reilrcss, adjustment, or even overthrow of the old order. In 
this cbaj)ter a similar se(|uence prevails. Organized labor has occupied 
the center of the stage but its analysis points to a political phenomenon 
in which many sorts of organizations share: namely, the role of organized 
groups in the maintenance of stability or the status quo. This resistance 
to disruption of the ordered course of things is thus the antithesis of the 
general pattern of behavior touched on in the preceding chapter. 

The stabilizing role of the private ivroup may readily be perceived if 
it is recogni/ed tliat private organizations and groups, as well as officials, 
govern. At least this is so, if to govern is to set norms of behavior—what 
may not be done, w hat may be done, and how it shall be done—and to 
penalize deviations from those standards, fhat groups perform these 
functions is a commonplace of social science. The informal group, though 
it mav lack ollicers, constitution, or other badges of being, may evolve its 

•‘ The following titles arc useful on union political action: Alfred Braunthal, 
“Aineric.ui Labor in Politics,” Social Research, 12 (194?), pp. 1-21; Fay Caulkins, 
The CIO and the Democratic Party ((Chicago: Uni\crsity of Chicago Press, 1952); 
Cbaniber of (^)niMierce t)f the L’nited St.ttes, Labor In Politics (Washington, 1950); 
Cicorge (Lillup, “How Labor N'otes," Annals o\ the Am. Acad, of Pol. and Soc. Sci., 

-74 ('9><)i pp- 124, Morton Leeds “rhe AFL in the 1948 Flections,” Social 
Re.\eareh, 17 (19^0), pp. 207 21S; .Avery Leiserson, “Organized Labor as a Pressure 
(I'roup,” Annals, 274 (u;>i), pp, 1118-117; Arnold AL Rose, Union Solidarity (Alinnc- 
.ipolis: L'niversiry of Alinnesot.i Prc.ss, 19^2); M. Rosen and R. A. H. Ro.scn, The 
Lnion Member Speaks (New Aork: Prentice-Hall, 1955); Scidman, “C)rganized 
L.d)or in Politic.il C.inip.iigns," Pttblte Opinion Quarterly, 3 (1939), pp. 536-654: 
Philip r.Ut, "L.ibor’s Cb.inging P0litic.1l Line,” Journal 0} Political Economy, 4c 
PP- ^>;4-65 o. 
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own etiquette of action and its o^vn set of values and may possess means 
for their enforcement—means ranging from a mere frown to ostracism. 

As private groups become crystallized into formal organizations their 
function of governance becomes more visible. The ( onstitutions, govern¬ 
ing machinery, and codes of fair competition of trade associations bear 
many of the earmarks of the apparatus of the state, and in the nebulous 
areas around the fringes of the antitrust laws they exercise powers like 
those of the state.-"' Professional associations with their codes of ethics 
and their committees on professional condiict bear a close resemblance 
to the law-giver and the police court. Churches command the obedience 
of their communicants and hold over their heads the threat of everlasting 
punishment. Labor unions have their codes and their means for penalizing 
action unbecoming a union member. Corporations, a special sort of group, 
have their structures of authority over hundreds of thousands of workers; 
their power may extend to vast resources and its exercise may have wide 
ramifications within the economy. 

Such functions of governance, it may be said, arc “nonpolirical.” Even 
so, they are certainly politically relevant. Moreover, the governing func¬ 
tion of private groups shade over almost imperceptibly into realms un¬ 
deniably political or governmental. Groups often strive to control the 
exercise of public power or to obtain delegations of public authority. 
Notable instances occur among professional and semiprofcssional associ¬ 
ations which often obtain, in form or in fact, the authority to set stand¬ 
ards for entry to the profession and to fix rules for the conduct of its 
practitioners. This tendency has brought the suggestion that the medieval 
guild is, to a degree at least, re-asserting itselfIn effect, the action of 
the private association becomes sanctioned by state authority. Or an 
underworld syndicate may obtain, through arrangements with the police, 
the power to “license” slot machines and to see that those operators not 
meeting its requirements are raided. Private groups not only set norms of 
conduct; they perform “service” functions similar to those of the state. 
Labor unions have their own welfare or social security systems and cor- 

Consider the system of promulgation of uniform rates by associations of insurance 
companies prior to the case of the South-Eastern Underwriters. Adherence to privately 
fixed rates was induced by refusal to reinsure the risks of nonmember companies, 
severance of relations with agents writing insurance for nonmember companies, and 
exclusion from the privileges of membership, which were real, of those concerns not 
in compliance with the association’s rules. Sec “The Regulation of Insurance Rates,” 
Colutnbia Law Review, 47 (1947), pp. 1314-1332. 

“"See J. A. C. Grant, “The Guild Returns to America,” Journal oj Politics, 4 
(1942), pp. 303-335, 458-477; Francis P. DeLancey, The Licensing of Professions in 
West Virginia (Chicago: Foundation Press, 1938). 
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porations tax their stockholders for the support of charities in favor with 
the corporate management. 

Quite apart from tiie formal governmental structure, if our contention 
is correct, the sf)cial system is bound together by an intricate network 
of governing relationsliips developed in the life of private groups. The 
broad political significance of this system—if, indeed, it may be called a 
system—seems plain enough. The system—the established way of doing 
—constitutes a ptjwerful brake on political change. Those who 
agitate for a new order invariably encounter the resistance of the old 
order which exists, in considerable degree at least, in the revered values 
more or less firmly anchored in group life. These patterns of behavior, 
traditional modes of action, group norms, or social equilibria—the con¬ 
cept emploved in their dcscriptitm may not matter—possess a powerful 
capacity for their own perpetuation and resist movements that would 
ilisturl) them. 

1 he role of the group in the creation and maintenance of norms—and 
the direct political significance of it all—may be made more explicit. 
Doctrines or norms of special durability seem to be those propagated 
and perpetuated by group processes. I'he AFL, as has been noted, became 
devoted to a laisscz fairc doctrine and the strength of its adherence to 
that doctrine provoked grave debate on whether to endorse unemploy¬ 
ment insurance even when millions of workers were jobless. It seems 
clear that group leadership and group processes function both to create 
group norms and to induce conformity. (Iroup program and group policy 
do not emerge in finished form from a womb of determinism. Thus, the 
long persistence of the strength of the high-tariff policy in the American 
business community came in part from processes that generated a “public 
opinion” within business groups and even induced many elements of 
business to acquiesce in policies clearly to their immediate disadvantage. 
Or, tlte leadership of the American Medical Association manufactured 
a })olicy on health insurance and made it extremely bad form for a physi¬ 
cian to dissent from the official line. Fhe group defines norms, establishes 
patterns of behavior, and tends to exert its powers for their maintenance, 
often beyond their usefulness. Political movements that would alter the 
prevailing relationships must overcome the resistance of orthodox doc¬ 
trines embedded in the w orking habits of group life.^^ 

•‘ I'Ik'sc arc nor, to be sure, the only factors that make the way of the innovator 
han.1. Some time ago Maehiavelli observed: “And it ought to be remembered that 
there is nothing more dirticulr to take in hand, more perilous to conduct, or more 
uncertain in its success, than to take the lead in the introduction of a new order of 
things. Because the innovator has for enemies all tho.se who have done well under the 
old conditions, and lukewarm defenders in those who may do well under the new. 

I his coolness arises partly from fear of the opponents, who have the laws on their 
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A significant element in the stabilizing and braking function of private 
associations may be their hierarchical leadersliip which tends to be re¬ 
newed by co-option. The self-perpetuation of the llective leadership 
of private associations was illustrated by the persistence in power of the 
oligarchies of labor organizations, yet the patterns of succession to lead¬ 
ership in other private organizations are not conspicuousK dissimilar. I ne 
nature of the renew al of the personnel of hierarchies probably contributes 
to the stability of group doctrine. When advancement depends on the 
decision of those already in the charmed circle, a premium is likely to be 
placed on conformity and orthodoxy. The “elder statesmen” w ith ideas 
of another day hold onto their power and make life difficult for the 
“young Turks.” The prevailing attitudes tend to be perpetuated. Hier¬ 
archies have an immortality of sorts; one man may be replaced but the 
organization goes on forever. Thus in armies, navies, the hierarchies of 
labor organizations, civil servicc.s, universities, corporation.s, trade associ¬ 
ations, and all sorts of private groups co-option to the top often helps 
perpetuate the group orthodoxyAnd the doctrines and views of the 
leadership, whose existence is required by the necessities of group life, 
may become removed from the sentiments of the rank and file. Internal 
conflict that results in a turnover in private group leadership may have 
significance for the politics of the .state as a whole.-*^ 

side, and partly from the incredulity of men, who do not readily believe in new 
things until they have had a long experience in them .”—The lYwce, ch. 6. 

Over the long run the increased collectivization of human activity (whether under 
corporate, voluntary association, or government auspices) may create inflexibility in the 
social system in that larger and larger proportions of human decision fall within the 
pur\’icvv of fewer and fewer hierarchies, each characterized by tlie inflexibilities in¬ 
duced by the gyroscopic effect of co-option. Offsetting tendencies occur, to be sure, 
in the conscious recognition of the need for external inspection and criticism, as in 
management surveys, and in attempts to institutionalize innovation, as in industrial 
research. 

For a case study of the internal politics of a union and for observations suggestive 
of the nature of the general problem of democracy in voluntary associations, sec 
Seymour Lipset and others. Union Democracy (Glencoe; Free Press, 1956). 
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Business 


Blsim ssmi \ arc a heterogeneous lot. The president of a life insur¬ 
ance coinpanv seeks safetv in investment. The wildcat operator bets his 
fortune tliat oil will flow from a hole in the ground. Both arc business¬ 
men. The corporate bureaucrat, managing a railroad organization en¬ 
crusted with traditional practices, and the management expert, guiding 
an automobile manufacturing companv animated by an innovative spirit, 
are both businessmen. 'I'hc steel magnate who espouses the inflexible 
views tvpical of heavv industry and the clothing maker who has anxieties 
about the disposable income of consumers call themselves businessmen, 
riie barber-shop proprietor, the manager of far-flung chain-store enter¬ 
prises, the cM)rner grocer, the broker, the banker, the gadget maker, the 
shoe manufacturer, the undertaker, the tulip-bulb importer—all these and 
many others are "businessmen.” 

The variety id' interests suggested by this enumeration might mean 
that discussion of “the businessman” in the political process would be a 
bootless undertaking. Perhaps one might better treat particular classes or 
groups of businessmen, for their interests are diverse and sometimes in 
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conflict. Easy generalizations that businessmen believe this or that conceal 
a more complex reality in which a gradation of opinion prevails among 
different groups. Conflicts among business groups are commonplace, vet 
a network of common interest pulls the business community togctlicr 
on major issues when its security is threatened. Part\ lines, sectionaf lines, 
religious lines rarely divide businessmen when their common interests are 
in peril. Within the business community powerful factors operate to 
bring conformity to the predominant views. UnanimitN is rare, but a 
predominant business sentiment usually crystalli/es and makes itself heard 
on major issues affecting the group as a whole. 

With the decline in the importance of agriculture, the preponderance 
of American wealth came to be controlled by businessmen. The power 
of wealth in politics is an age-old phenomenon. The holders of wealth, 
wdiatever its form, have great stakes in the outcome of the political strug¬ 
gle; they also have the time to devote to political maneuver or the money 
to employ others to do so. The power wielded by business in American 
politics may puzzle the person of democratic predilections: a compara¬ 
tively small minority exercises enormous power. Agriculture, a waning 
sector of the economy, occasionally fights a rear-guard action against 
business. Labor assaults the business citadel from time to time with vary¬ 
ing degrees of success. Yet, withal, business retains a position of potent 
leadership in public affairs. 

Rise of Industry and Trade: Dynamics of Political Disequilibrium 

In a static society the process of politics—of governing—is likely to be 
dull and uneventful. Since a major function of politics is the mediation 
of relations among groups of people, so long as there is no material 
change in the size, character, or aspirations of the major interests in a 
society the political pot remains at a low temperature. When the nature 
of relations among groups changes significantly, adjustments in political 
arrangements occur. The old rules of the game no longer serve. Malad¬ 
justments generate demands for new laws and new policies appropriate 
to the new circumstances. Individual acts of government—legislation, 
administrative actions, judicial decisions—constitute episodes in the con¬ 
tinuing quest for an equilibrium among interests in society. 

Business: Generator of imbalatice and readjustment. While the sources 
of disturbance of the old order are legion, business has been prolific in 
producing disruptions of established group relationships. Paradoxically 
businessmen belligerently proclaim their conservatism yet consistently act 
as dedicated radicals. It was they—not the orators of the soapbox—who 
set in motion the forces that overturned the hallowed v/ays of our 
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trantjuil past. When the spirit of innovation roams the land, politicians 
nuist l)usy themselves in the accommodation of the institutions and laws 
to the new order. In America the great innovator has been the business¬ 
man; the secondary consecjuenccs of his actions fatten the statute books 
and lengthen the administrative codes. 

riic obvif)us impact on the political order of technological innovation 
scarcely needs to be spelled out. The effects of each of many technologi¬ 
cal (.levelopments in communication, transportation, and manufacture 
eventually permeated the entire society and were followed, as the night 
the (lay, by the contrivance of regulatory standards, procedures, and in¬ 
struments. The invention of the automobile produced the motor vehicle 
code and the traffic court. Apart from such consequences of technologi¬ 
cal change, two other major developments associated with business merit 
special attention. The rapid growth of business changed the relationships 
between business and other .social groups and raised ultimately the ques¬ 
tion of who should rule. In addition to the grow'th of business, radical 
changes in the internal nature of businc.ss occurred. Changes in the scale 
of business operation, in the nature of business rivalry, and in the .struc¬ 
ture of power within business dra.stically disturbed pre-existing relations 
between business and employees, business and customers, business and 
investors, and among different categories of businessmen. And these 
disturbances stimulated demands for redress, as well as the ingenuity of 
statesmen in the search for .solutions. 

Expiinsion of business in the national economy. In a gross sense the roots 
of the remaking of the political order may be traced to the growth of the 
place of l)usine.ss in the national economy. I'he power of business has 
been not inconsiderable, of course, from the beginning. Charles A. Beard 
demonstrated that the forces of wealth—money, trade, personalty in 
various tonus—were influential in the adoption of the (Constitution.^ Vet 
business did not attain its full flowering until after the Civil War. The 
southern planter aristocracy, built on a foundation of slave labor and the 
cotton gin, was to hold sway until put to rout by the alliance of north¬ 
eastern busijiess and northwestern free agriculture in the Civil War, the 
outcome of w hich .Miriam Beard calls “the victory of American business 
over plantocracy." - 

.\ttcr the (Civil War the trend toward a more highly industrialized 
society continued unabated; and with it came, not without friction, a 
marked shift in the balance of political power. In 1870 slightly over one- 
halt of the gainfully employed were engaged in agriculture, fishing, and 

' The Econowic Interpretation of the Constitution (New York: Macmillan, 1913). 

*A History 0/ the Business Man (New York: Macmillan, 1938), ch. 24. 
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forestry, and far fewer in manufacturing. The ratios gradually shifted 
and by 1950 only about one-eighth of the civilian labor force found em¬ 
ployment in agriculture. 

The rapid growth of business, in comparison with other sectors of the 
economy, produced political changes both large and small. Eventually 
it raised the question whether business, instead of agriculture, was to 
govern the country. That question, a common interpreration holds, was 
settled by the election of 1896 which marked the triumph of business over 
the last great attempt of agriculture to assert its vanished sovereignty. 
Once the location of decisive power became unequivocally clear, govern¬ 
ment dedicated itself to the execution of the agenda of business.'* 

Organizational innovation. Apart from the expansion of business, which 
alone sufficed to compel governmental preoccupation with the problems 
of business, American businessmen have proved to be great innovators in 
the organization of economic activity. They made it both feasible and 
profitable to conduct business enterprises of unprecedented hugeness. In 
the construction of giant concerns and in the contrivance of working re¬ 
lations among them, business acquired a degree of independence from 
the invisible hand of Adam Smith. Business acquired a degree of power, 
of control, over the market, which could no longer alone be relied upon 
to govern the relations of businessmen with each other and with other 
sectors of the economy. 

As business groups gained a power not sensitively subject to control 
by competitive forces, the traditional relations among groups of people 
were rudely disturbed. Large plants, at times virtually monopolizing the 
demand side of particular labor markets, altered the relations of employ¬ 
ers and workers. Firms or combinations of firms capable of driving an 
isolated competitor to the wall brought new relations among businessmen 
in individual lines. Associations of firms able to dominate the market for 
a raw material put suppliers at a disadvantage. Suppliers who organized 
the market to dominate many users upset other relations. From all these 
and other innovations in business organization sprang the political pyro¬ 
technics that burst around “big business” for decades. 

The organizational revolution in American industry began in a move¬ 
ment of corporate merger and consolidation around the i88o’s. The 

*The chances are that the extraordinary growth of the American economy has 
had other consequences of profound significance for the American polity. An ex¬ 
panding economy creates new pelf, new places of power, new outlets for ambition 
in contrast with a stagnant economy in which a limited number of places of prestige 
are refilled as the old retire. Had a marked proportion of the energies devoted to 
economic development been dedicated to political agitation, the United States would 
have had a most turbulent politics. 
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process of consolidation moved with special rapidity from 1897 to 1903 
and from 1925 to 1929. The earlier period saw the emergence of such 
noted corporate names as United States Steel, International Silver, United 
Shoe Machinery, American Can, Eastman Kodak, International Nickel, 
and International I harvester. Often the formation of such concerns had 
been preceded by a bitter competitive struggle for supremacy which 
eventuated in a merger to establish “order” in an industry rent by price 
wars. 

The degree to which the movement toward concentration of control 
uitliin industry has proceeded is warmly disputed by the experts on 
tliese matters, and the measurement of the extent of concentration in- 
ileed represents no mean technical problem. According to one estimate, 
by 19^^ the 200 largest nonfinancial corporations controlled “approxi- 
matelv 19 to 21 per cent of the natit)nal wealth.” In 1950, according to an 
estimate l)v the h'ederal I'radc Commission, the 200 largest manufacturing 
companies accounted for 40.3 per cent of the total value of product of 
all manufacturing industries.'* 

Although the sinfulness and virtuousness of big enterprise may be 
ilebated endlessly, there can be no doubt that the organizational revolu¬ 
tion has l)rought a radically new business structure. Instead of the atom- 
i'/.ed economy of many firms revered by the classical economists, an 
“organizational economy” has come to prevail.''’ In this new economy the 
great corporation becomes in a sense something of a government in itself.** 
The giant concern gains power over its suppliers and its customers, not 
necessarily by the attainment of a monopoly position but at times by its 
si/e alone.' Ciroups of corporations may act in concert through habit and 
the dictates of a strategy of survival rather than by old-fashioned con¬ 
spiracies in restraint of trade. In short, managerial inventiveness created an 
economic organization the nature of svhich is both complex and disputed 
by the specialists.'* Vet the political consequences of the new business or- 

* Report of the I'edcral Commission on Changes in Concentration in Manu¬ 

facturing (1954), p. 115, 

I ho phr.iso is (^ilvin 15 . Hoover’s. Sec his “Institutional and Theoretical Impli¬ 
cations of I'cttnoniic ( 7 i.iiige,“ American Economic Review, 44 (1954), pp. 1-14. 

"See .\dolph Ilorle, Jr., I'hc 20th Century Capitalist Revolution (New York: Har- 
coiirt, lir.KO, 19^4). See .ilso M. S. Baratz, “Corporate Giants and the Power Struc¬ 
ture," nVjrcr// Political Quarterly, 9 (1956), pp. 406-415. 

■ ( 3 or\viii 1). h'dw ards, “(Conglomerate Bigness As a Source of Power,” in National 
Bure.ui of I'conomic Research, Business Concentration and Price Policy (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1955), pp. 331-352. 

' 1 he litenirure is volumitious. Samples include: Walter Adams (ed.), The Struc¬ 
ture of American Industry (New York: Macmillan, rev. ed., 1954); A. D. H. Kaplan, 
Big Enterprise in a Competitive System (Washington: Brookings, 1954); D. E. 
l.ilienthal, Big Business: A \ew Era (New York: Harper, 1953); T. K. Quinn, Giant 
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ganization are plain enough. The erection within the social system of new 
points of economic power drastically altered the relationships amon^r 
many categories of persons and brought new and continuing political 
problems. 

Business Regulation: Intergroup Mediation 

syThc upthrust of new types of business and of new business organiza¬ 
tions radically altered the relations between groups within tlic nation. 
The old legal principles no longer governed these relations to the satis¬ 
faction of all concerned. The political system was called upon to mediate 
among social groups to maintain both the peace and a rough equity in 
the relations of men. While there developed numerous new types of 
group relations with their associated problems, several patterns arose with 
special frequency. The growth of large enterprises created new' frictions 
commonly described as between big business and the public; on closer 
inspection, they often turned out to be frictions between tw'o sorts of 
businesses, as railroads and shippers. Persistent maladjustments arose in 
the relations of employers and workers, which set off a continuing debate 
over the principles that should guide those relations. Among different 
types of business conflicts developed that led to demands for govern¬ 
mental intervention by one or the other of the contending groups. 

In the broad variety of governmental actions bearing on business— 
and the affairs of business pre-empt an impressive proportion of the pages 
of the legal codes—no discernible thread of doctrinal consistency exists, 
save perhaps that business seeks to maintain the maximum freedom of 
action. Business, not unlike labor, likes to be left alone except when it 
needs government help. In some instances the business objective requires 
insistence on an unmixed doctrine of laissez faire. In othcis business de¬ 
mands the strictest governmental regulation of business—often, but not 
always, the other fellow’s business. In a third type of situation the cause 
may be best promoted by government subsidy or aid. Under other cir¬ 
cumstances, business may welcome regulation that mitigates the hazards 
of competition. Despite the extraordinary diversity of their political 
actions, business spokesmen expound more or less uniformly a philosophy 
of laissez faire: free competition, free enterprise, and the “American 
way.” But this is an orthodoxy of ritual rather than of practice. In their 
actions businessmen pragmatically advocate state intervention today and 
restraint of the state tomorrow, a deviation from consistency by no 
means without its justification. To catalog all the actions of government 

Business: Threat to Democracy (New York: Exposition Press, 1953); Edward S. 
Mason, Economic Concentration and the Monopoly Froblem (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1957). 
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that mix into business and all the projections of business into government 
would require an encyclopaedia. A few categories of public policy will 
illustrate the broad theme that business regulation involves in considerable 
degree the mediation of intergroup cleavages created by the rise of in¬ 
dustrialism. 

Resistance to labor legislation. For a half century or more a central con¬ 
cern of organized business has been legislative proposals calculated to 
imprrne tiie lot of labor. These proposals—originating in the main from 
organized labor—have been a prime factor in bringing business competi¬ 
tors together in organizations for common defense. It would not be un¬ 
fair to say tliat most of the major types of labor legislation have been, at 
least in tlieir earlier stages, opposed with vigor by most business organiza¬ 
tions. And the political role of business in this field has been in the main 
to delay ratlier tlian to prevent action. Once it loses the battle, business 
gradually learns to live with the new order.-^ 

In its opposition to public intervention in the relations between em¬ 
ployer and worker, organized business had the tactical advantage of being 
tlie defender of tlie orthodox political and economic doctrines. Individual 
rights over property, individual freedom, and individual responsibility 
pervaded tl\e laws. New' laws violated the ancient truths, or so it was 
argued. A workman’s compensation act, for example, would make an 
cmplo\'cr financially responsible for injuries suffered by a worker through 
his own <»l)tusc carelessness around obviously dangerous machinery. A 
ten-hour law would deprive both workers and employers of their free¬ 
dom to fi\ by contract a longer workday. Unions indulged in practices 
that wouUl limit the liberties of both worker and employer. 

The wall of business resistance w as first breached in situations in w hich 
strong humanitarian appeals could be brought to bear. Legislation to 
compel the elimination of hazardous conditions in factories came early as 
did industrial accident compensation laws. Laws limiting the hours of 
work of children preceded acts to prohibit child labor. On these and other 
related topics states enacted considerable legislation, but it w'as not until 
the (heat Depression that advocates of labor legislation made spectacular 
headway. The 1929 crash and its aftermath drove business for a time from 
its dominant position, and new legislation radically altering the relations 
of business and labor came into being. Of all this legislation, that guaran¬ 
teeing to labor the right to organize and imposing on business an obliga¬ 
tion to bargain most significantly altered the structure of the social system. 
After the revision of this legislation by the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, 

•Sec R. E. Lane, The Regulation of Businesstnen (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1954). 
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organized business and organized labor maintained a stalemate, each capa¬ 
ble of preventing the other from bringing about changes in the statute. 
Yet there should also be mentioned laws fixing niaximiim hours and mini¬ 
mum wages, establishing systems of unemployment insurance, and a vari¬ 
ety of other measures, all made politically possible by the depression and 
constitutionally legitimate by the new reading of the Constitution by the 
Supreme Court in the shadow of crisis. 

Folicy on ?nonopoly afid competition. The development of giant business 
organizations in a setting of economic individualism iias made salient in 
American politics issues of monopoly and competition. Often the advo¬ 
cates of the application of public restraints against big business have been 
smaller businesses injured by the competitive tactics of the giants. The 
task of politics has been to achieve some more or less just balance between 
such groups. The consuming public, although never w ell organized, may 
also be regarded, at least symbolically, as a party to the political disputes 
involving the place of business within the economy. 

The orthodox general public policy on monopoly and competition is 
clear enough. The Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 declared contracts, 
combinations, and conspiracies in restraint of trade among the states 
illegal. The Federal Trade Commission Act of 1914 made unfair methods 
of competition in interstate commerce unlawful. On the whole, business 
proclaims the soundness of the principles of free, competitive enterprise, 
yet at almost every sessioJi one business group or another implores Con¬ 
gress to grant c.xceptions to the general proscription of combination. 
These prayers have brought results in numerous instances, and the politics 
of administration of antitrust legislation also produces variations in the 
impact of the law. 

One class of exemption from antitrust policy is sought fundamentally 
to legalize arrangements to minimize competition. A striking instance 
occurred in the congressional debates from 1948 to 1950 over the question 
of policy toward basing-point pricing. Actions by the Federal Trade 
Commission, upheld by the Supreme Court after long litigation, had 
brought collusion in pricing through the use of the basing-point system 
within the prohibitions of the Clayton Act. The application of this prin¬ 
ciple to the cement industry stirred uneasiness in other industries with 
basing-point systems. (When used for collusive price-fixing, the system 
involved the publication of prices at basing points, which were usually 
producing points, and an understanding among producers that the price 
at any consuming point would be the nearest basing-point price plus 
freight to that point. A contractor would have to pay exactly the same 
amount for a barrel of cement whether he bought it from the plant 
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across the street or from one 200 miles away.) A great hue and cry fol¬ 
lowed from business groups using the system to the effect that the law 
was uncertain, that it had become illegal to compete through the absorp¬ 
tion of freight, that the bureaucracy was persecuting business. In fact, 
the law was a bit too certain. Nothing in the decisions prohibited the 
absorption of freight, in tiie absence of collusion to fix prices, and if 
bureaucracy was persecuting business it was doing so in the fulfillment 
of its sw orn duty. Although the proponents of the exemption bill pushed 
it through Congress, the President vetoed it.**' 

In their campaigns for congressional approval of deviations from the 
anritrust principle, business groups can often so befog the issue that the 
interests at stake cannot be identified in the confusion. In 1945, for ex¬ 
ample, Cleorgia’s Ciovernor Arnall initiated antitrust actions against cer¬ 
tain railroads, with the charge that prevailing rate-fixing combinations dis¬ 
criminated against the South and the West. I'he Association of American 
Railroads initiated a campaign to win the court case by persuading Con¬ 
gress to exempt railroads from the antitrust laws if their rate-fixing agree¬ 
ments were approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
AAR urged the necessity of legalizing long-standing practices of confer¬ 
ring in the fixing of rates; the matter was too intricate and complex to 
be left to the free play of competition. Betw een New 'S'ork and Chicago, 
for example, traffic could be moved over 884 routes comprised of various 
combinations of 55 railroads and six water lines. To .assure fair rates, or 
so the argument ran, carriers had to have rate conferences. The agreed 
rate structures in existence tended to freeze the prevailing geographical 
distribution of trade and industry and prevented shippers from receiving 
the full advantage of the lower costs of the most economical routes. At 
least that w as the contention of southern and w cstern critics of the rail¬ 
roads. The AAR carried the day; it lined up in support of the bill other 
assi)ciati«)ns the mere listing of which required 15 pages of small type, 
^’et in all the debate and discussion great confusion prevailed over pre¬ 
cisely w hat was at stake. 

In another category arc modifications of antitrust policy designed to 
limit the exercise by large enterprises of their competitive advantage over 
lesser businesses. Important in this type of legislation are acts designed 
to maintain established channels of di.stribution, that is, to protect whole¬ 
salers and retailers against new and stronger competitors. Illustrative is 
the lydings-Miller Act of 1937, adopted at the behest of retailers, 

principally druggists, to exempt certain price-fi.xing arrangements from 
the prohibitions of the Sherman Act. Associations of druggists had long 

’"For an account of the basing-point controversy, see Earl Latham, The Group 
Basis of Volitics (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1952). 
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sought to limit competition by department stores and other price-cutting 
outlets and had boycotted manufacturers whose products were available 
to retail price cutters. The druggists hit upon t!ie idea of the state fair¬ 
trade law which permitted manufacturers to contsact with retailers to 
fix retail prices on their products; that is, it was not only “unfair” but 
could be made illegal for the chain druggist or the department store to 
sell Pond’s Cold Cream at a lesser price rlian the neighborhood drug 
store. 

These state fair-trade laws were held illegal as applied to goods sold 
in interstate commerce, and the National Association of Retail Druggists 
took the lead in pressuring Congress to grant an exception to the andtVust 
law s, which it did by the Tydings-Miller Act. The druggists enlisted the 
support of the National Association of Retail Grocers, the American 
Book Sellers Association, the National Automobile Dealers Association, 
and the National Association of iManufacturers. Department stores, mail 
order concerns, and cut-rate retailers generally were unable to amass 
sufficient strength to defeat the druggists. Once the act had been passed 
the druggists advised manufacturers to fix a minimum markup of 50 per 
cent over cost; various associations attempted to coerce manufacturers 
to fix the prices to the satisfaction of retailers. The actual effects on prices 
were most marked in large cities where on many drugs and related 
products, such as cosmetics and baby foods, prices charged by cliain and 
department stores rose while prices in independent stores declined. A 
secondary effect, which ultimately threatened to undermine the huv, was 
tlie rise of discount houses, called to life by the opportunity to make easy 
profits under the umbrella of high fixed prices.’^ 

Another instance of legislation concerned with competition in distribu¬ 
tion is the Robinson-Patman Act, which arose from the competitive 
pressures placed on w holesaling by chain stores and other mass distribu¬ 
tors who could bypass the traditional distributive cltanncls. By dealing 
directly witli the manufacturer the mass distributors not only diverted 
business from w holesalers; they also obtained price concessions that put 
their retail competitors at a disadvantage, a factor not unconnected witli 
tile independent retailer support for the bill. Counsel for the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association drafted the original bill, but the 
propaganda presented the measure, not as a wholesalers’ measure, but as 
a boon to the small, independent retailer, an individual high in the affec¬ 
tions of the American politician. The legislation as enacted recognized 
the justice of differentials in prices by manufacturers to different types 
of customers but also sought to prevent mass distributors from abuse of 
their power of bargaining with manufacturers. In effect. Congress esiab- 

“See Report of the Federal Trade Conmiission on Retail Frice Maintenance (1945) • 
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lishcd a broad principle to guide the hederai Trade Commission in the 
mediation of the conflict among manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
mass distributors. 

All these are merely episodes in the continuing process of mediating 
betu ecn bigness and those groups affected or threatened by it. The con¬ 
flicts arise on many fronts and in many forms. Nor is the problem solely, 
or even primarily, a legislative problem, for tpicstions of competition and 
monopoly arc fought out before the administrative tribunals and the 
courts in the general policy framework fixed by whatever Administration 
is in power. 

Regulation by license. Another field of government regulation may be 
coin cnienrly defined by its administrative technique. In several important 
areas of the economy enterprises t)pcratc under license, permit, or a certifi¬ 
cate (jf pul)lic convenience and necessity granted by state or federal 
authority. (Commonly specified conditions must be met to obtain and 
retain the right to do business. As the new technology developed some 
types of enterprise turned out to be, or at least to be thought to be, 
natural monopolies. T'lic protection of consumers from monopoly power 
was sought by conditional licenses—for example, a municipal franchise 
to a gas company might fix rates and other conditions of service. 

AIrhougli the technique of regulation itself is irrelevant here, special 
types of political l)chavior seem to be associated with regulation by 
license, (ienetically the animus of this sort of legislation is to control 
mottopoly, but it may also create monopoly or scmimonopolistic rights, 
business groups may become vocal defenders of some aspects of the regu¬ 
lation to w hich thev are subjected; thev favor the obstacles to new en¬ 
trants to the lield inherent in the regulatorv process. Furthermore, those 
enterprises subject to a regulatorv statute have a deep concern about the 
administrative regulations issued under it. In a sense, regulation tends to 
breed piessure groups. All those subject to a regulatory law share a con¬ 
cern about the substance of the law and the manner of its administration 
and they organize to articulate that common interest. Moreover, rivalry 
between dillerent groups of biLsincsses operating under different regula¬ 
tory statutes often takes a political form in that each jealously watches 
the range of action permitted to the other. 

T he enterprises that operate under license issued in one form or another 
by federal, state or local governments arc mainly public utilities. They 
include most types of transportation, railroads, buses, truck lines, air 
transport. Important energy sources are on the list: producers and dis- 

‘M'or .in illumin.uing an.ilysis of legislation on distribution, see Joseph C. Palainoun- 
tain. Jr., The Volitics of Distributioji (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955). 
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tributors of electric power, gaj distributors, interstate gas transmission 
lines, hydroelectric generators operating under license from the Federal 
Power Commission. Financial institutions such us banks, insurance com¬ 
panies, savings and loan associations, and credit unions exist under state 
or federal charter. Communications concerns, telephone, radio, television, 
telegraph operate under public permit whicli carries with it both privi¬ 
leges and responsibilities. Systems of proration in the pnxluction of petro¬ 
leum Iiave a kinship to regulation by license. State control of horse racing 
and race-track gambling is usually exercised through licensing. 

The patterns of business politics induced by tlic licensing technique 
differ somewhat with the type of industry concerned and with the stage 
of development of the industry and its regulation. In the early stage of 
the development of television, for example, individual promoters maneu¬ 
vered for licenses, that is, for the grant of a privilege of considerable 
value since the technical circumstances are such that only a few FV 
stations can be located in a single locality. As individual rights become 
settled, the TV industry as a whole develops a common interest and a 
common front in dealings with the Federal Communications Commission 
and Congress on matters of policy affecting the industry. 

For some industries a major advantage accrues through the restriction 
on entry to the business that is incidental to regulation. Usually at the 
initiation of regulation all firms in the business arc grantcil certificates 
of public convenience and necessity; newcomers have to negotiate an 
administrative hurdle to go into bu.siness and often the hurdle is high. 
Highway transport, for example, long resisted the initiation of regulation, 
but important elements of the industry saw the possibility of eliminating 
“cutthroat” competition by a restriction of entry to the business and by 
the fixing of rates by public authority. The major airlines similarly grew 
under the protection against competition from new lines afforded by the 
regulatory procedure and they liave defended their sheltered position 
with determination against fringe competitors such as the nonscheduled 
carriers. Established banks similarly use their influence to discourage the 
chartering of new competitors. In all these and other similar lines of 
business, regulation with the aim of advancing the public interest can 
readily be subverted to promote the interest of the regulated.’*^ 

Occasionally the conditions under which regulated enterprises are 
permitted to do business restrict them unduly in their competition with 
another group of businesses. The legal standards that limit intergroup 
rivalry become the subject of political dispute. Thus, New York’s bank- 

”See Walter Adams and Horace M. Gray, Monopoly in America^ Government 
as Promoter (New York: Macmillan, 1955); Marver Bernstein, Regulating Business by 
Independent Commission (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 195', )• 
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ing law has limited the number of branches that savings banks might 
establish—a restriction placing them at a disadvantage in competition 
with the commercial banks in the growing suburbs. In 1955 savings 
bankers sought legislative relief but the commercial bankers wielded a 
superior influence in the legislature. In 1954 the commercial bankers again 
manned the lobbies in defense of the status quo and in 1956 they were 
still blocking the legislative proposals of the savings bankers. 

J ruckers and railroads compete for traffic bur they also compete politi¬ 
cally <n’er the terms of public regulation. Federal regulation of trucking 
was not iinw elcome to the railroads, for it was supposed that with the 
fixing of the rates for truckers their competition for traffic would be¬ 
come less keen. A running battle seems to be maintained between the 
Association of American Railroads and the trucking associations over 
(jiiestions of regulation. In 1955 the Presidential Advisory Committee on 
I ransportation Policy and Organization advocated legislative changes 
which the railroads regarded as advantageous. The truckers claimed that 
the adoption of the recommendations would .serve only to tie the hands 
of motor and water transport and to permit the railroads to indulge in 
discriminatory rate making and unfair competition. At times the state 
capital is the arena for the railroad-trucker conflict and the issue may be 
the pennissable length or weight of trucks or the level of truck taxation. 

Suhsiiiics and services. Uusinc.ss manifests an odd ideological ambivalence. 
Almost any session of a major business organization will at one point 
eiulorse a resolution denouncing government bounty and at some later 
stage it will express liiscontcnt with the services rendered to industry by 
government. It may even resolve that the national defense or some other 
worthy objective justifies a subsidy for this or that business endeavor. 
Anil there may indeed be such a justification. 

Subsidies appear in a varietv^ of forms. Direct subsidies, simple pay¬ 
ments from the treasury, arc relatively few. Subsidies to shipping remain 
a prime example. Subsidies to airlines were for a long time concealed in 
mail payments and in costs of airports and aids to air navigation. Pro¬ 
grams for the stockpiling of defense materials, while not in form subsidies, 
tend to guarantee a market for producers of some imperishable commodi¬ 
ties. (lovernment insurance or guarantee, as of home mortgages, max’ 
be a subsidy and attract the .strongest support of the industrial groups 
atfected. Legislation for accelerated tax amortization has from time to 
time resulted in heavy subsidies—interest free loans—to those concerns 
fortunate enough to obtain certificates under the laws. The protective* 
tarilf, of course, amounts to a subsidy, at least under certain conditions. 

A business group may naturally regard with a cold eye what it con¬ 
siders a subsidy for a competitor. The railroads, for example, manifest 
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no ardor for river-and-harbor appropriations. The r-ilroads. the coal oper¬ 
ators, and the United Mine Workers, thus, staved off tlic St. Lawrence 
Seaway for many years. Electrical utilities decry, and perhaps exaggerate, 
the subsidy element in public hydroelectric pow er as ‘creeping socialism,” 
but they can reconcile themselves to the acceptance of an "almost free, 
perpetual supply of energy at the hands of a government that permits 
private development of falling water. 

Taxation. A surface agreement prevails among business groups on tax 
policy. All of them believe that taxes are too high. 1 liat agreement dis¬ 
solves instantly when the question arises of w hat changes ought to be 
made in tax policy. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and the National Alanufacturers Association have long advocated greater 
reliance on sales taxes and a lesser dependence on income taxes, a view 
probably widely held among business organizations though exceptions 
do exist. The National Retail Dry Goods Association has opposed sales 
taxes. 

The extraordinary complexity of the tax system—with particular ex¬ 
cises on particular commodities, with tariffs on individual items, with 
other types of taxes limited to specified types of business-operates to 
create a differentiated interest among many groups in tax legislation. 
Truckers (w^ho often enlist the Teamsters’ Union in their cause) pressure 
legislators to keep trucking taxes low (and to shift the burden of road 
costs to passenger automobiles). Movie theater owners seek reductions 
of the admissions tax. Distillers resist increases in the excises on spirits and 
brew^ers oppose beer taxes. As many groups as there are specific duties 
on products maneuver to obtain favorable action. Associations of insur¬ 
ance companies are stirred by threatened changes in the taxes on their 
business. Petroleum companies defend the depletion allowance. One spe¬ 
cial privilege generates pleas for similar treatment for others. The com¬ 
plexity of tax legislation often makes the significance of individual 
changes beyond the understanding of all save a few experts, a circum¬ 
stance that permits special treatment without great danger of public 
outcry. 

Cojnplex linkap^e of government and business. These examples provide 
only meager suggestion of the nature of the tangle of relationships that 
has developed between business and government.’^ Lhese relationships, 

” See W. L. Cary, “Pressure Groups and the Revenue Code: A Requiem in Honor 
of the Departing Uniformity of the Tax Laws,” Harvard Law Review, 68 (195*^-55)< 
pp. 745-780. 

Relevant is all the information a student may have acquired in courses in govern¬ 
ment and business. 
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complex and chaotic tliough they may be, add up to a working system 
in u’liich organized groups, private centers of power, play a basic role. 
At times their leaders may be animated by the most stubborn and im¬ 
mediate self-interest. And it is easy to belabor them for their doctrinal 
inconsistencies, ^’ct in an order that permits wide ranges of freedom of 
action the actors arc certain to come often into conflict. When the col¬ 
lisions of free groups produce intolerable damage to the public, the state 
intervenes to fix the rules of the game. 

Spokesmen of Business 

riic foregoing recital of cleavages of interest within the business 
community convex s some conception of the diversity of political and 
economic objectives among business groups. The intricacies of political 
and economic relations create an endless number of clusters of firms, 
each with its own common concern and common enemies. Business is 
crisscrossed by divisions that set this category of enterprises off against 
that. The roster of business organizations reflects this dixxrsity of busi¬ 
ness as well as the joining propensities of the American bu.sines.sman. 
National and interstate trade associations, which consist of businesses in 
a single line of activity, number more than two thousand. Several hun- 
dreil other !ionlocal business associations, such as state chambers of com¬ 
merce, Ivavc a broader membership than trade associations, w hile at least 
three thousand local busine.ss groups, such as chambers of commerce, 
exist. I he (lhamber of Ck)mmcrcc of the United States attempts to speak 
for the nation’s business as a whole. 

Almost every line of industrial and commercial activity has its as¬ 
sociation. The enmueration of a few organizations will suggest their 
variety; the .American Petroleum Institute, the National Coal Association, 
the .Associated (ieneral Cotitractors of America, the National Canners 
Association, the Distilled Spirits In.stitute, the American Cotton Manu¬ 
facturers .A.ssociation, the National Uumber Manufacturers A.ssociation, 
the .American Iron and Steel Institute, the American Newspaper Pub¬ 
lishers A.s.sociation, the National Fertilizer Association, the Automobile 
Manuf.icturcrs .Association, the Pin Manufacturers Institute, the National 
Retail Dry floods .A.ssociation, the American Federation of Retail Kosher 
Butchers, aiul the American Bankers As.sociation. 

Obviously these and hundreds of other business associations differ 
widely in their size, resources, and objcctix'cs. Stmie of them have staffs 
and budgets of considerable size, whereas in others one man manages a 
stable i)f associations. Some organizations are short-lived; others have 
exisreil for over 75 ycar.s. Nearly every organization claims to represent 
its industry as a whole, yet in almost half of them nearly 50 per cent of 
the cost is borne by a handful of members. Most business associations 
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center their objectives on the narrow interests of their industries. The 
National Terra Cotta A 4 anufacturers Association concerns itself with a 
far narrower range of public policy than doej the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of the United States. 

Most of the organizations perform functions other than public educa¬ 
tion and political activity. They exist for the exchange of technical 
information. They conduct research. Some trade associations appear to 
have been formed mainly to limit competition in one way or another. 
Nearly all business associations represent the industry before legislative 
committees and other public authorities when public action is desired or 
when public action threatens to impinge unfavoiably on members of 
the association. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States. I'he most conspicuous 
spokesman for business is the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
It is a federation of other business organizations—state and local cham¬ 
bers of commerce, trade associations, and societies of businessmen not 
organized for private purposes—over three thousand in all. Unlike trade 
associations which may only incidentally be concerned with public 
policy, the major function of the Chamber is to speak for American 
business on issues of public policy. It cannot, however, take a stand on 
all issues of concern to all types of business. Its policy declarations are 
on matters “national in character, timely in importance, and general in 
application to business and industry.” Given the conflicts of interest on 
particular issues among the diverse membership of the Chamber, it can 
speak with forthrightness chiefly on those broad issues on which business 
as a whole, or at least two-thirds of those voting at tlie annual meeting 
of the Chamber, have a common interest and a common view. On some 
issues it often takes a vague position, not unlike many planks in party 
platforms; on otliers, it is silent. The Chamber cannot figlit, say, the 
issues peculiar to the rolling pin manufacturers, but must attempt to limit 
itself to issues of general concern. The necessity of seeking a formula 
acceptable to all on general issues sometimes gives the Cliambcr’s pro¬ 
nouncements a tone of statesmanship—that is, a consideration of the in¬ 
terests of the nation as a whole—in sharp contrast with the attitudes of 
organizations that promote the narrow interests of a homogeneous in¬ 
dustrial group. By the same token the Chamber has its internal disputes 
about the issues on which it shall speak. Its constituent groups attempt 
to commit it to the defense of their special cause. Thus, in 1956 the 
chemical industry successfully maneuvered to postpone action on policy 
recommendations in support of United States participation in the Organi¬ 
zation for Trade Cooperation. 

Policy proposals of the Chamber are in most instances adopted by the 
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annual meeting on the basis of committee recommendations. These pro¬ 
posals, whicli remain in effect for three years, are codified annually for 
the information of all concerned. The annual collection of Chamber pro¬ 
nouncements fills a booklet of 150-175 pages.^® So comprehensive a state¬ 
ment cannot he readily summarized but random excerpts will indicate 
its tone. I'lie Chamber regards itself as “wholeheartedly committed to 
private enterprise in preference to government enterprise.” While the 
Cliamber docs not reject all government interference in the economy, it 
generallv urges the reduction of the .scope of government control and 
opposes tlie initiation of new controls. With fair consistency the Cham¬ 
ber pleatls for states’ rights. The “dual system” of banking, involving the 
preservation of statc-cliartcrcd banks, the Chamber arguc.s, should be 
retained. Congress slmuld not encroach upon state authority to establish 
water rights in interstate streams. Forest control should not be made solely 
a federal responsibility. With respect to education federal “financing in¬ 
evitably leads to federal control. 'I'o avoid the one, \vc must and do 
vigorously oppose the other.” 

On labor policy the Chamber subscribes “to the right of employees 
to organize and bargain collectively whenever such action is the re.sult 
of their own free and uncocrced choice.” It opposes the union shop and 
advocates prohibition of sympathetic .strikes and the outlawing of ma.ss 
picketing. It contends that monopolistic practices by labor organizations 
shouUl be subjected to legal controls just as employers are restricted. It 
argues for responsibility of labor organizations for injuries to persons and 
property tiirough breach of contract or other unlawful acts. 

The (Chamber recognizes the circumstances that make high taxes neccs- 
sars' and admonishes its members to restrict tlieir own requests to the 
government for services. It proposes a constitutional limitation on the 
taxing power of (k)ngre.ss “after adequate public hearings upon its po.s- 
sible scope.” It urges a gradual reduction of the corporation income tax 
and the eventual elimination of the tax upon capital gains. On the tariff 
the C'.hambcr speaks somewhat ambiguou.sly: “a constructive and realistic 
tarilf policy wliich will encourage the maximum flow of international 
trade l)vit w hich at the same time will afford reasonable protection for 
American producers against destructive or otherwise unfair competition 
from abroad.” 

Altltougli the annual meetings of the Chamber serve as sounding boards 
for the views of business, its work is not limited to these sessions. It 
maintains a staff at its headquarters in Washington to conduct research 
to ser\e as a basis for the deliberations of its committees and to make 

See the current year’s p.uiiphlcr. Policy Declarations of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the UniteJ States (^^’ashington). 
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known the views of organized business to Congress and to administrative 
agencies. Its committees analyze issues as they arisc.^' Its publicity staff 
prepares news for release to the daily press and co specialized journals. Its 
official organ, Nation's Business, presents the Chamber’s views to the 
membership and to the public. During congressional sessions its staff 
follows closely the work of Congress and keeps the membership informed 
on legislative developments.'® 

National Association of Manufacturers. One of the most articulate organs 
of business is the National Association of Manufacturers, formed in 1895 
to promote the cause of trade and commerce by aiding in the passage of 
legislation and by other means.'® Like the Chamber of Commerce, this 
association has a heterogeneous membership and must concentrate its 
efforts on those matters in which its membership has common cause. Yet 
since the NAM has a much narrower membership than tlie Chamber, it 
is a more zealous and hard-hitting organization. Probably the greatest 
source of cohesion for the Association is an antipathy to organized labor, 
though this has become less marked as the decades have gone by. 

After 1932, v\hen the question of the place of organized labor became 
more salient, the NAM exerted itself in a propaganda campaign to sell to 
the public the symbol of “free enterprise,” a most important component 
of which was opposition to increased power of organized labor. 'I'he fact 
seemed to be that a relatively small number of employers ffnanced and 
used the NAM as a vehicle to resist the rise of labor strength. For a time 
the views of the NAM were so extreme that it probably had only a 
negative inffuence on legislation; its endorsement of a bill might be a 
kiss of death. “Of 38 major legislative proposals enacted into law between 
the years 1933 and 1941, the NAM opposed all bur 7.” 

Important elements of the NAM eventually concluded that the) could 
not win the country to its point of view, and gradually the professed 
policy on labor was altered. The Association shifted to the position that 
collective bargaining could be tolerated under certain regulations and 
limitations. Even that shift involved sharp dissension within the NAM; 

” In any good library the student will find several shelves filled with the publica¬ 
tions of the C'hanibcr. 

’Tor an analysis of the work of the Chamber, sec H. L. Childs, Labor and Capital 
in National Politics (Columbus; Ohio State bniversity Press, 1930). An analysis of 
Chamber policies and views in the ipzo’s has been made by J. VV. Prothro, The Dollar 
Decade (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1954). 

’®On some of the earlier political activities of the Association, see H. H. Wilson, 
Congress: Corruption and Compromise (New York: Rinehart, 1951), ch. 2. 

“"A. S. Cleveland, “NAM: Spokesmen for Industry?” Harvard Business Review, 26 
(1948), pp. 353-37«• 
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in 1946 a minority of the NAAI board, representative of large and power¬ 
ful industries, “favored outright repeal of the Wagner Act, the Wage 
and Hour Act, and the Norris-LaGuardia Act.” The NAM finally 
conceded that government might intervene in labor-management relations 
and then contended for limitations and procedures on tlic bargaining 
process. In the Taft-Hartley Act 1947 Congress adopted largely, but not 
completclv, the lines of action urged bv the NAM. In the succeeding 
years the NAM met labor’s demands for relaxation of restrictions of the 
I'aft-Hartlcv Act, with proposals of its own for tighter limitations on 
labor in the bargaining process. 

NAM spokesmen usually take a gloomy view of the trend of events 
as they expound their gospel. In 1955 its president told the assembled 
NAM at its Congress of Industry that the United States was “well on 
the wav to the achievement of a Communist state as blueprinted by 
Marx.” This standard doctrine is spelled out in campaigns to sell the NAM 
view point on specific matters. Thus, in 1954 the NAM pushed a campaign 
against the guaranteed annual wage which was being advocated bv the 
United Auto Workers. In 1955 distributed literature on its tax program 
in w liicli is set out its criticisms of existing policy and its proposals for 
change, ■^he^' included a reduction of the progression in the income tax, 
the ailoption of a manufacturer’s excise tax, and a reduction in the rate of 
tax on corporate income. In i9‘>4, of the NAM budget of $5,500,000, 
slightly over $2,000,000 went for a public information program. 

Other hiisincss-iL'ide or^anizatious. riiough the Chamber of Commerce 
and the NAAI arc the most conspicuous spokesmen for business, other 
organizations articulate other shades of opinion within the business com- 
munit\’. One of the more important of these is the Committee for Eco¬ 
nomic Development, incorporated in 1942. The CF.D represented a sharp 
departvirc in its outlook from that of the NAM. It seems evident that a 
group of business leaders came to the conclusion that both big business 
and l)ig government were here to stay, that the policy of obstruction 
w hich had cliaracterizcd the more vocal organs of business was self-de¬ 
feating, anil that business had a responsibilitv' to propose rather than 
merely oppose. Fhc CI'D undertakes to develop through “objective re¬ 
search and discussion” recommendations w hich will contribute to main¬ 
tenance of employment, increasing productivity and living standards, and 
greater economic stability. It attempts to bring about public understand¬ 
ing of its recommendations to these ends but leaves the lobbying to 
others. 

R. \\\ CI.ihlc, Influential Lobby or Kiss of Death?” Journal of Politics, 

), jip. 25 
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With the aid of a research advisory board composed of leading econ¬ 
omists, the CED studies problems it regards as of national interest. On the 
basis of these studies, committees of business executives struggle witli tlic 
issues of policy and formulate recommendations. The Committee’s at¬ 
tempt to fuse the expertise of the economist with the outlook of business¬ 
men has resulted in policy statements that contribute in a responsible w av 
to the solution of broad economic issues. It may w ell be that rite declining 
proportion of romanticism, that is, a belief that the clock could be lurncc) 
back to 1925, in the policies of the older business organizations can be 
attributed to the precept of the CED. 

From time to time promoters manage to enlist support in the business 
community for campaigns in fierce advocacy of extreme view points. Old 
business organizations tend to develop decorous manners. Other, more 
or less one-man organizations, give vent to the accumulated frustrations, 
the deep anxieties, the sharp animosities, and the partisan inclinations of 
some businessmen. In the 1930’s the Liberty League, a club of disillusioned 
millionaires, fought the New Deal with more zeal than elTeetiveness. In 
the 1940’s the Committee for Constitutional Government carried the 
torch. Its stated function was “educating the public on principles of 
constitutional liberty and economic freedom.” Few of tlie policies of the 
New Deal and Fair Deal seemed to coincide with these principles, and 
the Committee’s educational campaigns had a habit of intensifying at times 
of presidential campaigns and of concentrating in districts and states 
represented by “liberals.” The Committee operated in effect as an un¬ 
acknowledged auxiliary of the Republican party, riic magnitude of the 
Committee’s work is suggested by the fact that in a period of about four 
years it mailed from eight to ten million pieces of literature under the 
frank of friendly Congressmen. It thereby saved itself over a quarter of a 
million dollars on postage costs.-- Many of the backers of the Committee 
could be found in 1957 lined up in support of the Campaign for the 48 
States, an organization that sought, among other things, to limit the 
federal power of taxation and thereby to make futile lobbying for “So¬ 
cialist” causes such as aid to education. 

Diversity and unity. Although different segments of business are often 
arrayed in opposition, these fissures within the business class do not pre¬ 
vent the maintenance of an impressive business solidarity on broad po¬ 
litical questions. The differences between shipper and carrier, between 

A goodly number of the most extraordinary reactionary propaganda organizations 
have been able to feed on business contributions. At times it lias seemed that surely 
there was no crackpot who had failed to find a group of businessmen willing to sup¬ 
port his “educational program” or to sponsor him as a radio comn.entator. 
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manufacrurcr and distributor, and between businesses of different regions 
arc fought out in continuing skirmishes, but on the larger issues these 
differences tend to be subordinated to a greater unity. 

One factor in the maintenance of this broad class unity consists in the 
disciplinary power of business organizations. The tendency of groups 
to develop norms of conduct and to bring the membership into con¬ 
formity finds no clearer exemplification than in the workings of business 
groups. Although nonpolitical in their aims, they impose a partisan 
orthodoxy on their members far more effectively than do trade unions. 
The regimentation of the trade association, the board of directors, the 
Rotary (dul), the chamber of commerce, or the country club brings the 
deviant into line with the political mores of the group—or at least keeps 
the dissenter (juiet. Only the most hardy soul w'ould express Democratic 
views at a session of the NAiM. 

Moreover, the operation of business associations—and of the hierarchies 
of corporations—creates a nctu'ork of relations that ties together the 
scattered business leadership of the country. It is almost as if the business 
leadership were in a continuous political caucus. Conventions, committee 
sessions, board meetings, and corporate staff conferences, with their inter¬ 
locking and overlapping memberships, build a system of face-to-face 
relations knitting the business community together. The airplane and the 
corporate expense account bring literally thou.sands of businessmen into 
cotifcrence every day, and they in turn have their relations back home 
with the less mobile elements of the business community. Such a com¬ 
munications system permits quick dissemination over the country of the 
views of the bellwethers and results in an almost continuous mobilization 
(jf business for political action. 

Quire apart from the conformity induced by the fear of the frowns of 
one’s fellow s, pecuniar\' relations within the business system may be em¬ 
ployed to repress dissent. I'he concentration of business in the large 
corporate organi/ation establishes a large number of dependency relations 
(deposits in banks, retainers for attorneys, orders for suppliers, advertise¬ 
ments for newspapers, and the like) which may be used to purchase 
aci|uiesccncc or to penalize deviation. Or let a vulnerable manufacturer 
espouse unbusinesslike views, and he may discover that he has become an 
imdesirable credit risk and that his customers are seeking otiier sources 
of supply, rhe intricate network of relationships within business creates 
mechanism for punishment as well as reward. Yet so effective is the system 
of busiticss indoctrination that the cruder sanctions rarely need to be 
applied. 
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Business and Public Opinion: Aggression and Restraint 

The politics of business involves far more th.m lobbying for or against 
legislation and mixing into election campaigns. Businessmen are a small 
minority highly vulnerable to political attack. They labor under serious 
political handicaps. They lack the strength of numbers. Moreover, their 
position lacks the moral authority that inheres in the cause of the sturdy 
agrarian yeomanry or the horny-handed toiler of the factory and foundry. 
To protect the broad status of business and to advance its cause business¬ 
men have to depend on something other than their votes, fhey have to 
use their wits—and their money—to generate a public opinion that 
acquiesces in the enjoyment by business of its status in the economic 
order. 

The politics of business, thus, must encompass a range of activity out¬ 
side the limits of that ordinarily denominated as political. One phase of 
this activity includes aggressive attempts to mold the attitudes of both 
the general public and special publics. To gain public favor business as¬ 
sociations and corporations employ in large numbers public-rel itions ex¬ 
perts, those masters of the verbal magic that transmutes private advantage 
into the public good. While propaganda to win friends for specific legis¬ 
lative proposals or to make enemies for schemes opposed by business is 
important, of more fundamental significance is the continuing propa¬ 
ganda calculated to shape public attitudes favorably to^vard the business 
system as a whole or toward particular types of business, fhe assiduous 
dedication of effort to the capture of public favor lays a foundation of 
good will on which business groups may build in their efforts to obtain 
particular legislation or to obstruct undesired governmental actions. 

I'he necessity of courting public favor carries v ith it, however, another 
type of business political behavior—at least if we define political broadly 
enough. The possibility of molding public opinion to conform with busi¬ 
ness ideologies has its limits, and a concern with public attitudes may 
compel business groups to alter their policies so that they can be sold to 
the public. Self-restraint, induced by anticipations of environmental re¬ 
action, may change the policy of the business group, particularly those 
groups dominated by a few concerns. The pursuit of some business 
policies, it may come to be recognized, will result in disfavor and perhaps 
in the eventual adoption of regulatory legislation at the behest of injured 
groups. The threat or possibility of governmental action may alter busi¬ 
ness behavior into a pattern more readily defensible in the forum of 
public opinion. 

Early disregard of public opinion. Intense and continuing business con¬ 
cern about public attitudes is a comparatively recent development. The 
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new industrial giants emerged from a competitive order in which the 
individual businessman, beset by competitors on all sides, exercised little 
power over his fello\^’ man. Under these conditions a man’s business could 
i)C genuinely his own private affair. No pressure of expediency or social 
necessity suggested the relevance of the doctrine that private business 
w as clothed w ith a public interest. The older business attitudes persisted 
into the changed situation created by the revolution in the organization 
of business. I'arlv corporate leaders held to the old doctrines and cared 
little w hat the public thought of them or of their industries. Moreover, 
tlie men who l)uilt up the great corporate concerns were often ruthless. 
'I lie erection of great enterprises required men sturdv" enf)ugh to suppress 
competition and skillful enough to build combinations, men who in an¬ 
other day might have been the barons, chieftains, and war lords. Then, 
too, they were engagingK' frank. Witness the testimony of Henry Have- 
meyer, sugar reliner, in the ’nineties: 

Senator Allen. ... If \ «ni fix the price at 4 cents for granulated throughout 
the I'nited States the others obtain it, don’t they? And in that way the price 
is controlled. 

Mr. Uavetneyer. We undertake to control the price of refined sugar in the 
L'nited States, rival must be distinctly understood. 

Senator Allen. .Xtul the price of refined sugar in the United States is higher 
to the Ajiierican people in consequence of the existence of the American Sugar 
Kelining C'ompany than it would be if the different companies in your organiza¬ 
tion were distinct and independent companies? 

Mr. Uai'cnieyer. For a short time it is. 

Senator Allen. And what difference does it make for the consumers in this 
country in a vear, in vour judgment? 

Mr. Havenieyer. It has been in three years past three-eighths of a cent more 
on every pound they are, as against doing business at a loss. 

Senator Allen. And that would be about how much in round numbers? 

Mr. Ilaretneyer. It is a large sum in the aggregate. 

Senator .^lllen. 1 low manv millions? 

Mr. Havenieyer. 1 should say it was cK)se to $25,000,000 in three years. 

Senator elllen. And )’oii intend to keep your hold upon the American people 
as long as \ou can? 

.\tr. Havenieyer. As long as the McKinley bill is there vve will exact the 
profit. 

Senator Allen. Is that the result of the McKinley hill? 

.\lr. Havenieyer. Wc should not have achieved it without the McKinley 
bill; bur a great deal of the jirofit is due to these men in consequence of com¬ 
bining the different interests and the skill and labor attending it.-^ 

**Senate Report No. 606, 53rd Congress, 2nd sess. (1894), pp. 337-338. 
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Mr. Havemeyer’s candid views were not exceptional: they represented 
a widespread attitude among business leaders who took the position that 
the public be damned. In some formulations, they advocated almost a 
doctrine of divine right. Thus, an executive of the anthracite mining 
industry in 1902 asserted that the rights of the laboring man would be 
protected, not by labor agitators, “but by the Christian men to whom 
God in his infinite wisdom has given control of the property interests 
of the country. ...” 

Toward the cultivation of public favor. After 1900 the political difficul¬ 
ties of the expanding corporate enterprise multiplied. Prosecutions of the 
trusts, investigations of the practices of big business, and the public re¬ 
sentment of bigness brought a gradual recognition by private business 
that it was no longer really private; that public favor had to be culti¬ 
vated; that a concern for the general good, whether genuine or not, had 
to be manifested. Ivy Lee, the first of the great public-relations counselors, 
opened shop in 1903. He and his imitators found clients aw are of the new 
trend of events, and eventually every corporate executive had at hand an 
advisor on public relations. 

The public utility executives were among the first to set about sys¬ 
tematically educating public opinion. Their industry had an exceptional 
political sensitivity and operated under the necessity of attempting to 
mollify those sectors of the public whose discontent might quickly be 
converted into demands for tighter regulation. President Vail of the Bell 
System in 1913 expressed the new viewpoint: 

All industrials, particularly utilities, are face to face with problems, the 
solution of which will largely determine the future of the business; they are, 
in the last resort, subject to a control and regulation far stronger than that 
exercised by commissions or by legislators, that influence and poucr that 
makes and unmakes legislator and judges; the influence and power of public 
desire and public selfishness, which if not regulated or controlled will lead 
to chaos and disaster. The only regulation or control for this is that common 
sense which, directed by education and observation, and rightfully administered 
and regulated, will conserve the interests of all.^^ 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company’s devotion of care¬ 
ful attention to its public relations paid off handsomely in the long run. 
It became our largest nonfinancial corporation, a natural target for po¬ 
litical attack, and virtually a national monopoly. Yet it weathered the 
New Deal without ill results; its store of public goodwill made it an 

“N. E. Long, “Public Relations Policies of the Bell System,” Public Opinion Quar¬ 
terly, October, 1937, p. 18. 
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unlikely object for attack by crusaders.^' Lest the marvels of public 
relations be (jvcrcstiniated, it ought to be remembered that good service 
contributed to the goodwill enjoyed by the Bell System. 

'I'he public-relations specialist did not come into his own until after 
World War I, during w hich governmental propaganda agencies impres¬ 
sively showed the power of propaganda over the people. With this 
demonstration before them, industrialists more generally undertook to 
create a fav(jrablc context of public attitudes and business associations 
planned and executed large-scale programs of public education. One of 
the greatest efforts was by the National Electric Light Association, a 
group that later dissolved when the magnitude of its propaganda program 
became generally known. I he rationale of its program, and indeed of 
most organized efforts to mold public opinion, was stated in 1925 by B. J. 
Alullane\', a utility leader: 

I am fairly familiar with legislative practice and pr{)ccdurc and have not 
manv illusions in that tjiiarter. Sometimes the political road has to be traveled. 
When a destructive bill is pending in a legislature it has to be dealt with in a 
w ay to get results. 1 am not debating that. B\jt to depend, year after year, upon 
the usual political expeilients for stopping hostile legislation is shortsightedness. 
... In the long run isn’t it better to l.iy a groundwork with the people back 
home who have tlie votes, so that proposals of this character arc not popular 
with them, rather than to depend upon stopping such proposals when they 
get up to the legislature or commission? 

Business associations and individual corporations pursue their own ob¬ 
jectives in public relations, yet it appears that beginning in World War 
n business interests more and more utilized their public-relations resources 
for the di.s.semination of political ideology. Particular objectives, particular 
legislative proposals, and short-term campaigns for this or that objective 
became overshatlowcd Ijn’ an almost overwhelming propaganda of doc¬ 
trine. W'ith their unfortunate experiences with the New Deal behind 
them, w irh no goods to sell, w ith high tax rates w hich made advertising 
relatively inexpensive, corporations began to advertise ideology on a large 
scale. I'he popular periodicals carried advertisements pointing to the 
merits of the “American way” and to the virtues of free enterprise as 
w ell as now and then to the iniquities of socialism. The exploits of busi- 
ne.ss under free enterprise were praised and the great achievements of 
American business in production and technology were publicized. The 

' See Rich.inlson Wood, “ I'hc Corporation Goes into Politics,” Harvard Business 
Rcvicii', :i (104^-40 1 pp- 60-70. 

Federal Fr.ule C'oniniission, Simmiary Report ... on Efforts by Associations and 
Agencies of Electric and Gas Utilities to Influence Vtthlic Opinion, Sen. Doc. No. 92, 
Pt. 71 A, 7orh Cong., ist sess. (1934), p. 17. 
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services of this or that corporation to scores of comiiiunitics and tlie 
bounty that flowed from the corporation to its suppliers o\ er the country 
were chronicled.^^ In this advertising a common ideolf>gical theme domi¬ 
nated: a theme of free enterprise, of “the American way,” of the essential 
goodness of business. It was made to appear not only impertinent but uti- 
patriotic to suggest that American business might ha\T its blcmislies. 
Under the circumstances of the decade in which the ideological permea¬ 
tion of corporate advertising occurred, business propaganda, if it had 
any influence at all, could have redounded only to the benefit of the 
Republican party. 

While the gross impression from the propaganda programs of business 
may have been one of salience of political philosophy, campaigns to mold 
public opinion on particular policies probably gained strengtli from tiie 
saturation of the media with advertising calculated to sell ideas rather 
than merchandise. Thus the National Association of Klectric Companies 
and associated groups took up the burden of selling the cause of the 
private utilities after the utility industry reached its nadir in public favor 
with the passage of the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, the 
initiation of the TVA, and the construction of government-ow ned gen¬ 
erating plants. All these measures were predicated on the need for 
regulation of an industry that enjoyed a monopolistic position that could 
be, and was, abused. Over a period of 15 or 20 years the propaganda 
campaigns of the association implanted a new image of the utilities in 
the public mind. Eventually proposals to limit federal hydroelectric 
power, criticisms of the Rural Electrification Administration, or ad¬ 
vocacy of a higher return to the utilities were regarded as respectable 
doctrine rather than as favoritism toward utility magnates. 

Although no careful analyses have been made of the effects of business 
campaigns to mold public attitudes, the utility campaign may suggest 
some clues. Sustained campaigns over long periods of time, through the 
power of repetition and through the shortness of public memory may 
have a marked cflFect on public attitudes. Further, the importance of 
campaigns politically may rest primarily in the fact that they may create 
a climate of opinion in which the propagandizer’s political friends can 
act in his behalf without putting themselves in an indefensible position. 
Thus, in 1935, say, proponents of government “partnership” with private 

X. Sutton and others, The American Business Creed (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1956); L. I. Pcarlin and M. Rosenberg, “Propaganda Techniques in 
Institudonal Advertising,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 16 (1952), pp- 
Bernstein, “Political Ideas of Selected American Business Journals,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 17 (1953), pp. 258-267; J. H. Bunzel, “ The General Ideology of American 
Small Business,” Political Science Quarterly, 70 (1955^ PP- 87-102. 
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utilities u'oiild have brought down on their heads outraged cries of a 
sellout. In the iy5o’s, after over a decade of propaganda and after other 
factors had also had their effects, public reaction to advocacy of the 
utility cause by politicians seemed to be far less hostile. 

No simple measure can readily be devised of the effects on public at¬ 
titudes of the heavy expenditures of business associations and corporations 
tr) sliapc the public view on political issues and ideologies. Obviously large 
sums are completely wasted. Yet the chances are that the cumulative 
impact over the years is imposing. The great political triumph of large- 
scale enterprise has been the manufacture of a public opinion favorably 
tlisposed toward, or at least tolerant of, gigantic corporations, in contrast 
w irh an earlier dominant sentiment savagely hostile to monopolies and 
trusts. I hat fact is of fundamental importance in the workings of the 
American political system. 

Pccdhack \rom public opi?uou. 7 'hc relations of business and public do 
not amount simply to a one-way transmission of propaganda in which 
business and its public-relations specialists mold an infinitely malleable 
public, business attempts to manipulate public opinion; but bu.siness itself 
-especially big business—i.s, within limits, manipulated by a public 
opinion beN’ond its control. As industrial power grew and the conscious 
policy of managing public attitudes to retain that power came to be 
adopted, big businessmen underwent a curious metamorphosis. They came 
to act like politicians; or, as they termed it, they became industrial states¬ 
men. Similarly, they became sensitive to public criticism and they planned 
their major policies and decisions with a sharp eye to the anticipated 
public reaction. And, like politicians, their decisions have come to be 
influenced b\' the anticipated public reaction. The doctrine that corporate 
oflice is a public trust was promulgated; and to it, at least at times, more 
than lip .service was paid. 

Air, I'ugene Holman, pre.sidcnt of Standard Oil of New Jersey, put the 
matter in this way; 

'riicre is another pow erful influence on the policies of large-scale operations. 
Companies today are ver\- largely influenced—and necessarily so—by public 
opinion, I believe the controlling force of public opinion is not always realized 
by some of us in this country. But the fact is that no management today— 
especially no big company management—can succe.s.sfully develop its policies 
and practices without a keen awareness at all times of the public interest.^** 

rhe skeptic who insists that Mr. Holman’s observations amount to 
nothing more than pious window dressing errs. Businessmen adopted his 

“^'I'ligcne Holman, The Vublic Responsibilities of Big Companies (Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, 194H), p. 4. 
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view as they learned the consequences of ignoring public reactions and 
as they saw the limits on the management of public opinion. The public- 
relations experts soon discovered that their artistry could not make a 
business managed by scoundrels smell sweet; a clean-up job had to be 
done before they could do their work. It is apparent that many types 
of business behavior are influenced by “public opinion.” Even pricing 
decisions, in the short run at least, may be so influenced. In some lines 
large concerns manifest solicitude for their small competitors; they arc 
at least insurance against antitrust prosecutions. And, on occasion, the 
monopolist prudently seeks out another firm to share the market for the 
same purpose. Policies on labor matters and on production practices 
likewise bear the imprint of public reaction. Beyond such matters of 
internal management, the efforts of individual concerns and of busiiKss 
associations to mold public attitudes on broad political questions quite 
often arc affected by judgments of existing public attitudes and predilec¬ 
tions. 'Ehe occasional internal commotions leading to shifts in the leader¬ 
ship of business associations have at times been battles ovci policy toward 
a public that had shown itself unmoved by the older policies of the as¬ 
sociation. 

It would be absurd, of course, to make too much of the sensitivity 
of business to public opinion. Moreover, “industrial statesmanship” seems 
to be most notable among those firms, monopolistic or scmimonopolistic, 
that both need to cultivate public favor and can afford to do so. In a 
truly competitive industry of many small firms the industry has no 
mechanism by which it can act as a unit to remedy the “abuses” of the 
industry or to take positions in response to public criticism. Nevertheless, 
in some types of industry the hovering spook of “public opinion” may be 
on hand at the directors’ meetings to cast the deciding vote. 

Accountability of Centers of Private Power 

The substance of the preceding chapter suggested general observations 
about the existence of private governments within the social system. 
There the contention was that the governing process, if adequately de¬ 
fined, includes the workings of many centers of group power not or¬ 
dinarily regarded as political. These power nuclei guide human behavior 
on a variety of matters and at times apply sanctions which may be harsh 
indeed. Professional societies promulgate standards of conduct and on 
occasion penalize nonconformers by deprivation of the right to practice. 
Labor unions may determine whether a man can get a job, as well as the 
manner in which he shall work; they may also in some circumstances 
exert almost a power of life and death over employers. And all private 
associations, from the Farm Bureau Federation to the American Legion, 
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affect the attitudes of their members on questions of public policy and, 
to varying degrees, restrain the expression of dissent. 

The materials of this chapter identify additional centers of private 
power: business associations and giant corporations. At times business 
associations, especially when they restrain trade, exercise potent sanc¬ 
tions to hold the members in line, and they may also affect the community 
as a u hole for good or ill. While in the field of political and legislative 
action it is the business association that is most visible, it is probably 
comparativclv insignificant in its social power alongside the loo to 150 
giant corporations that dominate American business. Corporations are, 
of course, far more tightly knit institutional entities than, say, the Amer¬ 
ican Kami Bureau Federation or the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 'They differ from associations or pressure groups, but their achieve¬ 
ments in the organization of human effort endow them with power in 
relation to persons within the organization, with respect to their suppliers, 
their distriluitors, their customers, the communities within which they 
operate, and to the workings of the economy generally. Not only do they 
exercise pov\ er; they perform in a sense a public function. They are run, 
to be sure, to make money. \ct so essential is the proper management of 
their affairs to the public welfare that they tend to be clothed with a 
public purpose. I'hcir shortcomings cannot be left, as in the fabled econ¬ 
omy of atomistic competition, to be cured by the beneficent workings 
of the bankruptcy statutes. Khe bankruptcy of General Motors, if so im¬ 
probable an event could be imagined, would be a public disaster. Nor 
can it be assumed, as the classical economist would have us believe, that 
the great corporation is kept sterile of power by a subordination to the 
forces of the market. Although the workings of these structures erected 
by organizational genius arc only dimly understood, it is clear enough that 
corporate decisions have effects far beyond the factory gate.-® 

rhesc observations, which constitute the merest suggestion of the 
variety of types of private centers of power, provide a backdrop for 
comment about another broad question of politic.s, namely, the problem 
of accountability of private centers of power. The American political 
tradition abhors irresponsible power, be it in private or governmental 
hands. Our political processes provide procedures for enforcing an ac¬ 
countability of those who hold public authority; they also provide, willy- 
nilly, ways and means, often tortuous and nearly always sluggish and 
cumbersome, for bringing to a reckoning those who abuse private power. 

For stiinviKwing essay on the emerging political role of the modern corporation, 
•see A. Hcrle, Jr., The 20th Century Capitalist Revolution (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1954). See also David E. Lilienthal, Big Business: A New Era (New York: Har¬ 
per, 1953). 
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The freedom to build up private power complexes—be they huge 

corporations, business associations, labor organizations or what not_lias 

as its reciprocal accountability. Hierarchies of private authority are a 
great convenience in the management of the affairs of mankind but they 
can be tolerated only so long as there is an ultimate accountability. 
Autonomous, private exercise of authority over matters of general con¬ 
cern becomes a dispensable luxury unless the assigned social purpose is 
fulfilled, an adequate observance of “due process” occurs, and only a few 
toes are stepped on. In a way, the drive for freedom in the exercise of 
private power on grounds that this promotes the public weal concedes 
an ultimate accountability. Businessmen probably have not thought this 
one through, for their exuberant estimates of what business can do if 
unrestrained may well intensify the severity of the enforcement of ac¬ 
countability when business performance sags below promise. 

Under many circumstances the holders of private power may operate 
only in accord with statutory standards, but the phenomenon that excites 
attention at the moment is the enforcement of accountability outside the 
formal governmental processes. That phenomenon, often inchoate in 
form, rarely patterned in recurring sequences, highly variable in its 
efficacy, and erratic in its incidence, cannot be described in simple terms. 
Yet the informal enforcement of responsibility of private centers of power 
may well be one of the fundamental differentiating characteristics of a 
free society. Lest the entire idea of such accountability be dismissed as 
an imaginary construct, it is proper to raise such questions as: Ac¬ 
countability to whom? Accountability for what? Accountability by what 
means? 

Nominally the holders of authority in private governments are ac¬ 
countable to their respective groups: the corporate management to the 
stockholders, the labor union hierarchy to the members, the pressure 
group leadership to its dues-paying constituency. Yet nothing seems 
clearer than the proposition that the internal political processes of or¬ 
ganizations tend to be inadequate even to protect the rights of members 
of the groups themselves much less to take into account the interests of 
the larger public in the operations of governing centers of private groups. 
Corporate stockholders can go to court to obtain redress against abuses 
of power by corporate officers, but probably more significant in the 
protection of their immediate interests are the operations of informal 
controls developed outside government in the reporting requirements of 
the stock exchanges, in the probings of the security analysts, and in the 
pressures from institutional investors—all of which thrust corporate 
management into a gold-fish bowl. From time to time arbitrary and cor¬ 
rupt union leaderships oppress and exploit union members, a state of 
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affairs w hich is beyond prevention by internal political processes of the 
union. i'xtcrnal controls must come into play to restrain abuses internal 
to the group. 

The processes by which private centers of power arc held accountable 
to their own immediate constituency scarcely touch the broader question 
of acc(ninrabiliry for group actions wdth effects beyond the boundaries of 
the organi/ation itself. 'I'lic mechanisms by which this responsibility to 
the “public” is enforced, short of explicit governmental intervention, are 
ilixerse in form and cffcctivcnc.ss. It has long been evident that in the 
narrowly political sphere the power of some groups may be neutralized 
or held in check by the opposing power of other groups. Profes.sor Gal¬ 
braith has noted the workings of the same “countervailing powxr,” as 
he christens it, in the economic sphere. The public may be protected from 
monopolistic or (|uasi-monopolistic control over prices l)V' the rise of 
competing centers of pow'cr with capacity to bargain in the market place, 
(dv.iin stores, for example, have a power to cope with the manufacturer; 
their ultimate sanction is to develop their own source of supply. Labor 
oruam/ations rise to combat, in the labor market as well as in politics, 
the power of large employers. All the relations of conflict between great 
groups outside the governmeiu may, of course, seep over into political 
conflict, 1 he eflicacy of countervailing power, as Profe.ssor Galbraith 
points out, differs in different sets of circumstances and at different 
times, ^ et in some situations a system of checks operates totally outside 
the public government tt» restrain the powers of private government.'*^ 

I he broad conception of countervailing power is that the giants pit 
their strength against each other and the public incidentally benefits from 
the resulting balance or stalemate. Another nu)re nebulous but pervasive 
moile (jf enforcing accoiintabilitv of the holders of private power is by 
the \ague hut nevertheless real force of public opinion. Those who make 
decisions of public import tend to take into account the squawks their 
actions may evoke. ,\dolph Berle, an exceptionally well-informed ob- 
.ser\er, conchules: “Hardly any prcscnt-elay board of directors or corpo¬ 
ration management would take the position that it could afford to dis- 

*’Fcrli.ips a safe prediction would be that legislation in function not unlike that 
governing the rights of corporate stockholders will ultimately develop to protect 
the union meml)er. 

"See J. K. CJalhraith, American Capitalism (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1952). 
Critics of the doctrine of countervailing power believe that the doctrine, if regarded 
too seriously, might le.id to the erroneous conclusion that it is only necessary to 
st.md hack and let the inevitable processes of countervailing power operate to 
protect the general weal. Sec George W. Stocking, “Saving Free Enterprise from its 
Friends," Southern Economic Journal, 19 (1953), pp. 431-444; Walter Adams, “Ckim- 
petition, .Monopoly and Countervailing Power,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
67 (> 953 ). PP- 4 < 59 ^ 492 - 
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regard public opinion—or would last very Jong if it did.” Alo' cover, 
corporation managements spend money to discover tlic state of puhliJ 
opinion. One such business-supported inquiry ctMicIudcd that the public, 
though it appreciated the productive skills of big business, had a “distaste 
for big business’s power or misuse of power over the worker, tlie com¬ 
petitor, the consumer or other societal institutions.” 

What goes on in the minds of corporate directors as diverse factors 
struggle for primacy in decision is rarely a matter of public record. 
Though the weight of “public opinion” in the process can only be con¬ 
jectured, it is doubtless not uniform. The impact of public opinion is far 
more visible, although not necessarily more effective, in the actions of 
business associations, labor organizations, and other such groups. The 
reflections that occur to the leaders of such groups are suggested by the 
remarks of the chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive I'ngineers about 
the AFL-CIO merger which he viewxd with disfavor: “If there is one 
thing this country will not tolerate it is dictation to it by an\’ pow er 
which seriously threatens the sovereignty of the nation itself.” Fhc 
greater the power, he said, “the smaller the area of unrestricted activity. 
The United States Bank learned this to its sorrow in the Nineteenth 
Century. The railroads still are learning it.” Similar estimates of the price 
of a hostile public opinion doubtless have moved national labor leaders 
to attempt to clean up malodorous situations in some unions. A common 
sort of visible deference to public opinion consists in the trimming of 
legislative demands toward forms that arc less likely to be generally re¬ 
garded as outrageous. Iwen such brass-riveted outfits as the NAM and 
the AAIA eventually modify their positions in the light of public reaction. 

The inner guides of norms and conscience may be of greater signifi¬ 
cance in steering the behavior of the controllers of centers of private 
power than arc sanctions of “public opinion” or the fear of hostile coun¬ 
teraction from other groups. Leaders of private groups arc, after all, of 
the culture and sharers in its broad values. “It seems to me almost axio¬ 
matic,” says Craw^ford H. Grecncwalt, president of du Pont, “that, over 
the long stretch of corporate life, no business can prosper unless it serves 
the public interest in all of its many facets.” Nor docs he view the growth 
of the size of business units with alarm “for the pressures of society will 
inevitably produce their own controls and stabilizers. These pressures 
for the preservation of a particular moral code arc great indeed, particu¬ 
larly in the area that has been called ‘obedience to the unenforceable’— 

■^•The 20th Century Capitalist Revolution, p. 56. 

•'■’Burton R. Fisher and Stephen B. Withey, Big Bminess as the People See It 
(Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, 1951), p- 20--22. for another set of similar 
findings, see Elmo Roper, “The Public Looks at Business,” Harvard Business Review, 
27 (1949). PP- 165-174. 
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the things wc do, not because they arc required, but because they are 
right. I his strength is much more potent and compelling than the law.” 

Leaders of great business enterprises have their own ideas of the public 
interest, just as the rest of us do, but the important point is that they have 
a mnion of pul)lic interest. xMoreover, a comparison of Mr. Greenewalt’s 
comments with Mr. Ilavemcyer’s, quoted earlier in the chapter, suggests 
the ratlical cliange that has occurred in the view^point of business leaders 
over the past half century. While the world cannot be governed by rely¬ 
ing on everybody to follow his owm rules of fair play, the e.xistence of 
private aggregates of power within the realm is more likely to be tolerable 
w hen a disposition toward “obedience to the unenforceable” prevails. 

More tangible than these factors in its influence on the holders of 
pri\’are power is the threat of state intervention which could deprive 
them of their authority or regulate the manner of its exercise. The policies 
of private power centers are not infrequently modified to ward off new 
legislation. On occasion, so great is the sensitivity to the threat of public 
action, that a speech on the Senate floor may have about the same effect 
as would the enactment of a statute. Modilications of private practice to 
avert state intervention arc perhaps most noticeable in great corporations 
wWveh have within thc\nse\vcs the power to act to that end. 'Loo'set types 
ol organi/ations, sucit as trade associations, proiesstovva\ societies, and 
labor federations, are deficient in the capacity to bind their members to 
action in avoidance, although the threat of state intervention may induce 
efforts to do .so. 

riic broad point of thc.se few' pages has been that, within limits, private 
centers of power have an accountability, beyond that to their immediate 
membership, for the exercise of their authority. A few illustrations of the 
nature and mode of enforcement of this accountability have been set out. 
I hc identification of this type of behavior, which clearly exists, should 
not be confused with an estimate of the frequency of its occurrence or 
w irh its importance in the entire procc.ss of governance. Often private 
power seems to know' no restraints of its own. At some times these in¬ 
formal modes of accountability are more potent than at others. Never- 
thelc.ss the operation of a society that permits the accumulation of great 
aggregates of power in private hands requires the existence of informal 
modes of control and of enforcement of accountability. When those in¬ 
formal methods of holding to account fail, government must move in and 
exercise its formal power of coercion.^"' The price of freedom of centers 
of private power is their own behavior in the general interest. 

In a speech before the Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers As.soci:irion. April 26, 1956. 

'’■' .See .\. r. .Mason, “Business Organized as Power: The New Imperium in Imperio,” 
American Political Science Revieic, 44 (1950), pp. 323-342. 
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Other \nterest Groups 


From the discussion of organizations resting on economic founda¬ 
tions it might be deduced that a group theory of politics is essentially a 
theory of economic determinism. Under that theory it might be reasoned: 
A steel industry exists; therefore an American Iron and Steel Institute will 
exist and it will have predictable views about public policy. If a steel 
industry exists, the chances are good that something on the order of the 
Institute will exist, but what its views will be is not so predictable. Group 
views are not cleanly cast from the matrix of economic circumstance; 
they arc hammered out by internal group debate and conflict. Moreover, 
to equate a group theory with a theory of economic interest is to ignore 
the many groups whose endeavors have only the most tenuous economic 
basis. The Anti-Defamation League, the Americans for Democratic Ac¬ 
tion, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the League of Women 
Voters, the Daughters of the American Revolution, the American Cor¬ 
rectional Association, and the American Friends Service Committee can 
all raise quite a commotion and, under propitious circumstances, influence 
public policy. 

Its 
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Ohvif)usIy aJI sorts of groups that affect public policy have funda¬ 
mental similarities; one common denominator is that the members of each 
group possess shared attitudes. These attitudes may or may not be re¬ 
lated to the economic interest of the members of the group. Even if they 
are, they do not seep naturally in a predetermined form from a given 
set of circumstances. 'I'hey develop somewhat unpredictably in the 
processes of interaction—the give-and-take—among the members of the 
group, rhus, many years ago the American Medical Association took a 
benign attitude toward health insurance proposals. Then gradually it 
su img arountl to the most spirited opposition in response to the shifting 
balance of power in its own internal politics. 

In his group theory Professor David B. Truman holds that shared at¬ 
titudes, not property, income, or other material concern, constitute group 
“interests.” ^ If one adopts this conception of interest, the Izaak Walton 
League is as much an interest group as is the Gray Iron Founders Society. 
The members of each group share attitudes which underly its offensive 
excursions and defensive maneuvers in relation to government and to 
otlier private groups. Under this theory of the nature of interest and the 
associated conception of group as a condition of interaction among per¬ 
sons witit shared attitudes (or a common interest), an interest group 
iteed not possess tlie apparatus of formal organization to carry weight in 
the political process, h'vcn though no group machinery exists, politicians 
w ill take into account anil seek to exploit the common attitudes of the 
liome owners, the suburbanites, the good people of eastern Oregon, or the 
line citizens of dounstatc Illinois. Alore commonlv, of course, organiza¬ 
tion does exist and an executive secretary and a board of directors see 
that group attitudes are translated into resolutions and communicated to 
tlie points of decision. 

1 lie conception of group interest as shared attitude also permits one 
to take into account certain other aspects of politics tliat escape us if the 
notion of group is limited to organized group. Among the population are 
manv categories of people xvith like attitudes but these classes of persons 
are ijuiescent politically and do not technically constitute groups. Once 
interactions develop amonir these people—communications, discussions, 
reactions, responses—an operative, although not necessarily an organized, 
group comes into existence and affects the balance of strength among 
groups alreadv in being. Fhese groups, called to life by events that acti¬ 
vate the latent attitudes of their members. Professor Truman calls “poten¬ 
tial” groups. A new highway, say, is to be routed through a residential 
district. I'hc citizenry concerned are activated; the potential group 

' For a sr.itcnicnt of the essentials of his the<)ry of the nature of groups, see David B. 
rruinan, 7 '/jc' GovcrniHcntal Process (New York: Knopf, 1951), ch. 2. 
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quickly becomes a reality and its executive committee builds a fire under 
the state highway commission. Or a bill that appears to be a big steal 
seems about to be passed by the legislature. Mass meetings arc called, 
indignant editorials appear, delegations call on the governor; a quiescent 
or potential group, based on a shared attitude of hostility toward thievery, 
becomes a reality for the duration of the crisis and then may lapse back 
into mere potential. 

The idea of interest group that has been set out has sufficient breadth 
to include all the organizations dealt with earlier. It also covers others that 
have less of an economic base. Thousands of groups make themselves 
heard in the affairs of local, state, and national government. To catalogue 
all pressure organizations would be a task of census-like proportions. Their 
variety may be suggested by brief mention of several classes of groups 
before moving into the analysis of those groups treated at some length 
in this chapter. 

One category of groups consists of those concerned with the scope 
and nature of public activities or with the nature of public regulation. Al¬ 
though commonly a pressure group moves the government to act (or not 
to act), at times organized groups come into being after the government 
has acted. The beneficiaries of governing activities arc likely to be alert 
and insistent in presenting their recommendations on appropriations and 
legislation. Examples are the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, the 
National Reclamation Association, the National Rehabilitation Associa¬ 
tion, the Mail Order Association of America, and the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. Similarly, groups may be concerned 
chiefly w'ith the character of particular regulatory or tax measures. Or¬ 
ganizations of public employees at times wield a powerful influence. Con¬ 
sider the capacity of postal employees in dealing with Congress or the 
successes of associations of firemen and of policemen in gaining privileges 
quite difficult to defend on grounds of equity. 

Women arc banded together in diverse groups with a concern about 
public policy. The League of Women Voters has a long record of lobby¬ 
ing in support of governmental measures ordinarily in the general interest, 
and the American Association of University Women has been active on 
some issues. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has stood for 
such proposals as the elimination of roadside billboards. Women, as 
women, have few common political interests, and, hence, women’s organ¬ 
izations often have difficulty in finding issues in which their members 
have a joint concern and in avoiding issues that generate schisms. 
Women’s groups with a multiclass membership maintain unity on only 
the most innocuous matters. Women’s groups with a class membership, 
however, can push for sharply defined objectives without threatening 
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their unity. Witness the Dniighters of the American Revolution and the 
Women’s Tnuic Union League; both are militant organizations but each 
tends to I>c representative of a single class. 

Another dilferenriation among groups may be noted. Some groups 
most of those discussed in earlier chapters—are permanent organizations 
that act from rime to time as public issues arise of concern to their 
members. Another sort consists of organizations created, ad hoc, to agi¬ 
tate for or against specific proposals; thev'^ arc usually fairly short-lived. 
rhe\- often serve to mobilize or to co-ordinate the efforts of several 
permanent associations with a common concern about legislation. Illus- 
rrari\e are the National St. I.awrence Project (Conference, the National 
(Committee for Repeal of Wartime Kxcisc Taxes, and the National Com¬ 
mittee to Defeat the Alunclt Hill. 

Ihessiire organizations arc also clustered about state and local govern¬ 
ments. I'ach state capital has its own complement of representatives of 
organized groups within tlic state. Often the division of functions between 
national and state government is paralleled by a division of spheres within 
a federated national private organization. I'he American Medical Associ¬ 
ation takes care of matters in Washington, while the state medical socie¬ 
ties handle problems of states legislation and politics. State manufacturers’ 
associations, state labor federations, state chambers of commerce, and 
other organizations are further examples. 

A few of this miscellany of groups may be profitably subjected to brief 
analysis. I heir prominence on the national scene justifies attention to 
veterans’ organizations, religious groups, associations concerned with 
foreign policy, and professional associations, (-onsidcration of their oper¬ 
ations w ill also permit allusion to some patterns of behavior that are 
characteristic of many other groups. 

Veterans' Organizations 

“ I he American idea of war,” said Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of the 
I louse, in iSc;;, ‘‘is to take the farmer from his plow, and return him to 
his plow—with a pension!” - I'verv war has been followed by the estab¬ 
lishment of a .society of veterans to bring pressure for the creation of 
coiuluirs from the Federal rreasury to the pockets of the veterans. Yet 
it may be a fair question whether the pension objective is the basic co¬ 
hesive element in vetcran.s’ organizations. Deeply etched recollections of 
shared experiences that set the soldier apart from the civilian undoubtedly 
cement such groups together, though their preoccupation with bonuses, 
pensions, and like matters is their most conspicuous characteristic. 

*Qut)tcil by Nicholas .Murray Butler, .'icross the Busy Years (New York; Scribners, 
19^9). \'ol. I, pp. 298-299. 
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Gra?id Arrny of the Republic. Of organizations of old soldiers, the great¬ 
est, until the American Legion, was the Grand Army of the Republic, 
which consisted of Union veterans of the Civil War. 'ilie GAR played a 
peculiar role in American politics. About three million persons served in 
the Union armies in the Civil War. Normally they would be expected 
to be adherents of the Union, later known as the Republican, party. Tiie 
political affiliations of the GAR mcmbersliip and its secrional concentra¬ 
tion gave the pension issue an especial appeal to Republican politicians. 
Pension appropriations would in most instances reach Republican hands 
and, in turn, would cement the Civil War veteran more thoroughly to 
the Republican party. The loyalties of northwestern war veterans, assured 
by pension legislation as w^ell as by the Republican homestead policy, 
must be given a place among the factors which for many years held 
together the divergent interests of eastern finance and w estern agriculture 
within the Republican party.*^ 

In form the GAR follow'ed a policy of nonpartisanship but its relations, 
clandestine and not so clandestine, with the Republican party were both 
intimate and numerous. The nonpolitical fayade of the organization 
permitted it to attract those of Democratic inclination. Once they are in 
the ranks, an Indiana GAR leader observed, we must quicken within 
“them a lively sense that those who fought and saved this country by 
force of arms are the same men w'ho now try to uphold it by peaceful 
means with the same sentiment.” In all gatherings of the old soldiers, he 
concluded, ‘‘tlie Republican party is indirectly benefited.” Republican 
politicians liad a hand in the formation of the GAR and, in turn, GAR 
politicians became Republican politicians. On occasion, Republican party 
committees subsidized the good w'orks of GAR leaders among the old 
soldiers. Tlie alliance of the GAR with the GOP is said to have been of 
special significance in the election of 1888 when the pension issue was 
sharply draw'ii between the parties. Cleveland had aroused the animosity 
of the veterans by vetoing certain pension legislation; the Republicans 
nominated Harrison, an old soldier. In Indiana, w'here the pension issue 
received a strong play. Republican speakers went about “representing 
Cleveland as an inhuman monster and Benjamin Harrison as an angel of 
mercy carrying a purse hanging mouth downward.” Wliether the GAR 
vote decided the election, the Harrison Administration proceeded to 
give the soldiers what they wanted to the accompaniment of considerable 
maladministration in the pension office.'* 

"The Confederate veterans looked to their state governments for pensions and 
consequently southern Democrats viewed coolly proposals for federal pension legisla- 
tion. 

* For a discerning study of the GAR, sec Mary R. Dearing, Veterans in Politics 
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American Legion. The success of the GAR in extracting money from 
the Federal Treasury has been greatly overshadowed in magnitude by the 
operations of the American Legion. Formed after World War I, the 
Legion soon achieved a membership of around one million, or about one- 
third of those eligible for membership. It gave promise of eventually dis¬ 
appearing \\ ith the death of its generation of veterans, but a new crop 
of veterans came with World War II. The Legion’s vigorous campaign 
to recruit vounger veterans enabled it to claim a membership of over 2.5 
million in 1956. 

I he Legion is organized in local posts, which are grouped in state 
Iegi(jns, all capped by the national organization led by the National Com¬ 
mander. Legion policies arc formulated at annual conventions, colorful 
gatherings that became sotnewhat more sedate during the interwar years 
with the advancing age of World War I veterans. During the interim 
between conventions the National Commander and the executive com¬ 
mittee, w ith the aid of a staff of over two hundred at national head- 
()uarters, carry out Legion policies. The Legion constitution provides: 

Flic American Legion shall be absolutely non-political and shall not be 
used for the ilisscmination of partisan principles nor for the promotion of the 
caiulidaev of any persons seeking public office or preferment. No candidate 
for or incumbent of a salaried elective public office shall hold any office in 
the American Legion or in any Department or Post thereof. 

In the interpretarion of this clause there is in practice no limitation on 
the Legion in the promotion of public policy. Like the Farm Bureau 
Federation or the National Association of Alanufacturers, the Legion does 
not imnunatc or endorse candidates for public office-, nevertheless, it 
reserves freedom of action in making its wishes know n and in bringing its 
strength to bear on legislative bodies on (piestions of public policy. The 
nonpartisan policy serves the same function in the Legion that it does in 
other pressure groups: that is, it prevents division on questions of candi¬ 
dates for public office and at the same time permits the maintenance of 
unity on those issues on which Ixgion members possess a common in¬ 
terest. 

Although the Legion has branched out and taken an interest in a wide 
range of public issues, one of its central concerns has been the hope for 
adihtional compensation, perhaps ultimatclv a general pension, from the 
Federal Freasury. In 1920 the Legion succeeded in persuading Congress 
to raise the monthly pensions for disabled veterans from $30 to $100 a 

(H.uun K«»ugc: 1 ouisian.! State University Press, 1952). Sec also D. L. McMurry, 

" 1 he Political Significance of the Pension Question, 1885-1897,” Mississippi Valley 
liotorical Rcvicvc. q (19:2), pp. 19-36. 
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month. In 1924 came its first great success when it induced Congress to 
grant adjusted service compensation, or the “bonus,” which was, in effect, 
a bonus to be paid with accrued interest in 1945. ^931 Legion was 

back again asking, successfully, that veterans be permitted to borrow on 
their bonus certificates. In 1936 legislation providing for immediate pay¬ 
ment of the bonus was passed. In its bonus campaigns the Legion was able 
to drive bills through Congress over the vetoes of Presidents Coolidge, 
Hoover, and Roosevelt. In 1955, probably in an attempt to head off gen¬ 
eral pension legislation, the President appointed a commission, under the 
chairmanship of General Omar N. Bradley, to inquire into the matter and 
to make recommendations. The commission recommended a co-ordination 
of veteran benefits with the general system of old-age insurance, a pro¬ 
posal quickly followed by sharp and effective dissent from the spokes¬ 
men of the Legion.® In 1956 veterans almost won the virtual equivalent 
of a general service pension. 

In the public mind the Legion is identified chiefly with the bonus and 
pensions, yet it has been interested in a wide range of legislation. At a 
recent session of Congress the Legion legislative committee pressed for 
action on 124 pieces of legislation. It ordinarily takes a nationalistic posi¬ 
tion on foreign policy questions and favors strong defense measures.® 
A matter of major interest has been the question of hospital facilities for 
veterans. This service was originally limited to veterans disabled in the 
course of military duty, but under Legion pressure eligibility for public 
hospital and medical care has been broadened toward public medical care 
for all who have served in the armed forces regardless of whether the 
need arises from service-connected causes.^ Another important point in 
the Legion program has been veterans’ preference in public employment, 
a demand that veterans be given preference with little regard to their 
ability in comparison with other applicants. Over one-half of all federal 
civilian employees are veterans. 

A handful of Legion politicians controls its national policies and defines 
its legislative strategy. When necessary, though it rarely is, the Legion 

® President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, Veterans' Benefits in the United 
States (Washington, 1956). 

“ Roscoe Baker, The American Legion and American Foreign Policy (New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1954). 

‘About two thirds of Veterans’ Administration hospital patients are nonservice- 
connected cases chiefly in the neuropsychiatric and tuberculous categories. I he 
service-connected case load consists to an unknown degree of cases with a most 
improbable linkage of illness to military service. The connection is at times defined by 
statute rather than by medical science. In effect, social welfare legislation de¬ 
velops for veterans as a class under fictions of service-connection, a necessity that 
would not arise with more adequate social welfare programs for pc(/plc generally. 
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leadership can squelch discussion and ram a resolution through its national 
convention along with the best of the high-handed. In 1955, for example, 
in the face of a recommendation to the contrary by a committee that had 
conducted a most thorough investigation, the Legion convention in thirty 
secotuls adopted a resolution denouncing UNFSCO. Life observed that 
the convention did not represent the Legionnaires over the country but 
“onlv the hatulfiil of kingmakers who run the national Legion as their 
private dictatorship.” ^ 'I he pronouncements of the national leadership 
certainly d(j not llou up from the local fxgion posts, whose meetings are 
more apt to be dedicated to conviviality than to heavy thought about the 
global problems tliat agitate the national leadership. On the other hand, 
probably a .selective process occurs in which those veterans attracted to 
acti\ iry in l.cgion posts arc not unhappy with the line promulgated from 
Legion headtjuarrers in Indianapolis. In any case a dissenting Legion post 
would probably soon l)e in trouble.** 

1 he i.egion is not exceptional in its control by a small oligarchy. In 
his general theory of groups, Professor Truman has christened the leader¬ 
ship cli(jues of private groups as the “active minority.” In all kinds of 
groups a comparatively small and energetic crowd grasps ctmtrol of the 
group machinery and proceeds to manage it and to speak in the name of 
the group. In labor union.s, in farm organizations, in churches, and in 
chambers of commerce leadership and management are concentrated in 
a lew hands. It doc.s not necessarily follow that the leadership is out of 
line with sentiment w ithin the group or that the group processes are 
“undemocratic.” ^ et it is a fact of group life that leadership tends to fall 
into specialized, even professionalized, hands. 

W Ithin a comparatively narrow range of public policy the Legion 
exerts a lormidable, it not invariably controlling, influence. How is this 
power ot the Legion, a comparatively small group of activists, to be 
explaineil' L'ndoubrctlly war veterans, especially tho.se disabled in battle, 
have a special claim on their country. I he general sentiment supporting 
that claim cre.ttes a favorable atmo.sphere for the pressure activities of the 
Legion." .Moreover, from a political standpoint, a matter of no small 

It;,-;. 

Ill i<;4Zi riK’ N.itidii.il (.i>iniii.inilcr of the Legion opposed a veterans’ enicrgency- 
hnuMiig liill, Ncu \orU Legion po.st held .1 nillv to support the bill. Shortly 
.Uterw.irds the loe.il post \\.is suspended. Sec Justin (Jrav, ‘' The Legion Under Con¬ 
trol." .Vet;’ Kt futhhr. M.iy 10, 194K. 

" I he Clove/ n//ieiirjl Process (New York: Knopf, 1951), pp. n9-i55. 

" I hc Legion e.m direct a strc.iin of telegrams and letters to Capitol Ffill, but it 
reiiKuns probleniatie whether to vote against the Legion increases a Congressman’s 
chance of defeat at the next election. In opposing a 1956 measure designed in reality 
to introduce a general serviee pension. Representative W. H. Ayres, of Ohio, a 
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importance is the fact that the Legion has no compact and determined 
counter-pressure group against which it has to work. If the AFL, for 
example, strikes out for legislation, its lobbyists w ill likely collide with 
those of the National Association of Manufacturers. The Legion, how¬ 
ever, in its main endeavors encounters less determined opposition, al¬ 
though it has had brushes with the American Medical Association.’^ The 
big guns of big business do not go into action clTcctivclv against Legion 
forays on the Treasury, a circumstance that gives plausibility to the 
hypothesis that a tacit alliance prevails between business and Legion lead¬ 
ership. For business the quid pro quo is the generally conservative posi¬ 
tion of the Legion. On labor matters in particular, the Legion, not so 
much by its public pronouncements as by the activities of its members 
and local posts, has earned the reputation of being aligned with business.’^ 

Other veterans' groups. Altliough the Legion has been the largest vet¬ 
erans’ organization, other groups have maintained a separate existence. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars, formed after the Spanish-Ainerican 
War, limits its membership to veterans who have had overseas service 
and thereby excludes the home-front soldier. The program of the VFW 
is a “bread-and-butter” program much like that of the Legion. One of its 
recent legislative programs, for example, included 91 items, a large pro¬ 
portion of w hich related to the enlargement or maintenance of veterans’ 
perquisites. The Disabled American Veterans, a relatively small group, 
consists of persons with disability incurred in military service, a condition 
of affiliation that gives its legislative demands a special moral force. 

After World War II the older veterans’ organizations campaigned 
vigorously to enlist the new generation of cx-soldicrs. In its past record 
the Legion had both an asset and a handicap in its membership campaigns. 
The Legion had consisted mainly of the more prosperous veterans of 
World War I. As a consequence its program on issues apart from narrow 
“bread-and-butter” questions had been conservative, if not reactionary. 

veteran liiniself, opined: “You would be amazed at the pressure they can employ 
through various individuals, but I honestly do not believe tiiat the commamler of any 
post, whether it be the American Legion, DAV, AMVK TS, or Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, controls any vote other than his own. Sometimes 1 think he has difficulty in 
telling his wife what to do.” Congressional Record (daily ed.), June z 6 , 1956, 
p. 9960. 

'“The AMA has urged a narrowing of eligibility for Veterans’ Administration 
hospital care. The Legion’s response is that “only a selfish interest” gives rise to such 
a view. 

“Justin Gray, The Inside Story of the Legion (New York: Boni Ik. Gaer, 1948); 
Marcus Duffield, King Legion (New York: Cape and Smith, 1931); R. S. Jones. A 
History of the American Legion (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1946); Dixon Weeter, 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1944). 
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It had shown little sympathy for labor unions. It had shouted for national¬ 
istic measures and for national defense but had shown little awareness of 
the threat of fascism. This record stimulated those of contrary political 
inclinations to attempt to form new organizations to attract the veterans 
of World War II. 

'I'he two principal new groups formed were the American Veterans 
of World War II (know^i as Amvets) and the American V'^eterans Com¬ 
mittee (commonly called the AVC). Both groups are small, but Amvets, 
a cautious midille-of-the-road organization, has attracted less public atten¬ 
tion than the AVC. 1 he small but lusty AVC has had the temerity to 
challcjige the okl and mighty Legion on issues of public policy. The 
Lcgi(ni, for cvample, had high regard for the House Committee on Un- 
Ai))erican Activities, w hereas the AV'C declared it to be an abomination. 
'Hie A\'C stands for '‘Citizens First, Vctcnuis Second.” An organization 
espousing so novel a doctrine could scarcely be loo per cent American 
in the view of the older veterans’ group. I'hc new organizations made 
little headway in recruiting members against the competition of the en¬ 
trenched groups, which did their utmost to discredit and to freeze out 
the upstart societies, "^'et the existence of even small dissenting groups 
serves the useful purpose of reminding legislators that not all veterans 
agree with the top brass of the Legion. 

Nonparty Groups and Foreign Policy 

Interest groups, as w as argued earlier, rest on the shared attitudes of 
their members which may or may not be associated with a common eco¬ 
nomic interest. In either case the basis of the group is the shared attitude 
and not the objective economic interest. People may have different atti¬ 
tudes about the same economic concern and those attitudes may change 
from rime to time. An association, for example, comes into existence be¬ 
cause its members share attitudes and not because, say, they all happen 
to he retail merchants. I'his dilferentiation between attitude and material 
interest as the basis of group may be regarded, from observation of pres¬ 
sure giH)ups in d<)mestic politics, as a semantic trick rather than as a per- 
cepti\e insight. A look at the activities of pressure groups designed to 
intluence American foreign policy, however, makes much more apparent 
the fact that shared attitudes arc the building blocks of groups. Those 
attitiulcs may, to he sure, be about some objective economic concern 
but they may also rest on beliefs, aspirations, memories, prejudices, gener¬ 
osities, hatreds. 

Groups ii'itb external interests. A feature of peculiar significance in the 
formation of American foreign policy is the role of groups of citizens 
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who, in a sense, also belong to groups abroad that iray be affected by 
American policy. The pursuit of national interest cvternallv is at times 
profoundly conditioned by the necessities of maintaining political support 
at home. Support at home for policy abroad is always a necessity; the 
American circumstances merely complicate and enlarge tlie problem of 
contriving foreign policy that will not arouse domestic dissent. 

Groups of particular national origin arc often most sensitive about 
American policies affecting the homeland. These groups pcrliaps male 
themselves felt more effectively through the electoral process, a matter 
to be treated elsewhere, than by the activities of their pressure organiza¬ 
tions. A Congressman from an Irish district can be counted upon to twist 
the lion’s tail occasionally without prodding by the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians in America or by the American League for an Undivided 
Ireland.^'* The land abounds with Irish, German, Italian, Scandinavian, 
and Polish societies. Such groups do some lobbying, but the volatility of 
their electoral preferences assures a respectful consideration of their sen¬ 
timents by politicians even without a reminder from the lobby. 

Religious groups on occasion seek to bend foreign policy to the cause 
of their coreligionists abroad. In recent years the Zionist Organization of 
America and related groups have worked energetically to influence policy 
toward Israel and policy toward countries whose activities are of con¬ 
cern to Israel. On the other hand, the American Council for Judaism 
is anti-Zionist and challenges w hat it calls the Zionist claim to speak for 
all Jews. I'he Council claims to be neither pro-lsracl nor pro-Arab but 
pro-American. On some issues Catholic groups have sought to mold 
foreign policy in the interest of the Church abroad. Thus, during the civil 
disorders in Mexico in Wilson’s Administration, Catholic lay societies 
and some lesser clerics took a critical line toward the Administration’s 
refusal to intervene in the insurrection to protect the Catholic interest.'*' 
Later Catholic groups concerned themselves about policies toward 
Franco’s Spain. Protestant churches on occasion seek State Department 
intervention to obtain more favorable treatment for their missionaries in 
Catholic countries. 

Thomas R. Marshall recorded that as governor of Indiana he had cheerfully ap¬ 
proved a bill to require that The Star Spangled Banner be sung in its entirety in the 
public schools. He later learned that the bill had been put through the legislature by 
the Clan na Gael; the Celts wished the anthem to be sung in full because one stanza 
gave the lion’s tail “a vicious and nerve-racking twist.”— Recollections of Thomas R. 
Marshall (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1925), pp. 126-127. 

J. M. Blum, Joe Tumulty and the Wilson Era (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951), 
pp. 91-106. For an analysis of attitudes on foreign policy of a wide range of private 
groups, see Gabriel Almond, T''e American People and Foreign Policy (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1950), ch. 8-9. 
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Nationalists and Internationalists. Wliile most of the great interest groups 
—agrarian, labor, Inisincss—make some pronouncements on foreign 
policy, other groups give it a prominent pJacc in their program, and stiJJ 
others exist solely to influence it. One broad class includes organizations 
whose programs have a strongly nationalistic tone such as the patriotic 
societies and the major veterans’ associations. The American Legion, thus, 
has consistently supported the maintenance of a powerful military estab¬ 
lishment as a foundation for American foreign poliev. It supported uni¬ 
versal milirary training, for example, from 1922 to 1940 when that cause 
had little popularity. While the Ixgion favored American adherence to 
the L nired Nations, it generally views international involvement with a 
cautious reserve arnl urges that the United States operate and negotiate 
from impregnable military strength. The Legion expresses a “vigorous 
opposition to the participation of the United States in any form of world 
government or federation.” Among the patriotic societies the Daughters 
of the American Kcvolution is conspicuous in the bellicosity of its na¬ 
tionalism. Somewhat less formidable, but no less forthright, are the Sons 
of the American Revolution. 


Kadicall)' dilTcrent in outlook arc organizations with an internationalist 
orientatKin. I he nationalist groups i-cgard themselves as hard-headed 
judges of the iniquities of the world that dictate that foreign policy 
Mould be at heart the wielding of a big stick from a position of strength 
I he inrcrnationalisr groujxs, on the other hand, have a greater faith that 
by negotiation, by organization, by striving in one uaiy or another a 
Uegice of peace and order can be introduced into the world. When their 
ef orts verge on utopianism, these groups attract their quota of crackpots, 
.dthough It must be sau that it requires a fine discrimination to diflPerLti- 
atc betueen those m the crackpot fringe of internationalism and their 
opposite numbers among the isolationists.” 

In Hu- years VVnrUI Wais, I ami 11 , before the ascent of Soviet 

Russia to great pimer ami before the atom bomb, the peace movement 
r evelopeil eonsuleral.le momentum under the IcadeHiip of international- 
.md p.Kifist oigani/ations. Disarmament plans, the World Court the 
ourhnvry of « ar, neutrality, imperialism, and the elimination of the pi^ofits 
of «,n «eie some of the ipicstions debated. On all these matters the^inter- 
nanonalist orytnn/ations conducted an influential propaganda and their 
e oits afrecred some lines of governmental policy. One of the largest 
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and most effective organizations was the Nation al Council for the Pre¬ 
vention of War established in 1921 as a clearinghouse for 17 national 
organizations. The Women’s International League for Peace and Free¬ 
dom, a small organization but ably represented tlie Hill, won major 
credit for the initiation of the Nye investigation of munitions, whose 
findings contributed to the adoption of the Neutrality \ct of 1935 well 
as to the wide dissemination of the conception of munitions makers as 
merchants of death.^® The League of Nations Association, later reincar¬ 
nated as the United Nations Association, advocated collaboration with 
the League of Nations before its demise. 

These and other such organizations were paralleled bv groups dedi¬ 
cated to the study of problems of international relations md to the dis¬ 
semination of information. By and large, however, these groups contrib¬ 
uted to the stream of agitation hopefully looking ff)r some way toward 
a peace which was not to comc.^^ In an odd way the internationalists and 
isolationists complemented each other. One could capitalize on the hatred 
of war to keep military strength weak; the other, by contending that 
noninvolveincnt in international affairs was both feasible and wise, made 
military readiness seem superfluous. The net result was American paralysis 
as the world moved toward war in the ’thirties.-*^ 

The battle of the covmiittees^ 1940-1^41. The activities of pressure or¬ 
ganizations in the formation of American policy in the period immediately 
preceding our involvement in World War II constitute a notable example 
of how the leadership of public opinion even on great issues may move 
from the political parties into the hands of nonparty groups. The making 
of foreign poliev in a democratic state presents problems of special deli- 
caev in that government, if it is to be popularly responsive, cannot 
diverge markedly from public sentiment. On tlie otlier hand, the public 
needs to be informed and presented with the alternatives if it is to form 
a judgment. Commonly these functions are regarded as duties of the party 
system. Yet at moments when great choices have to be made, the parties 
may be impotent. 'Lhey may be neutralized by tlieir own inner conflicts 
over the issues that confront the nation. Or initiative may be foreclosed 

“See Dorothy Detzer, Appointment on the Hill (New York: Holt, 1948). 

“For a review of the period 1918-1936, sec Merle Curti, Peace or War, The Amer¬ 
ican Struggle, 1636-1(^36 (New York: Norton, 1936), ch. 9. 

““The student of i960 may not easily comprehend the beliefs prevalent in 1940 
about the feasibility of isolation. A few weeks before Pearl Harbor, the Chicago 
Tribune, representative of a widespread and doubtless sincere opinion, said: “What 
vital interest of the U.S. can Japan threaten? She cannot attack us. 1 hat is a military 
impossibility. Even our base at T 3 awaii is beyond the effective striking power of her 
fleet.” 
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to them for the reason that an exceptionally high degree of public agree¬ 
ment may be retjuisite for action on some questions. 

I'he circumstances of the late 1930’s conspired to transfer the burden 
of leadership and debate in the foreign policy field in considerable meas¬ 
ure to two nonpartV groups, the Committee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies and the America First Committee. The Committee to Defend 
America grew our of the Non-Paitisan Committee for Peace through the 
Revision of the Neutrality Law. Under the legislation in force the hands 
of the government were virtually tied. To embargo the shipment of arms 
to ('hina and Japan, for example, would have weakened China and done 
little tlamage to japan, a result not believed at the time to be in accord 
with the national interest. In September, 1939 President Roosevelt asked 
(.'ongress to repeal the legislation forbidding the sale of arms to warring 
nations and to permit cash-and-carry sales. Vo drum up support for this 
recommendation, persons associated with the League of Nations Associa¬ 
tion rook the initiative in setting up the Non-Partisan Committee for 
Peace under the chairmanship of William Allen White. This committee 
of several hundred persons—Republicans, Democrats, businessmen, reli¬ 
gious leaders—put in motion a propaganda campaign and members of the 
committee set to work on Republicans in Congress. 

After the Na/i movement into Norway and Denmark, White and his 
associates took the lead in forming the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies. As the crisis developed, local chapters of the com¬ 
mittee sprang up over the country—300 by July i, 1940, three months 
after the establishment of the national committee. As events marched the 
committee maintained close liaison with the Administration. Although it 
advocated no measure opposed by the Administration, it could hardly be 
calleil an instrument of the Administration. It pushed for speedy action; 
its leaders fretted about the inertia of the government. As legislative issues 
arose, it laiil down a barrage of telegrams on Congress. It carried on an 
extensive propaganda to build up support for such measures as the trans¬ 
fer of destroyers to Hritain. It sought to bring the 1940 platforms of both 
parties into line w itli its program."’ Apparently the Administration moved 
more slowly than majority opinion. Events in Europe were more influen¬ 
tial than tlic Committee's propaganda in shaping public opinion, though 
the (a)mmittec dovibtless brought into sharp focus public sentiment in 
support of a series of concrete actions. 

The America First ("ommittcc led the isolationist or noninterventionist 
cause. Formed in September, 1940, it became the spearhead for the diverse 
strains of opposition to involvement in the European war and was headed 

For an accoiiiu of the work of the committee, sec Walter Johnson, J 7 je Battle 
Af^iUnst Isolation K'hicago; University of Chicago Press, 1944). 
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by General Robert E. Wood, chairman of the board of Sears Roebuck 
and Company. The national committee consisted of prominent persons 
from over the country but its strength appeared to center in Chicago. It 
ran a newspaper advertising campaign, sponsored radio broadcasts^ and 
encouraged the establishment of local chapters to further its cause. Amer¬ 
ica First took the line that Britain’s war was not America’s war. It op¬ 
posed the passage of the Lend-Lease bill; the Chicago chapter obtained 
628,000 names on petitions against this legislation. It proposed a national 
advisory referendum on the question of war. Although its leadersliip 
drew heavily from the ranks of conservative midwestern Republicans, 
the America First Committee was plagued by allies it did not seek. It 
excluded pacifists from its membership, but it had their support as well 
as that of Socialists. Nazis and Fascists, too, infiltrated the organization; 
mushrooming organizations are especially vulnerable to infiltration. The 
America First Committee defeated no major Administration foreign policy 
proposal in Congress but its mobilization of noninterventionist opinion 
affected the course of government action. Its efforts. Professor Cole con¬ 
cludes, “undoubtedly helped to discourage” the President “from moving 
further and faster to help Britain defeat Hitler.” -- Certainly the strident 
debate made governmental action in any direction difficult. I'he resolution 
of the issue came not from our internal political processes but from the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Shortly afterward the America First Committee’s 
final statement asserted; “Our principles were right. Had they been fol¬ 
lowed war could have been avoided.” 

Whether the battle of the committees exudes any clear moral may be 

^ Wayne S. Cole, America First (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1953), 
p. 198. An assortment of unsavory organizations also agitated against intervention. On 
their activities, see John Roy (Jarlson, Under Cover (New York: Dutton, 1945); 
Michael Sayers and A. E. Kahn, The Plot Against the Peace (New York: Dial 
Press, 1945). 

“®Thc two broad streams of sentiment represented by the competing prewar 
committees continue to flow in American politics. The broad internationalist position 
of the Committee to Defend America came to be the prevailing doctrine, but various 
pressure groups rose to urge particular viewpoints. United World Federalists in 
1947-1951 attracted heavy support to its campaign for world government, which ebbed 
after the outbreak of the Korean incident. See Bernard Hennessy, “A Case Study of 
Intra-Pressure Group Conflicts: The United World Federalists,” Journal of PoliticSj 
16 (1954), pp- 76-95. While the nationalist position continued to have strong backing 
from veterans and patriotic organizations, it was also urged with virulence by many 
small organizations, which were often nothing more than business enterprises operated 
by individuals with a knack for exploiting the gullibility of mankind. A heavy strain 
of professional anti-Communism ran through these organizations as well as a some¬ 
what lesser streak of anti-Semitism. For the beginnings of many of these groups, see 
D. S. Strong, Organized Anti-Semitism m America (Washington: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1941). 
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doubted, but it does point to a special characteristic of the American 
party system as u cll as to the special problems of a foreign policy respon¬ 
sive to public (jpinion. Commentators on the American system often 
make the point that some types of great public questions are avoided by 
the parries and are settled, if they are settled at all, by the mobilization 
of sentiment by nonparry processes. When the parties fail the political 
system sj)a\\ ns other institutions to occupy the vacuum and to carry on 
the battle over the issue. Something on this order happened in the fight 
between the (committee to Defend America and the America First Com¬ 
mittee. While perhaps a preponderance of Democratic national leaders 
Icaneil toward intervention and the weight of sentiment in the Republi¬ 
can leadership uas isolationist, the parties as parties feared to take the 
initiative in what, either way, was a most perilous undertaking. In effect, 
the country found itself realigned under the leadership of the committees 
along a battle line different from that Ijetwcen the parties. The Committee 
to Defend America managed to form the more pouerful following in 
this new alignment.-^ 

Clergymen in the Lobby 

Organized religion .seeks, both through action by the church itself and 
by lav groups, to inlluencc governmental action. The prominence of these 
groups on the political .scene creates an obligation to mention them. Yet 
the tullillment of that obligation even in the broadest terms is a most 
ha/aidous enterprise. 1 he most innocent comment about religious groups 
can arouse the sharpest reaction. Critical comment easily becomes bigotry 
or even an irreverent challenge to the work of the Lord. All of which 
suggests that the currents of religion run .so deeply in our politics that 
people prefer not to talk about the topic lest discussion set off debates 
over questions irreconcilable because they present, at least potentially, 
conflicts of divergent ab.solutes. * 


Rcliirioiis oriranhatiom. Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews are 
represented by a variety of organizations that have at Ica.st an incidental 
cf)ncern about questions of public policy. I'hcse organizations differ 
radically in the scale of their activities, in tlieir methods, and in the range 
of their objectives. Some maintain large staffs in Washington; others may 
dispatch a man to W'a.shington occasionally. Some eschew lobbying and 
limit themselves to public education; others make the strongest representa- 


Aiiothcr insr.iiKo in winch private associations obtained action by Congress on 
a .n.,ttcr dUiicult to Inindlc by pirtisan initiative was the repeal of legislation exclud- 
ing .hincse. See the analysis by h. W. Riggs, Pressures on Congress (New York- 
Kings Crown Press, 1950). 
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tions to Congress. Some concentrate on a single issue; others express 
themselves on a broad range of questions. 

Among Protestant agencies perha|>s the most conspicuous is the Na¬ 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S. of A., which was 
formed in 1950 by a merger of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America and other organizations. The Federal Council had 
been formed in 1908 as a loose federation of Protestant denominations 
and had had as one of its broad objectives to “secure a larger combined 
influence for the churches of Christ in all matters affecting the moral and 
social condition of the people.” The Board of Temperance of the 
Methodist Church maintains its headquarters across the street from the 
Capitol. Although it is noted chiefly for its earlier campaigns in support 
of prohibition, its interests range more widely in the promotion of “the 
public morals” chiefly by educational means.-'’ The Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, founded in 1874, continues as an organization for 
agitation by Protestant women on the liquor question. Tlic Friends are 
represented in Washington through the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation. The Congregational Christian Council for Social Action has 
a legislative committee with an executive secretary in Washington. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference, formed in 1919 by the 
bishops of the United States, has its headquarters in Wasliington. Most of 
its activities have no direct bearing on public policy, but its Social Action 
Department has a continuing interest in welfare legislation. The National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, established in 1910, gained respect from 
Congress in part because of its able representation by Monsignor John 
O’Grady. The National Catholic Rural Life Conference keeps in toucli 
until legislation on rural matters and makes the Catholic view known to 
Congress.-*’ 

Churches and social ivclfare. In the terrain of legislation for social better¬ 
ment, the major religious organizations, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, 
appear—at least to an eye untutored in the niceties of ecclesiastical dif¬ 
ferentiations—to push generally in the same direction. The clergymen 
seem to be men of good will disposed to advocate reforms, both by 
private action and by legislation, to improve the lot of mankind. The 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 

^The Anti-Saloon League was, of course, far more important in the prohibition 
movement. On the tecliniques of this organization, see the pioneer study by Peter H. 
Odegard, Pressure Politics, The Story of the Anti-Saloon League (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1928). 

brief account of the organization and objectives of the principal Christian 
church lobbies is set out by L. E. Ebersole, Church Lobbying in the Nation's Capital 
(New York: Macmillan, 1951), chs. 2-4. 
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has favored sucli propositions as stable employment, the availability of 
cmjiloyment “at not less than a family living income,” limitations of hours 
of labor, collective bargaining “as a basic right of labor,” legal minimum 
wage standards, scciiritv in old age, decent housing for all people, and 
other svich matters.-' Compulsory health insurance has had both Catholic 
and Protestant backing. ()n the Protestant .side the Federal Council of 
(duirches of Christ contended for the right of labor to organize long 
before it was popular to do so and has set out such goals as “the provision 
of decent housing and assured medical care, equal access to employment 
and other benefits of t)ur society regardless of race and creed, the wider 
distribution of income and power.” 

In the advocacy of thc.se broad .social goals Catholic organizations seem 
to procectl with consitlcrably less dis.scnsion in their ranks than do the 
Protestants. This may not be entirely a matter of differing ecclesiastical 
organization. Fhc much stronger representation of upper-income business 
elements in Protestant denominations accounts for some dis.sent from the 
social gospel program of the National Council of Cduirches of Christ. 
Small organizations claiming to represent affiliated local Protestant 
churches in opposition to the National (>)iincil come and go, and occa¬ 
sional spurts of lay criticism of the Council’s policy positions occur.-® 

Friction avion^ churches. While the churches push in the same general 
direction over wide ranges of public policy, on other que.stions they 
differ among themselves. Some of their less incendiary differences, but 
nevertheless differences posing vexing problems for politicians, arc about 
questions of the law and moral policy. I'lie prohibition movement and 
subsequent efforts to restrain the liquor industry by such methods as re¬ 
striction on ailvertising have been primarily Protestant movements. Cath¬ 
olics, no le.ss ilevoted to temperance, doubted that prohibition was an 
effective means to the end. On public policy towards lotteries and other 
forms of gambling, the Federal Council of Churches urges a strong stand 
against an e\ il that not only demoralizes character but visits its losses 
mainly “upon the poor.” The Catholic position is one of condemnation 

’■See the st.iteinent of principles made in 19^8 by Bi.shop F.dwin V. O’Hara, chair- 
ni.tn of the Soci.tl Action Dcparinicnt, quoted in full by Anson Phelps Stokes, 
C.l.virch iVhi Stiitc in the United StJtes (New \ork: Harper, 1950), vol. Ill, pp. 13-14. 
('.inon Stokes’ monunient.tl work niav be examined with profit by tho.se with an inter¬ 
est m the politics of church-state relations. An annotated bibliography is included 
in \’ol. Ill at pp. 769-8^6. 

Und., p. S, (juoting a 1937 statement of the Council. 

■'"See P. .\. C'artcr, I'hc Decline and Revival of the Social Gospel: Social and 
VoUttcal Liheralhni in American Protestant Churches, 1920-1940 (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1934). 
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of lotteries if carried to excess but under certain conditions a lottery is 
not to be condemned as immoral. In practice Catliolic policy seems to 
vary from place to place; in some localities Catholic clergymen have 
raised a powerful voice against the legalization of lotteries and against 
other forms of gambling. In other localities the issue of legalization of 
bingo when conducted for the benefit of churches has divided Protestant 
and Catholic. Thus, in New York in 1955 rhe Protestant Council of the 
City of New York fought a proposal to permit bingo for tlie benefit of 
churches. The New York Board of Rabbis took a similar position and 
resolved that the raising of funds through bingo games would not be “in 
consonance with the high standards of morality and dignity which the 
synagogue sets for the general community.” 

On these questions of public morals religious issues mav become quite 
warm, but far deeper cleavages develop on aspects of public policy that 
may concern a high-priority church policy or that may affect a church 
as an institution. Legislation bearing on the dissemination of information 
about birth control stirs up the sharpest controversy between Catholic 
and Protestant. Statutes and court actions on the weight to be given reli¬ 
gious factors in adoptions e.xcite acrimonious debate.-^*' Even more lieated 
differences have developed on questions of education, a matter of basic 
import for churches. I'he extent to which public school facilities may 
be used for religious instruction has aroused controversy. I'hc proposal 
that public funds should be available to parochial as well as to public 
schools sets off debate betw een Protestant and Catholic.^ ^ 

Issues of the place of groups 'within the state. When pusiied to their ulti¬ 
mate such issues raise broad questions of the relationship of cliurcli and 
state. Some observers forecast that with the growth of Roman Catholicism 
in a nation historically predominantly Protestant great political ingenuity 
will be required to contrive formulas to fix satisfactorily to all tlie division 

”“Sec Leo Pfeffer, “Religion in the Upbringing of Children,” Boston University 
Law Review, 35 (1955), pp. 333-393. For analyses of conflict and litigation in other 
fields, see PfcfTcr’s Church, State, and Freedom (Boston: Beacon Press, 1953). 

Illustrative of the temper of some of these discussions was the statement of 
Francis Cardinal Spellman to Mrs. FJeanor Roosevelt in 1949 in connection with a 
proposal for federal aid to education then pending. Mrs. Roosevelt’s doubt about 
the Cardinal’s views brought the rejoinder that she had acted from “misinformation, 
ignorance or prejudice” and pointed to hers as a “record of anti-Catholicism” and of 
“discrimination unworthy of an American mother.” In the final episode of the ex¬ 
change the Cardinal stated the Catholic position to be not one of advocacy of “gen¬ 
eral support of religious schools.” It was not one of advocacy of Federal financing 
of school construction or the support of teachers but one of advocacy of the view 
that children in parochial schools should benefit from aids for such purposes as school 
transportation, nonreligious textbooks, health aids, and other such incidental expenses. 
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of functions bctuxcn church and state. Profound anxieties and suspicions 
based on estimates of developments possible in the long run color the 
debate on lesser current problems and tend to put them beyond the realm 
of rational prjlitical solution.^*'^ 

In some w ays the question of the relation of church and state is, in 
form at least, essentially the same question that arises in defining the rela¬ 
tion of otiicr kinds of groups to the state. Issues develop about the range 
of freedom of private groups and the degree of autliority they shall be 
permitted to exercise. I hc rub comes when ecclesiastical claims conflict 
with tlie claims of the state or when the clergy insists tliat the authority 
of tlie state be brouglit to its service by the conversion of cluirch policy 
into the law of the land. Other groups, too, on occasion make claims that 
conflict witli the claims of the state and they insist that the authority of 
tlic state he brought to tlieir service. I'l^e clergy would be quick to assert 
that their claims rest on a different foundation from those of a trade 
union, a business association, or the American Medical Association. 

In tlie normal course of politics such conflicting claims betw een private 
groups and tlie state are compromised case by case in the give-and-take 
of tlie governmental process. The critical moment comes w hen neither 
side is disposed to give; the authority of both is brought into play and 
some public officials may be placed in a most uncomfortable position, 
riuis, in 195^ (uitholic Action of the South, official organ of the Arch¬ 
diocese of New Orleans, indicated that excommunication W'ould be in¬ 
curred by those w ho worked for a pending legislative proposal to force 
segregation in private schools, a measure supported by several Catholic 
legislators.'^'* Sucit conflicts of loyalty arc commonplace, although other 
private groups may rest tlicir claims to loyalty c)n something less authori¬ 
tative than a canon of the church. A union functionary who happens to 
be a member of a legislature may be bound by tics of loyalty to his union. 
Or a businessman is stibjcct to sanctions of trade groups with which he 
is associated. One of the conditions requisite to tlie maintenance of a 
viable pluralistic ortler—with wide ranges of freedom of action accorded 
to private groups—is the minimization of the number of questions not 
readily compromi.sablc and the avoidance of circumstances that assure 
collision of determined forces in diametric opposition. 

For c.iiulid discu>sions of rlicsc questions by Catholic lavmcn, see CathoUcimi 
in Anicrii'ii, .1 Senes 0} Articles \roiu the Connnonu'eal (New York: Harcourt, 
Hr.icc, iu^4). See also such titles as W'ill Herberg, Vrotcstant-Catholic-Jeiv (Garden 
('ity; Douhleday, 1055); J‘’hn J. Kane, Catholic-Frotestam Conflict in Atnerica 
(Chicago: Regnery, igy?); Ray Allen Billington, The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860 
(New York: Macniillan, Hans Roinmen, “Church and State,” Review of 

Polities, iz (1950), pp. 321-340. 

"New York Tones, February 25, 1956. 
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The Professions 

Although it is commonly said that all public questions arc matters of 
general concern, many legislative decisions and administrative acts have 
immediate effect upon only a few people. In such situations the affected 
group can often determine what public policy shall be; the lack of chal¬ 
lenge to its recommendations may be interpreted as unanimous consent. 
Its position of informal authority may be enhanced if the matter appears 
to require judgments on questions on which members of the group are 
expert. Such considerations bear on the fact that within certain restricted 
spheres the professions are quite as powerful as the Farm Bureau or the 
American Federation of Labor. Yet when professional associations ven¬ 
ture beyond these areas their influence may wane. When their demands 
run counter to those of other well-organized groups, the conflict may 
end in compromise or defeat. 

Control of entry to professions. Of great concern to professional associa¬ 
tions is the control of entrance to the professions. Since the licensure of 
trades and professions is within the jurisdiction of the states, the chief 
political activities on this matter have been by state associations, but the 
national professional associations have provided leadership. State medical 
societies and state bar associations have consistently fought for the estab¬ 
lishment by law of higher qualifleations for the right to practice these 
professions. In the continuous drive to raise the standards of admission, 
the medical societies and bar associations have been animated by mixed 
motives. I'he medical men have sought to drive out the incompetent and 
the quack in the name of the public interest. The lawyers have attempted 
to prevent the licensing of persons who would be unable competently to 
serve their clients. Further, both professions have been motivated by a 
desire to restrict competition. 

One method of controlling entrance to a profession is by permitting 
its numbers to grow until professional fees are forced down by competi¬ 
tion to the point at which economic considerations make entrance into 
the profession unattractive. Another is to raise the educational require¬ 
ments and make more difficult the entrance examinations. Lawyers and 
doctors have adhered to the latter doctrine—a sort of “planned economy” 
for the professions. But it cannot be said that their attempts to ration 
the supply of lawyers and doctors have been based on any thorough¬ 
going analysis of public need for these services. 

Encouraged by the success of the lawyers and doctors, other groups 
have requested the intervention of the state in the matter of licensure. 
These groups, with more or less plausibility, justify their demands with 
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the claim that thcv^ occupy a position analogous to that of the profes¬ 
sions. I^lumbcrs, accountants, engineers, electrical contractors, barbers, 
c(jsmctologists, pharmacists, architects, chiropractors, dentists, osteopaths, 
movie-projector operators, optometrists, real-estate salesmen, insurance 
agents, morticians, nurses, naturopaths, and others have persuaded legis¬ 
latures to create licensing boards. In trades connected with the building 
industry the power to license is notably abused; its control by the leaders 
of local unions, acting in combination with builders’ associations, is often 
used to restrain competition. 

’Pendency tou'ards a system of guilds. A characteristic of the politics of 
tlie professional associations is their tendency to seek the reality, if not 
invariably the form, (jf a guild system. That is, in form the state may 
control the profession, but in fact the profession itself generally succeeds 
in fixing the recpiircmcnts for entrance to the profession and in establish¬ 
ing the standards of professional conduct. In practice, a sort of pluralism 
lias arisen in which the profession controls itself in the name of the 
state.'“ When legislative action is needed, the well-established professional 
societies can usuall\' bring about its passage. “Within its field,” says 
McKean, “the New Jersey Medical Society is very influential. It can usu¬ 
ally block such bills as it docs not like, and it can secure passage of the 
measures it approves.” •*'’ In the administration of licensing law’s the or¬ 
ganized profession usually has a strong yoicc. The governor w’ill give 
heed to its recommendations in the appointment of members of the 
examining board. Not infrc(|ucntly the statutes require the governor to 
appoint from the nominees of the professional society, and sometimes 
the law even delegates the power of appointment to the association. The 
trenil toward the guild system has gone to the logical extreme in the 
establishment in some states of an “integrated” or “self-governing” bar 
to which all licensed lawyers must belong and w hich exercises, by delega¬ 
tion from the state, the power to admit to the profession and to discipline 
for unprofessional conduct. Some state licensing and regulatory authori¬ 
ties can act only with the consent of the regulated group. Regulations 
of the South Dakota state optometry board, for example, do not become 
effective until approved by the state association of optometrists.*'*® 

’‘See I'r.iiK'is P. Del.aneey, The Licensing of Professions in West Virginia (Chi- 
cMgo. I'diiml.uioii Press, ly^S). On the delegation of authority to an association to 
police o\ er-the-counter securities markets, sec H. V. Cherington, “National Associa- 
tioiA of Securities De-ilers," Harvard Business Rez'iew, 27 (1949), pp. 741-759. 

’^Pressures on the Legislature of Neiv Jersey (Nexv York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958), p. 71. 

**l'or a survey of legislative and judicial tendencies, see J. A. C. Grant, “The 
Guild Returns to America," Journal of Politics, 4 (1942), pp. 303-336, 458-477. Also 
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The profession attempts to protect its sphere from encroachments by 
new and competing groups. Orthodox medical practitioners have resisted 
efforts of chiropractors, osteopaths, and “driigless” healers to establish 
themselves. The first line of resistance has been on the question of li¬ 
censure. Chiropractors, for example, have iLsually had to obtain positive 
legislation to permit them to practice before they could follow their 
calling without violating the state medical-practice acts. The medical 
men have usually been able to do no more than delay the chiropractors 
in their effort to obtain legislation. Then the battle shifts to other fronts. 
The unorthodox healers seek to obtain the right to practice in publicly 
supported hospitals and to serve the beneficiaries of workmen’s compen¬ 
sation laws. The orthodox medical men fight in the name of the protection 
of the public against quacks; the newer groups demand the protection of 
the individual’s right to choose his own physician. Similarly bar associa¬ 
tions resist the practice of law by laymen. The encroachments of banks 
and trust companies in the field of estates and trusts have been fought 
by the lawyers, but large areas formerly exclusively in the prt)vince of 
the lawyer have been lost.'^^ 

Most lobbying by professional associations does not make the front 
pages. It concerns mainly questions related to the arcane lore of a profes¬ 
sional group whose spokesmen enjoy a deference arising from their sup¬ 
posed expertness. When the professional association ventures beyond the 
narrow realm in which it is virtually accorded the right to make law, its 
influence may be tempereil by opposition from other interested groups. 
On a matter of legal ethics the American Bar Association may be subject 
to less challenge than when it endorses the Bricker Amendment, a pro¬ 
posal about which the judgment of the lawyers may be no better than 
that of almost anybody else. 

External relations of professions: The AM A and health insurance. The 
professional societies and many other private groups as well exercise a 
relatively autonomous authority over a wide range of matters. The gov¬ 
ernance of mankind would not be so vexing a task if each private group 
could be self-governing; then politicians would not have so much to 
worry about. Unfortunately in the exercise of its own authority and in¬ 
fluence the private group sooner or later affects adversely other groups 
or interests within society. These conflicts require the interposition of 
government lest chaos prevail. 

the note, “The State Courts and Delegation of Authority to Private Groups,” Harvard 
Law Review, 67 (1954), pp. 1398-1408. 

“’See M. L. Rutherford, The Influence of the Americati Bar Association on Public 
Opinion and Legislation (Philadelphia, 1937), pp. 93-99* 
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A striking illustration of these broad remarks may be found in the reac¬ 
tions of the American Medical Association to proposals for the establish¬ 
ment of systems of health insurance, systems which could have altered 
practices that had long been governed by the customs and codes of the 
profession. The AM A campaign against health insurance also incidentally 
exemplifies the capacity of an extremely small group—less than a quarter 
of a millif)n persons—to exert a most impressive resistance to political 
change. I he AM A consistently opposed suggestions for health insurance 
in the i(;3o’s and early 1940’s but its major drive against the idea occurred 
in the years 194H-1952. In May, 1948 President Truman proposed a sys¬ 
tem of compulsory health insurance, and in December, shortly after he 
won the election, the AM A assessed its members $25 each for a nation¬ 
wide plan of “education.” In the next three and one-half years the x\MA 
spent over $4.5 million in “educating” the American people about the 
hazards of “socialized medicine.” A public-relations lirm managed the 
campaign which, on the whole, allied organized medicine with the Repub¬ 
lican party.'fo inform the people about the dangers of “this un- 
American excursion into State Socialism,” the AMA found it convenient 
to sclicdule $i,i<)o,()()() worth of advertising in the weeks immediately 
preceding the 1950 congressional elections, a step not calculated to aid the 
Democratic ticket. Although the AMA oflicially remained aloof from 
election campaigns, its leaders and the leaders of state and local medical 
societies formed political action committees—healing arts committees and 
the like—which organized the doctors for intensive opposition to such 
Democrats as Senator Herbert Lehman of New York, Senator Claude 
Pepper of I'lorida, Senator Frank Graham of North Carolina, and Senator 
Flbert I'homas of Utah. In the presidential campaign of 1952 the firm 
managing the AMA propaganda campaign moved over to handle the 
work of the National Professional O^mniittcc for Fasenhower-Nixon, 
wliose cltairman had also been chairman of the committee in charge of 
the AM.\ educational program. Ihe Republican platform had declared 
against compulsory health insurance. 

While the activities of the AMA ctnild be interpreted as nothing more 
than a concerted effort by a group of upper-income professionals driven 
by a fierce determination to retain that status, the chances are that the 
episode can also be explained by other characteristics of behavior. 
Through the medical argumentation there runs a consistent thread of 
anxiety that health insurance would alter the medical craftsman’s control 
of the manner of his w ork—of his relations w ith other practitioners and 
with his patients. Bureaucratic controls might be sub.stituted for indi- 

** For an account of the campaign, see Stanley Kelley, Jr., Professional Public Re¬ 
lations and Political Power (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1956), ch. 3. 
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vidualism in the fixing of terms and conditions rf v ork. The mores, 

customs, and habits that develop around work-—jobways, so to speak_ 

acquire a tenacity and a sanctity, whether the job be that of surgeon, 
lathe operator, or pedagogue. 

The AMA campaign also bears on the origins of group attitudes. Witli 
a little administrative and political ingenuity, doctors could liave built 
compulsory health insurance into a system that w ould have made it un¬ 
necessary for them to worry about collecting bills or about the ability of 
a patient to pay, all without disturbing their ways of w ork. Yet medical 
men opposed the scheme with awesome vigor. Tlie attitudes of groups 
are molded and not innate. The attitude of the medical profession had 
been shaped by long and persistent indoctrination by the central bureauc¬ 
racy of the AMA. 'fhe indoctrination of a high-status, high-incoinc, liter¬ 
ate class of persons and their political management, oddly enough, seem 
to be far more feasible than is the mobilization of lesser peoples who are 
supposedly easy to manipulate. The profession’s leaders over a period of 
years did a thorough job of educating the rank and file; such dissent as 
remained was drowned out by the sheer volume of ofiicial AMA propa¬ 
ganda.^*^ 

Group capacity iu resistance of political change. The health insurance 
campaign strikingly illustrates what seems to be a general capacity of 
even small groups within society to resist successfully proposals for politi¬ 
cal change. Unless their position can be made to appear completely un¬ 
tenable morally or equitably, those defending the status quo enjoy great 
advantage, a circumstance that may cause no end of fretting but which 
doubtless contributes to the stability of a social order. T he early social 
reformers usually did not foresee the power that could be brought to bear 
against their proposals by comparatively small numbers of interested 
upper-class persons. Through their infiltration of other organizations, 
through their individual capacity as opinion leaders, through their lever¬ 
age over the drug industries, and through other such connections, the 
medical men delayed, if they did not permanently kill, health insurance."*® 

Charles A. Wolverton, chairman of a House committee, felt it expedient not to 
identify in the record the AMA member whose letter expressed support of legisla¬ 
tion mild enough to be sponsored by the bisenhower Administration: “It is my im¬ 
pression that a fair number of physicians share these sentiments. I honestly believe 
the central organization [of the AMAl in Chicago has no idea what the average 
physician wants his patients to have.”—House Committee on Interstate and foreign 
Commerce, 83d Cong., 2d sess.. Health Inquiry, Part 7 (1954)* P- 223°- 
‘“All the debate may have had some effect. Karlier medical societies opposed pri¬ 
vately operated group practice and insurance plans and backed up the opposition with 
punishment of offending doctors by expulsion and deprivation of privileges. As the 
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Professional solidarity and ideological cleavage. Professional societies, just 
as other groups, have their difficulties in maintaining unity in their battles 
against the rnitsidc world. Their internal cleavages on occasion have a 
characteristic which doubtless c.xists but not in such salient form as in 
other sorts of groups. Broad que.stions of opinion on questions essentially 
of political idcf)logv may cut across a professional group. Such a differ¬ 
ence formed the biLsis of a long dispute within the American Medical 
Association which preceded its all-out effort against health insurance. The 
professional attrihutes which the members had in common did not lead 
them aunjuiaticaJIv' to a uniform view on the question of health insurance. 
In terms of broad political philosophy one crowd veered in one direction 
ajul another in tlic opposite. 

riiese ideological cleavages, when pushed to their ultimate conclusion, 
lead to organi/.ational fivsion. The long and intimate identification of the 
bar associations w ith conservative views and interests contributed to the 
formation of tlic National Lawyers Guild. Its constitution specified as 
eligible for membership 


. . . all law yers w ho regard adjustments to new conditions as more important 
than the veneration of precedent, who rccogni/e the importance of safeguarding 
and estemling the rights of workers and farmers upon whom the welfare of 
the entire nation depends, of maintaining our civil rights and liberties and our 
democratic institutions, and who look upon the law as a living and fle.xible 
instrument which must be adapted to the needs of the people. 

I'hc Guild was organized mainly by lawyers of New Deal inclinations. 
I'vcn prior to its formation, a few local groups had split off from the 
established bar associations for reasons not unlike those that motivated 
its founders. 


Common Elements in the Miscellany 

Although this chapter Ivas ranged over the most disparate sorts of pres- 
.surc societies, it has served to bring to attention characteristics of behavior 
common to many groups. Those points, which are of utility in under¬ 
standing groups generally, may be .summarized here. 


vI.iiiiDr tor M)iiK' sort t>f prcp.iid iiicdic.il .service rose in volume, the .AAIA and the 
st.ite societies mo\ed over to accept.ince .ind sponsorship of voluntary medical in- 
sui.ince tunder medical control) which they virgc as an alternative to government 
insur.ince. State societies ha\e obtained state legislation to control and restrict group 
practice anil jirepa^ nient plans. See J. H. .Means, Doctors, Feople, and Government 
(Hoston: 1 ittle. Brown, ii;?;), ch. 9. Also Oliver Garccau, The Political Life of the 
Ameni.ui Medical .{spoliation ^C^lml)ridgc; Harvard University Press, 1941) and the 
note. “ 1 he American Medical .Association; Power, Purpose, and Politics in Organized 
.Medicine," Vale l.axc Journal, 6; (1954), pp. 938-1022. 
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A leading theory of the nature of interest groups suggests tliat such 
groups rest on shared attitudes rather than on material “interest.” Tliosc 
attitudes may or may not be related to a material concern. So defined, 
both the American Peace Society and the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers fall within the conception of interest group. This idea of group 
is useful in interpreting the political role of groups, for it permits an 
avoidance of the side issue of determinism. 

The policies and programs of groups—and the shared attitudes on 
which they arc based—are shaped by the interactions within the group, 
the experiences of its members, the environmental circumstances affecting 
the group, and other factors. Interest group activity is not, thus, to be 
regarded as a simple reflex action. Rather group objectives take shape 
from the deliberations, the debates, the strivings, and all the internal 
processes leading to group action. 

In the formation of the views of interest groups tlic controlling oli¬ 
garchy, the “active minority,” usually plays an influential, if not a determi¬ 
native, role. The leadership may indoctrinate the membership or it may, in 
the absence of adequate ties to the membership, speak in the name of the 
group without much guidance from group sentiment. 'Phe character of 
these internal group relations becomes a matter of public concern as the 
organs of the group seek to influence the course of public policy. 

As private groups gain authority over their members the point may 
be reached when the power of the group conflicts with that of the state 
or, to put it in another w ay, when the individual is tom by a conflict 
between his loyalty to the private group and his loyalty to the state. A 
multiplicity of loyalties is commonplace in a complex social order; the 
maintenance of the social order requires both a minimization in the con¬ 
flicts of those loyalties and suitable methods for the resolution of un¬ 
avoidable conflict. 



Role and Techniques of 
Pressure Groups 


'riiK luiAiMisr of individual pressure groups and rhe analysis of 
selected aspects of their behavior leaves untouched the question of their 
place in rhe political systcin as a w hole. 'I'his matter may be approached 
by an examination of rhe methods employed bv groups gcnerall)' in their 
relations with government. I'he general theme will be argued that pres¬ 
sure groups collectively may be regarded as a functioning clement of the 
political order. 

Intei est groups have existed .since the founding of the Republic, yet the 
great proliferation of orgaiii/cd groups came in the twentieth century, 
rhe evolution of our complc.x array of private organizations has been a 
secondary consei|uencc of changes in the social order that created politi¬ 
cal needs met only inadequately by the older political institutions and 
procedures. Chief among these changes were the diversities introduced 
b\’ specialization in the production and distribution of goods and services. 
\ his multiplication of specialized segments of society threw upon govern¬ 
ment an enormous new burden. Specialization has as its corollary inter¬ 
dependence; interdependence has as its consequence friction. New 
142 
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cleavages produced new frictions and put to government new problems 
in the mediation of conflicts born of the new relations among interests 
within society. The growing work load alone strained the capacity of 
representative and administrative institutions dcsigncvi for a simpler day, 
but the old institutions were also ill-adapted to many of the newer prob¬ 
lems brought to the government for settlement. The new types of inter¬ 
ests needed new mechanisms to formulate atui state their needs—instru¬ 
ments better suited to the purpose than the older type of geographical 
representation of interests. 

Increased specialization almost inevitably means increased govern- \ 
mental intervention to control the relations among groups. In turn, ' 
governmental intervention, or its threat, stimulates the formation of or¬ 
ganized groups by those who begin to sense a shared interest. This chain 
reaction may be set in motion not so much by government itself as by 
the formation of one organization to press its claims, through the govern¬ 
ment, upon other groups which in turn organize in self-defense. Almost 
every proposed law represents the effort of one group to do something to 
another. When a law or proposed law impinges on a class of individuals, 
they are likely to be drawn together by their common interest in politi¬ 
cal offense or defense. Organization begets counterorganization.^ 

I'he upshot of these processes has been the erection of an impressive ^ 
system of agencies for the influencing of public attitudes and for the ; 
representation of group interests before Congress and other governmental ‘ 
agencies. Perhaps around 500 organizations have a continuing interest in i 
national policy and legislation. The major groups may not number over 
two or three score, but hundreds of others have an occasional interest 
in legislation. A complete picture of the system of group representation 
would also take into account the great corporations which often deal 
directly with Congressmen rather than through trade organizations. The 
views of individual corporations tend to be made known with less fanfare 
than are the demands of organized groups. Often single firms constitute 
substantial proportions of their industries and they have a stake in public 
policy warranting advocacy by the individual firm. A corporation such 
as Pan-American Airways, with its intimate dependence on public policy, 

*For example, according to A. H. Kelly the “precipitating factor in the organiza¬ 
tion of a state manufacturers’ association in Illinois came in 1893. The General As¬ 
sembly, inspired by pressure from the State Federation of Labor, Jane Addams and 
Florence Kelly of Hull House, and various Chicago trade union groups, in June 
enacted a statute limiting the hours of labor for women to eight per day. I he re¬ 
sponse was immediate.” Leading industrialists “organized the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, for the specific purpose of destroying the law.”—/I History of the 
Illinois Manufacturers' Association (Chicago: University of Chicago Libraries, 1940), 
pp. 3-4. 
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could scarcely rely solely on an association of air transport companies to 
look out for its interests.- 

As he speculates about the place and significance of pressure groups the 
student may w ell keep in mind a warning about the popular stereotypes 
^ of these organizations. I'he term “pressure” itself can be quite misleading, 
for much of the work of these groups docs not involve turning the heat 
on Congress. Xor is the notion that groups invariably seek indefensible 
special privilege correct; their objectives spread over as wide a .spectrum 
of good and evil as do the nn)tives of mankind generally.^ I'lie view that 
pressure groups are pathological growths in the body politic is likewise 
more picrurcs(|ue than accurate. It is a safer assumption that the group 
system developed to fill gaps in the political sy.stcm. 


Technuiues in Group Offense and Defense 

I he ojgani/.ed group exists in an environment of other groups and other 
institutions. With some groups it has conflicts of interest; with others it 
shares objectives. Ciovernmcntal institutions, legislative and admini.stra- 
tive, constitute elements of its environment as does that vague entity the 
general public. I he group must either adapt its objectives to the limits 
fixetl by this environment or .seek to mold the environment toward ac¬ 
ceptance of its objectives. This process is not necc.s.sarily one of constant 
stiuggle. An etpiilibrium—or a fairly stable position with something of a 
gyroscopic (juality—tends to develop in the relations between a group 
and Its surroundings. Yet at times the relationship becomes one of flux, 
with bursts of elfort either by a particular group or by elements in its 
environment to alter the position of a particular interest in .society. The 
focus here rests on the techniques utilized by groups in this interaction 
sMth their environment. I'hc.sc methods have been touched on inci¬ 
dentally in earlier chapters, but they may be summarized here in an 
analysis that arranges them according to the targets toward w hich group 
strength is directeil. ® ^ 


:\ notion of thf scmIc of lobbying activities can be had from the fact that under 
rl\c I ciier.i Kcgul.nion <)f Lobbying Act reports of expenditures total over $4,000,000 
per ye.ir. I h.u tiuiire is, however, no precise measure, for the reports include sums 
.spent for purposes that are scarcely lobbying and no reports arc filed on large 
t\}>endiruies to influence public opinion on legislation. The Confrrcmonal Quarterly 
periodic.uly publishes analyses of lobbyists’ reports. 

' .\n i>ld l\^^ of \meriean politics runs to the effect that when the Government 
of the L mted States becomes seized of property of great value some group of 
ughly respectable citizens will try to steal it to promote free enterprise, to protect 
states rights, or in the name of some other worthy cause. In this endeavor they 
arc certain to liave the devoted support of at least one United States Senator. With 
equal certainty groups will arise to promote the most utopian or idealistic schemes 
that men can contrive, but unswerving senatorial encouragement of these movements 
IS not inevitable. 
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opinio?2. Cultivation of public opinion occupies an 
important place only in the progranis of organizations able to finance 
the costly task qL manipulating mass attitudes. Public-relations efforts 
are essentially of two sorts. An intensive, short-term campaign may be 
designed to up public opposition to or support of a particular 

legislative measure. To be differentiated from the vvhirlv ind campaign is 
the long-term effort to manage basic public attitudes toward support of 
a broad point of view or to create a favorable .sentiment toNvard a par¬ 
ticular corporation or industry 

Although labor and farm organizations seek public favor, tlie peculiar 
position of business creates for it a special reliance on programs to in¬ 
fluence basic public attitudes. The public utilit ies have perhaps been the 
most consistent large-scale operators in opinion management; they 
to^implant in the public mind the notion that there is sometliing cssem 
tially good about electric power produced by “investor-ow ned” utilities, 
an endeavor that costs them hundreds of thousands of dollars annuaj|y. 
The American Petroleum Institute tells of the accomplishments of the oil^ 
industry in advertisements .scented with ideological overtones: . . this j 

will continue only as long as w'C maintain our American system of private ' ’ 
free enterprise—the greatest force for scientific and industrial development 
the world has ever knowni.” Individual corporations, through their in- - 
.stitutional advertising, help carry the burden of long-term opinion-mold¬ 
ing. 

The assumption of thcscjcampaigns is that the creation of favorable 
public attitudes generally will make for smoother sailing when particular 
questions of public policy arise for decision.’* The technique is that of 
the so-called “new^ lobby.” In their origins these public-relations programs 
w ere thought to be a way of avoiding the malodorous practices of the 
‘‘old lobby,” which relied mainly on direct contacts with legislators, 
sometimes on a pecuniary basis. Thu.s, in 1956 a spokesman for the 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee explained why his committee 
had spent about $1,750,000 for the education of the public on natural gas 
but had done no legi.siative lobbying: “. . . if the consumer understood 
he couldn’t get supplies in a free economy unless the producer had an 
incentive, the problem was two-thirds solved.” His committee left the 
o^er one-third of the job to others. 
iThough public-relations campaigns may build a status for a group in 

‘The general theory leads to activities that may seem remote from public policy. 
Thus, a public-relations firm, under commission frojn a railroad group to help resist 
the political efforts of trucking associations, undertook to feed into network programs 
scripts portraying truck drivers as sinister characters and to assure wide distribution 
of news photographs of highway accidents involving trucks. Truck interests fought 
back with advertisements about the heroic and kindly deeds of truck drivers. 
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the public mind, a group’s deeds may have more effect on the public’s 
impression of the group. Its record may put it in the doghouse beyond 
easy reprieve hy ransom paid to the public-relations specialist. Or its 
record may conimanil for it a public deference. The general status of the 
group supposcdlv' hears importantly on its political effectiveness. The 
group may l)c accepted, respected, feared, heeded, or it may be regarded 
as ridiculous, incon.sc(|ucntial, irresponsible, suspect, even contemptible^ 
The spokesmen for one group may be heard with respect; those of an¬ 
other ma\' even ha\’c little opportunity to state its case. The views of one 
group may carry great weight; those of another may be deemed un¬ 
worthy of much consideration. 

In contrast with long-term campaigns are efforts to mobilize popular 
views on a specific legislative proposal. T hese campaigns range in mag¬ 
nitude from a few newsjiapcr advertisemenfs to those that involve out¬ 
lays of millions of dollars. Illustrative of the large-scale programs was the 
AM A campaign against health insurance. At its beginning congressional 
mail—in the oflices of the hundred Representatives studied—was running 
2>/{' • in favor of health insurance; nine months later it ran 4 to i 

against it. 

both in tlicir long-term campaigns and in their efforts to obtain passage 
of particular legislation, private associations give attention to the com¬ 
munications media, which are, within constricted limits, independent 
centers of power in the political system. Organized interests “lobby” the 
press and 1 \’-radio, just as they do the government, and in so doing use 
means runniitg from artifice to economic pressure. Professor Casey finds 
that newspaper editors regard religious and nationalistic groups as the 
most importunate in their demands. People seem to be extraordinarily 
.sensitive about their religion and their national origin; communications 
media must tread lightly on these subjects or suffer the consequences.® 
Some newspapers have even accepted clerical censorship of religious 
stories in order to stave off a boycott. With respect to economic and 
social policN', the fact that publishing is a business of considerable scale 
itself contributes to the differentials among groups in their access to the 
press. Some readily obtain newspaper support; others cannot hope even 
to stare their case through the prcs.s.‘' 

* K. I). "Pressure (Jroups .»nd the Press” in N. C. Meier and H. W. Saunders, 

The rolls JiiJ rvhlic Opinion (New York: Holt, 1949). 

“It would l)e iiu)st useful to have a thoughtful examination of the role of the 
eonuuunic.\tioi\s media in the .\incriean govcrnn1ent.1l process. A basic assumption 
of dcmocr.itie theory is th.it full information on public affairs w'ill be made available 
to the people whose preferences thus informed will prevail in the long run. The 
guarantee of the freedom of the press supposedly promotes the dissemination of 
political inforni.ition. No extensive investigation is required to conclude that news- 
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{persuading legislators. Pressure groups are most conspicuous in their ac¬ 
tivities in support of and in opposition to legislative proposals. I'hey have 
developed this work into a fine art) whether appliec’ in Washington or in 
state capitals, their methods are much alike. An association^ staff is 
ordinarily in immediate charge of its legislative activities. The larger as¬ 
sociations maintain permanent offices in Washington; hereas the more 
common practice in the states is to assign men to tlic capital during the 
legislative sessions. These men—lobbyists, legislative counsel—have often 
served in Congress or in the state legislatures. If they lack that experience, 
they arc usually well informed on legislative proccduic aiul tactics. Their 
tenure is likely to be longer than that of most legislators; and in tlic^ 
course of their service they may gain the confidence and respect of the 


legislators. 

Wfic use of the term “pressure” conjures up a picture of a wicked 
lobbyist attemptihg to coerce a righteous legislator to deviate from his 
disposition to follow the public interest. By and large the relations be¬ 
tween organized interests and legislators must be described in other terms, 
although on occasion the crudest pressures arc invoked for indefensible 
purposes. Each group has its friends and allies in Congress, men whose 
constituency and party connections dispose them generally favorably to¬ 
ward the group. Not infrequently, these men arc ahead of the pressure 
groups in the advocacy of a cause and may even enlist the support of 
pressure organizations on specific matters.! From the farming states come 
Senators and Representatives who will aid the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. The National Association of Manufacturers and the AFL-CIO 
have their legislative allies from the industrial states.” 


papers do not fulfill this function in an impressive manner. The cynical evplanation 
that newspaper publishing is only a branch of the oldest j)rofession contains a grain, 
hut only a grain, of truth. 'I he dedication of the newspaper to the recording of the 
hi.story of the past 24 hours limits it severely as a di.s.seminator of meaningful poliiical 
intelligence. This self-imposed limitation makes the press an ideal medium for the 
reporting of natural disasters, baseball results, murders, robberies, stockmarket (juota- 
tions, rapes, election returns, and not much else. Yet whether they function merely as 
neutral channels of communication or as centers of political initiative, the com¬ 
munications media occupy a po.sirion of fundamental significance in the structure of 
the political system. 

■Representatives, for example, try to persuade the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress to include their local projects in the list which the Rivers and Harbors 
group recommends to Congress for adoption. See A. A. Maass, “Congress and Water 
Resources,” American Political Science Review, 44 (1950), pp. 57<^-593- 

* Such a situation is indicated by the remarks of Clarence Cannon, Chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee. He took occasion to say a word of “appreciation” 
to Mr. Ed O’Neal of the Farm Bureau Federation and his staff for their “assistance” 
to him and other members of the House interested in farm legislation. “We could 
not possibly have secured the enactment of appropriations to take care of the parity- 
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A niajfy; pi)inL,i)£^CQn.tact between Xongress and the interest group is 
Jicaring. On legislative proposals of importance, the ap¬ 
propriate coinniittce of Congress holds public hearings. Representatives 
of organized groups appear to present their case. At times their presenta¬ 
tion may rest f)n substantial factual research and provide genuine help 
to rlic committee in estimating the effects of a proposal; the hearings, 
incidentally, give committee members an opportunity to push as deeply 
a.s they u ish into the motivations and interests of the group. The com¬ 
mittee members may indulge in a bit of heckling and push the group 
representatives hard for justifications of their position. More and more 
the prf>fessional secretaries of pressure groups depend on the officials of 
t/icir organizations to appear before committees.* the full-time lobbyist is 
mcicly a “hired man”; he brings in the president and vice-presidents of 
the organization and coaches them on the bill, and they appear before 
the committees.*’ 

VVhilc committee hearings arc designed primarily to enlighten the com¬ 
mittee memhers, they may also be an element of a broader propaganda 
strategy to advance or defeat a measure. 1 he purpose may not be so much 
to inform the committee as to gain publicity in the press. The manage¬ 
ment of hearings may, indeed, be designed to give one set of organizations 
opportunity to build an impressive case and to handicap the opposition 
l)y drastic limitations on its hearing time.'” 


luj.mnt duck, ..r checks svith.w, ,hc ssisc counsel and support 

> . Null .iiul tlic actual votes lie c'nhstcd in our support.”— Hearing before Sub- 

cniiumcc of I louse Appr..pri,iii,ms Coiuiiuttcc, 77th Congress, 2nd scs,s., on Agricul- 
tiirc Dcp.iirniont Approprution Bill, 194;, Pr. p. 627. ® 

'■ llic Icgis|.uivc counsel of the N.ition.il Retail Lumlicr Dealers Association con- 
clutUs I he pniiKiry function of the lobbyist is to inform his client on the technical 
aspevrs ol Icgislanon, cs.iluate its ch.incc.s of passage or defeat, and advise his client 
NMivn to express Ins advocacy of or opposition to legislation. I he function of dcalinu 
yah (.ongressmen and Senators rests sciuarcly on the shoulders of those affected 
ion.—House Select Committee on Lobbying, Hearings, Hr. 2. n. 482. 
Sec 1 eriram Cross, The l^e^isLuivc Strufrfrlc (New York: .McChaw-Hill, 1053) 
ch. 1, he hearings on the I niploynient Act of 1946 proside an in.siructive example 
c collahoratu.n heiuecn congrc.ssional sponsors and interest groups in the conduct 
Cun' r MrP h. Ba.lcy, Congress Makes A Law (New York: Columbia 

y m y'“H) I rcss, lyy,). On occasion all is not what it might seem on the surface of a 
’'•"■''T" ‘ yr cyample, in 1955 a House committee held a hearing on plans 
fl,. , "1 ’ architects' prcliminarv sketches, more or less in 

ef l**"?*^ «P‘*n*^cs of glass and t]uantitics of 

,m il l k r Wright turned 

P Kio e the committee to dissent from the designs and others'criticized the dc- 
at to from the use of traditional American building materials. Intimations crept 

V r L ^ un-American. The Veterans of Foreign 

ars took the design as an “msult to our American heritage and traditions ” It 

\l\icA T ^ ' 'r of the 

. cd Masonry Council and its public relations experts, people interested in the 
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Given the controlling influence of the committee on many legislative 
questions, often an interest group contents itself w irh an appearance be¬ 
fore the committee and perhaps with interviews witii committee members 
to make certain that the group’s views arc understood. I'lic lobbyist then 
philosophically hopes for the best possible outcome on the .issumption 
that he has presented his case on a complicated qucsti(;n with which the 
committee members have to wrestle. Problems of tactii -; arise, however, 
when it seems expedient to acquaint as many legislators as possible with 
the views of the group. 

Of the measures considered by a session of Congress relatively few 
involve extensive mobilization of pressure. Of the bills of interest to even 
a large lobbying organization, on only a few will there be any effort to 
stir up pressure on Congress. Some lobbyists regard the barrage of tele¬ 
grams on Congress as “death bed” politics to be resorted to only under 
dire circumstances. Others regard such tcchnitjucs as ineffective. Indicative 
of the strategy of a seasoned lobbyist is the remark of an A FI. legislative 
representative that his organization appeals to the general membership 
to write to their Congrcs.smen only “infrequently” and then only “in 
an acute situation.” Yet on occasion the AFL summoned to Washington 
the members of its legislative committee of over a hundred to make 
pcp-sonal calls on the law makers.'^ 

\yVhcn pressure organizations attempt to direct upon a legislator in¬ 
fluence from his con.stitucncy, they have a choice of two broad .sorts of 
pressure; the “rifle” type^and the “shot-gun” type. The first consists in 
enlisting the support of a few persons thought to have great influence 
with an individual IcgisJator^Obviously its utility differs with the type 
of bill and the circumstances of the individual legislator. Some legislators, 
given the character of their constituency and their policy commitments, 
arc strongly resistant to pcr.sua.sion on some types of bills, and efforts to 
prc.ssurc them arc a waste of tinic.^- Vet on other measures, the same 
member may have only doubt about what he should do, and a word from 
an influential constituent may sway his vote.^'* 

use of brick, stone, and other good traditional American building materials. The 
council had had in its maneuvers the collaboration of the Hon. John F. Fogarty, 
Representatix c from Rhode I.sland and former president of a local of the Brick¬ 
layers union. The Air Force decided to use more brick. Sec George Orick, “Off 
They Went Into the Wild Blue,” The Reporter, Sept. 22, 1955. 

’^W. C. Hushing in J. B. S. Hardman and M. F. Ncufcld (eds.), The House of 
Labor (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951), pp. 143-44- 

'“Thus, a lobbyist against a bill to eliminate federal control of natural gas prices 
had on his list of Senators one group he considered “there was no sense in approach¬ 
ing.” They came “from the producing states” and he thought “it would be a waste 
of time” to see them. 

'“The superior access of constituents to legislators is suggested by a comment by 
Senator John L. McClellan, of Arkansas; “If anybody wants to talk to me about 
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To brini( to bear upon a Senator or a Representative pressures from 
persons innuential with him requires an elaborate intelligence service. 
Some associations designate “contact” men who are thought to be known 
favorablv to ihcir Representatives. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists developed such a system in its fight for fair-trade legislation. 
The journal of the association described the system: 

One of the outstanding achievements of the association through its Wash¬ 
ington Office was the organi/,ation of the congressional contact committees. 
Under this plan, in 1935 ^*^d 1936, there were organized in each congressional 
district committees of pliarmacists who were known to be friends of or in- 
timatelv ac()uainted with Senators and Congressmen, These committeemen 
were the “minute men” upon whom the association relied to act, quickly and 
decisivelv, whenever the association’s legislative program needed special at¬ 
tention. . . . 

riiis \ear the congressional contact committees were reorganized on a 
count)' basis, nearl)' every county in the entire United States being represented 
on the contact committee lists in tlie W^ishington Office. I'hesc organizations, 
kej)t alive and enthused by the regular messages from the Capital, proved their 
effectiveness time and again this spring. Now, these committees are busy among 
the pharmacists and other independent businesstnen of their counties, keeping 
a stead)’ l)arrage of letters and telegrams directed upon the White House, in 
an elTort to convince the President that he should reconsider his action in 
ilclaN'ing the passage of the Tydings-Millcr bill. 


Other associations have built up such systems of contact men, and still 
others atrempr on a smaller scale to bring to their support men thought 
to be influential with individual Congressmen. Such tactics may elicit as 
much resentment as support, but the nudge from a large campaign con- 
trihutor, a powerful supporter, the man who holds the mortgage, or some 
such individual may be decisive. 


..the- 

S 


/ 


^ he “shot-gun” t) pe of pressure campaign encourages all and sundry 
^to wire their Congressmen. Often this sort of effort is but an incident 
' in a short-term camp.iign designed to build up public favor for or against 
a particular piece of legislation. The object may be to panic Congress 
into actii)n by promoting the appearance of a universal and insistent 
public ilcmaiuU The opposing strategy will be to delay action until the 
dust settles in order tliar considcratioiis other than the volume of arti- 
liciall) ituluced clamor may govern, vhe pressure organization may, 
iiulccd, in some of these campaigns on particular pieces of legislation 
succeed in activating a latent public sentiment to the service of its cause'^'‘ 

lcgisl.ition, if they .irc from my State, they certainly get to .sec me if they will be 
p.iticiu. If they .ire from some group or organiz.uion of people out of my State, 
then it depends upon the mood I am in at the time.” 

“.More often they demonstrate the utter lack of public morality that permeates 
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Letters and telegrams have some effect on some legislators on some 
bills, but a safe guess would be that most of these missives fall on fallow 
ground. Legislators speak with disdain of a flood of communications 
similar in phraseology and obviously stimulaiixl by some interested 
party. Even if a legislator is disposed to be guided by these instructions, 
he soon finds that advice is offered often in ignorance of tlie parliamen¬ 
tary situation, at an untimely moment, or without an understanding of 
the details of the bill. Legislators, iiowever, speak with tears in their 
voices of the influence of the letter w'ritten in pencil on a low-giadc 
paper w'ithout complete mastery of the rules of 1 nglisli composition.’'* 

Pressure-group lobbyists may play a role in shepherding a bill through 
the legislative mill. The processes of legislation are intricate and the 
channels can become clogged at many points. Lobbyists may give a push 
at this point and that to keep their bill in motion and may serve both 
as gadflies and strategic advisers to their legislative friends.If the pur¬ 
pose is to defeat a bill, their skill and attention may he even more 
effective. The procedure of legislatures gives great advantage to those 
who seek to prevent action. At many stages, from committee considera¬ 
tion to executive approval, a bill can be killed, and an alert legislative 
counsel may perhaps carry the day at one step if nor at another. 

Implicit in the importunities of a lobbyist may be the threat that his 
organization will at the next primary or election tluow^ its strength against 
the legislator who docs not vote right. Historically the most impressive 
example of this type of pcrsua.sion has been the Anti-Saloon League which 
had enough of a following to determine the results of many elections. 

the public-relations profession. Consider the memorandum from the public-relations 
department of the National Association of Home Builders to local associations: “Re¬ 
member, the more noise you make, the more attention you will get. (Jo at it hammer 
and mngs. Alake public charges that you can back up. Accuse your housing authority 
of squandering funds, of being inefficient and failing to live up to promises. Deride 
failure to clear slums and to house the poor. If you put on a vigorous assault, your 
newspapers will pay attention and your Congressman will sec it.” 

’•'For example, in 1949 die National I'ax F’quality Association, a group seeking to 
tax co-operatives, sent to its members a half dozen sample telegrams and urged that 
wurcs be sent to legislators. One Senator in four days received 44 telegrams reading: 
“Urge your support of excise tax reduction, replacing revenue loss by taxing the 
untaxed.” Fleven of his constituents followed a second form, 17 a third, 3S’ a fourth, 
14 a fifth, and 21 elected to use the sixth form. 

’“See L. A. Dexter, “What Do Congressmen Hear: The Mail,” P 7 iblic Opinion 
Quarterly, 20 (1956), pp. 16-27; Frank Bonilla, “When Is Petition ‘Pressure’?” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 20 (1956), pp. 39-48. 

’‘At times this relation looks a little raw. In 1952, Senator Sjiessard L. Holland, 
of Florida, obtained a suspension of the Senate rules to permit the chief lol'byist 
for the bill to transfer the oF-shore oil lands to the states the privilege of sitting 
on the Senate floor to advise him during the debate. 
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Alost groups rli:it have a numerically large membership analyze the voting 
records of legislators and inform the membership of the candidates 
stands on issues of concern to them. Such operations may affect some 
votes, bur it is doubtful that most legislators need have much fear of 
such activity. I he number of voters who know both the name of their 
Ciongressman and Itow he voted on any measure are quite small, and, of 
those, the cantlidare may gain as much by his vote on one measure as he 
loses on another. .Moreover, often the admonitions of a pressure group 
only re-enforce other pressures on a legislator. A Representative from a 
w orking-class district may have his back stiffened by a word from the 
AhI.-(.'IO but he need not fear a candidate backed say, by the state 
manufacturers’ assoemtion. On the other hand, a Representative from a 
suburban Republican district who consistently supports labor measures 
has no right to be astonished if he faces primary opposition financed by 
those interests against wliose wishes he has voted. In any case, it is not so 
mucli the rank-and-file legislator who receives the attention of pressure 
groups in campaigns as it is the conspicuous advocate or opponent of 
measures. I'he legislator who spearheads a movement that touclics some 
interest in the pocketbook should give close attention to his political 
fences. 

An\' catalogue of methods of dealing with legislators would be incom¬ 
plete w ithout nicjuion of the methods of corruption. That such techniques 
are employed is undeniable; the c.xtcnt to their use is another matter. The 
prevailing sujqiosition is that their use has declined over the past half 
ccntur\’ and that they survive chiefly in sporadic applications in state 
legislatures.''' Instances of bribery—and near-bribery—seem to be associ- 
ateil w ith the maneuvers of relatively small groups interested in legislation 
that involves the grant or denial of privileges of great, immediate, mone¬ 
tary value. In sucli general category could be placed revelations during 
the 1930’s and 1940’s of the activities of small-loan companies, public 
utilities, race-track promoters, highway transport groups, gambling .syndi- 

'' I'Ikmc is a lurid folklore of the old-fashioned kjbby and its techniques. How 
.icciir.ue tile stories were, or remain, is a matter of conjecture. One of the approaches 
“w as to furnisli sumptuous free meals without number, and great quantities of as.sorted 
intoxicating liqiuirs to legislators.” .A-nother was to “let the persons to be influenced 
actually win large sums of money” in poker games. Still another was “to debase 
them morally by procuring for their cntertainnient Lascivious women who were on 
tlie payroll of the lobl)\i.st and who were willing to run the w'hole gamut, so to 
spe.ik, of immorality." Hie author of the quoted remarks, Kugene D. O’Sullivan, 
former Kcpresciuati\ e from Nebraska, understood that the “practice of having legis¬ 
lators and others eiiihraced in the toils of the harlots is still in vogue at the seat 
of many State governments hut has been practically abandoned in Washington, D.C.” 

- See ('oni'icsMo/uil Record (daily cd.), June 29, 1950, p. .\5076. 
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cates, and the likc.^^ Pecunian tics between lobbyist and legislator may 
take forms other than an outright bribe. Thii.^, in the skirmishes over the 
1956 natural gas bill an attorney for the Superior Oil Company spread 
about gifts of $2,500 which were later dcscril»cd as contributions to 
senatorial campaign funds made with no undcrsianding about any 
Senator’s vote on the bill. Human credulity has its limits, but the distinc¬ 
tion between a campaign contribution and a bribe cannot always be made 
with certainty.-" 

What estimate is to be made of the significance of pressure-group repre¬ 
sentations in the determination of a legislator’s votes? 1 he unsatisfactory 
answer is that it “all depends.” It depends in part on the strength of other 
factors bearing on legislative behavior and those factors vary from bill to 
bill, from time to time, and from legislator to legislator. The strength of 
party leadership may at times offset group pressures; the insistent but 
inarticulate demands of constituency may outweigh group representa¬ 
tions. Another variable is the nature of the group itself. One group may 
be able to guide some legislators along the desired direction and another 
may be completely powerless. Still another variable may he the type of 
bill. All these factors and others are mixed in proportions that vary from 
legislator to legislator as well as from roll call to roll call. Such com¬ 
plexities warn against the easy generalization that Congressmen arc in¬ 
variably pushed around by lobbyists. 

delations with administnUors. Pressure groups are at their most spectacu¬ 
lar in their support of and opposition to legislation, but equally important ^ 
are their continuous relationships with the administrative agencies of 
government. A group may b.e instrumental in obtaining the passage of 
legislation; it may follow through with pressure, aid, and encouragement 
to the agency charged with responsibility for enforcing the act. Legisla¬ 
tion may be applied vigorously or otherwise, and the choice may not be 
unrelated to the concern of various groups about the matter. 

’"One by-product of these events was a Michigan statute attempting to reach a 
concealed form of bribery by prohibiting payment to legislators for services “in 
excess of the reasonable \ alue of such service if the same was pcrformeil by a person 
not a member of the legislature,” when the payer would benefit by the passage or 
defeat of a bill.— Acts, 1945, p. 208. This sort of relation occurs in reverse form 
when private interests try to sandbag a legislator by withdrawing their patronage 
from his business. 

•"’If the data could be turned up, the conclusion probably would be that money 
is used (in any of a variety of ways) far more frequently to sustain friends than to 
convert opponents. Thus, the Nixon fund, brought to light in the 1952 presidential 
campaign, could scarcely be regarded as a means for influencing Senator Nixon. 

It only gave aid to a Senator committed to lines of policy congenial to the sub¬ 
scribers to the fund. 
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' With the growing complexity of government, legislative bodies have 
had to delegate authority to administrative agencies to make rules and 
regulations. Administrators become legislators, and pressure groups in- 
evitablv direct their activities to the point at which authority to make 
decisions is lodged. Wiierc power rests, there influence will be brought 
to bear.*) 

VV^ithin the federal aditiinistradon, procedures have evolved that reg¬ 
ularize the role of private associations in the rule-making process. The 
Federal Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 requires most federal 
agencies to give public notice of proposed rules, to permit interested 
persons to present arguments, and to receive petitions for the issuance, 
amendment, or repeal of a rule. Pressure-group staffs keep track of such 
notices and when their organizations are affected prepare statements of 
the nroup position on the proposal. Such practices, to a degree at least, 
put tlie rule-making process into a gold-fish bowl and recognize a right 
of all concerned to be informed of proposed action and to be given an 
opportunitv to make tlieir views known. 

In contrast, when rides are issued without such procedures a premium 
exists on access to ailniinistrators through the back door and the adminis¬ 
trator mav act without being confronted bv the claims of all those to be 
afl'ecteil. In 19^^, a congressional investigation brought to light the easy 
access to the Department of Interior enjoyed by western utilities. Changes 
in regulations, to the advantage of the utilities, w'erc issued in substantially 
the form recommemled by the lobbyist whose advice had been requested 
b\- rlic Ihulcr Secretary of Interior. The action fell outside the terms of 
the Ailministrative Procedure Act, and the reversal of a policy of the 
Truman Administration was accomplished quietly and without fanfare.-^ 
Advocates of regularized procedures, in effect, assume that if the op¬ 
ponents of an action have an opportunitv to stir up a commotion, the 
decision will be different. Thus, the American Public Power Association, 
after it saw that private utilities had an inside track to the Interior De¬ 
partment, urged Caingress in 1956 to extend the Administrative Procedure 
Act to decisions on the marketing of electricity. 

^Pressure groups on occasion mount a propaganda campaign against 
administrative agencies, a campaign calculated to discredit the agency 
in the public c\'e and to direct pressure upon it to influence its decisioA 
This may even extend to attempts to influence a quasi-judicial agency 
w Inch is obligated to act somewhat as a court. In 1952 the Federal Trade 
(k)mmission initiated a proceeding that inx^olved a disputed interpretation 

"’See House Coniniitrcc on Government Operations, 84th Cong., ist sess.. Hearings 
before a Subeoininittee (on Changes in Power Line Regulations) 1955 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1956). 
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of fair-trade legislation. The Bureau of F.ducation on Fair d'radc, a lobby¬ 
ing outfit, proclaimed the action to be an effort to obstruct the will of 
Congress and urged all concerned to “Tell your Congressmen and Sena¬ 
tors about this Threat Now.” The bureau declined an invitation to 
appear before the commission as amicus curiae to present its views; it 
sought rather to affect the legal decision by pressure on the commission 
to drop the proceedings.^’^ 

A well-worn channel by which private groups attempt to influence 
administrative agencies about both general rules and decisions in indi¬ 
vidual matters is through Representatives and Senators. Congressmen, so 
the reasoning goes, control appropriations and legislation, and their word 
may approach intimidation in its effect on administrators. Legislative 
intervention may also jog a timid administrator to fulfill a plain duty or 
to moderate arbitrary practices. The administrative-legislative-lobby tri¬ 
angle at times includes group influence calculated to emasculate legisla¬ 
tion by influencing Congress to make inadequate appropriations. Con¬ 
trariwise, those groups desirous of adequate programs may re-enforce the 
requests of administrators for appropriations. 

^Appointments to administrative posts are by no means a matter of in¬ 
difference to the association whose members are affected by the agencies 
in question. Organized labor is deeply interested in who is wSecretary of 
Labor; organized business hopes that the Secretary of Commerce is a 
man acceptable to it. Other groups with specialized interests may cher¬ 
ish the wish that a fricn<lly bureau chief will be appointed. Private groups 
seldom have publicly proclaimed “candidates” for these appointments; 
by less formal means they make their wishes known to appointing au¬ 
thorities. Often, groups with conflicting interests have an interest in the 
same appointment; their differences may be aired in the process of sena¬ 
torial confirmation, if the equities are grossly violated by the designation 
of a person likely not to be impartial.) 

The notion should not prevail that the administrator and the organiza¬ 
tions of those affected by his agency engage in endless strife. Apparently 
in the course of time a customary balance develops in their relations. The 

"Federal Trade Commissioner Stephen J. Spingarn attracted ctinsiderahlc attcntitin 
by Ids vigorous reaction to the propaganda of the fair-trade group and to other 
similar moves by a sector of the petroleum industry. In a press conference in Decem¬ 
ber, 1952, he said: “What I am objecting to is a situation where people refuse to 
present their case on the merits, although they have a forum available to them, but 
instead hire high-powered public-relations counsel and go out into the propaganda 
market, not just of the United States, but of the whole world, to attack their own 
government in the most vicious and intemperate fashion, to say that it is corrupc 
and riddled with subversives, because they object to antitrust proceedings which 
have been brought against them, or to factual statements made in a fact-finding report.” 
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administrator of a new piece of legislation may be in fairly steady conflict 
with the regulated groups until the administration shakes down, the bugs 
are ironed out of the legislation, and those subject to the law become 
reconciled to it. I'lie resulting equilibrium may well draw the fangs of 
the legislation, but it may also reflect a condition of willingness to live 
and let live. The happv state of affairs reflected in a pattern of peaceful 
co-c.vistcnce may be disturbed bv changes in the political situation. The 
election of 1952, for example, gave many groups hope that they might 
alter the administrative environment and stimulated them to propaganda 
and lobbying efforts against administrativo relations to w Inch they had 
adjusted with reluctance. 

Pressure groups aud the courts. The role of the American courts in the 
determination of public policy brings them within the range of agencies 
w ith w hich, under some circumstances, pressure organizations must con¬ 
cern themselves, riic records of presidential appointees to the Supreme 
Tourt undergo a searching scrutiny by pressure organizations, w hich arc 
(|uicl< to oppose the confirmation of individuals thought to be biased 
ag.iinsi group interests. Ciivcn the customs of judicial action it is not good 
form to attempt to pressure judges.'^et interest groups often play an 
active role in the initiation of litigation to test the constitutionality of 
legislation; the existence of an organization incidentallv' permits a sharing 
of the costs of such cases. Outside the realm of constitutional questions, 
in some areas of public policy the reality of law is fixed not so much by 
the initiative of public authority as by the vigor of private litigation to 
establish and maintain rights. The role of the National Association for 
the Advancement of (a)lored People in supporting litigation to maintain 
Negro rights presents perhaps the most conspicuous instance of group 
activity over a long period to mold the law in its effects on a group of 
citizens. 

\l]itergroup lobbying. Officials arc not the sole recipients of the attentions 
of lobln ists. Lobbyists also lobby each other.-^ Any proponent of action, 
or inaction, must take into account private as well as public centers of 
pow er able to obstruct or to help the cause. With potential friends and 

■■'I'or an cxccllcnr account of the role of the NAACP in the steps leading to the 
Supreme (>)urt ruling th.ir injunctions may not be issued to enforce restrictive cove- 
n.uns, see Clement 1 '. \’ose, “NAACP Strategy in the Covenant Cases,” Western 
Reserve Revieiv, \\’inter, 1955. 

■’* In 19^4, as the National Institute of .Municipal Law Officers met in San Francisco, 
each member was contacted by telephone by a spokesman for the natural gas in¬ 
dustry in his home city. The attempt was to induce the NIMLO to adopt a resolution 
favorable to the relaxation of federal regulation of gas prices- 
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potential foes, a group’s relations naturally differ. In many instances a 
group’s objectives will run diametrically^ counter to 'those 7 ffs(^ne()thcr 
group or constellation of gr oup s. Such groups cim only fight it out to a 
stalemate or to a compromise imposed by public authority. At times, 
however, opposition may be foreseen and coped with in advance) Alodi- 
fications of a legislative proposal may remove its stipg for groilps w ith 
only a tangential interest in it or a concern about some incidental feature. 

Group spokesmen lobby among potential friends for support. I'hcy 
often attempt to obtain endorsements from other groups with a secondary 
interest in a proposal. For example, in 1951 the marine committee of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars adopted a resolution criiici/ing the State De¬ 
partment for directing its personnel to fly rather than travel by sea and 
thereby be bound by a statute requiring them to travel by American flag 
vessels. It turned out that a member of the V’FW marine committee was 
also the vice-president of a shippers’ association. All of which sugge.sts 
parenthetical mention of the general practice of interests sharply affected 
by public policy of “boring from within” all opinion-forming groups to 
which they can obtain access. Intergroup lobbying sometimes verges on 
coercion.-"’ Some associations regard it as sound strategy not to prejudice 
their main cause by involving themselves in side issues.-*^ 

Intergroup lobbying may be not a matter of winning reluctant allies 
but of bringing together groups with similar interests in a piece of legis¬ 
lation. The promotion of important legislative proposals often involves 
the formation of a committee to lead the efforts of a large number of 
groups with a common concern. Dr. Riggs points to the importance of ^ 
such “catalytic groups,” as he labels them, whicli exist either on an ad hoc 
or permanent basis. His study of the Citizens Committee to Repeal Chinese 
Fxclusion indicates that this committee pulled together the efforts of a 
large number of organizations and that most of the witnesses who ap¬ 
peared before the congressional committee in support of repeal did so at 
the retjuest of the Citizens Committee, which itself went unmentioned in , 

rhe executive of a chain store group in reporting on tlic enlistment of support 
of tlie head of a co-operative creamery organization in opposition to a chain tax 
said: “It appears that considerable ‘persuasion’ may be necessary in order to induce 
Mr. Brandt to ‘go to bat’ for the chain stores in Minnesota, although it seems to be 
obvious that chains are among the very best customers of farmer coope.’-atives in 
that state.”—Quoted by J. C. Palamountain, Jr., The Politics of Distribution (Cam¬ 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1955), p. 172. 

“"The executive vice-president of the National Association of Real Kstatc Boards 
wrote in 1949: “I went to the offices of the American Medical Association and 
talked to them about our working together. There was nothing doing. I hey felt 
very decidedly that they could fight against socialized medicine most effectively and 
they did not want to mix up ihcir issue with public housing and the like.”—House 
Select Committee on Lobbying, Hearings, Pt. 2, p. 49. 
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the coinniitrcc hearings.-^ Similarly, the “real estate lobby” was co¬ 
ordinated by the National Home Foundation. Weekly luncheons of i8 
representatives of groups interested in building, construction materials, 
and real estate served as a means for exchanging views and for agreeing 
on th(isc matters on wliich agreement was possible. In opposition, about 
40 groups favf)ring public housing co-ordinated their efforts through the 
Housing Legislation Information Service. 

Interest Croups and the Governing Process 

I he student may inquire what all these activities of organized groups 
have to do with politics. Campaigns and elections, it may be repeated, are 
not the totality of politics. Our conception of the political process is 
broad enough to cover all sorts of efforts to guide, influence, or affect 
go\crnmcntal action. I he striving for power, for status, for privilege is 
ncver-cniling and not restricted to campaigns and elections. Adminis¬ 
trators rake action every day. Legislators make laws. Organized groups 
incessantiv seek to influence these decisions wdiich are, in a sense, the 
pav off of the process of politics in which elections arc but episodes, 
albeit significant episodes. The decisions taken between elections con¬ 
stitute the basic stuff of politics, the pelf and glory for which men and 
groups battle. And the stakes of bctween-elcctions politics are great. A 
conservative estimate, say, of the costs imposed on consumers by the public 
policies borne of the efforts of the sugar lobbv^ would be $100,000,000 
amluall\^ 

A working conception of the political process must take into account 
the interactions among groups, interests, and governmental institutions 
that produce such decisions. .Moreoxer, a working conception of the po¬ 
litical systcoi must make a place for organized interest groups: they not 
only seek to exert inHucncc; they arc a part of the political system— 
elements ijuitc as integral to the svstem as arc political parties. 

r 

s^Rcprcscjitatii'c fii/irtion of private {i^roups. Obviously, organized groups, 
for gooil or ill, perform a function of representation in the political 
system. I'he clvaracteri/ation of the lobby as the “third house” puts the 
point vividlx- if somew hat exuberantly. The explanation of the develop¬ 
ment of this system of spokesmen for specialized segments of society 
probably rests in part on the shortcomings of geographical representation 
in a highlx' differentiated society. Legislators could speak authoritatively 
for the more or less homogeneous interests of their districts in a less 
complex societx^ Lhc relative simplicity of Icgislatix^e questions permitted 

*’■ K. \\'. Rigi^s, Pressures ou Congress, A Study of the Repeal of Chmese Exclusion 
(New York: King’s C^o^\n Press, 1950). 
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easy accommodation of geographical representation to such necessity as 
existed for functional representation. \Thc growth of the number of 
specialized interests in society and the increasing complexity of legislative 
questions created tasks beyond ready performance by spokesmen for 
geographical areas. No legi^ator could regularly be relied upon to look 
out for interests that spread across many districts. Organized groups sup¬ 
plement the system of geographical representation.) 

Representation does not consist solely in serving as a conduit for senti¬ 
ments already in existence among the members of a group. Antecedent to 
the expression of group views is a process of creation of those views.VAs- 
sociations—or their committees—engage in tlie most extensive study and 
discussion in reaching decisions on their program for legislation, l^y this 
process differences within the group arc ironed out and the association 
can approach the public and the government with a united front. I'he 
reconciliation of differences within interest groups facilitates the work of 
legislatures and of Congress by reducing the number of conflicts with 
which they have to deal, as well as by giving the government an au¬ 
thoritative statement of the group position. Government is then left with 
the task of ironing out conflicts between opposing groups.) 

The hammerihg out within private groups of consensus on public policy » 
often produces legislative proposals that both reflect the views of the 
group and take into account the angularities of the situation with which 
legislation deals. Legislators, to be sure, could work out the details of 
policy proposals. On major issues, they may do so but countless lesser 
legislative schemes evolve w ithin the groups to be concerned, greatly to 
the relief of legislators and often by no means to the detriment of the 
public interest.-” In fact, the most efficacious statutes may well be those 
enacted at the behest of private groups which advocate measures to pro¬ 
tect the group as a whole from the actions of its unethical fringe. 

Representation includes more than advocacy; it extends to the main- \ 
tenance of close watch on the legislative process to spot threats to the 
interest of the constituency represented. The staffs of pressure groups 
perform this intelligence function, an operation that requires skill, for 
often hidden away in bills arc clauses with the most untoward effects, at 
times not intended by anybody concerned.--* An alert lobbyist may pre- 

“ Illustrative of the legislative attitude is the observation of a publication of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that public officials prefer to have “the 
view of an industry, rather than to listen ad infinitum to the variant views of count¬ 
less individuals.’’—Quoted by Donald Blaisdell, Economic Fower and Folitical Fres- 
sures (Monograph No. 26, Temporary National Economic Committee, 1941), p. 3 - 

"Thus, a well-meaning soul, doubtless prompted by the shipping associations, pro¬ 
poses that 50 per cent of ceuain exports, encouraged by government policy, be 
transported in American vessels. The Florida Citrus Mutual hastens to call the 
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vent foolish or uninformed action. Whatever the portent of a bill may 
be, the group staff sounds the alarm to arouse the membership. One some¬ 
times suspects that the staffs thrive on attempts to panic the members by 
horrendous accounts of what is in prospect in the way of public regula¬ 
tion. riic group bureaucracy prospers as it succeeds in arousing fears, but 
individuals are likely to be much less well informed on what the legislative 
trend holds in store for them than arc their lobbyists.'^" 

I'o sa\' that pressure groups perform a representative function is not to 
assert tliat public oflicials should not be wary of them. Most groups do 
nor inclucle nearly all persons of the class they purport to represent. The 
National Association of Manufacturers includes only a small proportion 
of the manufacturers of the nation. Probably two-thirds of the farmers 
arc not a/liliatcd with any farm organization. Members of pressure groups 
tend to l)C the more aggressive, often the more prosperous, or the larger 
units of the potential membership. 'I'hus, the larger farmers affiliate w ith 
farm groups in a liigher degree than do others. This greater frequency 
of alfihation from the upper brackets appears to be common to nearly all 
organized groups.-*' 

Resolutions, programs, and platforms may reflect the views of the 
leailers and bureaucracy of the association rather than those of even a 
limited membership. At rimes, the controlling oligarchy may, of course, 
express sentiments widely Itcld within the membership. On other oc¬ 
casions, the leadership of nonparty groups may be unfaithful to their 
trust or may misrepresent the views of the association. Still other situations 
ma\- 1 )\- no means l)e w liat tlicv seem. .An organization with an impressive 
letterhead and name purports to speak for thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of jKople w hen it consists of nothing more than an energetic 
promoter linanccd by some interest not eager to make its identity known. 
Or perfectly respectable organizations mav- be used ;is fronts. A recurring 
sitviatioji is illustrated by the remark of an official of the Association of 
.American Railroads about a bill sponsored in the New' Jersey Legislature 

.mention of tlic riorid.i Scn.itors ui the fact that under a similar requirement earlier 
it h.itl been im|)ossihlc to persu.ide any .American line to divert refrigerated tonnage 
to I'loritla ports tt» tr.msport {vmt.—Cofii'rcssional Record (daily ed.), July 3, 1956, 
p. n)s<)o. 

‘"’('loselv akin to Icgislatitc intelligence is the function performed by many 
groups v>f keeping their tnembers posted on laws and regulations affecting them. 
I arge corptuations may keep track of these things themselves but trade associations 
perform this sertice for smaller ct>ncerns. Vhe process at times shades over into the 
explanation of the factors underlying public policies which aids to a degree in 
obtaining acceptance and cotvsent. 

•" I'or a ease study and citations to the liter.uurc on the point, see J. C. Sc«nt, Jr., 
"Membership and Participation in A'oluntary Associations,” American Sociological 
Revieii', 11 (1957), pp. 315-316. 
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by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of Now Jersey: “Mr. Russell 
thinks it inadvisable to let it be known . . . that this bill w;is prepared 
by railroad counsel or is in any sense sponsored bv any committee of the 
Association.” Or false-front organi/arions may he established for short¬ 
term tactical advantage. 

These observations make it plain that groups differ iir their performance 
of the representative function. The spokesmen of some groups may be 
relied upon to present a case that has been precedeil by extensive group 
deliberation. Others speak only for a small but active minority within 
the group. Some lobbyists gain reputations as men w ho will provide 
legislators with trustworthy information and advice; others follow hit- 
and-run tactics. 

Legislation as inter group negotiation. Another dimension of the role of 
organized groups in the political process may be seen in the phenomenon 
of legislation by negotiation. An act of a legislature may be in reality 
only the ratification of an agreement negotiated by the rcj)rcsentatives 
of those private groups with an interest in a particular question. The legis¬ 
lative body, far from being pressured into conversion of private under¬ 
standings into the law of the land, may act with an alacrity that comes 
from the pleasure of avoiding the agony of deciding a dispute between 
groups. 

An illustration of this pattern, drawn from the work of the Vermont 
legislature, has been recorded in detail by Oliver Garceau and Corinne 
Silverman.^- In 1951 the Associated Industries of Vermont found itself 
faced by a ClO-sponsorcd proposal to bring silicosis under the Work¬ 
man’s Compensation Act. The Associated Industries, on the other hand, 
wished to tighten the eligibility requirements for unemployment benefits, 
^\■hile the CIO favored an increase in both the duration and the level of 
benefits. In the negotiations the CIO, bargaining from a relatively weak 
position, agreed not to push its bills for more liberal unemployment bene¬ 
fits; the AIV agreed to drop its plea for tightened qualifications for 
benefits. T. he AIV conceded an occupational disease bill to deal witli the 
silicosis ([uestion in a manner far less unacceptable to it than was the CIO 
proposal. All these negotiations took place in a situation that limited the 
demands each group could make. Enactment by the legislature came 
automatically when sponsors of the legislation announced that both in¬ 
dustry and labor thought the bill should pass. The operation involved no 
buttonholing or pressuring of legislators, only a few of whom knew 
of the negotiations leading to the agreement. 

Pressure Group and the Pressured: A Case Report,” Aimrican Political 
Science Review, 48 (1954), PP* 672-691. 
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^ In Illinois the process of legislation by negotiation has at times been 
forniali/.ed, according to studies by Gilbert Y. Steiner. Early in the 
century atjrcenicnts between Illinois miners and operators “stipulated that 
neither party should introduce bills affecting the industry without previ¬ 
ously consulting with the other.” Under these arrangements the terms of 
a good many legislative proposals were lixxd by collective bargaining. 
Labor might yield a point here and the operators concede a point there. 
An “agreed” bill would then be supported before the legislature by both 
the union and the operators, a set of circumstances likely to produce 
legislative results. Negotiation apparently became feasible in part because 
either group could block within the legislature proposals by the other.^’* 

I hese examples of lawmaking by negotiation among private groups 
followed by formal legislative ratification raises the question of how 
fretjucntlv this pattern occurs. Docs a large proportion of legislation find 
its way to the statute books by this means? The answer is that nobody 
know s, but probably a great many acts arc preceded by varying degrees 
of negotiation and agreement among private groups. Often, predictable 
opposition from other groups moves the interest sponsoring legislation to 
X'ield a point in advance w ith or without negotiation. 'I'hc pattern shades 
over into one in which members of the legislative committee mediate 
among alfected groups atui britig them to agreement.'*^ Legislators, 
ratlier tlian undertake tlte onerous task of negotiating a compromise or 
tlie painful responsibility of deciding between conflict interests, may 
even postpone action until tltc groups concerned narrow their differ- 
etices. Admitiistrative agencies at times take the leail in the negotiation 
of agreement among groups interested in legislation. 

"I'ur Pn)f(.ssDi- Steiner’s insii'lufui ;in.ilysis, see liis Lci'hhvion by Collective liar- 
(I'lh.ui.t. L'niwrsitv of Illinois, iy>i). 

" 1 lie follow my intereh.mye Uetween Repiesem.ubes illustr.Wes the jioint; 

"Mr. (l.iMii. I .iin tremeiiilouslv interesteil in the hill also and I wanted to state 
tliat the hill as amended has heen approved hy the l/aak Walton League, the Outdoor 
Writeis Xssoeiatiiin, the National Parks Assoeiatum, the W’ilderness Society, and 
the Wihlhle Management .\sst)ci.uion. 

".Mr. Homier, The gentleman is correct; and 1 wish to advise him and the other 
.Memhers of the I louse that we, and the committee, have had a difficult time working 
tins hill out .so that it would receive unanimous support of both the commercial 
tishmg interests anil tlie sport.smen of the Nation, which the amendment I have 
added to the Senate hill docs.”— Coiiy^ressiotul Record (daily cd.), July 7, 1956, p. 10911. 

In 104- the Arkans.is llouse of Representatives, faced hy different programs sug¬ 
gested hy veterans organi/ations, adopted a resolution asking all the veterans groups 
to suhnut a "|usr, fair, reasonable and adequate consolidated veterans’ legislative 
program” so that the Cleneral .Assembly might en.ict laws that the former servicemen 
“so justlv deserve.”—.'frA’a/oay JaniKiry 17, 1947. 
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Group involvement in administration. Organized groups, as w as noted 
earlier, may play a role of representation in relationships with adminis¬ 
trative agencies. They advocate the cause of their members, provide in¬ 
formation, encourage, and on occasion, intimidate. In another ranerc of 
relationships they attempt to bring under their dominion administrative 
agencies of concern to them. One can only speak of recurring tendencies, 
for the realities differ from time to time and from situation to situation. 
Moreover, though the relationships often elude precise description because 
of their subtlety, they range from friendly collaboration, through virtual 
subjection of the administrative agency to the will of tlie organized 
group, to formal assumption of governmental powers by the private 
group. 

Interest groups tend to share and advocate a similar fundamental 
philosophy about administrative role and organization. The doctrine | 
recurs that the role of administrative agencies should be to function as } 
advocates within the government of the interests within society w ith | 
w hich thev are concerned: the Department of Commerce should look; . 
out for business; Agriculture, for the farmer; the Bureau of Wikilife,' 
Management, for the sportsmen. Adherence to this doctrine bv public! 
officials, as often occurs, paves the way for harmonious relations bctw'ccn! 
organized groups and their opposite numbers within administration.'"' 

I'he philosophy of administrative representation of private interest 
carries with if the doctrine that administrative structure should be ar¬ 
ranged to facilitate the exertion of group influences over administration, 
although rarclv does a group make the contention so baldly, rims, groups 
often advocate administrative arrangements that segregate into compact 
unit.s governmental activities of concern to them. Such an arrangement 
facilitates the development of relations of mutual interdependence. For 
example, the teamsters union and truck transport associations urge that 
road transport regulation be handled by an independent agency and not 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, an agency that also deals with 
railroads. 'The commercial fishermen hope for a separate bureau dedicated 
to their problems. , 

Tlicse administrative arrangements may create a relationship between j 
agency and clientele in which the clientele, in the reality of politics, comes i 
to control agency policy or at least have a veto over it. In state govern- \ 
ments, for example, it is often difficult to tell at what point the state | 
banking department ends and the state bankers’ ass()ciatif)n begins. Pro- 

** Consider the 1954 statement by Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks; “Irii 
down in Washington pitching all the time for business .”—Boston Herald, Octobci 5, 
1954. 
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fcssor Fcs>lcr, after examining the situation in several states, concludes: 
“State banking departments arc typically dominated by the bankers’ as- 
sfjciarion of the state.” He finds that the control of state departments 
concerned witli insurance and building and loan associations is “roughly 
analogous to that of banking departments.” Pieces of federal adminis¬ 
trative machinery also at times come virtually under the control of 
private groups. In 1946 the Executive Committee of the American Legion 
iiad the effrontery virtually to summon General Omar Bradley, the Ad- 
minisrrarf)r of X’ctcrans Affairs, to appear before it in Indianapolis to 
defend his policies. The General found it “impracticable” to attend and 
invited the committee to appear in his Washington office. The incident 
uarrants attention (jnly because it indicated that the usual plasticity of 
the administrator at the hands of the Legion did not prevail in this 
instance. 

I'ormalized advisory and consultative relations between government 
agencies anil those affected by its action provide a linkage that niav closely 
approach group management of the agency. During World War II, the 
W'ar Production Board built up an extensive system of industry advisory 
committees to aid in formulating policies concerning particular industries. 
'I hese committees consisted of businessmen chosen by the board in a 
manner to be representative of all segments of industry: large and small, 
trade association and nontrade association.-**^ Trade associations at times 
urge that such adsisorv committees consist of the board of directors of 
the association. In the National Recovery .‘Vdministration of the New' 
Deal, the directing groups of trade associations were assimilated into the 
go\ ernmetual structure as code authorities to exercise governmental pow'er 
ON ei- their respectiNc industries. The code authorities attempted to enforce 
as law in large degree the practices that they had earlier sought, as private 
associations, to have their members follow.'**' 

Authority is l)()th elusive and mercurial and in these and other relations 
the determination of w ho is the boss at a particular time—government 
agency or prixatc grouj^—is often not easy. Private associations at times 
virtually take over an administrative agency l)y their control of the 

' "liuii'iu'iulciKc of Sr.uc Regulatory Agencies," American Political Science Review, 

^4 (1U40), p. «; 4 ;. 

” 1 or .1 trc.itiiicin ot the pr.icrie.il and theoretical aspects of representation of 
iiiteicsi, see .Aiery I.eiscrson, Adminiitrative Regulation, A Stndy in Representation 
(>i lnure'<ts U'liic.igo; University of Chicago Press, 1942). 

I he prohlems .issociatcd with private capture of govcrnnicnr authority plagued 
tiu’ I isenhower .Kdnunistration in defense-connected activities. The normal dif¬ 
ficulties were ex.icerb.ited by the disjiosition t«) relv upon affected industries to 
provide men to serve .us government ofHci.ils without compensation, a policy pre- 
dict.iblv produeti\c of conflicts of interest. 
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appointment of its chief. The capacity to exert this control vaiics, hut a 
private group almost invariably desires the chief of an agency of concern 
to them to be one of their own kind, a person who “understands” their 
problems. The following resolution by the Amei ican Federation of Labor 
indicates a spirit that pervades most organized groups: 

WfIFRFAS, The various Government agencies dealing with the problems 
of labor and labor relations are headed and staffed w ith executives who are 
not trained in the Labor Movement, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor make km)\\n by 
way of official communication to all such Government agencies and to the 
President of the United States, its opposition to the appointment in executive 
and/or administrative position any person or persons who have not been 
trained in the Labor iMovement and who are not themselves members of 
Organized Labor. 

All tliese relationships between administration and private group pro¬ 
duce varying results. 'Fhe situation recurs in which the private group ‘ 
tends to convert public administration to group purpose. At the extreme, 
tlic power of the state is formally delegated to private organization and 
the line bctwxen public and private realms, often hazy at best, is erased.*'* 
Even when that point is not reached, private organizations, interwoven 
as they rend to be with the state’s administrative apparatus, constitute to 
a degree an element of the machinery of government. Observation of the i 
tendency of private groups to become assimilated into the apparatus of ^ 
the state has led some political philosophers to advocate a formal in¬ 
corporation of private groups into the governmental machinery. Such 
theories of pluralism once enjoyed considerable vogue, but the prevailing 
American view is that such aggrandizement of centers of private power 
would mightily complicate the problem of governing in the general 
interc.st. 

Restraints on Particularism 

We have seen that nonparty groups perform significant roles as virtual 
elements of the political system. (aIucIi public policy emerges from the 

^"To round out thc.se summary observations the broad point should be repeated 
that private associations often perform, completely outside the formal governmental 
system, a function of governance. The formation and enforcement of norms of con¬ 
duct occurs in labor unions, trade associations, churches, professional societies, and 
other groups. No small amount of public government flows from the weaknesses of 
private groups, unable to enforce their own norms, who appeal for state action to 
restrain, for example, the irrcsporfsible sector of the trade. On occas’on governance 
by private centers of authority extends beyond its own membership to control of 
of other elements in society. Consider how the Legion of Decency brought the movie 
industry to heel; in effect, on*- private group enacted laws to govern another and 
set up machinery, backed by powerful sanctions, to enforce them. 
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deliberations and experiences within private groups, as well as from fric¬ 
tion, attrition, and agreement among groups. Private codes may be trans¬ 
muted into statutes. Governance may be with the consent of the gov¬ 
erned; It nia\' also be at the initiative of the gov^erned. The stuff of 
politics consists of these intricate and variegated group processes, as well 
as the great weighing of strength in a presidential election.) 

Probablv, the political role of the nonparty group flows inevitably 
from social specialization and differentiation. If the system of organized 
groups dill not exist, it would have to be contrived. yVet the operations 
of groups may endanger the general welfare—or more certainly the 
lilierties a!id rights of members of other groups. While group objectives 
run from the selfless ambition to promote an unexceptionable cause to 
the most indcfcnsil)lc advancement of human greed, groups almost in- 
evirablv promote particularistic causes and partial interests. I'hat en¬ 
deavor need arouse no great concern until one partial interest collides 
with another or threatens a general interest. A major preoccupation of 
government is the policing of conflicts of interest.^ 

liiihuicitiij; of interest. 'To some extent, the outrageous demands of pres¬ 
sure groups are checked by the demands of other groups that may be 
eipially outrageous. In situation after situation legislators and adminis- 
tr.itors are confronted by groups pushing in opposite directions, a state 
of affairs which permits government to balance one off against the other 
and to arrive more easily at a solution thought to represent the general 
interest. 

Although the restraint of mutual antagonism is built into the group 
sN’stem, tliat check does not operate in many situations. The objectives of 
groups well disciplified and amply supplied with the materiel of political 
warfare often are countered by no organization of equal strength. The 
opposing interest may, in fact, be completely unorganized, rhe lobbyists 
for electrical utilities, for example, arc eternally on the job; the lobbyists 
for rhe consumers of this monopolistic service arc ordinarily conspicuous 
by their absence, rhe representation of these unorganized sectors of 
society becomes the task of politicians who, bedeviled by the group 
spokesmen on the ground, may succumb to the immediate and tangible 
pressures. In short, while group pressures often cancel each other out, 
this process restrains particularism erratically and uncertainly. 

Overlapping group viembership. Another restraint built into the group 
system atises from the limitations on group action from overlapping or 
multiple membership. Private groups rarely encompass all the interests 
or command the complete loyalty of their members. An upstanding 
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citizen may be both a rncmber of a parent-teachers association and of 
a taxpayers’ association. He seeks both better schools and lower taxes. 
The leadership cliques of both groups may be limited by the risk that 
their members or at least some of them w ill not follow^ if they go too far. 
The sensitivity of the leaders of private organizations to sucii conflicting 
claims often is heightened by the fact that a goodly portion of theh 
energies are consumed merely by the effort to keep the organization 
alive. 

Overlapping membership may do more than dull the sharpness of group 
demands; it may immobilize a group on sonic issues, riiiis, a recent 
Massachusetts campaign on a proposal to modify legislation prohibiting 
the dissemination of birth-control information saw' the state medical 
society refrain from taking a position in deference to its minority Roman 
Catholic membership. In the same campaign the state federation of 
women’s clubs took a stand in favor of libcrali'zation and, w hen the 
rumblings began, hastily backed off. “We do have,’’ an officer told the 
press, “people of many faiths and it’s difficult when somctliing contro¬ 
versial comes up. It’s caused a lot of difficulty.’’ Similarly, national labor 
organizations have adopted policies favorable to desegregation, although 
not w'ithout considerable anxiety about its effects on organi'/.ational unity. 
Many southern unionists belong also to white citizens’ councils. On some 
questions members of business organizations have been torn bctw'cen their 
loyalties to their trade association and their loyalties to the Republican 
party, a conflict that de veloped as the Eisenhowxr Administration asked 
business groups to turn off the heat on some questions in view of the 
exigencies it faced. 

Regulation of lobbying. An old maxim of American political reform ij 
that publicity is a powerful corrective of wrong-dojng. If lobbyists work 
openly, the reasoning goes, their animus will be known to all and i)f)th 
legislator and public will be protected. Congress and over half the states 
require lobbyists to file financial reports which are available for public 
inspection. So mild a requirement may be of more significance than might 
be supposed, if one judges from the dodges employed to evade it. 

The Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act of 1946 requires individuals, 
associations, corporations, and others seeking to influence legislation to 
register and file quarterly reports. These reports include an indication of 
specific bills in which the reporter is interested, a listing of publications 
issued in connection with legislative interests, receipts (including names 
of contributors of $500 or more during the quarter), and expenditures 
(including the names of recipients of expenditures of $10 or more). The 
reports, filed with officials of the House and the Senate, are assembled 
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And printed qiiartcrl) in the Congressional Record. Altliough the Lobby¬ 
ing Act is nnibiguoLis with respect to coverage and the facts to be re¬ 
ported, its (Operation has produced more comprehensive data than have 
hitherto been available on groups and individuals seeking to influence 
(>)ngress.‘* 

The re(|iiirement of periodic reports from lobbying organizations is 
supplemented by congressional investigations of pressure activities/- Such 
an iiKjuirv may 1)C instituted as an incident to a battle over a particular 
piece of legislation, I hus, in the 1935 debate over the Public Utility 
Holding (>)mpanv Act inquiry brought out that utility people working 
to arouse opposition to the bill liad let their enthusiasm run away with 
them. Wearied in their solicitation of telegrams to Congressmen, they 
began to sign to messages names selected at random from city directories, 
riie timely revelation of such hi jinks on the front pages presumably saps 
the potency of pressure. In 1956 a special inquiry into the gentle rain of 
$:,<^oo contributions to senatorial campaign funds at least made clear what 
sort of campaign was being waged on natural gas legislation even if it 
affected few votes in the Senate. 

d'o be contrasted w ith such investigations in connection with individual 
bills are the occasional broad inquiries into the lobbying process gen¬ 
erally. In 1949-19^0 a House .select committee, under the chairmanship 
of the late h'rank Iluchanan, a Representative from Pennsylvania, con¬ 
ducted a broad iin esfigation that produced ten volumes of hearings, an 
imaluahle source of information on lobbying activities. In 1956 the 
Senate set up a committee, under the chairmanship of Senator iVlcCIellan, 
to irtquirc generally into lobbying activities.^'* 

" I'or .111 an.ilysis (if rhe act, see Belle Zeller, “'I'hc Federal Regulation of l.obhving 
\et,’ Ainciican VoUtical Science Rci'icic, 4; (i(;4H), pp, 239-271. See the McClellan 
( oMiinittee's proposed re\ ision of the .ict, S. Kept. 3(75, 85th Cong., ist sess. (1957), 
)ip. S; lov W’h.uevcr regul.uion of lohhying th.it occurs must not, to meet con- 
siiuioon.d challenge, restrict the right of petition or abridge freedom of speech. In 
I'nited States r. Harriss, 347 U.S. 612 (1934), the Supreme Court held that the 
federal act did not limit these rights but in so holding the Court interpreted rather 
narrowly the definition of persons to whom it applied. For a discussion of litigation 
under the act, see S. Rept. 3(;3, S^th Cong., ist sevs. (1957), pp. 66-68. 

*■' For a guide to such congressional impiiries and other related material, sec D. C. 
Tompkins, (Anifiressioihil hn'cstifration of Lobbying (Berkeley: University of Cali¬ 
fornia Bureau of Public .\dministr.ition, 1956). 

I he power of (amgress to inquire into the .ictivitics of those seeking to influence 
legislation has been challenged. In 1950 Fdward A. Rumelv, of the Committee for 
('onstiturional (nivernmenr, claimed that the guarantee of freedom of speech and 
press protected him from the demand of a congressional committee that he disclose 
the names of purcha.sers of publications of his committee. Instead of accepting “con¬ 
tributions'’ (which are required to be reported by the lobbying act). Dr. Rumely’s 
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Registration and financial reports do not furnish information on the 
manner in which a group arrives at its legislative program, tite representa¬ 
tive or nonrepresentative character of the group, or other data useful to 
the legislator in appraising the statements of group spokesmen. In the 
routine course of committee hearings, legislators often seek such informa¬ 
tion from those who appear before them as legislative counsel." 

Statutory regulation of the activities of private associations presents 
questions both of constitutional power and of policy. Such control as is 
exercised must not abridge freedom of speccli or restrict the exercise 
of the right of petition. Prohibition of lobbying would infringe the liberty 
of the citizen.'^'' Special difficulties, both of constitutional pow er and of 

committee accepted “orders” for books and other literature which were tlien dis¬ 
tributed by the committee. The in\ cstigating committee’s chairman called this a 
“phony sales dodge.” Dr. Rumcly wanted, he said, to avoid exposing the purchasers 
to “the pre.ssure of the labor bosses or the smear of left-wingers.” In 1951 Dr. 
Rumely w as convicted for contempt of Congress because of his refusal to answer 
the committee’s qucstioivs. The Supreme Court upheld a rexcrsal of ilie conviction 
l)y the circuit court, but avoided the constitutional question l)y resting its decision 
on a finding that the in\ cstigating committee had e.xcceded the authority granted to 
it by the Hou.se. See U.S. v. Rumcly, 345 U.S. 41 (1953). 

A new tactic in defense against high-powered activities has been developed by 
Pennsylvania truckers in their battles with the railroads. In their management of the 
railroad campaign against a bill to permit heavier trucks on the Pennsylvania high¬ 
ways, Carl Byoir & Associates had shown the uncanny capacity of public-relations 
experts to impart to their political work an aroma of crookedness and a texture of 
slickncss. The firm’s strategy in essence was not to show its haml as a railroad instru¬ 
ment but to make it appear that a grass-roots sentiment opposed the truckers which 
was accomplished by boring into existing organizations, by creating front organiza¬ 
tions for propaganda, and by other such means. The truckers were not inactive 
themselves and finally in 1953 brought an unusual .sort of .suit under rlie antitiust 
act. ritey sought damages on the claim that the railroads bad conspircil to eliminate 
the truckers from interstate commerce in violation of the Sherman Act. To the 
astonishment of the railroads, which had done nothing more heinous than to exercise 
the ancient right of the citizen to try to flimflam the public and the legislature, a 
district court denied their motion to dismiss the suit,—Noerr Motor Freight Inc. 
V. Kastern Railroad Pre.sidents Conference, 113 F. Supp. 7^7 (1953). While the 
litigation was in abeyance the truckers won passage of their legislation, but negotia¬ 
tions with the railroads to drop the suit failed. Whereupon in 1956 the railroads trictl 
to file a counter action for $120 millions in damages^ the truckers claim was for $250 
millions. For a discussion of the case, see the note in Harvard I.aw lieview, 6 y (1953), 
pp. 354-5. For an account of the propaganda campaign, see Robert Bendincr, ‘The 
‘Engineering of Consent’—A Case Study,” The Reporter, April ir, 1955. 

“The possibilities in repression are suggested by the parallel actions of several 
southern states in 1956 and 1957 in harassment of the NAACP. Included were prose¬ 
cutions for barratry, for activities tending “to create a breach of the peace, for 
doing business in the state without a permit, and investigations designed to make 
public membership lists to allow private coercion, economic and otherwise, of the 
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policy, attend the problem of controlling those group activities designed 
to “educate” the public rather than to deal directly with Congress. The 
question arises of the sorts of disclosures of contributions and expenditures 
that may be required of private groups without limiting freedom of 
speech and prcss.^“ 

Pressure Groups and Political Parties 

Organi/cd interests constitute elements in the total political system and 
play sigiulicant roles in the political process as a whole. To account for 
tlie directions and content of public policy these groups, as well as po¬ 
litical parties and the formal apparatus of government, must be brought 
into the picture. 'I'hc earlier pages of this chapter set out the major types 
of rclatio!is between pressure groups and such elements of the formal 
institutional system as the legislative body and administrative agencies. 
In the description of the place of groups in the political system a question 
remains abotit the relations between pressure groups and political parties. 
Moth types of organization arc informal and cxtraconstitutional agencies 
that provitle a good deal of the propulsion for the ft)rmal constitutional 
system. Unless some idea of the pattern of their relationships can be con¬ 
structed, tlie mistaken notion may be left that they arc independent and 
unrelated. 

One broad proposition descriptive of the place of organized interests 
seems to lit, or to arrange in orderly fashion, a great many of the facts 
about their role in and linkage to the political system. At one extreme, 
along a scale of difTerentiation, the organized group pursues its objective 
in dealing with governmental functionaries—legislative and administra¬ 
tive—more or less independently of political parties. Its characteristics and 
the circumstances of its operation permit it more or less autonomously to 
function as a mechanism of communication between its membership and 
government. At the opposite extreme are organized groups which tend 
to operate in the closest communion with one [or the other] of the po- 

mcnil)tTs. Sec American Jewish Congress, Assault Upon Freedom of Association 
/v,,... 


Conrrihurions,” Harvard Law Review, 67 (1954), pp. 1408-1417. The character of 
enforcement is .m unknown quantity, but, after prodding by the AIcClellan Com¬ 
mittee, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 1957 held that contributions to the 
“education camp.tign” of the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee were not de¬ 
ductible. The NGOR had spent almost $1 million to suggest the undesirability of 
federal regulation of gas prices. 
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litical parties. Their relationsliip may be one not only of paiiillelisni of 
objective but of active collaboration. Between these two extremes are 
groups approaching in degree one [or the other] of the poles of the 
continuum. Such a conception amounts, in one of its dimensions, to the 
idea that a division of labor prevails between political parties and pressure 
groups; in another of its aspects it takes into account the collaboration 
that sometimes prevails between parties and pressure groups. 1 he broad 
idea also implicitly recognizes that there are groups" and groups; their 
size, composition, and objectives differ; so do their role and function in 
the political system. 

Division of labor between pressure groups and parties. Tn the workings 
of the political system a division of labor occurs between political parties 
and pressure groups. This is not necessarily a clean-cut separation of 
functions. Parties perform some functions almost never undertaken by 
pressure groups; and some of the activities of groups—and perhaps most 
of the activities of many groups—concern matters that parties seldom 
take a position on. On the other hand, on some matters parties and at 
least some groups work cither in collaboration or in opposition. 

Among those functions most clearly assigned to parties is tlie nomina¬ 
tion of candidates and the assumption of responsibility for the conduct 
of the government once an election is won. To be sure, a party may be, 
even in this activity, only a mask for a pressure group. On occasion a 
party witliin a state or a smaller jurisdiction may be the creature of a 
manufacturers’ association, a farm group, or a labor organization. Yet 
by and large, the party does nominate candidates and does assume respon¬ 
sibility for running the government (although it is not to be denied that 
individual groups may run small pieces of the government). 

Parties, too, make commitments on broad questions of public policy.'*^ 
So do some pressure groups, but parties do not, and need not, take posi¬ 
tions as parties on wide ranges of public policy and administration. To 
private organizations falls the task of formulation of recommendations 
and their advocacy in this sphere of government action that includes 
matters important to limited numbers of persons, quite technical matters, 
and the minutiae of government policy and operation as they affect 
particular interests.^” To cite an instance: The American Glassware As- 

Parties and not pressure groups lead in the adoption of truly great measures. It 
is a custom of American politics that Congress enacts no heroic measure to remedy 
pervasive evils save over the violent protests of those to be immediately affected. 
The groups concerned predict dire consequences but ultimately learn to live with 
the new order. See the remarks of Mr. Sam Rayburn, Congressional Record (uaily 
ed.), March 27, 1957, pp. 4032-33. , . r i 

“Perhaps a line should be explicitly drawn between group action and individual 
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sociarion urges the Census Bureau to tabulate imports of small shipments 
of glassware, a (jiiestion that scarcely needs to be a matter of party 
pf)Iicy, Or the American Beekeeping Federation opposes the “discrimi¬ 
natory part of tiie proposed prune juice order which prevents honey 
from being used as an added ingredient.” Neither party need be regarded 
as derelict if it fails to become exercised about the question. 

Furthermore, pressure-group staffs may perform a significant function 
of ccmimunication linking together government and the membership of 
their group. Fhcy may needle administrators into action—the functional 
etjuivalcnt of the action of the w'ard boss in taking care of a citizen’s 
complaint about rubbish collection. They may advise; they may provide 
inf(»rmation; they may disseminate and explain rulings and regulations to 
their membership. Collectively this humdrum labor mightily relieves the 
party and the legislative representative. Congressmen must, of course, run 
an appalling number of errands and seek out the answers to a steady 
bombardment of inquiries. Fheir tasks would be even more formidable 
if the staffs of organized groups did not do a great deal of this work. 

f 

J'artisan clusters of ititcrest groups. Though a division of labor exists be¬ 
tween political parries and pressure groups, it seems clear also that many 
pressure groups—perhaps most of the more important ones—have a partisan 
oricntation.yi hat proposition, which will be elaborated shortly, needs to 
be set against the traditional conception of pressure groups as nonpartisan 
orgajuzations that pursue their objectives by building fires quite im- 
partialh' uniler legislators of both parties. Since, so the reasoning w'ent, 
major policy questions cur across both parties, their settlement required 
the constrviction of bipartisan legislative coalitions. 

Fhe old stereotype of pressure-group operation has been extended far 
more generally to group activity than the facts seem to warrant. It de¬ 
scribed quite well some of the great pressure-group campaigns. The 
Anti-Saloon League in its prohibition agitation built up a following that 
cur across part\’ lines and pushed its measures through legislative bodies 
by building bipartisan coalitions. Lhe organizations spearheading the 
movement for woman suffrage similarly recruited support wherever they 
coukl find it. Wliile an occasional large-scale movement develops that cuts 

iicrion vi.s-A-\i.s goxernmenr. I'acm in legislation, government continues to deal, more 
often than is cotnmonlv recognized, with the individual case rather than with the 
rights ami duties of categories of persttns. 'I hus, a bill to rehabilitate coastwise 
shi}i|iiitg turns out to be a bill to reh.ibilitatc the finances of an individual shipping 
cottcern. l a\ legislation is shot through with clauses designed for the advantage of 
a particular individual or firm, although they tuay be cast in general language. The 
advocacy of such individual actions raises, of course, a series of questions not covered 
by the group analysis. 
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across party lines, more often a group—at least a major gi-vuip eco¬ 
nomically based—finds most of its friends in one party and only a few 
in the other. All pressure groups avoid formal affiliation with a political 
party and nurture their friends whatever party label they bear; ncvcrtlic- 
l^s most of a group’s friends are likely to have the same party label. 

\On the national scene certain major pressure groups cluster about each 
party. The policy orientations of the parties plough a furrow through 
the group system and most of the major groups—aiul some of the lesser 
groups—find one party far more congenial to tlieir tastes than the othen*'-' 
There should scarcely be dissent from the proposition that the Icadcrsltip 
of certain peak organizations rests far more easily when the Republican 
party controls the national government. Included woukl he such groups 
as tlie Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the National Alanu- 
facturers Association, the American Iron and Steel Institute, the National 
Association of Electric Companies, and the American Farm Bureau Fed¬ 
eration. This is not to say that all members of these organizations are 
Republicans or that the organizations get everything they seek from a 
Republican Administration. Yet they certainly enjoy easier access to 
points of authority and their own policies tend to converge with those 
of the Republican party. Nor is this to say that such organizations cannot 
do bu.siness under a Democratic Administration; they only believe that 
they do business with the government under those circumstances under 
less favorable terms. 

A contrasting but less-imposing array of organizations runs w'ith tlic 
Democrats. Perhaps most important is the AFL-CIO, which, like other 
groups, flies nonpartisan colors but seems to flourish most under Demo¬ 
cratic rule. The Farmers’ Union feels out in the cold wdicn Republicans 
hold office. Importers’ associations generally regard Democrats w'arml) 
as do the American Public Power Association and tlie National Associ¬ 
ation of Rural Electric Co-operatives.^’” 

Fhe contention is not that either party commits itself unreservedly to 
its camp followers among the pressure groups. Yet, given the drift of 
policy of either party, it attracts some groups and repels others. Demo¬ 
cratic policy, for example, created no bond of affection between the 
party and the National Association of Manufacturers.'’^ On the other hand, 
the AFL-CIO, while not enamored of all Democrats, began to encounter 

‘®See E. E. Schattschneider, “Pressure Groups Versus Political Parties,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, i$f) (Sept., 194H), pp. 17-2 ^ 

'^For a thoughtful analysis which touches the several aspects of the relations be¬ 
tween parties and farm groups, see C. M. Hardin, “Farm Price Policy and the Farm 
Vote,” Jotmial of Farm Economics, yj (1955), pp- 601-624. 

’’’See R. VV. Gable, “NAM; Influential Lobby or Kiss of De-ith?” Journal of 
Politics, 15 (1953), pp. 254-273. 
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rough sledding when Republicans won Congress in 1946 and its leaders 
after 1952 were consulted by the White House far less frequently than 
before. Similar differences in relations occur in the administrative depart¬ 
ments; a change of administration tends to change the faces of the most 
influential lobb\'ists around the Secretary’s office."- 

The partisan orientation of large groups with a varied membership 
becomes more noticeable as these groups move from the advocacy of the 
narrow interests of their membership toward an attempt to represent the 
views of tlieir members on almost the whole range of public questions. 
The resolutions of such organizations as the Chamber of Commerce, the 
A FI.-(JO, and the American Farm Bureau Federation are not limited to 
matters of business, labor, and farming. All these organizations resolve 
on everv’tliing from atomic energy to public education. When groups 
expand their range of concern over the affairs of mankind they arc bereft 
of cues to action in their immediate self-interest and grasp hold of what¬ 
ever ideological rudder seems to suit their taste. Thus, in 1956 the board 
of directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation adopted a resolu¬ 
tion supporting the position of the Fisenhower Administration on the 
development of hydro-electric power of Hells Canyon in Idaho. Farmers 
as farmers had no clearly defined concern about the matter, and the 
board of directors simply followed the ideological line of an organization 
generally as one with the Republican party and not indisposed to adopt 
a resolution at a strategic moment to aid their partisan allics.^"^ Or when 
in 195^ the president of the CIO appeared before the House Committee 
on Agriculture to urge support of the Dcmocratic-sponsored farm bill, 
he was performing a role different from that of the old-fashioned lobbyist 
who stuck to his own knitting. 

Partisan and ideological differences mav^ strain the unity of organiza¬ 
tions based on common vocation or economic pursuit. Such differences 
may, indeed, provide the basis for groups of similar economic concern 
but t)f iliffering ideologies. For example, the policy differences between 
the f armers’ Union and the Farm Bureau Federation are probably much 
wider than are the economic circumstances of their membership. Farm 
Bureau control has been grasped in the main by persons with a long¬ 
standing conservative and Republican orientation. Evidently the Farmers’ 
Union, perhaps by the accidents of history, attracts a membership tinged 
w ith oUl Populist rambunctiousness.''^ These ideological orientations guide 

for cx;\mplc, C. M. Hardin, “The Republican Department of Agriculture— 
A P()litic.il Intcrprct.irion,” Jonrjul of b'ann Economics, 36 (1954), pp. 210-227. 

Mic F'.jnucrs’ Union which also spoke for farmers but from a different ideological 
b.»sc regarded the Fisenhower power policy as “a total surrender to the electric 
coinpanv lobby.” 

“ A sm.ill-.sc.ile study in Oklahoma found members of the Farm Bureau and Farmers’ 
Union renuirk.iblv similar in economic circumstance and concluded that “the two 
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the organizations as they wander over the expanse of public questions and 
adopt resolutions purportedly reflecting membership preferences. Given 
the program or ideological choices organized groups face, they w ind up 
generally on one side of the fence between the national parties. 

Inter'weavmg of party and group activities. Alliances of opinion and at¬ 
titude between party and pressure group arc supplemented by relations 
of mutual defense and offense in the legislative and electoral field, riicsc 
relations invariably fall short of formal affiliation with the party; groups 
maintain a facade of nonpartisanism. 

In the workings of legislative bodies, lobbying is often said to be de¬ 
structive of party discipline and subversive of party leadership. At 
intervals, the legislative allies of an interest group do form a coalition 
cutting across party lines and wrest leadership fiom the parties. With the 
major economically-based pressure groups clustered around the Re¬ 
publican and Democratic parties, the broad tendency is that lobbying 
on many issues re-enforces the leadership of the party w irh which the 
group is allied. When Democratic leadership and the AFL-CIO are allied, 
the effects of pressure and party leadership operate in the same direction. 
The labor lobby may aid in holding in line a few wavering legislators. On 
the other hand, a lobbying organization, in so far as it exerts influence, 
may pull from the party generally opposed to it a few representatives 
whose circumstances arc such that they can be weaned from their party 
leadership. Pressure groups cannot well assume the function of general 
legislative leadership. On the other hand, when party or presidential 
leadership is weak or indifferent, they may be extremely influential in 
the prevention of action. 

The influence of private groups may be felt in the drafting of party 
platforms, in the making of nominations, and in the election itself. Here 
again a differentiation must be made between those private groups that 
maintain a fairly genuine freedom from involvement with political parties 
and those that approach the reality of alliance with Republicans or Demo¬ 
crats. 

In the drafting of national platforms, resolutions committees, or their 
subcommittees, hear representations of the larger organized interests. The 
nature of the reception of the spokesmen for private interests depends 
largely on the broad relationship of their organization with the party. 
Labor leaders observe that they are received more cordially by Demo¬ 
cratic committees and the party platforms tend to lean more to the labor 
viewpoint. Similarly business spokesmen have easier sledding with Repub¬ 
lican resolutions committee*:. These differentials in access to the parties 

organizations differ more in their ideologies than in their vested »nterests,”—R. A. 
Rohwer, “Organized Farmers in Oklahoma,” Rural Sociology, 17 (1952)1 PP- 3^47* 
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flow in part from the fact that the membership of private groups overlaps 
that of the party liicrarchies. Labor leaders often sit in Democratic con- 
venrions as delegates and also occupy posts in the party hierarchy. Busi¬ 
nessmen arc not absent from Democratic conventions, but they occupy 
a position of considerably greater prestige in Republican gatherings. 

I'\'en in the making of presidential nominations private groups may 
exercise something of a veto, although it may be expressed by means far 
less formal than a resolution. An aspirant for a Democratic presidential 
or vice-presidential nomination is apt to have only gloomy prospects if 
he is opposed hv the leaders of organized labor. Nor is a Republican 
a good pi'ospccr if he has earned the disfavor of the business community, 
although that disfavor is not apt to be expressed through formal actions 
1)V business organizations. 

In the campaign itself organized groups vary from aloofness to com¬ 
plete inv(jlvcmcnt. What stance to assume involves a strategy question of 
cojisiderable import for the group. A comparatively weak group whose 
objectives stir no great partisan issue may be far better advised to remain 
completely quiet during campaigns. They arc strong enough to offend 
people who may win and with whom they will have to deal; they arc too 
ueak to create strong friends among those who win. On the other hand, 
the interests of some groups are so completely identified with those of a 
party that the\’ might as well join in the fray and risk the consequences. 

Private groups may engage in several types of campaign activity. The 
circulation of the voting records of legislators is a frequent practice, 
riiose circulated by labor organizations ordinarily indicate that most of 
the legislators w ith “good” voting records from the labor standpoint arc 
Democrats, while business secs statesmanlike c]ualitics more frequently 
among Republicans.*’’* The compilation of records may or may not be 
accompanied by a public endorsement of candidates. Not infrequently 
the public identification of a candidate with a particular group may be 
of negatix e value; the group endorsement drives away more votes than it 
arrracrs.-’‘‘ .A group leadership sensitive to the proprieties consults a candi¬ 
date before announcement of its support. 

I'.iuiorsemcnt may be backed up with active support. Labor organiza¬ 
tions, working through their political subsidiaries, often help to get out 

•"■ I his rckuiunship nv.iy or may not hold with respect to state legislators, depend¬ 
ing upnii whether party lines mean anything in the state. The 1955 legislative report 
ot the \ssociatcil Industries of Massachusetts listed 76 legislators with a zero record 
oi\ measures of interest to industry during that year. All 76 happened to be Demo- 
er.us. Another 8; legislators, all Republicans, scored 100 per cent in their votes on 
me.tsures of interest to industry. 

'"H. I'. Frecm.in and Morris Show'cl, “Differential Political Influence of Voluntary 
.Associations,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 15 (1951-52), pp. 703-714. 
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the vote and to man the polls. In a few states, especially those in which 
the Democratic party had been for a long time moribund, the labor move¬ 
ment in the 1930’s virtually took over the Democratic organization. Man¬ 
power for the performance of party chores ma\' also be supplemented 
by contributions to campaign funds. The role of labor organizations in 
party finance has been more or less open and aboveboard. Most of their 
political money goes to support Democratic candidates; and, in at least 
one union, the official who docs the lobbying also doles out campaign 
contributions. If other national organizations, as organizations, contiibutc 
to campaign funds, it is not a matter of public record. In all sorts i)f or¬ 
ganizations with a leaning toward this party or tliat a handful of ring¬ 
leaders in the group often turns up under another guise as members of 
party finance committees or as fund solicitors. The association in form 
may not contribute but the relationships built up witliin the group can 
easily be converted to fund-raising purposes.’*^ Short of actual campaign 
contributions, the general propaganda campaign of a pressure organiza¬ 
tion may incidentally promote the candidates of the party most in tunc 
with its cause. During the 1950 congressional campaigns “not a single 
comment was made regarding the congressional campaigns” in the 
Nation's Business^ the official organ of the Chamber of (k)mmcrce. In 
August, however, the magazine “began a series of articles entitled ‘Seed 
Beds of Socialism’ in w'hich it characterized the Federal Security Athnin- 
istration as a blueprint for a totalitarian state, and the Department of 
Agriculture and Interior as more evidence of the destruction of American 
freedom.” 

Doubtless many pressure groups channel organization funds to candidates, but 
not much of tins activity is a matter of record. Mr. Arthur H. Sainish, once a noted 
California lobbj'ist, represented among other clients the California State brewers 
Institute. Although in his appearance before Senator Kefauver’s committee in 1951 
Mr. Samish was somewhat evasive, the general drift of his story was that each cam¬ 
paign year he and his clients looked over the situation from the Oregon line to the 
iMexican border and decided which candidates to support ftir offices from city 
councilman up. An undetermined proportion of the institute’s annual fund of arouml 
Si 50,000 for public relations went for political purposes. See hivestii!;ation o\ Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce^ Hearings, Special Committee to Investigate Organized 
Crime, U.S. Senate, 8ist Cong., Pt. 10, p. ii6iff. 

'"’Joseph G. La Palombara, “Pressure, Propaganda, and Political Action in the 
Elections of 1950,” Journal of Politics, 14 (1952), pp. 300-325. 
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THE PARTY SYSTEM 




In somk respects a pressure group is a fairly 
simple entity. Brewers, for example, arc 
threatened bv a prohibition movement. 
I hcy sense danger, recognize their common 
concern, and form an association to defend 
their shared interest. Fhe group possesses a 
sharph' defined membership, a concrete 
purpose with which all the members arc 
ps\ cliologicaIlv identified, and the attributes 
of unity essential for concerted action. Not 
all pressure groups, to be sure, fit this simple 
pattern. As their membership increases, as 
they become less homogeneous, as the com¬ 
mon interest dwindles, they become aggre¬ 
gates main' of whose “members” identify 
themselves with the group only vaguely or 
intermittently. Nevertheless a relatively 
clear-cut sense of purpose tends to animate 
most pressure groups. 

A political party, at least on the American 
scene, tends to be a “group” of a peculiar 
.sort. Perhaps only by courtesy may a party 
be designated as a group. Among its mem¬ 
bers the sense of belonging, the aw areness of 
shared concern, and the impulse to action in 
the same direction may be scarcely dis¬ 
cernible. 

A fundamental difficulty in talking about 
political party is that the term is applied 
without discrimination to many types of 
groups and near-groups. Discussion may be 
facilitated by some preliminary differentia¬ 
tions of the usages of the word “party.” 
Within the body of voters as a whole, 
groups arc formed of persons who regard 



themselves as party members. The Demo¬ 
cratic group and the Republican group are 
mobilized only on election day but in tlic 
intervals between elections the members of 
each group—or many of them—react in 
characteristic partisan ways to public issues. 
Party in the sense of the “party-in-the- 
electorate” ^ is an amorphous group. It is 
not tightly knit like, say, a football team. 
Yet it is more than a statistically defined 
class of the population. It has a social reality 
not possessed by such statistical groups as 
“all” women, “all” men, or all persons be¬ 
tween the ages 25-29. 

In another sense the term party may refer 
to the group of mojc or less professional 
political workers. 1 he Republican national 
committeemen, the Republican state central 
committees, the Republican county chair¬ 
men, and all the men and women who do 
the w ork of the political organization con¬ 
stitute a “group” more or less separate and 
apart from the “party-in-the-clectoratc,” 
but not necessarily independent of it. In fact 
the profcs.sional political group usually con¬ 
sists of many subgroups, as does the “party- 
in-the-electorate,” but for some purposes, 
and on some occasions, each may be re¬ 
garded as a single great group. 

At times party denotes groups within the 
government. Thus all Democratic Repre- 

^The phrase is Ralph M. Goldman’s. See his 
Tarty Chairmen and Party Factions, ^89-1900 
(Chicago; University of Chicago, Ph.D. disserta¬ 
tion, MS, 1951), ch. 17. 



sentatives form a group within the House 
that acts with high solidarity on many mat¬ 
ters. Similarly Republican Senators form a 
party group. At times there may be a 
“party-in-the-govcrnmcnt” including the 
President, groups of his party in both House 
and Senate, and the heads of executive de¬ 
partments. VVe tend alv\'ays to speak as if 
there were such a group which could be 
held accountable for the conduct of the 
government. 

riicre arc other senses in which the term 
party is used. Often it refers to an entity 
which rolls into one the party-in-thc-elec- 
torate, the professional political group, the 
party-in-thc-lcgislaturc, and the party-in- 
the-government. “I'hc Democrats (or the 
Republicans) are to blame for the parlous 
state of the country.” In truth, this all-en¬ 
compassing usage has its legitimate applica¬ 
tion for all the types of groups called party 
interact more or less closely and at times 
may be as one. Yet both analytically and 
operationally the term party most of the 
rime must refer to several types of group; 
and it is useful to keep relatively clear the 
meaning in wliich the term is used. 

No attempt has been made to organize the 
entire book along the distinctions of the 
foregoing paragraphs. Though the chapters 
that make up Part Two include a great deal 
of data on the “party-in-thc-electorate,” 
their principal objective is to explain the 
function of the party system in the Ameri¬ 
can governing process. 
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The Party Battle, 1896-1956 


A SKrrrcH of recent party history may serve as a bridge from our 
survey of the great interests within society to a detailed analysis of the 
party system. Political history is often sterile stulf, a collection of names, 
dates, titles, and events beaded on a chronological string. Yet a time 
perspective can yield an awareness of dimensions of tlie political system 
that otherwise escape detection. The wars of domestic politics, like those 
betvN'een nations, are not events of a moment but extend through the 
years.i 

Modern political systems seem to be in a state of ceaseless uncase. Social 
changes threaten their stability; external dangers jeopardize their exist- 

^The best party history is by W. E. Binkley, Ainerican Political Parties (New 
York: Knopf, 1943). A more exhaustive treatment devoted principally to the period 
before 1910 is by Herbert Agar, The Price of Union (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1950)- Another, older survey is E. E. Robinson, The Evolution of American Parties 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1924). In addition to detailed election figures, brief 
discussions of each election are presented by VV. Dean Burnham, Presidential Ballots, 
1836-18^2 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1955) and by E. E. Robinson, The Presi¬ 
dential Vote, i8p6-/jfS2 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1934) and They Voted 
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cnee. Cnoups within the political system respond, defensively or offen¬ 
sively, to changes in their circumstances that develop with the march of 
iiistory. Similarly the party system undergoes profound modification in 
its movement from the past into the future. The problems it meets are 
radically different from those of pres.sure groups. Political institutions 
must provide for the legitimate aspirations of group interests, a function 
partially met by toleration of organized groups. Yet a society built only 
of pressure groups would be a regime of incessant turmoil. Order must be 
imposeil upon clashing particularisms; a semblance of national unity of 
purpfjse must he achieved. 

To the political parties falls the task of keeping the peace among group 
interests. Political parties both comprehend and transcend the special 
interests of society: they must take into account the demands of interest 
groups; they must also consider aspirations not represented by organized 
groups; they must seek to speak for the nation as a whole—or at least for 
a substantial majority—and not merelv for a small part of it. Their ener¬ 
gies actuate the machinery of government, which is a powerful engine for 
the allocation of this world’s goods among classes and groups. Yet parties 
must do more than combine interests for the satisfaction of mutually 
compatible greed: they must, at least in their American incarnation, im¬ 
plant a w idespread l)elicf that their policies promote the common w eal. 

Alterations in the party system from decade to decade result in part 
from changes in relative si/e, number, and relations of the underlying 
social interests. The rise of new groups and the disappearance of old com¬ 
pel readjustments in the coalitions formed by party leadership. Yet party 
leadership is more than a paw n of social forces. Party leaders seek to maxi- 
mi/e their pow cr by experimentation with formulas to bring together win¬ 
ning coalitions. 1 heir most clever schemes for the cumulation of strength 
may l)e olTsct by a more skillful opposition leadership. Particular combina¬ 
tions ot personality, political doctrine, and economic interest may gain 
great [)opular deference for a time. I'xtcrnal danger, economic disaster, a 
competing idea may tear the combination asunder and set off frantic ef¬ 
forts to put humpty-dumpty together again. 

In this process of maneuver to create combinations powerful enough to 

\or RooH'vclt, I he VresiJentijl Vote, 19^2-1^44 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1047). Other p.irty histories include: W. S. .Myers, History of the Republican Party 
(N’eu \orIv: Century, 19:8); K. R. Kent, History of the Democratic Party (New 
^oI•k• (xiuiiry, 192S); iM.ilcolm .Moos, The Republicans (New York: Random 
I louse, 1U56). On e.irlier episodes in party development, see Claude G. Bowers, 
Makinii Democracy A Reality (Memphis: .\icmphis State College Press, 1954); Stuart 
(1. Brown, I he birst Republicans (Syntcusc: Syracuse University Press, 1954); 
M.tnning J, Dauer, 1 he Adams Federalists (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1954). 
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govern—in a manner to win the plaudits of th.: nvaltitudc—both parties 
have had to preoccupy themselves with the same problems. A major thread 
that runs through recent party history is a concern with problems born 
of industrialization. The decline of agriculture, tr.c rise of mamifactiiring, 
the growth of a laboring class, urbanization, and the concentration of 
economic power created both the salient issues of political debate and 
the social groupings that were the building blocks party coalitions. 
Amidst the confusion of new interests growing in importance and of old 
interests declining, party leaders strove to construct governing coalitions, 
as well as to contrive philosophies to justify their operations. 

Though the problems associated with industrialization have dominated 
the tasks of party management, a second major strand of concern, that of 
foreign policy, has emerged which sharply modifies the problem of party 
leadership. World War I marked the arrival of tlic United States to a new 
status in world affairs, a role that the country sought for two decades to 
reject. World War II and the events afterward compelled the United 
States to meet its responsibilities as a world power. That necessity posed 
new problems for party leaders in the construction of coalitions to sup¬ 
port a government both stable enough and vigorous enough to cope with 
the exigencies of our external politics. The new cleavages introduced by 
competing views about foreign policy sometimes paralleled and some¬ 
times cut across the old divisions created by the frictions of industrializa¬ 
tion; always they posed perplexing tasks for party leadership as it 
attempted to maintain political support at home for what it had to do 
abroad. 

Conservative Dominance Tempered by Insurgency, 1896-1912 

Witli only a bit of poetic license, it may be said that the coalition con¬ 
structed under Republican leadership after the Civil War controlled the 
country until 1932. The Democrats attacked the dominant Republican 
combination and from time to time gained control of the government for 
short periods, a control never firm enough to permit the establishment of 
policies diverging markedly from the prevailing pattern. The long period 
of Republican rule was based on the successful conduct of a domestic war 
for a high and noble purpose, which identified the Republican party w ith 
the Union, with patriotism, and with humanitarianism. Yet the inner 
strength of Republicanism did not rest on sentiment alone. Sentiment 
clothed bonds of substance. To the old soldiers—old Union soldiers— 
went pensions. To the manufacturers of the Northeast went tariffs. To the 
farmers of the Northwest went free land under the Homestead Act. 1 o 
railroad promoters went land grants for the construction of railroads that 
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tied together the West and the North—and assured that the flow of com¬ 
merce would hy-pass the South.^ The synthesis of self-interest and glory 
formed a cohesive combination. The GOP represented a wonderfully 
effective contrivance not only for preserving the Union but for holding 
together Past and West, magnate and factory worker, homesteader and 
banker, in the great enterprise of continental unification, development, and 
exploitation. 

1 he postwar Democratic party, too, had its elements of strength, minor¬ 
ity though it was. Vhe political scars of war project themselves power¬ 
fully, through the generations, into peacetime antipathies toward old 
enemies and loyalties to old comrades in arms. National policies toward 
the South mightily re-enforced its Democratic predilections. Conquest 
and occupation by even a fraternal army place a durable imprint on po¬ 
litical attitudes. ]}y its defeat in war, the South also lost the old, old 
debate on the tariff, and had to reconcile itself to the status of a producer 
of raw materials exploited by manufacturing interests sheltered by a 
tariff wall. \ ct its addiction to free trade gave it allies among those north¬ 
ern businessmen with a parallel outlook. 

To a degree. Republicans and Democrats in national campaigns refought 
the (avil War for two decades. Republican orators waved the bloody 
shirt and Democrats struggled to overcome the handicaps from their 
identification with the cause of the South. The lines of cleavage scared 
into the electorate by the War and its aftermath persisted. Meanwhile 
industriali/ation proceeded apace and created the great political problems 
that w ere to put new' strains on the party system. The rate and magnitude 
of the economic changes wrought by industrialization from 1850 to 1900 
can be set out in statistical tables but their impact on people can only be 
suggested. From 1850 to 1870, railroad mileage grew from 8,700 to 54,000 
and b\’ 1900 to 193,000. The transportation network sucked the life out 
of little businesses in villages and hamlets over the land; it made farmers 
far less self-sufficient and far more vulnerable to the implacable fluctua¬ 
tions of the market; it created both an incentive for and the possibility 
of combination among manufacturing businesses. By 1890 farmers were 
outnumbered by workers in manufacturing, transportation, and related 
pursuits. And w ith the growth of large-scale factory employment, prob¬ 
lems new' in scale, if not in kind, emerged in the relations of employers 
and workers. 

In short, in a brief period as time goes, the country underwent an eco¬ 
nomic revolution that posed radically new' problems for the political 
system. The travail of adjustment set off political disturbances and discon- 

®The above follows generally ^V’^. P. W^ebb, “How the Republican Party Lost Its 
Future,” Southu'est Review, 34 (1949), pp. 329-339. 
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tents which on the whole found expression outside the major political 
parties. In the 1870’s and i88o’s exotic new parties and movements ap¬ 
peared on the American scene, symptomatic of the growing pains of the 
economy. Among farmers the Grangers, the Gr. cnbackers, the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and eventually the People’s party arose to protest the subjection 
of the agrarians to industry and finance. The Knights of Labor held their 
first national convention in 1878 and by 1886 had over 700,000 members. 
The grand master workman of the Knights, renence V. Pow derly, had 
abjured the wage earner to join together with other men “in an effort to 
overturn existing conditions in the industrial world w hich made of him a 
serf in a land of liberty and sunshine.” “ In the same era trade unions, by a 
series of steps, merged into the American Federation ot Labor. wSockilist 
groups arose to advance the cause of the working classes. Workingmen’s 
parties put forward candidates here and there. I'he anarchists urged the 
superiority of dynamite over ballots as a weapon against tlie oppre.ssors 
of labor. Tlie single-taxers, inspired by Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty, advocated their formula for social justice. 

Of panaceas there was no end; and now and then workingmen rioted. 
Nor were anxiety and bewilderment restricted to farmers and workers. 
Businessmen, threatened by the rapid growth of combinations and trusts, 
feared the depredations of the industrial and financial buccaneers. Latter- 
day revisionists regard them as constructive pirates, but pirates they were, 
nevertheless. Upstanding citizens read Edward Bellamy, and middle-class 
humanitarians and reformers pondered what might be done to cushion 
the impact of the new industrialism.^ 

1896: Refer 671 dmn on silver and a nevo alignment. No little time was to 
be required for the political system to digest the new industrial order. All 
the ferments and discontents of the 1870’s and i88o’s came to a head in 
the election of 1896 and led to a realignment of the old political cleavages 
by which the Republican combination gained new strength. 

The election of 1892 had given the Democratic party simultaneous con¬ 
trol of the Presidency and Congress for the first time since the Civil War. 
Its leadership had neither the capacity nor the disposition to annex to the 
party the smoldering elements of discontent.*"^ President Grover Cleveland, 

® Nathan Fine, Labor and Farmer Parties in the United States, 1828-1928 (New 
York: Rand School, 1928), p. 119. 

*For an account of the ideas of the leaders of protest, sec C. A. Madi.son, Critics 
and Crusaders (New York: Holt, 1947). 

® In 1892 division among the Republicans assured Democratic victory. Of Cleveland, 
A. W. Dunn says, “Big Business was behind him and there was no end of campaign 
money furnished to the national committee.”—Fro/« Harrison to Harding (New 
York: Putnam’s, 1922), I, p. 97. 
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by liis use of troops in the Pullman strike of 1894, earned the animosity 
of labor. IJy his support of the gold standard he alienated the western 
silver faction of his party, mainly western debtor agrarians hard pressed 
by deflation. 

Along w ith its other consequences industrialization brought the possi¬ 
bility of disastrous depressions. Financial panics were not new, but in the 
new industrialism contractions of economic activity struck both more 
sharply and more pervasively. Cleveland had the misfortune to be Presi¬ 
dent when the depression of 1893 came along. Banking and commercial 
failures, urban unemployment, industrial stagnation, and low farm prices 
led to heavy Democratic losses in the 1H94 congressional elections. Cleve¬ 
land had pushed through Congress a revision of the tariff, which fact 
probably had no bearing on tlie panic but enabled Republicans to claim 
that low tariffs did not assure prosperity. 

The forces of economic protest gained control of the Democratic con¬ 
vention of 1H96, disavowed the policies of Cleveland, and set forth to 
unite all varieties of opposition to the established order. The Democratic 
platform declared for the “free and unlimited coinage of both silver and 
gold at the present ratio of si.xtcen to one. . . In debating this plank 
VV'illiam Jennings Bryan stirred the delegates to a frenzy by his speech 
containing the famous passage: 

\Vc shall answer their demand for the gold standard by saying to them: 
“You shall not press down upon the brow of labor this crown of thorns. You 
shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.” 

By their stand on silver and their nomination of Bryan, the Democrats 
appropriated the chief issue of the Pe(»ple’s party, which had polled over a 
luillit)!! votes in 1892. After some debate on the dangers of fusion, the 
Populists also nominated Bryan. 

By its strategy in 1S96 the Republican party not only turned back the 
lirst serious threat to the governing coalition it had built; it also added 
elements of enduring strength to the combination. That strategy involved, 
lirst, advocacy of the gold standard; thus they wrote off the silver- 
j)roducing states and the advocates of the free coinage of silver. On its 
positiv e side, the strategy looked to the retention of the support of manu¬ 
facturing interests, the solidiflcation of the loyalties of financial groups, 
and the recruitment of a substantial vote from industrial labor. The nom¬ 
ination of McKinley, who had become in Congress the leading exponent 
of the protective tarilf, assured the loyalty of the traditional hard core of 
Republicanism—the manufacturing interests. Banking and finance were 
terrified by the threat of inflation and contributed generously to the party 
committed to the maintenance of the gold standard. 
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Democrats sought to unite industrial labor and w cstcni farmers by mak¬ 
ing free silver the symbol of their joint protest against the depredations of 
the plutocracy. Republicans countered, successfully, with several appeals. 
The panic of 1893 enabled them to make the Democrats the party of de¬ 
pression, a label that stuck for a generation. The protective tariff became, 
under the ministrations of Republican campaigners, an assurance of em¬ 
ployment to the factory worker as well as a boon to bis employer. Mc¬ 
Kinley, pictured on the billboards as the “Advance Agent of Prosperiry,” 
promised a full dinner pail. Even the gold standard had its appeal for fac¬ 
tory workers, who were educated about the effects of inflation on real 
wages, a process of instruction that included dire warnings by employers 
that factories would be shut down if the Democrats won. Bcvotid all these 
matters, both McKinley and his manager, Hanna, had a personal attrac¬ 
tiveness to the industrial w orker. Earlier in his career McKinley had, when 
it took courage, defended striking workingmen against prosecution and 
Hanna had earned the respect and affection of the workers in his own 
enterprises.** 

The cumulative effect of the planks shaped for specific sectors of the 
population w^as a broad appeal to all those of conservative instinct. I'he 
crusading Bryan was pictured as the leader of a ragtag band of radicals 
that would upset the foundations of the Republic. The gold standard 
itself became a symbol of financial rectitude which titillated the moral 
sensibilities of men, especially of mortgagees. 'The oblique reference by 
the Democratic platform to the action that should follow a reversal by a 
reconstituted Supreme Court of a recent decision holding the income ta.\ 
unconstitutional spurred the Republicans to greater effort and fed the 
anxieties of men of substance. 

The usual interpretation of the election of 1896 is that the manufac¬ 
turers and financiers of the East succeeded in persuading industrial work¬ 
ers to help them beat off the threat of the embattled agrarian debtors and 
radicals of the West. The reality seems to have been more complicated. 
The old Republican electoral following, inherited from the Civil War, 
w'as modified in several respects. Losses in the West w^crc more than offset 
by gains in the manufacturing states of the East. Republicans enlisted 
in their cause large numbers of industrial w'orkers. They carried tlie 10 
largest cities of the country. Within the cities all types of neighborhoods 

*The story is told that Hanna shocked his brethren of the Cleveland Union Club 
by the vigor of his comments about Pullman for his refusal to arbitrate the 1894 
strike. The most moderate observation was said to be: “A man who won’t meet his 
men half way is a God-damn fool.” Hanna, a salty character, has been maligned 
beyond his deserts. On his career, see Herbert Croly, Marcus Aionzo Hanna (New 
York: Macmillan, 1912). 
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Presidential Votes, 1896-1956 


Year Candidate 

Electoral 

Vote 

Popular Vote 
(in millions) 

Per Cent of 
Two-Party 
Vote 

1896 William McKinley (R) 

271 

7-1 

52.2 

William J. Rryan (D) 

176 

6.5 

47.8 

1900 William McKinley (R) 

292 

7-2 

53*1 

William J. Bryan (D) 

*55 

6.4 

46.9 

1904 'riicodorc Roosevelt (R) 

336 

7.6 

60.0 

Alton B. Parker (D) 

140 

5-1 

40.0 

190S William 1 L Taft (R) 

321 

7-7 

54-5 

William J. Bryan (D) 

162 

6.4 

45-5 

1912 William H. Taft (R) 

8 

3-5 

35.6 

VV'oodrow Wilson (D) 

435 

6.3 

64.4“ 

I'hcodorc Roosevelt (Prog.) 

88 

4.1 


1916 (Jharles Kvans I liighes (R) 

254 

8.5 

48.3 

Woodrow VV'ilson (D) 

277 

9.1 

51-7 

1920 W'arren (L I larding (R) 

404 

16.2 

63.8 

James M. (>ox (I)) 

127 

9.1 

36.2 

1924 Calvin (>)olidge (R) 

382 

* 5-7 

65.2 

John W.l>avis(I)) 

136 

8.4 

34.8 »> 

Robert M. La Follettc (Prog.) 

'3 

4.8 


1928 Herbert Hoover (R) 

444 

21.7 

58.5 

Alfred K. Smith (D) 

«7 

15.4 

41.5 

1932 I Icrbert 1 loover (R) 

59 

15.8 

40.9 

iManklin O. Roosevelt (D) 

472 

22.8 

59.1 

1936 Alfred Al. Landon (R) 

8 

16.7 

37-5 

I'ranklin 1 ). Roosevelt (D) 

523 

27.8 

62.5 

1940 Wendell L. W'illkic (R) 

82 

22.3 

45.0 

ITanklin D. Roosevelt (D) 

449 

27.2 

55-0 

1944 Thomas M. Dewey (R) 

99 

22.0 

46.2 

h'ranklin D. Roosevelt (D) 

432 

25.6 

53.8 

1948 Thomas K. Dewey (R) 

189 

22.0 

47-7 

Harry S. Truman (D) 

303 

24.1 

52.3 = 

Henry A. W^allacc (Prog.) 

0 

1.2 


J. Strom Thurmond (States’ 




Rights) 

39 

1.2 


1952 D\\ ight D. Fiscnhowcr(R) 

442 

33.8 

55.8 

Adlai K. Stevenson (D) 

89 

27-3 

44-5 

1956 Dwight D. Kisenhower (R) 

457 

35.6 

57.8 

Adlai K. Stevenson (D) 

74 

26.0 

42.2 


“Percentage division: Taft, 25.1; Wilson, 45.3; Roosevelt, 29.6. 

** Percentage division: Coolidge, 54.3; Davis, 29.0; La Follettc, 16.7. 

Percentage division: Dewey, 45.4; Truman, 49.8-, Wallace, 2.4; Thurmond, 2.4. 
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—working class, middle class, and upper class- shirred from their 189: 
vote toward the Republicans. Here and there wards returned Democratic 
majorities but there were fewer such wards and they were Democratic 
by smaller margins than in 1892. Moreover, in New England a marked 
rural shift to the Republicans occurred. Rural Yankee Democrats, u ho 
were more numerous than might now be supposed, moved over to the 
Republican ranks more or less permanently. Such gains as the Democrats 
made w'ere in the silver-mining states; both mineow ners and mine work¬ 
ers plumped for free silver with the same enthusiasm as tlic western farmer 
but for a different reason.’^ 

/ goo: Imperialism. The Republican coalition, forged and tempered in the 
heat of the 1896 campaign, was to prevail in national affairs until 1912. 
That election, in effect, determined who w^as to govern for the next 
16 years. It did not settle much else. The social strains and frictions 
emerging from industrialization remained to plague the Republican lead¬ 
ership as it sought to hold together a dominant coalition. 

'The McKinley Administration redeemed its tariff pledge by the Dingley 
bill of 1897, which tied the manufacturing interests of tlic nation even 
more closely to the Republican party. Before the campaign of 1900 the 
Spanish-American War intervened and furnished the new issue of imperi¬ 
alism. The upsurge of national fervor induced by war redounded to the 
advantage of the party in power, which also had the good fortune to have 
the currency problem eased through no effort of its own—new gold 
strikes increased the money supply. An upward movement of industrial 
production contributed to Republican popularity. McKinley had no 
difficulty in obtaining renomination by the 1900 Republican convention. 
Ehe principal event of the convention, as it later turned our, w as the nom¬ 
ination of Theodore Roosevelt, a person cordially distrusted by Hanna, 
for the Vice-Presidency. Matt Quay, Pennsylvania boss, wdio had a 
grudge against Hanna, joined with Boss Platt of New' ^■ork, who wanted 
to be rid of Roosevelt as governor of New York, to bring about the 
nomination.” Western Republicans, still restive under control of the party 
by financial and manufacturing interests, welcomed the Roosevelt nom¬ 
ination. 

^Akircus Daly, the Montana silver miner, backed the Bryan campaign by 
tributing more than $300,000, or so his son-in-law reports. See J. \V. Gerard, My 
First Eighty-Three Years in America (Garden City: Doublcday, 1951), pp. 91-92- 

* McKinley refused to permit Hanna to use the power of the Administration to 
control the vice-prcsidcntial nomination. Hanna is supposed to have remarked: ^ 

any of you realize that there’s only one life between that madman and the Presi¬ 
dency? Platt and Quay are no better than idiots!”—A. VV. Dunn. From Harrison 
to Harding (New York: Putnam’s, 1922), p. 335. 
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The Democrats again nominated Bryan, who contended that the cam¬ 
paign was only another episode in the battle of “Democracy against 
Plutocracy.” The contestants were the same; only the issues were new, 
he argued. He viewed imperialism as merely another manifestation of plu¬ 
tocratic inlluence. 'fhe party platform asserted “that no nation can long 
endure half republic and half empire.” Imperialism “abroad will lead 
cjuickly and inevitably to despotism at home.” The Democracy declared 
mofiopolies to he “indefensible and intolerable.” The charge was that 
“trusts are the legitimate product of Republican policies, that they are 
fostered by Republican laws, and that they arc protected by the Repub¬ 
lican administration, in return for campaign subscriptions and political 
support.” The Democrats denounced the Dingley tariff as a “trust breed¬ 
ing measure,” and reaffirmed the 1896 declaration in favor of the free 
coinage of silver. I'hey oppijsed “government by injunction” and pro¬ 
posed the creation of a Department of Labor. 

The Democrats were unable to crack the Republican coalition by these 
appeals. The Democratic percentage of the total popular vote fell only 
slightly, but the electoral vote was more favorable to McKinley than in 
i8</). Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, Utah, and Washington returned 
to the Republican fold, while Kentucky atoned for its apostasy of 1896 
bv going for Bryan. 

RooH’zrlt the First. After McKinley’s assassination Theodore Roosevelt 
succeeded to the Presidency as well as to the task of holding together the 
Republican coalition. I le saw the potential rifts in Republican ranks and 
rook steps to cut into the Democratic monopoly of championship of the 
underdog. I le sought to shift Republican policies in the same direction 
that the Democrats had been moving, only not so far. 

The parry’s conscryatiye wing, under the leadership of Senator Nelson 
\y. Aldrich, held firm control of Congress, and Roosevelt recognized the 
strength of these formidai)lc opponents. For the duration of McKinley’s 
incomplete term, Roosevelt did nor challenge the conservative wing in 
Congress but acted in areas in which he did not need congressional col¬ 
laboration. lit 1902 Roosevelt’s Attorney General instituted antitrust pro- 
ceeilings against the Northern Securities combination, a scheme to restrict 
competition between railroad titans for Chicago-Seattle traffic, and 
thereby lifted the spirits of those western Republicans who regarded 
trusts and railroads as the villains grinding down the poor and honest. In 
the same year the anthracite miners struck, and the operators stood on the 
(h)d-gi\en rights of property and refused to negotiate. Roosevelt inti- 
mateil that federal troops might be used to take" control of the mines, 
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which would be operated by the government unless the mincowners 
arbitrated the dispute. Up to this time the use of troops in indii>trial dis¬ 
putes had been reserved for the benefit of employers. Roosevelt’s action 
set off fine displays of profanity in the Union League clubs but renewed 
the Republican loyalties of workers and progressives. 

1^04: De?tiocrats as reactionaries. Roosevelt’s tactics l:(dped luild to the 
party those recruited to its support in 1896, but they disturbed the manu¬ 
facturing and financial interests. To them, Roosevelt was “unsafe,” an 
estimate based on his actions in the coal strike, in tlie 'Northern Securities 
case, and on the muscular tone of his oratory critical of abuses in high 
places. Yet they had no alternative candidate and Roosc\'elt won the 1904 
nomination. 

As 1904 approached, Bryan argued that the Democrats, to retain their 
position as the party of protest, should take even more advanced positions, 
but the conservative wing triumphed in the nomination of Judge Alton 
B. Parker of the New York Court of Appeals. Southern Democrats, hope¬ 
ful of victory and patronage, joined with the Northeastern conservatives 
in a nomination which squeezed the meaning from the platform’s ringing 
denunciations of the trusts.^ 

Roosevelt’s gestures to tlie West, to the progressives, and to labor held 
tlieir support, and to the conservatives his bark, impressively ferocious 
though it was, seemed w orse than his bite. The Democratic party’s turn 
to conservatism puslied its percentage of the total popular vote down to 
37.6, the lowest point it was to reach until 1924. 

After he became President in his own right in 1904, Roosevelt took a 
somewhat stronger line in the fraternal differences among Republican 
factions. On some, but by no means all, issues lie threw his strength to 
tlie progressive wing of the party. The battle was joined in the congres¬ 
sional dispute over railroad regulation; Aldrich led the eastern wing of the 
party against granting power to the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
fix rates to go into effect immediately. I'he western radical wing of the 
party, supported by shippers, recruited support from the Democrats to 
pass the Hepburn bill. Roosevelt stirred up popular enthusiasm fr)r other 
measures that the conservative branch of his party viewed with alarm. 
The Pure Food and Drug Act thus became law, as did legislation pro¬ 
viding for the inspection of meat-packing houses. 

“The story circulated that the Democrats had been promised amjdc eampaign 
funds if they nominated a safe and sane man but the arrangement fell through after 
the Democratic convention and after the moneyed interests had made peace with 
Roosevelt. See A. W. Dunn, Frnn Harrison to Hardin!^, 1 , p. 403. 
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iQoS: Taft and the progressives. As 1908 approached the coalition con¬ 
structed bv iMcKinlcv and Hanna and perfected by Roosevelt was sub¬ 
jected to grow ing internal strains. The business wing of the party became 
more reluctant to pay the price of power, that is, acquiescence in Roose¬ 
velt’s leanings tow ard progressivism. Yet it was evident that the Democrats, 
disillusioned by the results of their conservative turn of 1904, would make 
capital of a resurgence of standpattism among the Republicans. Roosevelt 
exerted himself to unite the Republican party on William Howard Taft, 
an heir to carr\’ on the Roosevelt tradition. In this endeavor he had to 
conciliate the party’s conservative branch, which feared a continuation 
of his policies. He also had to persuade the progressive element of the 
party that I'aft subscribed to the articles of progressive faith. The con¬ 
servatives, oddl\' enough, swallowed Taft with bitter protest; the progres¬ 
sives rook Roosevelt’s word that Taft was one of the anointed. 

Taft, victorious over the luckless Brvan, soon departed from the Roose¬ 
velt policies—and the fat w'as in the fire. Taft lacked Roosevelt’s capacity 
to ride horses determined to veer off in different directions, but by Taft’s 
time the elements of the Republican combination were becoming more 
diflicult to manage. I hc progressive wing of the party had become 
stronger and the spirit of revolt within the party flourished. Into the 
progressive movement most of the old streams of protest had merged, 
riiar movement, whose temper is difficult to reconstruct, w'as a mixture 
of economic discontent, of middle-class protest against plutocratic influ¬ 
ences, aiul of moral and religious fervor, as wxll as of more than a trace 
of sectionalism. It denounced special privilege and bossism, and fought 
for popular rule. It supported the direct primary, which was coming into 
use. Direct election of Senators was urged, and in some western states 
w as becoming a reality although the constitutional forms w'cre preserved. 

I he Senate, the “millionaires’ club’’ and a bulwark of property, was 
thus threatened. Conservatives became panicky as the initiative and ref¬ 
erendum spread, riic muckrakers uncovered graft and corruption in high 
places; the new cheap magazines disseminated their wu'itings widely. 
State after state elected progressive governors, who drove through their 
legislatures tax and regulatory measures unpleasant for corporation ex¬ 
ecutives to contemplate. Courageous men challenged the pillaging of 
municipalities by combinations of corrupt political organizations and 
special interests. City after city elected reform administrations, and muni¬ 
cipal ow nership of street railw ays became a favorite cause among reform¬ 
ers. Cambling houses were raided and houses of joy closed. Business 
enterprise of every kind quaked; the day of judgment apparently had 
come. The ordained institutions were said to be threatened and right- 
thinking men bemoaned the decay of our society, the rise of the pro- 
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letariat, and the wickedness of demagogues, like Roosevelt, who catered 
to the masses.^® 

The progressive movement had, in addition to its moral overtones, some 
substantial economic foundations. Midwestern Republican farmers, as w ell 
as the Democrats, demanded a reconsideration of tariff policy. Agitation 
to that end had been noisy as early as 1903, v\ hen Mark Hanna took the 
position that, as things were, the Republican party sliould stand pat on 
the existing tariff law. He knew, said Herbert Croly, that “the tariff was 
the keystone of the whole Republican system. He knew that any revision 
upward would not be tolerated by public opinion, and any revision down¬ 
ward would tear the party to pieces.” From another quarter, the Repub¬ 
lican coalition was threatened by labor. In 1906 the AFL, in its Bill of 
Grievances, asserted that the Congress had “been entirely preoccupied 
looking after the interests of vast corporations and predatory wealth.” In 
the campaign of 1908 the Federation threw its weight, such as it was, to 
the Democrats, who had adopted platform planks favorable to labor. 

Fate dropped the amiable and obese Taft into this situation. As he was 
at heart no crusader, his sympathies lay with the conservative wing of 
tlie party. Desirous of maintaining party unity, he lacked tlie adroitness 
to manage its warring factions. He had in his following Republicans like 
Aldrich of Rhode Island, high priest of protectionism, and equally gen¬ 
uine Republicans like La Follettc of Wisconsin, hero of the progressives. 
Under Taft’s heavy touch the Republican alliance began to disintegrate. 
His Administration got off to an inanspicious start in a battle over tariff 
revision. The 1908 platform, to placate Republicans of the corn and wheat 
producing areas, had declared “unequivocally for a revision of tlw tariff 
by a special sc.s.sion of Congress immediately following the inauguration 
of the next President.” Taft called the special session and Aldrich led tlie 
high-tariff forces in Congrc.s.s. Chided about his deviation from party 
promises, Aldrich responded that the promi.se was for “rcvi.sion,” not 
necessarily downward. Midwestern Senators—La Follettc of Wisconsin, 
Dolliver of Iowa, Beveridge of Indiana, Cummins of Iowa, Bristow of 
Kansas, Clapp of Minnesota—opposed the Aldrich leadership, but the 
right wing of the party triumphed and passed a bill distinctly to the 

^“The spirit of the progressive movemenr can be sensed from the The Aiitobiog- 
raphy of William Allen White (New York. Macmillan, 1946). 

Marcus Alonzo Hanna, p. 418. Tariff legislation with specific rates on specific 
commodities—in contrast with a uniform ad valorem rate on all imports—constituted 
a wonderfully effective means for creating a lively sense of party obligation. Never 
could there be doubt about who received what benefits from whom. By the same 
token the making of tariffs required a ckilled political hand to maximize the cumula¬ 
tion of obligation, for each spe^.ific action antagonized some people as it gratified 
others. 
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advantage of eastern interests. Taft’s inept leadership on the tariff ques¬ 
tion l)rought disfavor which was compounded by his departures from 
the Rof)seveltian conservation policies. He hobbled again in negotiating a 
reciprocity treaty with Canada which, had it gone into effect, would have 
sul)jcctcd the western farmer to competition from Canadian farm 
products and have aided the eastern manufacturer. Finally, perhaps in an 
attempt to retrieve the favor of the progressives, tlie Administration initi¬ 
ated antitrust prosecutions whicli made enemies of some prominent Re- 
piiblicans of the industrial world. 

riie Republicnn coalition fell apart. In 1910 progressive Republicans 
joined w ith Democrats to cut dow n tiie pow ers of the Speaker of the 
I louse, a post that had become under “Uncle Joe” Cannon a symbol of 
standpat dominance of the Republican party. Taft failed in the primaries 
of 1910 to purge tlie Republican party of those of progressive bent, and 
the country returned a Democratic majority to the House. 1 he remainder 
of liis term was marked by further division w’ithin the Republican party 
and by the formation of the battle lines for 1912. 

Democratic Interlude and the New Freedom 

If a party is to govern, it must bring into mutually advantageous al¬ 
liance an aggregate of interests powerful enough to win a presidential 
election. If it is to govern for long, it must sec that the loaves and fishes 
are divided in a manner to command popular approbation. The alliance 
coiurivcd by McKinley and I lanna and continued by Theodore Roosevelt 
amassed power to govern for a substantial period, but it could not solve 
the problem of the loaves and fishes. Roosevelt made gestures tow'ard 
reform but in the main they were heroic verbalisms W'ith a political func¬ 
tion rather than an operational effect. Few indeed were the actions from 
to 191: tlirected tow ard basic res(»lution of the dislocations associated 
with indvistriali/ation already apparent in 1896. Yet such problems do not 
take care of themselves and the campaign of 1912 set off a notable debate 
on their solution. Roth sliadcs of Republicanism had champions in the 
debate. The Democrats, under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson, put 
forw ard their program as they attempted to anne.x to their rock-bottom 
strength in the South and in the northern urban centers those elements 
of the people resentful of Republicnn policies. 

Canipai^}! of 1912. The campaign of 1912 stands out as one of the fabulous 
chapters of American politics. Roosevelt campaigned energetically to w'in 
the Republican nomination and to regain control of the party, but the 
Taft Administration controlled a majority of the delegates. Roosevelt was 
undoubtedly the choice of the ma.ss of the party in so far as its wishes 
w ere expressed in those states choosing convention delegates by the direct 
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primary. Taft, however, had early signed up the delegates of the southern 
states and was able to control a convention marked by controversy. The 
progressives, asserting that they had been robbed,'^ proceeded to bolt 
the Republican party and to found the Progressiv.: party, w ith Roosevelt 
as its standard-bearer. It was a personal party, a party pcrnicaied with in¬ 
tense moral flavor, a crusade for righteousness or at least a iiiovcnient ra¬ 
tionalized in terms of righteousness. Progressive concl.n cs were w out to 
sing the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,’' and Roosevelt’s speech to the 
Progressive convention was billed as a “Confession of Faith.” 

Roosevelt, with his doctrine of “New Nationalism,” lifted political dis¬ 
cussion to a new plane of sophistication. He attacked the virtues of weak 
government and expounded the idea that a government, as strong as it 
need be, should use its powers to promote the liberties of the weak against 
the greed of those in high places. For the traditional antitrust demonology 
that proposed to cure economic ills by jailing a few rascals, he substituted 
the idea of public control of more or less inevitable industrial combines. 
This idea was not unacceptable to Progressive men of wcaMi, who re¬ 
garded some type of governmental control as in the cards. Roosevelt 
espoused all the progressive panaceas calculated to make government more 
responsive to tlic people: direct primaries, a nation-w ide preference pri¬ 
mary for candidates for the Presidency, the popular election of Senators, 
the initiative, referendum, and recall. The Progressives also pledged 
themselves to a long list of specific reforms: prohibition of cliild labor, 
mininnim wages for women, the eight-hour day, regulation of security 
sales, social insurance, the establishment of a Department of Labor, and 
others. 

Fhc Democrats, still mindful of the electoral catastrophe that followed 
their conservative turn in 1904, determined to set a progressive tone for 
their ow n campaign. But this determination came after no little dispute in 
their national convention. Bryan, still the outstanding figure of the party, 
put the convention into an uproar—^and the Democratic conservatives; 
into a corner—by proposing the following resolution: 

Resolved, That in this crisis in our party’s career and in our country’s history 
this convention sends greetings to the people of the United States, and assures 
them that the party of Jefferson and of Jackson is still the champion of popular 
government and equality before the law. As proof of our fidelity to the people, 
we hereby declare ourselves opposed to the nomination of any candidate for 
President who is representative of or under obligation to J. Pierpont Morgan, 
1 homas F. Ryan, August Belmont, or any other member of the privilege- 
hunting and favor-seeking class. 

Be It Further Resolved, That we demand the withdrawal from this conven- 

Victor Rosewater, Republican national chairman in 1912, rebuts the charge of 
thievery in Back Stage in 1^12 (Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1932). 
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tion of any delegate or delegates constituting or representing the above-named 
class. 

The conservative wing of the party fumed, but to have voted down 
the resolution v\'ould have been bad politics indeed. To accept it would 
make difficult the nomination of a conservative candidate. The second 
clause of the resolution would have compelled some eminent gentlemen 
to retire from the convention. After Mr. Bryan withdrew that clause, the 
conservatives manfully voted for the resolution. And the cartoonists pic¬ 
tured Bryan burning the progressive brand into the hide of the Demo¬ 
cratic donkey. 

Woodrow Wilson won the nomination, after Champ Clark of Missouri 
had attained a iiiajority but not the two-thirds then necessary to nom¬ 
inate. Wilson, a recent convert to progressivism, had been president of 
Princeton University and governor of New Jersey. His doctrines be¬ 
longed to an older tradition than those of Roosevelt; his “New Freedom” 
stemmed from Jefferson. He sought to free men from restraints, monopo¬ 
listic or otherwise, which restricted their liberties and prevented the full 
use of their talents. He regarded Roosevelt’s “New Nationalism” with its 
powerful state as a threat to liberty. 'Hie Wilsonian doctrine, Roosevelt 
retorted, was “rural toryism,” which would, if applied, lead to the repeal 
of all legislation for the protection of the social and industrial rights of 
man. 

'I'aft could not compete in the campaign with men of the histrionic 
talents of Roosevelt and Wilson. He was a poor third in the running, poll¬ 
ing ,\4H6 ,()oo votes to 4,118,000 for Roosevelt and 6,296,000 for Wilson. 
The Republican split gave W'ilson the victory. 'Hie electtiral vote was; 
W'llson, 4^5; Roosevelt, 88; 'I'aft, 8. 'Hic split within the Republican party 
w.is not sectional, although Rooseielt’s popular vote was highest generally 
in the Mivldlc and Far West. He won the electoral vote of Michigan, Min¬ 
nesota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Washington, and 11 of the 13 
votes of California. 

Wilson and the Presidency. Wilson brought to the Presidency both a 
program and a conception of presidential responsibility for leadership in 
the enactment of a party’s legislative program. Supported by the spirit of 
progressivism abroad in the land, he pushed through Congress a remark¬ 
able program of legislation to cope with longstanding problems of the 
new’ industrial order. 

The tariff had been debated for over a decade, but the Wilson Admin- 

'M'or Bryan's account of the convention, see W. J. Bryan, and M. B. Bryan, The 
Memoirs of Wiltiam Jennings Bryan (Philadelphia: United Publishers, 1925), Pt. I, 
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istration actually reduced the tariff—an action especially pleasinir to the 
southern wing of the party. The tariff bill included an income tax; the 
Democrats came to power just as the income-tax amendment, proposed 
in 1909 by a coalition of Democrats and Republican insurgents, had fimllv 
been ratified. The currency problem—reflected in the agitation of ihe 
Grangers, the Grcenbackers, the Populists, and the fivesilvcritcs of 1896 
—was dealt with by the establishment of the Federal Rc<.'rvc System. I he 
solution differed from the panaceas proposed earlier, but the Reserve Act 
rectified shortcomings of the banking system that had plagued the country 
for decades. I'he Federal Trade Commission was created to attack the 
problem of restraints on competition in a manner different from the tra¬ 
ditional antitrust procedures. The Clayton Act, in addition to its provi¬ 
sions regarding monopolies, exempted labor unions from the antitrust 
laws and contained other provisions that enabled Samuel Gompers, over- 
optiinistically, to hail it as the “Magna Carta of Labor.” Wilson approved 
an act safeguarding the rights of seamen. The Adamson Act fixed an eight- 
hour day for railroad workers. 

After reversing his earlier views, Wilson urged the adoption of a statute 
prohibiting child labor, a law later to be held void. Tlie Democrats also 
had something for the farmer: the Federal Farm Loan Act created banks 
to make long-term loans at low rates of interest. Governmental iittcrven- 
tion on so many fronts amounted in its day to a bold assault on tlie prob¬ 
lems of the time. Afild though it seems in retrospect, it aroused acrimo¬ 
nious opposition from those—mainly the business brass of the Republican 
party—w ho regarded themselves as injured thereby, fly the same token 
the program strengthened the Democratic loyalties of those wdio had put 
Wilson into officc.^'^ 

1916: “f/e Kept Us Out of War,"’ The thinness of the Democratic margin 
of victory in 1916 indicated that Wilson had not yet constructed a new 
coalition capable of assuming a dominant role for long. His early legisla¬ 
tive successes welded new support to the Democratic party, l)ut perhaps 
the fact that war intervened prevented the completion of the task of weav- 
ing together a new coalition with lasting cohesiveness. At any rate war 
checked the tide of reform, and in the campaign of 1916 the conservative- 
progressive issue loomed less large than that of foreign policy. The Re¬ 
publicans, chastened by the experience of 1912, went beyond the ranks 
of the dedicated standpatters and nominated Charles Evans Hughes, who 
had gained renown for his w^ork in the Armstrong investigation of life 
insurance and for his moderately progressive record as governor of New 

'*For a discussion of Wilson’s ideas, see Richard Hofstadter, The American Po¬ 
litical Tradition (New York: Vintage Books, 1954)1 ch. 10. 
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York. The regular Republican organization attempted in other ways to 
bring back into the fold those who had followed the Progressives out of 
the party in 1912. Roosevelt refused to accept the Progressive nomination 
again, and Hughes and Wilson fought a two-party battle in which 
I lughes’ austerity evoked little enthusiasm; the Democratic record, with 
the aid of some ineptness in Republican campaign management, brought 
victory. 

1 he Democratic organization emphasized the slogan, “He Kept Us Out 
of War,” hut the candidate refused to commit himself to a position that 
might later restrict his freedom of action. On foreign policy the issue 
was iKjt clearly drawn; both parties were for American rights and ade- 
(jiiatc preparedness. I hey differed on wlio should be responsible for exe¬ 
cuting the policy. T he polling resulted in an electoral vote of 277 to 254. 
Wilson carried the states of the Solid South and the West and broke into 
Republican territory to capture Ohio and New Hampshire. Professor 
Riitkley attributes Wilson’s victory in Ohio and California to the support 
of organized labor; railway workers were especially fearful that Repub¬ 
licans would repeal the Adamson Act, an inference from Hughes’ attacks 
on the eight-hour day.’*' 

Soon w ar came, and of war little can be .said. Domestic politics was not 
ailjountcd, but the issues became dillcrcnt. Wilson’s handling of foreign 
aflairs arou.sed the animo.sity of Republican senatorial leaders, 'fhe .sena¬ 
torial cabal that defeated the League of Nations won control of the Re¬ 
publican party and removed from it the last taint of the progressive spirit 
of 1912. In the campaign of 19iS Wilson appealed to the country to return 
Democratic (longrcssmen who would support him in his policies; but it 
rcturneil a l^epublican majority to the I louse—the period of normalcy 
liad be gun. 

Nonnulctj and Ite Aftermath^ 1920-1932 

\\ hen alarums and iliversions distract the people, tho.se with a steady 
eye on the main chance can nuke hay. In their energetic and unremitting 
pursuit of short-term gain.s, they may build up their accountability for a 
day of rcekomng w Inch, blindly, they believe w ill never come. Of alarums 
atul diversions there was no lack in 1920. Di.sillu.sionment displaced the 
w artime spirit of idealism. Appeals for a return to isolation struck a re¬ 
sponsive chord; the .\merican people acted like an ostrich hell-bent for a 
sandpilc. N'oters oi Irislt and German extraction, in revenge for Demo- 
ciatic alliance witlt the British, were notably susceptible to isolationist 
oratory. .Amidst this confusion, the business elements gained unchallenged 
coittrol of the Republican party. The progressives by and large were dead 

^^Ayncrhwj Politic jI Parties, pp. 36a-369. 
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and gone. The war had given a tremendous fillip to business expansion and 
a new generation of corporate leaders had come t(/ power. The interests 
that had been dominant within the party before u)ii climbed back into 
the saddle. Yet this generation had neither the sagacity nor the restraint 
of McKinley and Hanna who took the elementary prcc. ution of carefully 
tending their political fences outside the business community. 

Harding and Cooiidge. In the preliminaries to the Republican convention 
of 1920 the Republican senatorial leadership controlled the Republican 
organization. It was clear that the nominee would be a safe and sane man 
unlikely to challenge the primacy of the elder statesmen of the Senate. 
The mantle fell on Warren G. Harding, undistinguished in his record as 
a Senator and unmarked by any characteristic of greatness as an Ohio 
newspaper editor and publisher. In the convention maneuvers leading to 
his nomination, the principal leaders, says William Allen White, “wore 
unwittingly the collar of some commodity unit: steel, coal, oil, textile, 
banking, copper.” The Republican platform reflected the views of the 
old guard, but made some genuflection to progressive principles. On the 
question of the League of Nations, the party stood for an “international 
association” to be based upon “international justice.” I'he platform prom¬ 
ised international agreements to “meet the full duty of America to civiliza¬ 
tion and humanity,” but “without surrendering the right of the American 
people to exercise its judgment and its power in favor of justice and 
peace.” In this language there could be found no germ of a strong inter¬ 
national organization to promote peace. 

Probably the Democrats had lost the election before the campaign be¬ 
gan. The party chose James M. Cox, former governor of Ohio and an¬ 
other newspaper editor, as its presidential candidate. Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt, then a young man of no great consequence who had been Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, accepted the vice-presidential nomination. I'lic 
Democratic party stood on Wilson’s record, advocated entrance of the 
United States into the League of Nations, condemned the Republican 
party generally, and went dovm to inglorious defeat. Harding’s promise 
of “normalcy” voiced the feelings of a nation weary of war, eager to 
restore things as they had been. Harding swept the nation witli an elec¬ 
toral vote of 404 to 127. The western states moved back into the Repub¬ 
lican column, and Cox carried only 11 southern states. 

In the Harding and Cooiidge Administrations finance and industry be¬ 
came dominant. No measure enacted by the Democrats for the control of 
business was repealed, but such laws were made harmless by tempered 
administration. Government by injunction prevailed, and labor was put 
in its place, a tactic that would have drawn corrosive comment from 
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Mark Hanna. Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, preached the 
reduction of taxation of the rich in order that they might invest their 
money in employment-producing enterprise. Much of it, however, went 
into stock-market speculation. The Republican Administration, under the 
prodding of midwestern insurgents, expanded the farm credit system but 
this step was not enough to quiet the graingrowers, another anchor point 
in the old Republican combination. Even in Coolidge’s first Administration 
tlie midwestern farmer was on a rampage, asserting that prosperity did 
not trickle down to him. The advocates of farm relief in forms ancestral 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act, began to make themselves heard. 

1924: Mediocrity vs. mediocrity. The New England rectitude of Calvin 
Coolidge and mounting prosperity carried the Republicans triumphantly 
through the election of 1924; so weak was the spirit of protest that the 
country paid little heed to the Teapot Dome scandals. The Democratic 
party, rent by internecine struggle, did little to encourage the public in 
the belief that it had the capactiy to govern. Its 1924 national convention 
was a savage bout beautiful to behold. The points of internal weakness in 
the coalition that is tlie Democratic party made themselves manifest; when 
urban Irisli Catholics disagree with rural Protestants bitterness is bound to 
ensue. The New York convention fought over wdiat, if anything, should 
be said in condemnation of the Ku Klux Klan, but most of all it fought 
over wlieflier Alfred E. Smith or William G. McAdoo would be the 
party nominee. Behind Smith were arrayed the urban. Catholic, and 
"liberal”—by now some people w ere beginning to suspect that prohibition 
did not come up to forecast—elements of the party. McAdoo had the 
support of the southern, rural, dry, Protestant sectors. A hundred ballots 
could not break the deadlock and on the one hundred and third ballot 
the convention compromised on John W. Davis. 

The Democracy, in its platform Hayed the Republicans w ith might and 
main, but the conservative, though eminent, John W. Davis had neither 
the beliefs nor the manners of a leader of protest. He could give no punch 
to the platform charge that the Republican party believed "that prosperity 
must originate w ith the special interests and seep down through the chan¬ 
nels of trade to the less favored industries, to the w'age earners and small 
salaried employees.” The resolutions’ writers proclaimed: “A vote for 
CCoolidge is a vote for chaos.” riicy charged that the Mellon tax plan was 
"a tievicc to relieve multimillionaires at the expense of other taxpayers”; 
they denounced the Eordney-McCumber tariff as “class legislation which 
defrauds the people for the benefit of a few.” They announced that the 
"predatory interests” had, "by supplying Republican campaign funds, sys¬ 
tematically purchased legislative favors and administrative immunity.” 
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The oratory had little effect on the electorate. I'hc Republican affirma¬ 
tion of “its devotion to orderly government unde • the guarantees em¬ 
bodied in the constitution” probably had no more ci - jct. Tlic Republicans 
pointed to prosperity, to the reduction of taxation, to tlic w ise tariff pro¬ 
visions that had been enacted, to measures for the benefit of agriculture. 

The Republican landslide gave Coolidge 382 electoral votes to 136 for 
Davis, rhe Democratic proportion of the total popular \ 'tc fell to an all 
time low. Wise men predicted that the day of the Democratic party w as 
done; but all was not well within the Republican party. Its midwestern 
wing w^as restive and limited secession occurred in 1924 in support of the 
Farmer-Labor candidacies of Robert AI. La Follette and Burton K. 
Wheeler, wdio polled about one out of every eight popular votes in rhe 
nation. The Farmer-Labor platform proclaimed the great issue as “the 
control of government and industry by private monopoly.” 

After the election of 1924 the Coolidge xAdministration yielded no 
great legislative achievement. The midw^cstern agrarians of the Republican 
party became more vocal and succeeded in passing the McNary-I Iaugen 
bill, wiiich Coolidge vetoed. The plaints of the farmer were drowned by 
the unprecedented prosperity of the speculators. Whether Coolidge was 
wdse enough or whether he could have done anything to check the coming 
crash is problematic. William Allen White concluded that Coolidge per¬ 
fectly expressed the dominant forces of the day.^'* How^ever that may be, 
Coolidge rode the tide; but, apparently sensing what was coming, in 1927 
he chose not to run in 1928. Airs. Coolidge, at a family gathering, w as re¬ 
ported to have explained: “Poppa says there’s a depression coming.” 

Hoover and the crash. With Coolidge’s renunciation of the 1928 nomina¬ 
tion, I Icrbert Hoover, his Secretary of Commerce, was soon in full cry 
after the nomination. Tagged by friend as the “Great Engineer” and by 
enemy as the “Wonder Boy,” Hoover easily outdistanced other aspirants 
for the Republican nomination. He had to convince the Republican or¬ 
ganizations that he could w’in; he did not belong to tlie inner circle of Re¬ 
publicanism as had Harding and Coolidge. By the nomination of Hoover, 
the Republicans yielded somewhat to the discontent within the party, for 
Hoover had accomplishments to his credit that placed him in a different 
category from the old-fashioned standpatter. 

Northeastern elements of the party dominated the convention and easily 
overrode the demands of midw'cstern farm leaders for more positive prom¬ 
ises to farmers. The prohibition issue aroused debate, but the party pledged 
itself to the vigorous enforcement of prohibition. The old Republican 

Furitan in Babylon (New York: Macmillan, 1938). 

” Ibid., p. 366. 
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stniul Ijy, the protccti\ c rnriff, was acclaimed as the source of all prosperity 
and as a t)oon to c\ crv' section and to every class, although it was conceded 
that some revisir)n of existing arrangements might be required in the light 
of the s\ Ol id sitiiali(»n. 

I he Democrats again essayed their role as the party of protest, but 
again denHjnstratcil the incohesiveness of the elements that must make up 
such a parr\' in comparison with the tics that bind a party whose ranks 
inclmle the solid industrial and financial interests. The conditions were not 
ri})e for a party of protest to win, but in making their nomination, the 
Democrats consjiired w itli the b)rccs working for titeir defeat. They chose 
Alfred I". Smitli of New Yttrk as their nominee. A dripping wet, he re¬ 
nounced the party’s dry platform plank. A child of the streets of New 
\ ork, he could not induce the midwestern farmers to believe that the 
Democratic farm-relief plank meant what it said. A Catholic, he could 
not persuade main' Protestants that the Pope would not make of the 
White I louse a liranch N'atican. 

1 loo\er later remarked that “the growing left-wing movement, embrac¬ 
ing main' of the ‘intelligentsia,’ Hocked to Governor Smith’s support,” 
while Hoover committed himself to “the American system, as opposed 
to all forms of collectivism.” Such questions were pushed to the back¬ 
ground l)y the tempest over religion and prohibition which operated to 
Kepul)lican advantage. In the South Smith’s religion and his wetness were 
too much for dry, native-w bite Protestants. Hoover broke into the Solid 
South, anil carried I'loriila, Kentucky, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ten¬ 
nessee, and I'exas. I'hc electoral vote was 444 to 87. Had they studied the 
election returns more closely, the Democrats could have found cheer, 

I heir proportion of the total popular vote jumped to 40.8 per cent from 
the 19:4 (igure of zS.H. rhey w on the electoral vote of Rhode Island and 
.Massachusetts, an omen of further growth of Democratic support in ur¬ 
ban, Catholic, industrial centers. In every state north of the Ohio and east 
of tlie Mississippi their proportion of the total popular vote increased over 
the 1924 level. Hoover ran powerfully in the northern and eastern rural 
precincts but Smith boosted Democratic strength in the metropolitan and 
manufacturing centers. 

In the cruelty of the polemics of politics Air. Hoover became the sym¬ 
bol of the failures of an era, an attribution of responsibility far beyond the 
capacities of any individual, even though he may be President of the 
United States. Yet the governing coalition of w'hich he had been a part 
had, it seemed almost as by an urge toward self-destruction, pursued 
policies that could only sap its ow n foundations. Nor did the crowed 
running the country have the will or the ingenuity to tackle any of the 

^Wte/z/oirs of Herbert Hoover 1920-19^^ (New York: Macmillan, 1952), p. 202. 
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great problems of management of the new industrial order which were, 
by now, becoming more and more acute. That incapacity to act had its 
background in the long dedication of the Republican party to the belief 
that the economic system, if left alone, would rake care of itself. “ The 
abdication of responsibility revealed in 1929,” says Professor Stromberg, 
“grew from the whole tradition of negativism ripeniug for upwards of 
fifty years. No group of men could have achieved sucli magnificent inep¬ 
titude spontaneously.” Whatever the explanation, the policies of tlie 
1920’s paved the way for national disaster and for a s\\ ecping reconsidera¬ 
tion of governmental policy. 

The Democratic Era 

The presidential election of 1932 marked a turning point in American 
party history. Under the impact of the Great Depression, the Republican 
follow ing disintegrated and the circumstances were created for the forma¬ 
tion of a new Democratic party. The new Democratic party built on its 
old foundations and enlisted much larger proportions of tite economically 
less-favored groups. Under its leadership occurred the broadest govern¬ 
mental intervention in economic affairs that the nation had seen in times 
of peace and far-rcacliing measures of reform were enacted to cope with 
problems of tlie industrial order. 

19^2 and the New Deal. The campaign of 1932 presented no great uncer¬ 
tainties for the political forecaster. I'hc Republican delegates w^ho con¬ 
vened at Chicago to renominate Mr. I loover exuded a synthetic enthusi¬ 
asm in public but w^ere privately appalled by the prospects, "fhe Demo¬ 
crats, sure of victory, vied among themselves for the nomination and 
after a w arm dispute agreed upon Franklin D. Roosevelt as their nominee. 

The most clear-cut alternative of policy presented in the campaign was 
on prohibition: the Democrats were against it. Mr. Roosevelt appealed 
to all classes; he proposed a farm program, a labor program, a banking 
program, a business program, and stood for the theory of working in 
concert with all groups rather than of relying chiefly on industrial and 
financial leadership to lift the country out of the depression. Mr. Hoover 
w'as saddled wdth his record and w'ith the impact of events and could 
scarcely obtain a respectful hearing in the campaign. 

It is doubtful that the appeals of cither candidate had much to do 
with the election results. All types of people had suffered deprivation; all 
w'cre anxious for a change. Poor men, rich men, middle-class men, farmers, 
workers, all moved over into the Democratic ranks in sufficient niimhci 

Roland N. Stromberg, Repv'.'Hcanism Reappraised (Wasliingf-n: Public AfTairs 
Press, 1952), p. 40. 
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to give Roosevelt a resounding victory. All could identify themselves with 
the “forgotten man,” and they could equally feci themselves deserving of 
a “new deal” witliout insisting on exact definition of what the “new deal’* 
was to be. I'ltc electoral vote was 472 to 59; Hoover carried only Con¬ 
necticut, Delaware, Maine, Pennsylvania, and \"crmont.-" 

Washingff)n w'as soon treated to a spectacle tlie like of which it had 
never .seen, e\ce])t on the occasion of Jackson’s inaugural reception. 1 he 
Deinocrat.s wIkj assembled to take control of the government were a 
morlev crew indeed. Southern statesmen of the old school mixed with the 
Bull Aloosers, with suave and tough labor bo.sscs, with intellectuals, with 
the Democratic contingent from big business, w ith bright young men from 
the Harvard I/aw School. Ghosts of the past were resurrected as former 
lieutenants of Bryan and Wilson emerged to take high places, and now 
and then an old Socialist who had been converted to the Democracy 
made a place for himself. Presiding over this assemblage was a man who, 
to the astonishment of all concerned, rurnetl out to be a genius at the art 
of political leadership. 

I'he country cried for action, and Roosevelt gave it action. After deal¬ 
ing with the immediate problem of restoring the nation's banks to opera¬ 
tion, he proceeded to drive through a not unwilling Congress a series of 
measures for recovery and reform without parallel. Vet most of the meas¬ 
ures stemmed from the American stream of reform agitation. I'he Demo¬ 
crats redeemed planks in their platforms of 190H ami later years; they 
put into law proposals in the Progressive platform of 1912; they breathed 
life into other long-past campaign promises. 

The farmers w ere taken care of by the passage of the Agricultural Ad- 
jiistment Act, which embodied means to control production, a step that 
Mr. I loover’s Farm Board had concluded to be necessary. Farm-mortgage 
moratoria were authori/ed to check foreclosures. The Grazing Act pro¬ 
vided meatis for tlte regulation of the use of the public ranges; Mr. Hoover 
had appoiitted a commissioit to look into w ays and means of preventing 
overgra/ing. Banks received aid and w ere subjected to restraints. A major 
reform w as the separation of baitks from their security affiliates. The bank 
depi)sit insvu ance plan became law, albeit witlumt Mr. Roosevelt’s support. 
Fhe Denuicrats in 190S had plumped for a “guarantee fund” to pay off 
“depositors of any insolvent natumal bank.” The dollar was devalued; 
thereby commodity prices w ere given a boost and the burdens of debtors 
eased. 1 lorrendous results were predicted by spokesmen of the gold- 
standard cult. I he Home-Owners’ Loan Corporation was created and 
given 5^000,000,000 to stave off foreclosures of distressed homeowners, 
and relief funds w ere voted in huge sums. 

Sec Roy \’. Peel and 1. C. Donnelly, The Campaign (New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1935). 
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A reciprocal tariff act, whose concept had earlier been vigorously op¬ 
posed by the Republicans, was adopted. Also, a securities act l)cc:in]c 
law, the objectives of which recalled the Progressive platform of ign 
which had pointed out that people were “swindled" out of millions every 
year by investing in stocks offered by “highly colored prospectuses” and 
that it was the duty of the government “to protect it- people from this 
kind of piracy.” The Tennessee Valley Authority Act settled the Jonp- 
dispute over the utilization of the Muscle Shoals Dam and the develon^- 
nient of tlie water-power resources of the Tennessee \^allcy. Business 
leaders met in the annual session of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and advocated a larger measure of governmental compul¬ 
sion to aid business in its attempts at self-regulation. The National Indus¬ 
trial Recovery Act, one of the less well-advised New Deal measures, be¬ 
came law and was put into operation with great fanfare by General I lugh 
Johnson. ' *■ 

All these measures, and others too, left Congress a bit groggy; Congress¬ 
men who were inclined to balk heard from their consdtuents, and in 
1934 the Democratic party gained congressional strength in the inidterm 
elections, the first time a party in power had done so since the Civil War. 
There was more to come. The Social Security Act of 1935 provided, to 
meet immediate needs, a system of old-age assistance based on a means 
test and like arrangements for assistance to the blind and to dependent 
children. The same act, to meet the problem of the aged over the long 
pull, established a system of old-age insurance to be Hnanced by compul¬ 
sory contributions by employers and employees. The act also provided 
for unemployment insurance and for enlarged public health services. The 
National Labor Relations Act guaranteed to labor the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively. 

Although the New Deal had its roots in earlier political discussion, it 
marked a sharp deviation from the policies of the preceding years, which 
had been dominated by the notion that the public good was promoted best 
by a government that restricted the sphere of its activities. One scholar 
concluded that “the New Deal represents the most zestful and thorough 
attack yet seen on those Whig principles which, with relatively minor 
exception, have dominated public policy since the days of the Feder¬ 
alists.” 21 

Referendum on the New Deal. In the election of 1932 all sorts and 
classes of people deserted the Republican party. In 1936 a reshuffling 
and sharpening of the lines of party battle occurred. As the New Deal 
took shape it attracted to the Democratic party even more completely 

”T. P. Jenkin, Reactions of Major Groups to Positive Govemmen-. in the United 
States, 19^0-1^40 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1945), p. 396. 
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than in 19^2 vr)tcr.s of those classes that were its most immediate benefi¬ 
ciaries. On the otiicr hand, the unfolding of the New Deal drove back 
to rhe (iOP many Republicans who had left their party in 1932. 

As the campaign of 1936 approached—there was no doubt that the 
Democrats would renominate Roosevelt—the Republicans gave thought 
to the strategy of arrack. They resolved upon a frontal assault upon the 
New Deal whose principal planks ran diametrically counter to the doc- 
rrifie of nonintervention in tlie economy. The big-husincss elements of the 
party reacted with especial vigor to governmental restraint. The Repub¬ 
lican j)arty was not an adetjuate vehicle for the expression of their indig¬ 
nation; they formed the lal)erty League to save the country and it con¬ 
ducted a vigorous campaign of protest. Lhc Republicans nominated 
Allred M. Landon, governor of Kansas, and promulgated a platform 
dedicating themselves to “the preservation of . . . political liberty.” They 
invited men of all parties to join them in defense of American institutions 
and pledged themselves to maintain the (Constitution and to preserve free 
enterprise. 1 hey comlemned unemployment insurance and old-age annu¬ 
ities as “unworkable.” 'Lhcy proposed that labor have a right to bargain 
through representatives “of its own choosing without interference from 
any source,” a (jualilication reflective of the delusion of businessmen 
tliat union members are held in bondage by their leaders. They pledged 
themsebes to “balance the budget,” to maintain a “sound currency,” and 
not to dexahie the dollar further. 1 he Republicans offered the country 
just about what it had had in the 1920's. 

1 he country failed to be disturbed by Republican forecasts of disaster; 
Ro()se\elr was returned by a larger majority than in 1932. He carried 
every state save Maine and \Tnnont. By now the public opinion polls 
had come into operation, and it was easier to discern the kind of coalition 
that Roosevelt hail built up. 1 Ic had brought together the votes of tradi¬ 
tional Democratic territt)ry and tlie northern urban laboring vote. The 
population ilependent upon public relief overwhelmingly supported him, 
and rhe Negroes had been wooed away from Republicanism. Businessmen 
in the main remainevl Republican, but each successively lower-income 
group voted Democratic in larger proportions. 

1 he problem of holding this diverse coalition together grew more diffi- 
emlt after the President’s 1937 proposal for the “rejuvenation” of the 
Supreme Clourr. The Court had long been regarded as the great bulwark 
of property rights. Supported by conservatives generally, it had often 
been attacked by labor and protest groups. The Democrats in 1936 pro- 
p()scd, if necessary, a “clarifying amendment” to the Constitution to per¬ 
mit the enactment of laws necessary “to regulate commerce, protect pub¬ 
lic health and safety, and safeguard economic security.” This declaration 
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followed Supreme Court decisions invalidating the Agricultviral Adjust¬ 
ment Act and the National Industrial Recovery Act. Roosevelt went 
beyond the platform and proposed to “pack” the court and thereby set 
off a battle that solidified the conservative interests of the country and 
opened wider the split between his party’s conservative and liberal fac¬ 
tions. Defeated in his court proposal, Roosevelt won his primary objec¬ 
tive. The Court itself soon altered the direction of its decisions, and retire¬ 
ments permitted him to name judges of a more acceptable political 
philosophy. 

1^40: Third Term and World War IL By 1940 the New Deal had run its 
course. The outbreak of the war in Europe and its potential effect on the 
United States commanded the attention of the public and of political 
leadership. 

The coalition of interests cemented together by the New' Deal held its 
main outlines in 1940, although the question of the United States’ role in 
the emerging world crisis caused some erosion as well as some accretions. 
Italo-Americans and German-Americans moved to the Republican ranks 
in large numbers. On the other hand, gains accrued to the Democrats 
among pro-British sectors of the population. Substantial, but not noisy, 
new Democratic support came from those elements of eastern finance 
and industry deeply concerned about foreign policy (jucstions. 

Willkic, the Republican nominee, agreed in general with Democratic 
pronouncements on foreign affairs and it appeared that the foreign policy 
issue w'ould be taken out of the campaign. Minor Republican orators, 
though, tried to pin the “war party” label on the Democrats and towartl 
the end of the campaign Willkie, under the urging of the Republican pro¬ 
fessionals, began predicting war in a short time if the Democrats should 
win. “Don’t Change Horses in the Middle of the Stream” became the 
Democratic slogan; Republicans attempted to raise the specter of dictator¬ 
ship, attacked Democratic domestic policies, and appealed to the hal¬ 
lowed two-term tradition—but to no avail. Roosevelt w'on by 449 to 82 
electoral votes. Willkic captured the loyalty of the mass of Republicans 
but was viewed coolly by the Republican machines as an amateur and a 
renegade Democrat. He carried only 10 states. 

Of the politics of World War II it needs only to be noted that Roose¬ 
velt managed to hold together the antithetic elements composing the 
Democratic party. The party’s internal strains made themselves more 
apparent in the events leading to the campaign of 1944. At the Democratic 
convention southern state organizations, conservative Democrats else¬ 
where, and the AFL succeeded in preventing the nomination of Henry 
Wallace, strongly backed by the CIO, for the Vice-Presidency. But the 
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party closed ranks for the campaign and again defeated the Republican 
nomijicc, this ciiiic Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York, by an 
electoral vote of 432 to 99. The Democratic proportion of the total popu¬ 
lar vote again declined, but between 1940 and 1944 Roosevelt acquired 
additio/ial su[)|)ort from business and professional groups, reflective per¬ 
haps of the Administration’s swing toward the right and of the sense of 
responsihilitv of these groups in foreign affairs, t'amiers, however, con- 
tinuetl tlicir mo\ement toward the Republicans, resentful of Democratic 
policy toward labor and of Democratic policy calculated to keep food 
prices down. 

Tnnnciu and the Fair Deal. With the death of Roosevelt, Truman inherited 
both the Presidency and the task of holding together the pieces of the 
Democratic parr\'. i 3 esct by adversitv on every side, he confounded both 
his critics and his friends by winning the election of 1948. For the most 
part he followed policies initiated by Roosevelt and attempted to carry 
sonic of them sonicw hat further. 

In forming their forces the Republicans had their ow n internal difficul¬ 
ties. The right w ing of the party had by no means v'et become reconciled 
to the New' Deal. VV'hile the national conventions in 1944 and 1948 fell 
under the control of the Republican faction disposed to retain the New 
Deal —and manage it better—the tenor of the pronouncements of the right 
wing of the party created a popular suspicion that the Republican party, 
given authority, would li(]uidate the New Deal. 'That belief had some 
foundation in the actions of the Republican Congress, elected in 1946, in 
w hittling dow n the position of labor by the Faft-Hartlcy Act. Dew'cy, 
the 194S nominee, was called a “me-too’’ candidate, but Republicans of 
all hues rallied to his support. 

I'ruman seemed to be defeated before the campaign began. Southern 
resentment over national civil rights policies ignited a revolt by the Dixie- 
crats, w bile 1 lenry W’allace led another splinter into the so-called Progres¬ 
sive party, ^’et these losses were more than offset by gains elsewhere, and 
rrimian’s campaign tactics—and circumstances—stirred the main elements 
of the old Roosevelt alliance to his support. Labor, in gratitude for Tru¬ 
man's opposition to the Faft-llartley Act, exerted itself on his behalf. 
Rapiilly falling farm prices—coupled with the failure of the Republican 
Congress to authori/e actions to facilitate price support—renewed the 
Democratic attachments of midw estern farmers.-- In the grain-growing 
areas of the Midwest rruman’s vote exceeded that of Roosevelt in 1944, 
a rise probably accounted for in part by a return to the Democratic party 
of those who had voted Republican in 1940 and 1944 on foreign policy 
“Corn dropped from $:.86 a bushel in January, 1948, to $1.37 in November. 
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grounds. Negroes turned out in record numbers to support I'runimi, a 
response to his civil rights position. 

Roosevelt’s New Deal and Truman’s Fair Deal left a thick residue of 
legislation but they also introduced a new sharpnes- into American politi¬ 
cal debate. Although the Democratic program merely executed in many 
instances projects long considered in American politics, the total effect 
was to present in new form the broad issue of individualism versus col¬ 
lectivism. The New Deal emerged from the traditi<ui of American pro 
gressivism, but it operated with a superior political leadership and applied 
its measures with a more sophisticated administrative technicpie. Instead 
of relying on moral castigation and the penali/ation of a few rascals to 
promote the public w^eal, it spent money, set up commissions and agencies, 
issued orders and rules and regulations, and generally used the powers of 
government. All these measures sharpened political conflict and raised 
broadly the question of the role of government in promoting the interests 
of its citizens. The overwhelming support of labor gave strength to the 
government, but it also solidified upper-class sentiment in opposition. 
Spokesmen for the more prosperous contended that the American way 
WMs threatened, that dictatorship was coming, that individual liberties 
were being bartered for a mess of pottage. This sort of discussion was not 
new': Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson had been cursed with 
almost the same abandon as Franklin Roosevelt.-'* ^ et the New' Deal 
strained the capacity of the upper classes to accetle to change, and right- 
wing predictions of leftist dictatorship w'crc matched bv leftist assertions 
that men of property and wealth had too little belief in democracy to 
stand idly by and allow the fulfillment of the logic of rule by the will of 
the masses. 

General Eisenhower and the New Republicanism 

Perception of the broad characteristics of political events improves with 
the passage of decades. Events of the moment, too, may only ac(]uirc their 
full significance in the light of their future repercussions. Interpretations 
of the Republican ascent to power in 1952 must, then, be tentative. 

The sequence of elections before 1952 had, by their cumulative impact, 
made it plain that the Republican party could not w in the Presidency if 
it seemed clearly to threaten the gains »^f the principal beneficiaries of the 
New Deal. The New Deal had to be accepted or victory had to be won 

an article in Forum in August, 1918, Will Hays, the Republican national 
chairman, urged a “proper and just restriction of the present soci.tlistic tendency in 
our government, to the end that while vve fight to make certain forever the ng!u 
of free government throughout the world wc shall not f»)rget that we have a Re¬ 
public to preserve in North America.” See his Memoirs, p. 187. 
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bv cliN’crsionnrv' tactics, by indirection, or by the rise of new circum¬ 
stances ubich could be turned to Republican advantage. 

I bc candidate, tactics, and circumstances necessary to dislodge the 
Democratic coalititm converged in 1952. The candidate. General Dwight 
D. Kisenhower, brought to the party a great personal popularity and no 
offsetting liabilities in commitments to political beliefs likely to antago¬ 
nize any major voting group. F'rom his defeat of Robert A. Taft in the 
contest for the Republican nomination, the image emerged of a candidate 
who diverged from the prevalent popular stereotype of Republican lead¬ 
ers as isolationists and economic reactionaries. Mr. Taft had come to 
personify standpat Republicanism. Prccisclv" what sort of Republican 
General I'isenhower was, nobody knew, bur he was presumably different 
from I aft, an impression cnormouslv' helpful in the presentation of the 
General as a new Republican. 

I'isenhower held the support of the upper-income classes which had to 
an extraordinary degree coalesced under the Republican banner, but 
even unanimity among these classes is not enough to win presidential 
elections. New support had to be recruited from those attached to the 
Democratic cause. That end was accomplished, but whether by the po¬ 
tency of Republican campaign appeals or by the circumstances creating 
discontent with the Democratic Administration one cannot say. The 
weariness of the nation with the Korean War and its concern about our 
position in world politics were exploited skillfully by Republican cam¬ 
paigners. I'hcir candidate’s experience, it could be contended, would as¬ 
sure competent management of military matters. Republican strategy 
blended an exploitation of anxiety about the Soviets abroad with the 
party’s line on domestic policy. I he party had been hammering for sev¬ 
eral years on the theme of “liberty against socialism,” a propaganda tactic 
thought to be more promising than attack upon specific Democratic pol¬ 
icies. In 19^; these themes became intertwined. In the more irresponsible 
Republican characterizations the Democratic Administration became a 
Gommumst-wSocialist cli(|uc not to be trusted to defend American rights 
abroad and bent on the destruction of private enterprise at home. The 
supposeil alternative of private enterprise or socialism w as campaign hy¬ 
perbole. I he only state enterprise that had been developed or contem¬ 
plated was in electric power and there the alternative w^as not socialism 
or tree enterprise but public enterprise or private monopoly. 

The Democrats nominated Adlai Stevenson, a candidate who lacked 
I'.isenhowcrs personal appeal. To no small degree Democratic campaign¬ 
ers in 195: w ere still running against Herbert Hoover as they recalled the 
ilays of depression and the benefits from Democratic actions. But mem¬ 
ories arc short and perhaps the new circumstances made the old appeals 
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to important blocks of voters no longer effective. Workers feared that 
further inflation would reduce still more the w'orth of their wages. Farm¬ 
ers perhaps concluded that there was nothing more tliat DemocTatic agri¬ 
cultural policy could do for them. Further, the iij)ward trend of faniilv 
incomes, a most striking development of the Democratic years, had 
moved millions of people into those economic strata to which the tradi¬ 
tional Republican orientation is most congenial.-^ 

Whatever weight may be assigned to particular factors influencing 
voters in 1952, the total effect of the campaign was a mo\Tment tow ard 
the Republican party among people of all economic classes, all occupa¬ 
tions, all geographic sections, and most religious and etiinic groups. F'vcn 
in the South Eisenhower drew heavy support, especially in the middlc- 
and upper-income brackets of the cities, perhaps a step toward a per¬ 
manent Republican attachment among these groups.-'* I'he General polled 
slightly more than 55 per cent of the vote, enough to yield a landslide in 
the electoral college. To an unusual extent his was a personal victory 
rather than a party triumph; so thin were Republican margins in the 
House and Senate that a normal midterm sag in 1954 control of 
Congress to the Democrats. 

Whether the Eisenhower victory created a durable new* Republican 
coalition or inaugurated only a Republican interlude remained to be seen. 
The chances are that a single election does nor form a new electoral 
grouping; it merely puts a party into office and gives it opportunity by 
its actions to weld together a cohesive follow ing. Partisans of the Admin¬ 
istration early heralded the arrival of a new Republicanism. Its creation 
required a reorientation of the party in both domestic and foreign policy. 
The fulfillment of the international necessities required management of 
the wing of the party intransigent in its opposition to Democratic foreign 
policies. That wing incongruously included both determined isolationists 
and bellicose individuals who wished to end the Korean stalemate by 
attacking Red China. The General’s espousal and continuation of the 
broad outlines of the Truman-Acheson policies somewhat reduced the 
clamor against them from within the Republican ranks. 

On the domestic front, a major problem in building lasting public sup¬ 
port came from the fact that the business wing of the party was in the 

In 1939, 86,2 per cent of male wage and salary recipients had an income of 
under $2,000; only 4.5 p>er cent had an income of over $3,fK>o. In 1951, 26.6 per cent 
had an income of under $2,000; 52.3 per cent had an income of over $3,000. In 
manufacturing the median income of male wage and salary workers in 1939 was 
$1,141; in 1951, it had become $3,393.—Herman P. Miller, Income of the American 
People (New York: Wiley, 1955), p. 99. 

“See D. S. Strong, “The Presidential Election in the South, 19^2,” Journal of 
Folitiesy 17 (1955), pp. 343-389- 
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saddle, a fact about which its spokesmen, with the ineptness of political 
inexperience, publicly boasted. Although business itself had undergone 
radical alteration and presumably learned something since the 1920s it 
showed an overconfidence in its acceptability as a trustee for the national 
interest by its insensitivity to conflicts of interest as businessmen took 
office and in recurrences of the ancient Republican amiability on ques¬ 
tions of ])rorccrion of the national interest in natural resources. On the 
other hand, the Administration, without demonstrative public profession, 
swallow ed the doctrine of governmental responsibility for the mainte¬ 
nance of employment, which had been embodied in tlie Employment Act 
of It was credited with skill in the practical application of Keynesian 
economics, a success whicli rested in part on high-level military expendi¬ 
tures. 

The election of 1956 left no doubt that the country still liked Ike; 
whether it liked tlic Republican party was another question, fhe return 
of Democratic majorities simultaneously with the overwhelming re- 
election of a Republican President was an extraordinary occurrence. To 
a tlegree, the election reflected a recurrence r)f an old Republican ailment, 
western trouble. Its losses in I louse and Senate came in the farming areas 
west of the .Mississippi and in the states of the Pacific Coast, perhaps re¬ 
flective of discontent with Republican farm and conservation policie.s. On 
the other hand, I'isenhower gained over his 1952 vote in metropolitan 
areas and among industrial workers indicative of the w’cakening Demo¬ 
cratic ties of these groups. 'T he retention of southern support in 1956 
made it clear that 1952 had marked a durable increase of Republican 
strength in the South. 

Morals of Party History 

This sketchy account may activate enough of the student’s know ledge 
of recent history to provide a chronological framework within which 
subse(]uenr discussion of the party system may proceed. Apart from this 
mundane utilitv', even so condensed a tale points to a few observations 
about characteristics of the party system. 

Parry Icaiicrsbip lUid coalition formation. The great function of party 
leadership in the formation of governing coalitions obtrudes from the 
recital of the chain of major events. From the vantage point of time no 
doubt should remain that persistent contrasts prevail in the sorts of aggre¬ 
gates formed by the two major .\mcrican parties. Since 1896, at any rate, 
the Republican party has, by and large, commanded the loyalties of the 

"ror ;iM .inalNsis of f.ictors entering into voters’ deliberations as 1956 approached, 
sec S.iimiel 1 ubcll. Revolt of the Moderates (New York: Harper, 1956). 
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great manufacturing, financial, and transpurtation interests and its lead 
crslaip has endeavored, with varying success, to enlist in its support other 
blocks of the population sufficient to govern. On the other hand the 
Democratic party has had, most of the time, a relativelv small followinir 
within the economic elite. Usually stronger in the nortliern cities than 
in the northern rural sectiom, it has, from its southern bast, competed va ith 
the Republican party for the margin of victory among notrlicrn uorkers 
midwc.stern farmers, and the people of the mountain and coastal regions 
of the West. ^ 


The process of coalition, although described in the orthodox manner 
in the preceding pages, is not so .simple as it might liave seemed. The story 
may read as if farmers, busine.ssnien, industrial workers, and other such 
categories were solid blocks to be won or lost to tliis purtv or that. 'I'hat 
condition of solidarity is approached in some groups at some times, but 
more commonly the reality differs. In the igyy's, for example, well over 
a majority of industrial workers were Democrats bur certainly not all 
such \\'orkers. In 1900 a larger proportion—how large nobody knows— 
of factory labor was Republican than in 1936. In 1944 nu)rc than a major¬ 
ity, but not all, niidwestern farmers w'cre Republican. In 19:8 urban 
northern Catholics were predominantly, but not unanimously, Demo¬ 
cratic; in 1952 a smaller proportion was Democratic. 


Fluidity of electoral aligmnents. A look backward suggests something of 
the nature of tlie process of construction of partisan coalitions powerful 
enough to gf)vcrn. It also makes clear that a fairly liigh degree of fluidity 
has existed in the partisan loyalties of the electorate. Over the short term, 
partisan attachments may seem to be rigid but over the long run, if a 
half century qualifies as the long run, wide sw ings in the division of party 
strength have occurred. 

This quality of electoral inconstancy reflects, if it docs not account for, 
significant characteristics of the American party system. The party battle 
might be a recurring test of strength between cohesive groups of voters, 
each seeking to recruit the narrow margin of support necessary to enable 
it to govern; but it is not on the American scene. VV^idc shifts in party sup¬ 
port occur over the long pull. The breadth of the gi eat fluctuations assures 
authoritative popular action at crucial moments rather than a decision on 
points, so to speak, which might carrj no aura of authority. 

Perhaps of greater importance than the amplitude of the fluctuations 
in party strength is the fact that voters of all classes, sections, and income 
levels participate in the great shifts from party to party. This enables each 
party to assert that its mandate to govern rests on the consent of all the 
people. Even though that fiction contains a variable admixture of fact, the 
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possibility of its prf)pngation has a significance in the process of gov¬ 
ernance. T hat significance may be divined if one considers the possibilities 
of a prolonged and bitter conflict for control of the government between 
highly disciplined groups of people defined along class, religious, or sec¬ 
tional lines. The fluidity of electoral attachments in a way limits the 
ferocity of political conflict; and there arc limits to the extent and in- 
tensitv of conflict a political system can endure. 

These comments about the nature of the swings from party to party 
do not rest on as solid a body of fact as might be dc.sircd. Had Mr. Gal¬ 
lup’s polls been in operation over this entire period, our knowledge of 
the political shifts of occupational, income, religious, national-origin, 
and other demographic catcgt)rics would be more precise than it is. The 
suggestion that the wide swings arc participated in by most elements of 
the electorate gains some support from the fact that voters in all sorts of 
states seem to move in the same directions as the great cycles rise and fall. 
In higure 7.1 data appear to show the manner in w hich the broad fluctua¬ 
tions in party strength in the states occur in unison. One-half of the states, 
as the figure indicates, cluster in a quite narrow^ range in their Republican 
percentage of the presitlential vote and move up and down together 
through time. 'Hie country as a whole, not just a part of it, tends to move 



Hiit/rc 7./. Aliilillc 1 lalf of States .Vccording to Republican Percentage of Total 
State Presidential \’t)tc, 1888-1956 
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toward this party and then toward that. The Heure suirgests that ainono 
persons of the most varying kinds there is a simUar response to cliatwiiiK 
circumstances and party appeal, a characteristic of rather fundaiiraual 
importance in the American party system.-' 

Cycles of party supremacy ami intraparty conflict. Tht great swings in 
the paitisan attachments of the country contribute to .mother notal)lc 
characteristic of the party system, viz., the fact that maii)^ of the great 
battles of politics occur w ithin parties rather than betw ecu' them. Within 
each party, even when it has been driven back to its bedrock strong¬ 
holds, bases exist for intraparty friction. T. he rural southern and northern 
metropolitan wdngs of the Democratic party have long lived in uneasy 
alliance. The eastern and western Republican w'ings never live for long in 
fraternity untinged by fratricide. Yet when the standpat wing of either 
party profits from the wide shifts in party support it attaches to itself ele¬ 
ments that intensify the discord within the party. As a party enlarges its 
following and achieves a position to claim that it speaks for the country, 
it comes to include within itself the cleavages and conflicts that bedevil 
the country as a w'hole. 

When the country has been “normally Republican,” the Republican 
party has had its internal difficulties. The progressive-staiulpat battle of 
the first decade of the century became an outright party split; in the 1920’s 
the western agrarians and progressives gave the Republican national lead¬ 
ership more difficulty than did the Democrats. In the era of Roosevelt and 
Truman conflict within the Democratic party took the center of the 
stage. When Eisenhower brought new adherents to the Republican party, 
he brought together a following far less homogeneous than had been the 
Republican minority.-^ 

“'The student should be warned that the data on this proposition also indicate that 
minor movements by sharply defined groups svith the most specific interests occur 
in both directions at each election. 

“''Samuel Lubell bases his “sun and moon” theory of the American party system 
on this phenomenon of intraparty conflict. Sec The Future 0} American Volitics, 
chs. lo-ii. 
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C'lOVJ uNMi’M derives its strength from the support, active or passive, 
of a coalition of elements of society. I hat support may be rooted in inter¬ 
est, ci»nsetit, fear, traililion, or a combination of these and other factors 
in proportions that vary from society to society. In one instance a com¬ 
paratively small group w ith control of instruments of violence may cow' 
the populace into submission. In other instances authority may stem in far 
greater decree from the consent of the governed. In some states those 
in power may claim the right to retain their places without challenge; in 
others, provision may be made for periodic changes in the personnel of 
government by orderly processes. 

In rimes past, the right to rule was assumed—or grasped—by small 
groups w ho based their claim to authority on the rights of religion, birth, 
family, class, force, wealtlt. In modern times such narrow ly based pow er 
has been challenged, if not swept away, by the demand that an ever- 
larger proportion of the people share in the process of governance. The 
party politician, rather than the prince, becomes the characteristic con¬ 
testant for power, rhe political party becomes the instrument for the 
218 
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organization of support in socicrics founded on the doctrine of the con¬ 
sent of the governed.! Inherent in that doctrine is the idea of popular 
discharge of governments and their replacement hv other rulers preferred 
by the people. The only way so far contrived 1);. which such popular 
decisions may be made is through competition between political parties. 

Within all sorts of human associations “political parri«\s” exist, although 
they may not ordinarily be so designated. Aftairs of a group—be it’a 
nation, a church, a union, or a chamber of commerce—do not and cannot 
take care of themselves; small factions of men oiler to assume responsi¬ 
bility for handling them. “Ringleaders” propose ways of dealing with 
group problems and vie for place; they exercise leadership. Although the 
germ of party may be observed in private clubs, societies, and associations, 
the party system in the nation possesses its special characteristics. The 
party system of a fraternity may be organizatKaially no more intricate 
than a back-room caucus. A party system for a nation includes means for 
the conduct of competition for control of the government in contrast 
with the more common existence in private groups of oligarchies infre¬ 
quently challenged in their position. Moreover, a party s\’stcm for the 
nation (or a state or a large city) must create organization to extend its 
leadership over considerable areas or over large numbers of people. 

Party in the Governing Process 

According to literary convention a discussion should be introduced by 
a definition of its subject. Fat definitions may .simplify discussion but they 
do not necessarily promote understanding. A search for the fundamental 
nature of party is complicated by the fact that party is a word of many 
meanings. Indeed, the genus party comprehends many species. 'Fo define 
sharply one party may be to exclude another, for the role of party may 
differ from country to country. Moreover, even within the same political 
order the term party may be applied to different elements of the govern¬ 
ing .sy.stcm. An approach more circuitous than the proposal of a two- 
sentence definition may lead toward a comprehension of the basic nature 
of party in the American system: the nature of parties must be .sought 
through an appreciation of their role in the process of governance. 

'See H. M. Clokie, “The Modern Party Stare,” Canadian Journal of F.conornics 
and Political Science, 14 (1949), pp. 139-157- CJeiicral political theorists have given 
scant attention to the party process. I he most conipreliensivc theoretical analysis 
of the role of party in governance is the study by Avery Lciserson, Political Parties 
(New York; Alfred A. Knopf, 1958). See also R. A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic 
Theory (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1956;; N. A. McDonald, The Study of 
Political Parties (Garden City: Do' blcday, 1955); ^anney and VV Kendall, Democ¬ 
racy and the American Party System (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1956). 
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Genesis of parly in democratization. Governments operated, of course, 
long before political parties in the modern sense came into existence. Men 
grasped power <jvcr their fellow men, maintained their position by a 
variety of techniques, and justified their authority by a variety of philoso¬ 
phies. ^'ct the regimes antecedent to modern democratic orders had in 
common the monopolization of power and authority by comparatively 
narrow social classes. Whether the mechanism of governance was a mon¬ 
archy or a nn)narchy tempered by consultation w ith the aristocracy, au¬ 
thority rested in the liands of a few people w ho claimed to rule their 
subjects by right. Government might be ruthless or benevolent, but in 
neither circumstance did it concede a share in the governing process to its 
subjects; their duty w as to obey their betters. 

Political parties developed as these ancient practices were modified by 
the rise of democratic ideas, which undermined the foundations of the old 
Ollier, riie challenges to the privileged classes carried with them asser¬ 
tions, revolutionary in their day, of the right of the “people,” or at least 
some of them, to be consulted, to give or to withhold their consent to 
the exercise of authority, or to participate in the governing process in 
otlier ways. Such doctrines, now commonplace, were subversive of the 
ordained institutions. 

riie proclamation of the right of men to have a hand in their own 
governing did not create institutions by which they might exercise that 
right. Nor did the machinery of popular government come into existence 
overnight. By a tortuous process party systems came into being to imple¬ 
ment democratic iileas. .As democratic ideas corroded the old foundations 
of authority members of the old governing elite reached out to legitimize 
their positions under the new notions by appealing for popular support. 
I'liat appeal compelled deference to popular views but it also required 
the development of organization to communicate with and to manage the 
electorate, riuis, members of a parliamentary body, who earlier occupied 
their seats as an incident to the ownership of property or as a perquisite 
of class position, had to defer to the people—or to those who had the 
sull'rage—and to create electoral organizations to rally voters to their 
support. In a .sense, government, left suspended in mid-air by the erosion 
of the old justilications for its authority, had to build new foundations 
in the new environment of a democratic ideology. In short, it had to have 
machinery to win votes. The exact events of institutional development 
rarely tit precisely any such neat pattern, but such a theory of the genesis 
of political parties is suggestive of their basic function. 

A variant of this broad explanation refines the theory to find the birth 
of political parties in virtual revolution. As democratic ideas spread, those 
di.ssatisfied with the old order rallied the masses, or at least many of those 
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who had had no hand in government, against the established holders of 
authority. In effect, the outs played demagoirue, lined up the unwashed in 
their support, and, at the elections, bv superiority of numbers and organ¬ 
ization they bested those dominant in govcrnm’em. Those w ho suffered 
such indignities were compelled in self-defense to defer to the people, no 
matter how distasteful it was, and to form organizations ui solicit electoral 
support. 

Rise of Aviericctii parties. Karly cv'ents in the devclojuncnt of American 
parties accord to some extent with these general patterns. Until after the 
adoption of tlie Constitution the gentry bv and large ruletl. riicv held 
office, not so mucli from their skill in swaying the multitude, but as a 
matter of generally recognized right associated \\ ith their status. The e.s- 
sence of the political system appears in the early processes of nomination. 
Members of the dominant political classes became nominees by individual 
announcement of titcir availability; or a friend of the caivlidatc put him 
in nomination by an address published in the press. Leading personages, 
at least in the areas and in the times when the aristocratic influence pre¬ 
vailed most strongly, needed no party organization to nominate them or 
to campaign for them; gentlemen ordinarily regarded electioneering as 
bad form. 

The Jeffersonian Republicans, ^\ ho sought to oust the old order, devel¬ 
oped party organization both to nominate camlidates ami to enlist voter 
support. A step was taken on the way to party organization in the forma¬ 
tion of the Democratic societies, which flourished in 1793 and i79f. 'Lhcy 
provided channels for the e.xpression of hostility tow ai d the Fcdcrali.sts, 
friendship toward France, and antipathy toward “monarchical arisrocrati- 
cal” principles. Some of them did a bit of electioneering for candidates. 
The controversy they aroused indicated a significant transformation of 
attitude that had to occur before party government could exist. The no¬ 
tion that assaults on the government by the outs should be expected and 
could be tolerated had scarcely become established. In his message of 1794 
Washington spoke of the commotions “fomented by combinations of 
men” who were “careless of consequences” and disregarded “the unerring 
truth that those who rouse cannot always appease a civil convulsion. ’ The 
differentiation between criticism by the outs and the threat of revolution 
had not become understood by the ins—and perhaps not by the outs either. 

The Democratic societies died out and the Jeffersonians took basic 
steps in the formation of a party system as they contrived a new political 
organization to throw the Federalists out of office. In Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, and Delav are they developed the delegate convention 
to nominate candidates upon whom their strength might be concerted. 
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The convention—in sharp contrast with the individual modes of nomina¬ 
tion congenial to the gentry—provided a means for centering popular 
strength on candidates. Moreover, the convention permitted a combina¬ 
tion of strength over large areas. Delegates from precincts gathered at tlic 
county seats, and tliosc from the counties met at the state capital. 1 o as¬ 
semble delegates at the county scat—given the means of travel of the day 
—was an operation quite as great as gathering a state convention today. 
I'hc political activists who shared in the nominating process in turn 
worked in their own territories to round up the vote for their candidates. 

I his new organization of political activity marked a profound change 
in the political system. fCarlier, gentlemen of status offered themselves to 
the voters as candidates. The new system produced candidates whose 
nomination proceeded, in appearance at least, from the voters. It also pro¬ 
vided an organizational apparatus reaching out into the electorate to rouse 
the voters. Often, as the sv'stcm developed in this locality and that, the 
number of voters increased remarkably as political workers stirred the 
electorate to action. A party mechanism purporting to represent the gen¬ 
erality drove the unorganized Federalists from pouer.- 

Federalists saw the source of their woes but, outside of Delaware, thev 
tettded to bemoan rather than to imitate the new modes of political action. 
In iS()6, for example, a I'ederalist journal in New Jersey spoke of the 
“combinations of men” who had “governed the elections of New jersey.” 
'These combinations, or conventions of Republicans, had, in elfect, decided 
“who should and who should not be voted” for by the people. “It is time 
to iliscountcnance such proceedings. These combinations disgrace the 
state by appointing ignorant, weak and crazy men to go to Congress.” 
Most Feileralists of the old school were unable to bring themselves to 
adopt the low tactics of their opposition. Hamilton, however, defeated 
by .Aaron Ihirr’s concerted cultivation of the electorate, concluded that 
the f ederalists “erred in relying so much on the rectitude and utility of 
their measures as to have neglected the cultivation of popular favor by 
fair and justiliable expedients.” 

In a broad sense party organization to nominate candidates, to rally 
electoral support, and to link officialdom to voters evolved as a means for 
consolidating the outs to capture control of the government. 'Fhe tech¬ 
nique amounted to a functional equivalent of revolution. When in his 
Farewell Mess.ige Washington warned against the spirit of party he w^as 

‘‘'rhesc rcin.irks lc,m heavily on G. D. Lucrschcr, Eirr/y Political Machinery in 
the LJnited States (Fliil.ulelphia, 1903). See also D. R. Fox, The Decline of Aristocracy 
in the Polities of Xeze York (Xcw York; Colunibi.\ University Press, 1919), and 
J. Charles, The Oti^ins of the American Party Systetn (Williamsburg: Institute of 
Early American History and Culture, 1956). 
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expressing the fears of the upper orders against those wlio ^^•ol,kl rouse 
the rabble/^ He was also speaking for an era that had not yet seen the 
possibility of routinely conducting government in an environment of 
continuous partisan attack by a minority seeking >0 gain power. 

After his review of these events Hcriry Jones Ford concluded that it 
was the great unconscious achievement” of jelferson “to open constitu¬ 
tional channels of political agitation.” Into liis Republic an party flow ed 
all the discontents that might otherwise lv.nc found expression in revolu¬ 
tionary strife or insurrection. By the channeling and the organization of 
these forces into a political party, change “became p()ssil)lc witlioiii de¬ 
struction.” ^ 

These interpretations boil down to the argument that party organiza¬ 
tion and the associated practices of electioneering and deference to mass 
sentiments evolved to provide popular support for govei nment as the old 
rationalizations of governmental authority were destroyed by democratic 
ideology. Party organization developed first among the (Hits w ho sought 
to replace the established holders of authority, though the party process 
has an ancestral relation to rev'olution, in the descent a new means evolved 
for the displacement of governments from power.*' I'lie strivings of the 
outs for office become, by this reasoning, a sublimation of revolutionary 
movements. 

7 'hesc general ideas arc further refined in the interpretation of parry 
conflict as a competition by factions of the “governing classes” for the 
favor of the masses. Wheihcr that conception has much validity today, it 
did have in the formative era of American parries. Jefferson and his 
associates, at odds with the Federalists, were equally of the gentry. In 
the view of the day, because “of party spirit gentlemen betrayed the in¬ 
terests of their order and menaced the peace of society by demagogic 
appeals to the common people.” ** 

®“ rhc very idea of the power and the right of the people to csral>lish govern¬ 
ment presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the established government. 
All obstructions to the ex'ceution of the laws, all combinations and asstjciations under 
whatever plausible character, with the real design to direct, control, counteract, or 
awe the regular deliberations of the constituted authorities, are destructive of this 
fundamental principle and of fatal tendency.” 

‘See The Rise aiid Growth o\ American Volitics (New York: Macmillan, 1898), 
chs. 7 and 8. 

® One of the difficulties in detail of this sort of argument is that the caucus existed 
ill cities such as Boston long before conventional party organization came into being. 
Luetscher emphasizes the difference between the delegate convention as the Re¬ 
publicans developed it and the old-time caucus. I he delegate convention permitted 
a combination to develop over a state or other considerable area while the caucus 
was commonly restricted to a sm .Hcr unit. 

“Ford, op. cit., p. 90. 
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iustitutiofiahzafifJii of party conflict. 'I he party system gradually achieved 
u'liat \vc now regard as its characteristic form, a process tliat occurred 
more rapidly in some states than in others. A major second phase in its 
grf)\v th u as tlic establishment of organization among the opponents of 
tlic Republicans, the group that had first capitalized upon the possibilities 
of organized effort. As party practices took root, party conflict became 
institutionalized. 'I'hat is, generally expected and accepted patterns of 
organization, of behavior, and of action developed. By the groping and 
halting processes by which human organization evolves, new habitual 
wa\s of governing came into being. Those new methods implemented 
the itlcas of popular government; thev provided a means for obtaining 
popular consent in keeping with democratic ideologies. But party did 
more than this. Party operations provided a substitute for revolt and 
insurrection and a new means for determining succession to authority. As 
the party process took form the workability of organized nonviolent 
conflict for control of government became established. Organized criti¬ 
cism and concerted efforts to replace those in power came to be regarded 
as routine. Once authority becomes subject to .such challenges, and once 
se(|uences of elections occur, party government is extending its roots. 

I he institutio!ializ,arion of party warfare marked a major innovation— 
or invention—in tlic art of government. Rituals, ceremonies, and rules of 
the game developed to guide the conduct of domestic hostilities which in 
an earlier day might have been fought out at the barricades.^ 

Plcnicnts of party apparatus. These comments on the broad function of 
parties have indicated .some of the organizational precipitates of the devel¬ 
opment of parties. Yet it may be well to identify more specifically the 
various elements of party apparatus. Some of the confusion in the use of 
the term party flows from its application to different aspects of the .system 
as a w hole. When a group of members of a representative body w ork to¬ 
gether bit the achievement of common objectives, that group may come 
to be called a party. Or more generally when members of a government, 
e\ecuri\c or legislative, collaborate to achieve their aims, they may be 
.said to constitute a party. 

Other elements of party outside the governmental apparatus form the 

T'hiUlrcii of the twentieth century may perceive only dimly the profound change 
iinohed in the .suhjection of government to partisan criticism and to the threat of 
p.utis.in overthrow. Consider the assumptions about the place of government implicit 
in the tine of Suxv assessed under the ,\lien and Sedition Acts against a Jerscyman 
namcil Baldwin “for expressing a wish th.it the wad of a cannon discharged as a 
s.ilute to President Adams had hit the bro.idcst part of the President’s breeches.’’— 
Kord, op. cit., p. 112. Sec J. M. Smith, Frecdovis Fetters: The Alien and Sedition 
Laii's and American Civil Liberties (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1956). 
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link between partisans in the ^tjvernment and the electorate. "I'lic term 
party may be applied to the organization that drums up electoral support 
and designates candidates. Commonly associated with this organization 
are the party leaders, candidates, would-be catididates, and campaign 
workers. To be differentiated from the electoral organization is the mass 
of partisans, the voters who are loyal “members” or followers of the party. 
While it may be useful for analytical purposes to focus ittcntion on one 
or the other of these elements of party apparatus, if party is to be defined 
in organizational terms, it includes all these interrelated elements. 

The Two-Party Pattern 

A salient characteristic of the American party system is its dual foim. 
During most of our history power has alternated between two major 
parties. Although minor parties have arisen from time to time and exerted 
influence on governmental policy, the tw'o major parties have been the 
only serious contenders for the Presidency. On occasion a major party has 
disintegrated, but in due course the biparty division has reassci ted itself. 
For relatively long periods, single parties have dominated the national 
scene, yet even during these eras the opposition has retained the loyalty 
of a substantial proportion of the electorate. Most voters consistently 
place their faith in one or the other of two parties; and neither party has 
been able to wipe out the other’s following. 

Concept of party system. Since many of the peculiarities of American pol¬ 
itics arc associated with the duality of the party system, the significant 
features of that system need to be set out concretely. An identification of 
its main operating characteristics will supplement the insights gained 
about the role of party in the governing process from the earlier cxcuision 
into the genesis of party. I'o speak of a party system is to imply a pat¬ 
terned rclaticmship among elements of a larger whole. A pattern or system 
of relationships exists between, for example, two football teams. Kach team 
has a role to play in the game, a role that changes from time to time. 
Within each team a subsystem of relationships ties together the roles of 
each player. Or, if one prefers mechanical figures, the components of an 
internal combustion engine combine and perform in specified relation to 
each other to produce the total engine, or system. 

Similarly, a party system consists of interrelated components, each of 
which has an assigned role. The American party system consists of two 
major elements, each of which performs in specified ways or follows 
customary behavior patterns in the total system. To remove or alter the 
role of one element would destroy the system or create a new one. If 
one ignores for the moment the internal complexities of parties, the broad 
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features of the system as a whole are quite simple. The major parries 
compete for electoral favor by presenting alternate slates of candidates 
and differing programs of projected action. It is a basic characteristic of 
tlie system tliat each party campaigns with hope of victory, if not in tliis 
election perhaps at the next. 

In their relations to the electorate, another element of the system, the 
parties confront the voters with an either-or choice. Commonly the elec¬ 
toral decision either continues a party in power or replaces the executive 
and a legislative majority by the slate of the outs. The system, thus, differs 
fundamcntaliv from a multiparty system which ordinarily presents the 
electorate with no such clear-cut choice; an election may be followed 
by only a mild modification of the majority coalition. The dual arrange¬ 
ment assigns to its parties a radically different role from that played by 
parties of a multiparty system.’* 'Ihc multiparty system may present to 
the electorate a choice ranging between extremes of the political spectrum 
hut the dual system permits more extreme electoral decisions. The voters 
may throw the old crowd out of power and install a completely new 
management even if they do not set an entirely new' policy orientation. 
The ililfercnccs in the roles that their respective vsystems assign to them 
make a party of a multiparty system by no means the equivalent of a 
party of a two-party system. 

To be distinguished from the roles of parties in electoral competition 
arc the functions of party in the operation of government. The candidates 
of the victorious party assume public office. As public officers they may 
become more tlvan partisans: they arc cast in public rather than party 
roles. Vet the party role remains, for the government is operated under 
the e\pectatit)n that the party mav be held accountable at the next election 
for its stewardship. I'o the minority falls the role of criticism, of oppe^si- 
tion, and of preparation for the dav when it may become the government 
itself. These functions belong mainly to the minority members in the 
representative body but they may also be shared by the party organization 
outside the government. The minority role constitutes a critical element 
of the systetn. The minority may assail governmental ineptitude, serve as 
a point for the coalescence of discontent, propose alternative govern¬ 
mental policies, and influence the behavior of the majority as well as lay 
plans to throw it out of power. 

In aildition to the elements described, the party system includes custom¬ 
ary rules w hich prescribe, often imprecisely, the manner in which the 
elements of the system shall interact. Of these, the most basic rule is that 

“A p.irty tlvat ni.iv expect to gain complete control of the government must act 
far ilifTcrciuly from t)ne that may expect, at most, to become a component of a 
parli.mientarv coalition. 
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the government that loses the election shall surrender ofhce to the cmdi- 
dates of the victorious party, a commonplace cxpecr:.rion which becomes 
significant only by contemplation of tlic relative infrc.piency of adherence 
to such a custom in the history of the government of man. Otlier rules 
and customs place limits on the conduct of party warfare. Vor example 
the niceties of the etiquette of parliamcntar)^ conflict compel the attribu¬ 
tion of good faith, patriotism, and even intelligence to the most despised 
enemy. Similar limitations, more poorly defined and less effectively sanc¬ 
tioned, apply to party wartarc outside the parliamentai y chambers." 

Such arc the rough outlines of the American *:wo-party system de¬ 
scribed in terms similar to those employed by social thc«)rists in their 
conception of social systems generally. Real party life docs nor nicciy 
fit any such neat system of patterned relations among sets of actors.Yet 
the conception of .system alerts the observer to the interrelations of the 
elements of party institutions. 

Why two parties? Foreign observers manifest the utmost bewilderment 
as they contemplate the American two-party sy.stcm, and native .scholars 
arc not overwhelmingly persuasive in their explanations of it. I'hc per¬ 
vasive effects on American political life of the dual form make the quest 
for the causes of this arrangement a favorite topic of speculation. Given 
the diversity of interests in American society one might expect numerous 
parties to be formed to represent groups with conflicting aims and ob¬ 
jectives. Yet that docs not occur. In the le.ss .sophisticateil explanations of 
why, the .system is attributed to a single “cause.” One commentator hits 
on this cause, another on that, and a third clings to his peculiar interpre¬ 
tation. A more tenable assumption would be that several factors drive to¬ 
ward dualism on the American scene. Whether one of those factors plays 
a determinative role remains problematic. Nor can (me readily assign 
weights to the several variables. 

Persistence of initial form. Human instituti()ns iiavc an impressive capacity 
to perpetuate themselves or at least to prc.servc their form. I he circum¬ 
stances that happened to mold the American party system into a dual form 
at its inception must bear a degree oi rc.sponsil)ility for its present exist¬ 
ence. They included the confrontation of the country with a great issue 

•Hence, the deep bitternes.s arou.sed among Democratic politicians by the insinua¬ 
tions in the 1954 campaign and its antecedents hy Messrs. Nixon, Dewey, and other 
Republicans that the Democratic party was a party of treason. Multiparty systems 
arc able to accommodate parties opposed to the fundamental principles of the political 
order. The maintenance of a two-^/arty competition—a winner take all .>ystcm must, 
over the long run, rest on a mutual recognition of equal loyalty to the political order. 
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that could divide it only into the ayes and the nays: the debate over the 
adoption of the Constitution. As party life began to emerge under the 
Constitution, again the issues split the country into two camps that corre¬ 
sponded roughly with the lines of division over the Constitution.^” 

The initial lines of cleavage built also on a dualism of interest in a nation 
with a far less intricate economic and social structure than that of today. 
Arthur Alacmahon concludes that, in addition to other influences, the 
two-party division was “induced by the existence of two major com¬ 
plexes of interest in the country.” A cleavage between agriculture and 
the interests of the mercantile and financial community antedated even 
the atloption of the Constitution. This conflict, with a grow ing industry 
all>ing itself with trade and finance, was fundamental in the debate on the 
adoption of the Constitution and remained an issue in national politics 
afterwards. The great issues changed from time to time but each party 
managed to renew itself as it found new followers to replace those it lost, 
riie Civil War, thus, brought a realignment in national politics, yet it 
re-enforced the dual division. For decades southern Democrats recalled 
the heroes of the Confctleracy and the Republicans w'avcd the “bloody 
shirr” to rally their followers. As memories of the wmt faded new'' align¬ 
ments gradually took shape within the matrix of the pre-existing structure, 
w ith cacli parry hierarchy struggling to maintain its position in the system. 

Institutional factors. A recurring question in political analysis is whether 
formal institutional structure and procedure influence the nature of party 
groujjings. Though it is doubtful that formal governmental structures 
cause dualism, certain features of American institutions are congenial to 
rwo-parr\ism and certainly over the short run obstruct the growth of 
splinter parties. 

Some commentators, in seeking the influences that lead to two-partvism, 
attribute great weight to tlie practice of choosing representatives from 
single-member districts by a plurality vote in contrast with systems of 
proportional representation which arc based on multiineinber districts. In 
a single-member district only two parties can contend for electoral vic- 
tor\' w ith any hope of success; a third party is doomed to perpetual defeat 
unless it can manage to absorb the following of one of the major parties 
and thereb\’ become one of them. Parties do not thrive on the certainty 
of defeat. That prospect tends to drive adherents of minor parties to one 
or the other of the two major parties. The single-member district thus 

Kor c<»mnicnrs on the significance of early developmental factors for the form 
of Hriri.sh and I'lcnch party organiz.ition, sec C. J. Friedrich, Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment and Democracy (Boston: Cjinn, 1950), ch. 20. 

” Article on American political parties in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences^ XI, 

pp. ,9? 601. 
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re-enforces the bipartisan pattern. Each of the contend., ,1. groups in such 
a district must formulate its appeals with an eye to attracthig a maiotitv 
of the electors to its banner^ ^ v 

An essential element of the theory is its pliiralitv-elcctlun feature If 
so the hypothesis goes, a plurality-be it only aj per cent of the tota! 
vote— IS sufficient for victory in a single-member district tl-.c leaders of a 
group consisting of, say, 15 per cent of the electorate, will join with 
other such groups before the voting to maximize their chance of heino 
on the winning side. 1 hey assume that if they do no, form such eoa'f- 
tions, others will. Moreover, concessions will be made to arrract the sup¬ 
port of smaller groups. If a majority, instead of a phiralitv, is reniiircd 
to elect, a second election to choose between the two high canditlatcs in 
the first polling becomes ncce.ssary. Such a situation may" encourage sev- 
cral parties to enter candidates at the first election, each on the chance that 
its candidate may be among the two leaders. Of course, under systems 
of proportional representation the incentive to form two coalitions, each 
approaching a majority, is destroyed by the opportunity to elect can¬ 
didates in proportion to popular strength whatever the number of 
parties. 

The validity of the single-mcmbcr-district theory has not been ade¬ 
quately tested against the evidence.’-^ Obviously, in those states of the 
United States in which third parties have developed fairly durable 
strength, the institutional situation has stimulated moves toward coalitions 
and mergers with one oi another of the major parties. Yet the single- 
membcr-district and plurality election can at the most encourage a dual 
division—or discourage a multiparty divi.sion—only within each repre¬ 
sentative district. Other influences must account for the federation of the 
district units of the principal party groups into two competing national 
organizations. 

The popular election of the Chief Executive is commonly said to be 
another institutional factor that exerts a centripetal influence upon party 


“Tlie singlc-mcmbcr-district interpretation is presented in a comparative study 
by F. A. Hermens, Democracy or Anarchy? (Notre Dame: 1 he Review of Politics, 
1941). See also the analysis by E. E. Schattschneider, Varty Government (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1942), ch. 5, and that by Maurice Duverger, Les Partis poUtiques 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1951). 

Maurice Klain has pointed out that almost half of the American state legislators 
are chosen from multimembered districts, a practice of long standing in many states. 
See his “A New Look at the Constituencies: '1 he Need for a Recount and a Reap¬ 
praisal,” American Political Science Review, 49 (1955), pp. 1105-1119. The chances 
are that the single-member district has a significant effect principally when it exists 
in conjunction with other factors that predispose the mass of the electorate to a 
dual division. Minor parties are obstructed (and encouraged to coalesce with a major 
party), for the system almost invariably reduces their share of the parliamentary 
seats below their proportion ot the popular vote. 
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organization and encourages a dualism. The supposed effect of the mode 
of choice of the President resembles that of the single-member constitu¬ 
ency. The winner takes all. The Presidency, unlike a French cabinet, can¬ 
not be parceled out among minuscule parties. The circumstances stimulate 
c()alition within the electorate before the election rather than within the 
parliament after the popular vote. Since no more than two parties can 
for long compere effectively for the Presidency, two contending groups 
rend ro de\ clop, each built on its constituent units in each of the 48 states. 

I he Presidenr is, in effect, cho.sen by the voters in 48 single-member 
consrirucncies which designate their electors by a plurality vote. The 
Mccessiry of uniting to have a chance of sharing in a victory in a presiden¬ 
tial campaign pulls tlie state partv’^ organizations together. I'he election of 
the President is paralleled by the pripular election of state governors and 
municipal executives, who are cho.sen in a manner etpiivalent in its effects 
to the single-member district. 

Sy.)tc'/m of beliefs and attitudes. Certain patterns of popular political be¬ 
liefs and attitudes mightily facilitate the e.xistence of a tlualism of parties. 
In turn, a two-party system, once in operation, may perpetuate and 
strengthen those beliefs and attitudes, 'l he.se patterns of political faith 
consist in part simply of the absence of groups irreconcilablv^ attached to 
divisive or parochial beliefs that in other countries provide bases for multi¬ 
party systems. Although there are racial minorities in the United States, 
cither they have been politically repressed, as has the Negro, or they have 
been, as in most instances, able to earn a niche for themselves in the na¬ 
tion’s social system. Nor do national minorities form irredentist parties. 
For example, the Cicrmans of .Milwaukee do not form a separatist party 
to return .Milw aukee to the Fatherland as did the Cicrmans of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Nor has any church had memories of earlier .secular pow er and 
the habit of political action that would lead to the formation of religious 
political parties. Cla.ss con.sciousncss among workers has been weak in 
comparison w ith lairopcan countric.s, and labor parties have made little 
heailway. W'hen one group places the restoration of the monarchy above 
all other values, that group regards the prerogatives of its church as the 
highest good, another places its faith in the trade unions, and perhaps a 
fourth group ranks the allocation of estates among the peasants as the 
greatest gooil, the foundations exist for a multiparty politics. 

The attitudes underlying a political dualism do not consist solely in the 
ab.sence of blocks of people w ith irreconcilable parochial faiths. A pattern 
of attitudes exists that favors, or at least permits, a political dualism. Its 
precise nature must remain elusive, but it is often described as a popular 
consensus on fundamentals. Powerful mechanisms of education and indoc- 
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trination, along with the accidents of history, iraintain broad a»rccnicnt 
upon political essentials if not a universal conforniitN . At timc^ it cm 
be said, with a color of truth, that we are all libera^at another time,*it 
may be equally true that we are all conservatives. Breadth of consensus 
seems to be associated with a disposition to cope prairmaricallv v ith prob¬ 
lems as they emerge. Standpatters, to be sure, remain who arc attached ir¬ 
revocably to an ancient formula for dealing with all (|ucscions, but they 
soon die off and seem never to be numerous enough to form the basis fo'r 
a durable third party. 

Political dualism is not a necessary result of wide consensus but a pow¬ 
erful, self-perpetuating consensus retards and discourages the growth of 
population splinters that might form the basis for a murtiplicity of deviat¬ 
ing parties. Within the context of the general consensus, perhaps dualism 
has been fostered by the occurrence of a succession of great issues, or 
complexes of issues, on which the voters could divide in two ways. Often 
these have not been issues of substance but of means or riming, 'fhe 
simultaneous occurrence of burning issues that cut across the electorate 
in different directions might well strain the dual-party structure. A single 
great problem with a variety of solutions, each attracting the determined 
support of a sector of the population, could have the same effect.^* 

Explanations of the factors determinative of so complex a social struc¬ 
ture as a party system must remain unsatisfactory.’’* It seems clear that 
several factors conspired toward the development of the American dual 
pattern. Whatever its origins, once the two-party system became estab¬ 
lished, the system itself possessed great durability and as a going system 
it exerted great influence in conditioning behavior, flic system adapts 
new generations to its practices and new movements, new population 
groups, new causes tend to be assimilated into it. 

Structure and Impact of Dualism 

Whether an adequate explanation can be contrived why a people or¬ 
ganizes its politics into a two-party pattern, the fact that it happens to do 
so has the most pervasive effects on the political system. 1 he pattern of 
organization, once established and endowed with momentum, profoundly 
conditions the outlook and orientation of the top leadership of each party. 

i*The election of i860 vivadly illustrates the last proposition. Lincoln won the 
election with 39.9 per cent of the popular vote, but cacii of the four major candidates 
advocated a different solution of the slavery question and each attracted substantial 
popular support. 

’®On the problem of causation, sec Leslie Lipson, "The Two-Party System in 
British Politics,” American Political Science Review, 47 (1953)1 PP* 337 “ 358 - See also 
A. Downs, “An Economic Theoi^ of Political Action in a Democracy, Journal 
of Political Econotny, 65 (1957)1 PP- * 35 “* 5 o* 
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Tt affects as well the nature of the conflict and competition between the 
parties. A foundatif)n may be laid for some observations about these con¬ 
sequences by an examination of a few of the more general features of the 
internal structure and composition of the major parties. 

Inner strnctme of party. The inner structure of party represents a special 
case of the more general pattern of relationships between leaders and led. 
riiose relationships involve an interaction between the inner core of 
leadership and the group membership. Leaders may carry along their fol- 
lou’crs, who alsf) may mold both the tactics and objectives of the leaders. 
The echelons of leadership in both Democratic and Republican parties 
manage, within limits, the attitudes of their respective followers but, in 
turn, the attitudes of the loyal rank and file within each party may, again 
w ithin limits, fix the orientation of the leadership. The broad outlooks pe¬ 
culiar to Democratic and Republican leadership structures tend to be asso¬ 
ciated with the characteristics of their respective followings. 

The distinction between the inner core of party activists and the mass 
of membership leads some commentators to see the reality of party as 
the inner circle of party leaders and workers. Professor F.. E. Robinson 
asserts that to comprehend the nature of a political party we must con¬ 
centrate attention <ni the party’s inner core or organization which comes 

into being for the purpose of fighting and governing. It is not concerned with 
matters of fact, or doctrine, or even of principle, except as they bear upon 
the great cause for existence: success at the polls. Such organizations not 
onl\ contain men of divergent views; they must also appeal to voters of dif¬ 
fering opinions, prejudices, and loyalties. It is folly to talk of finding an actual 
basis 1 for political parties 1 in any set of principles relating to public welfare. 

I le sees p.irry as a “comparatively small and compact body of men. Real 
power rests with them. 1 hey formulate appeals, direct campaigns, discuss 
in advance, and decide the nature of programs to be submitted to the 
voters." 

Fmphasis on the inner group of leaders and workers centers attention 
on the main sources of party action, but the inner circle would amount to 
nothing without its following of faithful partisans. This is not to say that 
a more meaningful definition of party comes from defining it as a group 
consisting of tlu)se persons voting or registered as Democrats or Repub¬ 
licans. In many states membership in either major party is gained simply 
by a person’s indicating the party with which he wishes to affiliate when 

K. I'. Robinson, “ The Place of Party in the Political History of the United 
St.ucs," Annual Reports of the American Historical Association for the Years iga-j 
and (1929), p. 202. 
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he registers as a voter; affiliation is even less formal in other states The 
process of pining membership the party is a different matter from 
affiliation with more tightly organized groups. The party member docs 
not go through an elaborate ritual of induction inio the group; in most 
instances he neither is acquainted with nor knows the name of the ward 
or county chairman of his party; he probably never supports his party in 
any way financially; the privileges and responsibilities of party member- 
ship rest lightly on his shouldcrs.^^ 

Despite the informality of acquisition of legal membcrslup in a party, 
the psychological attachment of the great mass of partisans to their party 
possesses remarkable durability. Lven if the party member an unfaithful 
attendant at party functions and an infrequent contributor to its finances, 
he is likely to have a strong attachment to the party heroes, to its prin¬ 
ciples as he interprets them, and to its candidates oii election day. These 
loyalties, moreover, tend to persist. Even when he deserts his party’s can¬ 
didates, the voter may still regard himself as a good Republican or Demo¬ 
crat. I'he fairly stalile party membership conditions tlie attituilcs of party 
leaders, who must act in a manner to retain its loyalty. 

The psychological attachment of voters to their party varies in intensity 
from the most unquestioning loyalty to the most casual sense of affiliation. 
The inner core and tlie mass of a party may be pictured as a set of con¬ 
centric circles. A small hard core of leaders and workers, mostly the pro¬ 
fessionals, is surrounded by party members of intense devotion. As one 
moves from the center, successive circles may be taken to represent cate¬ 
gories of persons with declining degrees of attachment to the party. 
This sense of belonging has been called party identification by Angus 
Campbell. A person regards himself as a Democrat or a Republican; he has 
a sense of identification with the party group and tends to regard its c'aiise 
as his cause. 


Campbell’s studies establish the existence of these concentric circles of 
party adherents of varying party loyalty. At various times from 1952 to 
1956 the respondents in national samples of the electorate rated the 
strength of their party identification in the proportions indicated in Table 
8.1. 'The interviewees classified themselves in response to the question, 
“Generally speaking, in politics, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or wliatr If the answer was 
“Republican” or “Democrat,” this que^tion followed: “Would you call 
yourself a strong (Republican or Democrat) or a not very strong (Repub¬ 
lican or Democrat)?” Independents were asked whether they regarded 
themselves as “closer to the Republican or Democratic party and were 


"See the analysis by C. A. Be^dahl, “Party Membership in the United States,” 
American Political Science Review, 36 (1942), pp. 16-50, 241-262. 
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Table S.i 

Distribution of Respondents in Four National Samples, 1952-1956, According 
to Strength of Party Identification® 


Party Identification 

October 

> 95 ^ 

September 

1953 

October 

1954 

October 

1956 

Strong Democrat 

22% 

22^^0' 

22^^. 

21% 

VW’ak Democrat 

25 

23 

25 

23 

Independent Democrat 

10 

8 

9 

6 

I/ulcpendent 

5 

4 

7 

9 

Independent Republican 

7 

6 

6 

8 

Weak Republican 


*5 

14 

14 

.Strong Republican 

n 

*5 

0 

15 

Apolitical, don’t know 

_ 4 __ 

7 

4 

4 



100% 

lOO^/e, 

lOO''^ 

'Angus (^un|)bell and 11 . C. Cooper, Group Differences 
mn Arbor: Survey Research Center, 1956), p. 17. 

in Attitude 

s and Votes 


classified accordingly as independent Republicans or Democrats. These 
admittedly crude measures of parry identification lune a validity in that 
rliose w’lio called themselves “strong Democrats” (or Republicans) difTer 
in their voting behavior and in other ways from those w ho regard them¬ 
selves as weak or “not very strong” Democrats (or Republicans).’'^ 

I he processes by which parry identification is established and main¬ 
tained arc not well umlerstood, but it is clear enough that the family is 
inllucnrial in building a sense of party identification. Commonly 75 per 
cent or more persons vote as their parents did and those w hose parents 
w ere independents tend to be independents in high degree. Family influ¬ 
ences are compounded by those of group, class, and community which 
by .ind large push in the same direction as does the family. How ever party 
iilentification may be created, it is, to a degree, independent of factors 

"■ I he fl.nor of the arrinulcs of the strong identifiers is illustrated bv the observa¬ 
tions of A p.ur of the resptmdents: "1 w.is pist raised to believe in the Democrats and 
they ha\e been good for the working man—tliat's good enough for me. The Re¬ 
publicans are a cheap outfit .all the way around. I iust don’t like Republicans, my 
p.\st experience with them Itas been all bad.” “I’m a burned Republican, sister. We’re 
Republicans from start to finish, clear b.tck on the family tree. Hot Republicans all 
along, I’m m)t s«) much in favor of Ixsenhowcr as the party he is on. I won’t weaken 
m\' party by voting for a Dcnujcrat.” Sec the other similar quotations in Angus 
Campbell and others. The Voter Decides (Evan.ston; Row% Peterson, 1954), pp. 
91 9:, and their discu.ssion of party identification in ch. 7. For an inten.sive analysis 
of \ariations in the .ictivitics and attitudes of partisans in a locality, see S. J. Elders- 
xcld and others. Political Affiliation in Metropolitan Detroit (Bureau of Govern¬ 
ment, University of Michigan, 1957), especially chs. 4 and 5. 
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often thought to be determinative of partisan loyalty. Voters to some 
extent act as they do not because they arc workers or proprietors or 
farmers, but because they are Republicans or Democrats.'” 


Similarnm and dtsstmtlarnies in party composition. The facts about party 
identification alone point to influences that condition tlic iicliavior of party 
leadership. The electorate does not divide itself neatly bwo two camps 
each consisting of voters deeply attached to one or the o'rhcr of the parties. 
Rather each party has a basic following of strong Mipportcrs whicli is 
supplemented by a corps of weak partisans. Between rhe.se tw'o parry clus¬ 
ters is a block of voters—over onc-fifth of the total—wh(> have no sense 
of identification with either party but, when pushed, will often confess 
to a leaning toward one or the other. 

A look at the social composition of the party followings will indicate 
other factors bearing on party behavior. The two sets of parti.sans differ 
in their social characteristics, and these contrasts arc associated with the 
divergent orientations of the two party leaderships. The same data, para¬ 
doxically enough, reveal similarities in the composition of the two parties, 
a fact that also has a significant bearing on the operations of the party 
system. 

The data support Charles Beard’s conclusion that “the center of gravity 
of wealth is on the Republican side while the center of gravity of poverty 
is on the Democratic side.” The Democratic f()llov\’ing consists in larger 
proportion of the lower-income groups, of the less-w ell educated, of the 
lower-status occupations, and of unionized workers than docs the Repub¬ 
lican following. The composition of party voters in the 1948 clccti'in, in 
which factors of party identification evidently played an especially signifi¬ 
cant role, reveals these differences in a marked form. In that year more 

^“Thc maintenance of a party attachment in conflict with other pressures often 
sets off psychological gymnastics within individuals. 1 hus, partisans whose policy 
beliefs diverge from that of the presidential candidate of their party may not sec 
the conflict or may even perceive the candidate as in agreement with themselves.— 
B. R. Berclson and others. Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), pp. 
220-222. Or partisans may invent intricate rationalizations for a party attachment in 
conflict with their apparent objective interest. Even when he deserts his parry the 
partisan may deceive himself. Of a sample of New Orleans voters who voted for 
Eisenhower in 1952, almost half either thoughi of him as an independent or declined 
to say whether they thought of him as a Republican or Dcim>crat.—K, N. Vines. 
“Republicanism in New Orleans,” Ttilane Smdies in Volitical Science, 2 (1955), 
pp. 119-120. On the acquisition of party loyalties in youth, sec R. Centers, “Children 
of the New Deal: Social Stratification and Adolescent Attitudes,” International Jour¬ 
nal of Opinion and Attitude Research, Fall 1950, pp. 3 > 5 “ 335 i E. E. Maccoby, “Youth 
and Political Change,” Public Opi ion Quarterly, 18 (1954)” PP- 23-39- 

^National Municipal Review, 6 (1917), p. 204- 
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than twice as large a proportion of Truman voters as of Dewey supporters 
had had only a grade school education. Five times as many Dewey sup¬ 
porters as Democrats, relatively, were college trained. The proportion of 
professional and managerial persons in the Republican ranks was four 
times as great as their opposite numbers among the Democrats. The details 
appear in Table 8.2. 

Table 8.2 


Demographic Characteristics of Republicans and Democrats, November, 1948® 


(diaracteristic 

Truman Voters 

Dewey Voters 

T.ducation 

(irade School 

48% 

27% 

High school 

43 

3« 

College 

8 

43 

Not ascertained 

I 



100% 

100% 

Occupation 

Professional and managerial persons 

9% 

37% 

White-collar workers 

*4 

*7 

Skilled and semiskilled workers 

40 

14 

Unskilled workers 

H 

7 

l''armers 

12 

8 

Other and not ascertained 

12 

D 


100% 

100% 

I'radc-imion aililiation 

Member 

39% 

11% 

Nonmember 

58 

89 

N«»t ascertained 

3 


loo'/r 

100% 


“Source: Sur\cv Research Center, University of Michigan. 


I'hc national leaderships of the Republican and Democratic parties see 
a ilifTerent picture hen they look over their shoulders at their followings, 
as Table 8.2 demonstrates. Vet the composition of the party supporters 
varies from election to election and the voters for either party always 
include a substantial representation from all income and occupational 
strata. The survey data on tlie presidential elections of 1948 and 1952 are 
compared in Table 8.3, which show’s the partisan division of occupa¬ 
tional groups rather than the occupational division of party groups. Eisen¬ 
hower in 1952 drew’ more votes from the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
w orkers than had Dewey in 1948. Yet in both elections the Republican 
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party attracted the votes of substantial proportions of l:,.-..ri„g groups and 
at both elections Democrats drew votes from all parts ..f the it-on.c and 
occupational spectrum. Accretions to the Republicans from among ‘the 
skilled and unslalled workers from 195a to 1956 were striking. It sLuld 
be noted that the partisan divisions within occupational groups are not 
uniform everywhere. Southerners, for example, account for a dispropor- 
donate share of the professional and managerial and w Iiite-coIIar Demo¬ 
crats who show up in Table 8.3. 


Table 8.3 

Relation of Occupation of Head of Family to Voting Behavior, .p+S and 1952 ■ 


Occupation 


1948 

b 

1952 

R Nonvotcr ** 

D 

R 

Nonvotcr ^ 

Professional and managerial 

15% 

57 % 

25% 

27% 

59% 

I 2 Vo 

Other white collar 

38 

39 

18 

28 

52 

19 

Skilled and semiskilled 

52 

15 

29 

39 

34 

26 

Unskilled 

33 

12 

49 

40 

*9 

40 

Farm operators 

25 

D 


24 

42 

33 


“From Angus Campbell and H. C. Cooper, Group Dif)ereuccs in Attitudes and 
Votes (Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, 1956), p. 30. riic arrangement of tlic 
data to show the two-party division of those voting gives a clearer picture of the 
shifts within occupational groups in recent elections'. The Repulilican percentages 
of those voting, according to the sample data of the Survey Research Center, for 
the years 1948, 1952, and 1956 were: professional, business, managerial, 81, 70, 68; 
white collar, 53, 65, 63; skilled and semiskilled, 27, 47, 56; unskilled, 33, 33, 46; farm 
operator, 41, 64, 55.—Survey Research Center, release of February 20, 1937. 

Democrats, Republicans and nonvoters do not in each instance total 100 per 
cent. The difference consists of supporters of other candidates and respondents 
whose vote was not ascertained. 

The contrasts between the party groups indicated by Tables 8.2 and 
8.3 are not the chance differences of a couple of elections: they reflect 
long-standing contrasts in party composition. Although voters shift from 
party to party from election to election, the facts, such as they are, sug¬ 
gest that at least in this century each party has had a fairly durable bed¬ 
rock following. On the Republican side, the financial and manufacturing 
interests have been consi.stent sources of strength as have the upper- 
income groups generally. The Democrats, on the contrary, have—apart 
from their southern strength—tended to find their most marked support 
among industrial, urban, lower-income classes. 1 his is not to say that 
Democrats invariably hold the support of a preponderance of these 
groups. The point is rather that even in their days of little hope. Demo- 
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crats generally attracted larger proportions of such voters than tliey did 
of the typically Republican sectors of society. To a degree the party 
struggle could be described as a competition between the party leader¬ 
ships for the support of workers. In their triumphs the Republicans may 
win even popular majorities in working-class wards, as they often did in 
1956, but even at such times the Democrats draw their highest vote per¬ 
centages, low though they may be, in such areas.^^ 

Parallel to the differences and similarities in demographic make-up arc 
differences in outlook on questions of public policy. Few public issues 
attract the opposition of most Democrats and the support of most Repub¬ 
licans, or vice versa. Some issues divide the parties scarcely at all; the 
issue cuts across party lines and splits both parties in about the same 
manner. Yet on contentious matters a common pattern is that the “center 
of gravity” of the opposition is to be found among the adherents of one 
party, whereas the larger proportion of the proponents will be found 
among tlie followers of the other party. In 1948, for example, seven of 
eight favoring the repeal of the Taft-Hartlcy Act voted Democratic; six 
of e\’er\' seven persons opposing repeal voted Republican. In 1952, of 
those persons who thought that the government had been doing “too 
much” in “trying to deal with such problems as unemployment, education, 
housing, and so on,” 85 per cent voted for Eisenhow er. Of those who 
thought that the government had not done enough on these matters, 52 
per cent supported Stexenson, a fact indicative of Eisenhower’s inroads 
into groups of Democratic policy orientation. On the other hand, those 
who thought that what the government had done was “about right” split 
almost exactly 50-50 between tlie parties.-- Those of conservative disposi¬ 
tion, other analyses suggest, drift in higher proportion to the Republican 
banner and relatively more of the radicals find the Democracy politically 
congenial.-* 

If tlie f.iets could be asscniblcd, the ch.uiccs are that the contrasts between the 
top lei el of .ictiiists and adherents -those who proxidc the money and the man¬ 
power for parry work-would appear far more marked than are the differences 
between the masses of partisans. tJampIc survexs seldom chance upon a Democrat in 
the o\er-Sio,ooo income brackets, rhe prominence of heavy industry in the inner 
core of the Kepublican party ha.s long prevailed. Thus, Will Hays, the Republican 
national chairman, said he was assured of “unanimous support” by the presidents of 
the “steel companies t)f America” at a lunch in 1918 with Judge Gary of United 
States Steel.— Mcnioin of Will H. Hays (CJarden City; Doubleday, 1955), pp. 158-159, 

'•‘Angus Campbell and others. The Voter Decides, pp. 117-118. 

“’See Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton: Princeton 
Unixersity Press, 1949). Other ditfcrcntials exist in the composition of the major 
parties. Catholics, for example, lean toward the Democratic party; Protestants, toward 
Republicanism. Sec W’esley and Beverly Allinsmith, “Religious and Politico-Economic 
Attitude: A Study of Eight Major U.S. Religious Groups,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
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Interaction of party elite and mass. The contrasts and similarities benvecn 
the partisans of the two major parties are, thus, paralleled l,v similar 
distributions of individual attitudes on issues bct^^. cn the parties Do 
these characteristics of the followers help to account for t!ic nature of 
the role of each of the parties in the dual systciu? Tlie characteristics of 
the mass of a party result to a degree from the nature of the party leader¬ 
ship; every great presidential candidate leaves a heritage ot devoted par¬ 
tisans. Yet, given a system in momentum, the characteristics of the mass 
of each party condition the behavior of its leadership and its role in the 
system. 

If the broad record of this century may be taken as an index, the 
conclusion appears clearly enough that the leadership of each party has 
been anchored to its most reliable following. The record of party promise 
and performance contains a divergence parallel to the differences in party 
composition. The Democratic party in this centiirv has elected Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Harry S. rruman. Their administra¬ 
tions were characterized by programs and proposals for economic reform 
and by an inclination to limit the power of business. Under the leadership 
of these Presidents, policies calculated to improve tlie lot of labor made 
far more notable headway than in Republican administrations. Democratic 
administrations promoted the cause of the farmer, especially tlic southern 
farmer, more vigorously than did Republican. Of the Democratic leaders 
who did not achieve the Presidency during this period. Bryan belonged to 
the same tradition as Wilson and Roosevelt, but Parker and Davis would 
have felt at home in the Republican party. 

Over this period, the Republican party has had a fundamental policy 
orientation also in accord with the inclinations of its most faithful sup¬ 
porters. The campaign of 1896 cemented the bulk of tlie financial and 
manufacturing community to the Republican party. In the affairs of the 
party solvent citizens who feel that they can take care of themselves 
without government intervention, unless it is on a matter such as tlie tariff, 
have exerted great influence. Hence, the Republican party has been less 
disposed to advance the cause of labor by governmental action; it has felt 
that what is good for business is good for the country. In this century the 

12 (1948), pp. 377-389. Moreover, although the evidence is limited, certain psycho¬ 
logical differences may also prevail. Even when differences in income, education, 
and status arc held constant. Republicans vote in higher degree than do Democrats; 
relatively more of them were “very much interested” in the election of 1952 than 
were Democrats; and a higher proportion of them felt themselves politically effective 
than was the case with Democrats. See Angus Campbell, “The Case of the Missing 
Democrats,” New Republic, July 2, 1956, pp. 12-15. See also the perceptive observa¬ 
tions by W. S. White, “How to Icll a Democrat from a Republican,” New York 
Times Magazine, August 19, 1956, 
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Republicans have no great reform for the regulation of business to their 
credit, vet at times they have proceeded with vigor against business 
abuses, as under Theodore Roosevelt and Taft in the prosecution of com¬ 
binations in restraint of trade. In so far as we have a “conservative” and 
“liberal” cleavage, that cleavage is along Republican-Democratic lines, 
h'ven this sort of distinction fails in many times and situations. Yet after 
discounting tlie statement to allow for campaign exaggerations, a residue 
of fact remains in Wilson’s assertion that “rhe chief difference between 
the Democratic and Republican parries is that in tlic Republican party the 
reactionaries arc in the majority, whereas in the Democratic party they 
arc in the minority.” The troubled voter cannot use this as an infallible 
guide, for in each party sometimes the minority gains the upper hand, and 
always broad areas of agreement exist between the parties.''* 

riie tug of the durable foundarion of strong support within each party 
tends to fix the fundamental policy orientation of each party.Vet the 
malce-up of each party also restrains the zeal of the leadership in the advo¬ 
cacy of rhe cause of any single element within the party, headers in con¬ 
gressional districts may be extremists in the cause of organized labor, of 
suburban upper classes, of the Negro, of the Jew, of the wheat farmer, 
of the cotton farmer, of the manufacturers, or of some other element 

Quoted by Josephus I).anicls, The Wilson Era, Years of Peace, /p/o-zp/y (Chapel 
Hill: Uiiixersity of North (yarolina Press, 1944), p. 11. 

•'‘One need not rely solely on the theory of interaction between leaders and 
fcdlowers to explain the contrasting modal outlooks of the activists of the two 
parties. The party leadership may take on the color of the mass of partisans; it is 
also apt to emerge from or to he of the m.tss. These assertions could be made more 
C(»nhijentl\' if more data were available, such as the following table indicating the 
«)eeupational backgrounds of candid.ues for nomination for county office in the 
party primaries in Vanderburgh, St. Joseph, and A 1 .arion counties, Indiana, in 1954: 

Occupation Kepublican ncmocratic 

Nujnl)er Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Protessional 

0 

25.8 

‘7 

‘ 7-7 

Managerial 

4 S 

50.6 

25 

26.0 

(derical-sales 

S 

9.0 

10 

10.4 

.Manual workers 

i 1 

12.4 

40 

41.7 

Others 

2 

2.2 

4 

4-2 



100.0 

96 

100.0 


Source: Prank Munger, Tivo-Party Politics in the State of Indiana (MS, disserta¬ 
tion, liars ard Cnis ersitv, 19s >), p. 275. 

""Relexant is the obser\ation of the late Professor Anson D. Morse: “To sum up: 
the true end of party-the end, I would repeat, of which it is itself conscious—is, 
in ordinarv times, to promote not the general interest, but the interest of a class, a 
section, ov some one of the many groups of citizens which arc to be found in every 
state in which there is political life, an interest which is always something less than 
the national imercst."—Parties and Party Leaders (Boston: Marshall Jones, 1923), p. 22. 
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within each party; nevertheless, that segment of rhe party Icacleisliip wnh 
a national outlook—fundamentally those concerned with victory in presi¬ 
dential elections—must keep in view all elements w>>!nn the parry. 

Tlic diversity of the composition of a party operates thus to modcraic 
the outlook of its national leadership. I'hose thrust—or w ho make tlicir 
way—to positions of national leadership tend to be fundamentally sound 
on matters of concern to the party’s inner core hut th..v^ temper thcii 
devotion by an allow^ance for other interests witliin the party. I'hose with 
serious aspirations for a Democratic presidential nomination need to be 
sound on labor but they also must not unnecessarily frighten Democratic 
businessmen. No serious aspirant for a Republican presidential nomination 
can afford to be known as one who would put business in its place, \ ct 
he must have a somewhat benevolent regard for labor. On manv other 
matters the national leadership is driven tow'ard ambiguous stands" by the 
conflicting elements within the party. The spcctacfc of a Democratic 
leader attempting to retain the support of both southern w hites and north¬ 
ern Negroes exemplifies the matter as do the cross-pressures the Repub¬ 
lican leadership undergoes as it is ground between ti\c party’s isolationist 
and internationalist wings. The top party leadership must try to restrain 
the extremists within the party ranks, search out areas of agreement and 
capitalize upon them, and, in general, attempt to hold together an unstable 
compound that often seems on the verge of disintegration. 

In short, the diversity of pressures from within the party upon the lead¬ 
ership drives it toward moderation. Lower-level leaders may flourish by 
the fanning of extremist and particularist emotions, but the top echelons 
must seek to hold together divergent and often conflicting elements. The 
situation generates a radically different sort of imperative for the leader¬ 
ship than does the context in which party leaders of a multiparty system 
operate: they may be driven to accentuate the separatism of tlieir electoral 
following. 

Common influences on coinpetin^ party leaderships. Still anotlier aspect 
of the situation within which party leadership operates helps to account 
for additional characteristics of party behavior. Each party leadership 
must maintain the loyalty of its own standpatters; it must also concern 
itself with the great blocks of voters uncommitted to either party as w ell 
as w ith those who may be weaned away from the opposition. 1 hese influ¬ 
ences tend to pull the party leaderships from their contrasting anchorages 
toward the center. In that process, perhaps most visible in presidential 
campaigns, the party appeals often sound much alike and thereby con¬ 
tribute to the bewilderment of observers of American politics. 

The compulsions that pull the leaderships of both parties toward the 
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center result in part from the simple arithmetic of presidential pluralities. 
To win a presidential election a party must both retain its traditional sup¬ 
port and make gains among all sorts of people—farmers, laborers, white- 
collar u’orkers, and the business and professional classes. While the com¬ 
peting appeals may stress differences in proposed modes of action, in 
competence to act, or in the timing of action, to antagonize any consider¬ 
able class or group of voters is folly. The hearts of both Democratic and 
Republican orators may bleed, for example, with equal profuseness for 
the farmers, although what they propose to do for, or to, the farmers may 
di/Fer in substantial detail. The practical necessity of appealing to all sorts 
of people and to all shades of opinion was emphasized by Thomas E. 
Dewey in his 1950 Princeton lectures, lie spoke of impractical theorists 
w ho 

want to drive all motlcrafes and liberals out of the Republican party and then 
ha\c the rctmiiiukr join forces with the conscmitivc groups of the South. 
I'hcn they would have everything neatly arranged, indeed. The Democratic 
jiartN’ would be the libcral-to-radical party. The Republican part\’ would be 
the eonsorvative-to-reactionary party. 

riie results would be neatly arranged, too. The Republicans would lose 
every election and the Democrats would win every election.-' 

(/alculations of what is necessary for victory doubtless contribute to 
the tendency of both parties to make multiclnss and multigroup appeals. 

^ et it seems evident that deep and subtle characteristics of American 
political culture also contribute to an explanation of the nature of the 
p.utv battle. An expectation of that culture seems to be that the object 
of politics should be the maintenance of a concert of interests rather than 
the intensification of conflict of interest or the cstablishiucnt of the domi- 
n.uAce of a pan\cw\av interest. Xo matter how devoted a party \eadership 
mav \)e to its \)edrock elements, it attempts to picture itself as a gifted 
synthesizer of concord among the elements of society. A party must act 
as if it w ere all the people rather than stune of them; it must fiercely deny 
that it speaks for a single interest. Selections from the campaign oratory 
of Pranklin D. Roosevelt and Dwight 1 ). I'isenhower have a remarkably 
similar ring, lloth on occasion placed emphasis on the interrelations of 
the interests of farmers, workers, businessmen, bankers, all of whom had 
common cause in the achievement of great national purposes. And to a 
degree party victory represents the victory of a conception of national 
purpose, not the undiluted triumph of a particular interest. 

All such partisan oratory contains, to be sure, an ingredient of cam¬ 
paign buncombe; it does not necessarily reveal the groups to which a 

New York Tiwes, February 9, 1950. 
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party will be beholden if it wins. Yet the oratory doubtless also represents 
an obeisance to widely shared beliefs in the population. Generations of 
civic education have implanted an antipathy to “special” interests, a con¬ 
cern for the general interest. Each party must develop a conception of the 
general interest to mask its association with relatively narrow sectors of 
society. That necessity has consequences of profound significance, but 
one of the lesser results is that the parties are made to appear more alike 
than they actually are. 

Dualism in a Moving Consensus 

Although each party leadership tends to be anchored to the funda¬ 
mental interests of the party, the total electoral situation and ideological 
climate pull both parties toward a point between the extremes. So flat a 
statement—and it is the essence of the argument to this point—may help 
to discern some of the order underlying the confusion of tlie American 
party system. Yet the proposition states only part of the reality. The 
process by which the parties move toward a point between the extremes 
is erratic, jerky, disorderly, and accompanied by no little friction and 
commotion. Aloreover, the point of consensus or policy equilibrium 
toward which the parties move is itself not fixed; it moves as tlie parties 
approach it. In short, a conception of the party system must take into 
account its dimension of time. It may even be more useful to think of the 
party system as an historical process than as patterned institutional be¬ 
havior.-*^ 

Foundations in consensus. If the time dimension is ignored, emphasis on 
conscnsiLs in the interpretation of American politics may convey a con¬ 
ception of a static politics and lead to t\\c inference that the party battle 
is meaningless. If a differentiation is made between levels or types of 
consensus and if the party process is vicw'cd through time, additional 
aspects of the workings of party dualism may be identified. Any compe¬ 
titive party system must rest on a consensus, an agreement among all 
concerned, about certain fundamental principles. In the United States, 
as in other working democratic regimes, such a consensus on fundamen¬ 
tals prevails, although no precise understanding may exist about w'hat the 
fundamentals are. Obviomsly a significant area of agreement concerns the 
constitutional structure and procedure; no powerful clement of society 

“The following titles are pertinent to this discussion: J. R. Pcnnock, “Responsive¬ 
ness, Responsibility, and Majority Rule,” American Political Science Review, 46 
(1952), pp. 790-807; Austin Ranncy, The Doctrine of Responsible Party Governmem 
(Urbana: University of Illinois P^'css, 1954); Chester Bowles, American Politics in a 
Revolutionary World (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956). 
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advocates the destruction of the constitutional order and the substitution 
of another. Beyond agreement on methods of government a vague area 
of sul)stantive consensus concerns the acceptance in broad terms of the 
capitalistic system. Perhaps the more basic element of the consensus con¬ 
sists in the understandings and customs about how authority shall be 
exercised and in what manner changes shall be made rather than in agree¬ 
ment tliat certain matters shall not be changed.^-’ 

VV'ithout some such basic agreement party politics could scarcely 
exist.A party system cannot be built in a society of irreconcilable sects, 
each of winch proposes to install its own brand of political system. Those 
bent on mortal combat cannot practice a party politics. To affirm the 
necessity of a framework of shared beliefs as a basis for party politics is 
not to deny the possibility of the sharpest party conflict that does not 
strike at the foundations of the political order. The line between funda- 
met)tals, not to be questioned, and n<)nfundamentals, open to debate, may 
be illusory. That is, modi/icafion of the modi/iable may, by insensible 
steps alter the basic nature of a political order. Nevertheless, in practice 
a ratige of debatable issues exists and its limits define the terrain over 
wIucIa the party battle rages. 

Ciunuliitivc zones of consensus. It is within the limits of the arguable that 
the party battle occurs. It is in the adjustments to the settlements made 
witliin tliis range that it may be said that parties, in the long run, tend to 
move toward the same point between the two extremes. Innovation 
often meets the bitterest challenge; it is resisted; it may be accepted 
gruilgitigl\-; it may finally become conventional. It is in this process that 
another aspect of the nature of the party system becomes clear. 

I riumpliant parties that advocate great causes or that come into power 
at moments great stress must contrive and enact measures that may be 
thought, even w idely, to be destructive of the principles of the Republic. 

•’'Jolin Kisclicr has arguctl that among the unwritten rules is that each of the many 
groujis of soeicty ‘‘tacitly binds itself to tolcnuc the interests and opinions of every 
other gii>up. It must nor try to imp»»sc its views on others, nor can it press its own 
speei.il interests to the point where they seriously endanger the interests of other 
groufis or of the nation as a whole.” By the arrangements of the party and govern- 
ment.il system each group can exercise an implied veto, but in its e.xercise, the group 
must “m.ike every concei\able effort to compromise, reiving on its veto only as 
a last resort.”—‘‘Unwritten Rules of .American Politics,” Harper's Magazine, Novem¬ 
ber, pp. 27-^6. 

‘"Consiiler the comment by Sigmund Neumann: ‘‘Only where the specific interests 
of parties are imbedded in a common whole does the political struggle not lead to 
ilisintegration of the entire group. Only when essentials uniting the political ad- 
\ersaries are constantly reaffirmed can differences be balanced.”—dioderw Political 
Parties (C^hic.igo: University of Chicago Press, 1956), p. 296. 
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Yet unless gradual acceptance of such innovation comes about, the cleav¬ 
age between the parties could grow into a chasm unbridgeable by tlie 
compromises of party politics. Or alternations in j^arty control and the 
accompanying changes of policy would jolt the social and economic 
system beyond the bounds of toleration. 

In the interactions between the parties—which are spread over consid¬ 
erable time periods—what seems to occur is that to one party falls the 
lot of innovation. Its creative measures stir dissension and cnibitter the 
minority, although their more extreme aspects may be toned dow n in 
the process of enactment through the checks and restraints built into the 
governmental machinery. To the extent that new measures are both 
technically successful and evocative of popular suppoit, they become 
embedded in the consensus by the impact of popular ratification in suc¬ 
cessive elections. The minority party eventually recognizes the inevitable 
and accepts the new order. Matters once contentious "are relegated to the 
body of settled questions, and the growing edge of the political system 
moves on to new fields where new problems await solution and invite 
conflict.^^ 

In this century the Democratic party has, perhaps both by chance and 
by the dynamics inherent in its make-up, been thrust into the role of 
innovator. Although the Wilson Administration pur on the statute books 
a mass of new' legislation, its product became relatively slight alongside 
the statutory accretion of the New Deal. Both by conviction and by its 
attraction for all those antagonized by the Rooseveltian program, the 
Republican party became a vehicle of resistance to the New Deal. In the 
1936 campaign Alfred Landon, the Republican standard bearer, attacked 
even the Social Security Act. The bulk of the Republican leadership 
viewed the National Labor Relations Act with revulsion, and most itf 
those w'ho regarded themselves as affected adversely by each major 
Democratic measure found themselves in the Republican ranks. 

Gradually the Republican party moved toward acceptance of the prin¬ 
cipal New Deal policies. This movement w'^as accompanied by warm 
disputes among Republicans, and Republican candidates were long un¬ 
successful in persuading the electorate that their “me-tooism” was genu¬ 
ine. Perhaps the elections of 1946 and 194H clinched the New Deal. The 
Republican Congress elected in 1946 made sounds as if it wished to dis¬ 
mantle the New Deal. The response of the country in 1948 persuaded 
even the most hard-shelled standpatters that the New Deal was here to 
stay. 

"Such general remarks are sugge:;red by the brilliant analysis by Arthur W. 
Macmahon, “Conflict, Consensus, Confirmed Trends, and Open Choices,” American 
Political Science Review, 42 (1948), pp. 1-15. 
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The events of the 1952 campaign and of succeeding years brought 
more general Republican accord with the changes that had been wrought 
in both domestic and foreign policy. Eisenhower’s convention victory 
over I'aft represented a defeat of the isolationist and economically re¬ 
actionary wing of the party. His election turned in considerable measure 
on his capacity to gain the confidence of erstwhile Democratic voters 
who continued to subscribe to Democratic views on public policy.^- 
Once in ofiice a goodly proportion of the crowd brought to powder w ith 
tlie Ciencral seemed to interpret the clecti<jn as a mandate to repeal 
the New Deal, t entative steps in those directions with respect to farm 
policy, to housing, to 'I'V^'\, to the RI'A, and in other fields brought sharp 
public reactions, “h'ven so stout a conservative as Air. George Hum¬ 
phrey,” the Secretary of the 'IVeasury, observes Norton Long, “learned 
iiis Keynesian lesson, though not without a tight money fling that cost 
his party dear.” The congressional elections of 1954 reminded the 
Admitiistration of the terms on which it could enjoy public confidence. 
Perforce, the Repul)lican leadership became reconciled to the statutory 
precipitate of the New Deal. It could chip away at New’ Deal measures 
by inconspicuous administrative action; it could refuse to carry those 
policies further; but it could not reopen settled questions. 

In the field of foreign policy a similar transformation occurred. Al¬ 
though isisenhower had to contend with a determined rear-guard action 
by tlic isolationist wing of his party, the Republican leadership veered 
toward the acceptance of a larger role in world affairs than Republicans 
had traditionally contemplated with comfort. I'he new orientation by a 
Republican President brought a shift in the attitudes of rank and file 
Republicans.'** I.ong in a state of disenchantment, they wxre brought to 
espouse policies that they had regarded as Democratic heresies. 

I/moviifioM, rcs'istivicQ^ rcroiicilinfion. .Wthowgh reservations may be made 
about the tlioroughncss of Eisenhower’s renovation of the Republican 
party, tlie process described diluted the Republican nostalgia for the 
good old ilays and brought a semblance of reconciliation to the new 
order. Not all .American party history can be neatly fitted into this pat¬ 
tern of innovation, resistance to innovation, and reconciliation. Though 

*“Scc Campbell, The Voter Decides, p. 174. 

*'“ lhc Spectrum of Conflict,’* Antioch Revieu', Fall, 1956, pp. 265-277. 

•'’* W hile some persons become identified with a party because its leaders advocate 
policies phasing to them, others adopt policy attitudes because they are identified with 
a party. I he evidence seems to indicate that many Republicans, once the party leader¬ 
ship became perceptibly nonisolationist after 1952, changed their attitudes to accord 
with the new party line. See Angus Campbell and Homer C. Cooper, Group Differ- 
ences in Attitudes and Votes (Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, 1956), pp. 102-104. 
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some such process has recurred, each instance of a broad shift in rhe 
point of consensus has had its peculiarities. In each of the great episodes 
of our party history the political system gradually digested—or absorbed 
into the consensus—the consequences of far-reai hing innovations. 

If the parties are viewed in this temporal framework, one may better 
appraise the old saw that the parties offer the electorate only a choice 
between tweedledum and tweedledec. In fact, the differences between 
the parties vary from stage to stage in the conversion of controversy 
into new consensus as does the significance of the outcome of national 
elections. A Republican victory in 1936, for example, would have braked 
the New Deal to a halt and probably resulted in the repeal of its major 
measures. A series of Democratic victories demonstrated majority ac¬ 
ceptance of the Rooseveltian reforms and time brought Republican rec¬ 
ognition of that fact. By 1952 the policy differences between the parties 
had become far narrower, and the practical consequences of a Republican 
victory in 1952 differed radically from those of 1936. An election may 
abruptly check the growth of a new line of policy as did the 1918 and 
1920 Republican victories in foreign affairs. It took another world war 
to set in motion again the drive toward reorientation of foreign policy 
vetoed by the elections of 1918 and 1920. By 1952 tlie spread between 
the parties on foreign policy had narrowed and the choice faced by the 
electorate more nearly approached one of tweedledum or tweedledec 
than it had been in the elections of 1920 or 1940. 

For well over half a century, perhaps since the Civil War and certainly 
since 1896, the party orientations fixed by the upper echelons of each 
parry have determined the fundamental role that each might play in the 
evolving consensus. With the liquidation of its progressive wing in 1912, 
the Republican party became so bound to its corporate constituency tint 
it could take no major initiative in social and economic reform; perhaps 
the accidents of history that placed it in the minority in times of inter¬ 
national crisis also induced within it a paralysis in the reconstruction of 
foreign policy.’^'* Its internal dynamics and its place in the total system 
cast the Democratic party into a contrasting role. 

“ Perhaps the correct generalization is that neither party can well take drastic steps 
that may affect adversely its hard core of support. If so, the roles that the two parties 
may play in the workings of the system depend upon the nature of the cluster of 
interests and the characteristic skills of leadership that each brings to power. The 
utility of each party as an instrument for the .service of the Republic, thus, depends 
somewhat on the circumstances of the time, (livcn their contrasting characteristics, 
the Democratic party has been in this century less handicapped internally than the 
Republican in the initiation of alterations in the domestic economic order. It is 
hazardous to forecast the sort'- of broad problems that may arise in the future and 
the relative capacity of the parties to deal with them. Parties as well as problems 
change. 
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Role of the minority. I'o observe the party system through the sweep of 
time suggests an elaboration of the earlier analysis of the role of the oppo¬ 
sition party’s role in the dual system. The minority leadership, beyond 
the continuing function of reminding the majority that it is not really 
all the people and of assailing governments for their ineptitude, arbitrari¬ 
ness, and crookedness, lias the task of promoting within its ranks an 
acceptance of modiheations of the old order and of bringing its followers 
into accord with the dominant norms of the political community. With¬ 
out the accomplishment over the long run of this sort of reconciliation, 
the two partisan camps could become so estranged as to paralyze the 
orderly processes of government. 

'riiis funcri()n falls by and large to the minority that has felt outraged 
by innovation and not to the minority that suffers no deprivation more 
serious than the disappointment of its hopes. Such a minority function, 
moreover, bec(jmes perceptible only from a long-term view of the party 
process. Similarly, the minority from the same sort of time view has 
another major role in the system: that of consolidating sufficient strength 
to oust the government and to carry through the occasional thorough¬ 
going reorientation of the political order that circumstances and national 
conscience demand. The long look at the party system makes perceptible 
the signih'cance of the availability of a minority force capable of making 
drastic adjustments of the political order when the occasion demands. 

riiis is not, of course, to deny the importance for the dual system of 
the role of the opposition in more routine times. Without an opposition 
parr\' there can be no dual s\stcm. The opposition makes possible the 
periodic presentation to the electorate of choices between governing 
clii|ucs and of policy alternatives of a sort. The minority also must play 
a role in the conduct of government by maintaining a running fire of 
responsible criticism,'*” I'he American party system is singularly ill- 
adapted for the pcrft)rmance of this latter function, for the minority 
tends to be poorly organized for that purpose. Its titular leader, the de- 

In the field of foreign policy a special role falls to the minority leadership or 
pcrh.ips more .iccurately to that sector of its leadership most sympathetic with 
Administration policies. The term “bipartisan foreign policy” is something of a mis¬ 
nomer yet at times the achie^emcnt of foreign policy objectives absolutely requires 
the concurrence of a substantial part of the minority senatorial group and appropriate 
interparty consultative relations ha^e developed. The etiquette is suggested by the 
fact that in the midst of the presidential campaign of 1948 President Truman asked 
Artluir X’andenberg, Republican leader on foreign policy, to “slip in the back door” 
of the W hite House for a “private chat” in the course of which the President ex¬ 
pressed his appreciation of the “judicial” tone of a campaign speech by Vandenberg 
and observed that the retention of the bipartisan foreign policy was more important 
than "who was elected President,”—A. H. \'andcnberg, Jr., The Private Papers of 
Senator Vandenberg (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1952), p. 452. 
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feated presidential candidate, may be without influence over his partisan 
colleagues in Congress to whom falls the day-to-day determination of 
party position. Given the fact that the congress*onal minority tends to 
speak only for one shade of the spectrum of paity belief, odd sorts of 
minority views often predominate. For long tlic country shuddered at 
the image of the Republican party that emerged from the operations of 
its standpat leadership in Congress, and a minority Democratic party has 
its similar probleins.^^^ 

Limits of partisan conflict. The breadth of the American political con¬ 
sensus keeps the party conflict within tolerable limits. “We cannot have,” 
Pendleton Herring long ago observed, “a radical party standing for 
revolutionary change and a conservative standpat party. Such parties 
may exist only on the plane of discussion. Revolutionary communism 
can be tolerated by democracy as long as it remains an academic ques¬ 
tion.” On the other hand, the political system must have within it the 
means for substantial policy alterations from time to time. Such reorien¬ 
tations need to be managed so that over the long pull practically the en¬ 
tire society is carried along in what we have called a moving consensus. 
Otherwise the gradual accretions to the ranks of the irreconcilablcs would 
ultimately produce a bipolarization of antipathies hardly congenial to the 
existence of party government. Fundamental to the avoidance of the 
development of that sort of dual confrontation is the prevalence of a 
pragmatic outlook—as well as some self-restraint among the innovators. 
Yet the dual organization of politics, by the necessities it imposes upon 
those who would gain power, may contribute to the adjustment of the 
community to political change through time.'*® 

On the place of the opposition, sec Norton E. Long, “Patriotism for Partisans: A 
Responsible Opposition,” Antioch Review, Winter 1952-53, pp. 448-456; Paul T. 
David, “The Changing Party Pattern,” Antioch Review, Fall 1956, pp. 333-350. 

"'“‘Political Parties and the Public Interest,” Essays in Political Science in Honor 
of IV. \V. Willoughby (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937), p. 10:. 

"‘‘In 1955 midwestern, standpat, isolationist Republicans convened in Chicago on 
Lincoln Day for oratorical festivities devoted to belligerent criticism of Eisenhower, 
Dewey, and the eastern wing of the party generally. I'hcy regarded Eisenhower as a 
dangerous leftist, they despised Dewey, they were unhappy about American involve¬ 
ment in the United Nations. Even so the idea of bolting the party had little attractive¬ 
ness. “While a lot of us get irritated with Eisenhower out here,” concluded Gen. 
Robert E. Wood, “we still figure he’s a lot better than anybody the Democrats can 
put in there.”—Nea:> York TitneSf February 14, 1955. 
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Sectionalism, Urbanism, and Party 


An extraordinary characteristic of the American two-party system 
has been its continuity despite tlic most far-reaching changes in the 
underlying social and economic circumstances of the nation. From i860 
to 1955 population grew from about 31.4 million to 165 million. 

Over the same period vast areas of the West were settled and the great 
movement of people from farm to city took place. In more recent decades 
a restless mobility has carried people from section to section. Tens of mil¬ 
lions of immigrants, most of them different in language and religion from 
the earlier settlers, found places for themselves in American life during 
the past centurv. In the same period industrialization proceeded apace. 
Withal a dynamic and changing social system has existed, a system quite 
unlike the systems of those in nations whose modern politics is restricted 
to the interstices of an ancient and rigid structure of status and class and 
rests on an economy of stagnation rather than of growth. 

I'hrough all these changes the major parties have maintained a continu¬ 
ous existence, at least since the Civil VVar, and the dual system has pre¬ 
vailed in its essence since the founding of the Republic. For a century, 

25Q 
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it may seem, the major parties have remained the same. In fact, only flic 
system has remained more or less the same; the parties have changed. 
New wine has been poured into old bottles and old wine has been trans¬ 
ferred from bottle to bottle. Old parties moved with the population into 
the newly settled territories. The parties managed to attract and to make 
places within their ranks for new Americans. They reached out to ac¬ 
commodate themselves to the consequences of indusn lalizarion. A remark¬ 
able feature of the party system has been its capacity to digest radical 
changes in the social and economic order while preserving its essential 
form and nature. 

I'hc ceaseless alteration in the composition and orientation of the 
major parties and in the character of the conflict between them makes 
problems for the political analyst. One era’s classic treatment of parties 
obviously does not fit the facts of a later perioil although its cliches and 
generalizations may outlast the phenomena they describe. A full treat¬ 
ment of the process by which the parties have been molded by the cliang- 
ing social system and by w'hich the parties themselves have perhaps 
molded the evolving society would be a formidable task. Yet some of the 
major elements of both continuity and change in the parties may be 
identified in broad terms. 

Sectional interests have constituted important l)uilding blocks for the 
American parties. Each party has Itad its roots deep in sectional interest 
and each has sought to build inrcrsectional combinations pow erful enough 
to govern. While the sectional foundations of American parties have 
contributed mightily to the appearance of immortality of the parties, 
those foundations have for lialf a century been undergoing a steady 
erosion. Urbanization can serve as a shorthand term inclusive of a variety 
of tendencies destructive of sectionalism, such as industrialization, a 
sharpening of class consciousncs.s, and immigration. 

Sectionalism and Continuity of the Party System 

For its two-party form and for the persistence of that form, American 
politics probably ow^es a considerable debt to an underlying dual section¬ 
alism, w hich, for w ell over a century, contributed to a partisan dualism; 
and undoubtedly in the earlier decades of the Republic mightily aided in 
molding enduring political habits. The Federalists vied with the Jeffer¬ 
sonian Republicans; the Whigs and the Jacksonian Democrats competed 
for supremacy; the Democrats and the new Republicans fought a war, 
and they continued the battle later on the hustings. 

Originally sectional dualism was associated with the advancing frontier. 
Among great nations of modern times the United States has been unique in 
possessing a sectional conflict growing out of the gradual spread of popu- 
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lation over a continent. Long-established nations have their sectional issues, 
but the American westward movement caused a special type of political 
conflict. The areas settled first along the Atlantic seaboard furnished capital 
for the development of the western wilderness and thereby created a rela¬ 
tionship of creditor and debtor between geographically differentiated 
groups; and, as James Madison observed, the clashes of interest between 
debtor and creditor have always been a “durable” source of faction. In 
other ways the interests of the East and of the advancing frontier were in 
conflict. A thinly populated agricultural West had interests that often 
ran counter to those of the more densely populated financial and indus¬ 
trial f'ast. And the dominance of the East in all matters was threatened 
by tlic development of the West. Though the particular area constituting 
“the West” changed as the frontier advanced, there w'as always a West. 

ScctiovaUmi and the formation of the Constitution. Even the debate over 
riic adoption of the Constitution took the form of a dual sectional con¬ 
flict, a dispute between the frontier and the seaboard. Then, as is generally 
true, sectionalism masked underlying differences between territorially 
segregated interests. In his classic study, An Econotnic Interpretation of 
the Constitution, Charles A. Beard showed the importance of economic 
interests at stake in the adoption of the Constitution. In identifying the 
groups involved in the formulation and ratification of the document, 
Beard noted the existence of an important class of small farmers located 
mainly back from the scacoast, on the fringe of westward settlement, 
from New Hampshire to Georgia. This western inland section had inter¬ 
ests antagonistic to those of the people of the seaboard. The small farmer 
ssas fre(]uenrlv in debt, often to a seaboard speculator, for his land; and 
he had to rely on the capital of the seaboard to develop the newly opened 
country. As a consequence of the difference of interests between the 
VV'est and the I'ast, there germinated from time to time legislative pro¬ 
posals discjuieting to the I'ast, such as casv-nionev schemes to alleviate 
the lot of the debtor and laws postponing the collection of debt, an early 
parallel to the modern “mortgage moratorium.’’ 

Quire dill'crent were the economic interests of the owners of personal 
property, concentrated principally along the Atlantic seaboard. Property 
in the form of money \\ as endangered by western demands for inflation. 
Public securities sold at far below par, and o\\ nership of the public debt 
was certainly not concentrated among the small farmers of the West. 
Manufacturing and shipping suffered from the tariff barriers between 
the imlividual states and from the absence of a strong central government 
to protect and promote their interests. Easterners owned large blocks of 
western lands that could not be profitably developed in the absence of a 
strong central government. 
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Opposition to the adoption of the Constitution came princijv.illy from 
“the agricultural regions, and from the areas in which debtors had been 
formulating paper money and other depreciatory schemes. ’ ^ On the 
other hand, support for the new system of government came chiefly 
from the “regions in which mercantile, manufacturing, security, and 
personalty interests generally had their greatest strcnirth.” 

The cleavages in the battle over the adoption of the Constitution 
projected into politics under the new government, l ime u as on the side 
of the growing West, which found its first great spokesman in Jefferson. 
The power of the Federalists depended primarilv on the 

. . . support of the wealthier classes of people and rested particularly on a 
combination of the commercial interests of the North .Vtlantic coast region, 
the tobacco planters of V^irginia, and the rice planters of South Carolina. In 
1801 Jefferson at the head of the Democratic-Republican party broke the power 
of this combination and obtained control of the federal government. There 
has been much discussion in recent years of the economic ba%is of Jeffersonian 
Republicanism. Out of the dust of controversy emerges the simple proposition 
that Jefferson succeeded in organizing the greater portion of the back-country 
grain growers from Maine to Georgia into a coherent “bloc,” which formed 
the strongest element in his victorious combination.^ 

Jacksomnn De-niocracy. Under the vigorous leadership of Jackson the 
western forcesS were again united against those of the Fast, or at least 
against the moneyed parts of the eastern population. Jefferson and Jack- 
son built their fences on the solid soil of unity of the sectional interest 
of the then West. Says Professor Woodburn: 

For fifty years after Jefferson’s triumph the democracy which he promul¬ 
gated found its support not only in the western parts of the original thirteen 
stares but in all the oncoming new states of the West. Omit the South and 
think only of the states of the Northwest, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, 
Wisconsin. The party of Jefferson and of Jackson was able to carry these .states, 
as also Pcnn.sylvania, until close to the days of the Civil War, until the restric¬ 
tion of slavery had become the dominant issue in American history and the 
Democratic party had come largely under the control of southern slaveholders.-* 

The conflict between the seaboard and the frontier never arrayed all 
westerners against all easterners. The West had its allies in the East and 
the East by no means lacked support in the West. As people moved to 
the West they carried their partisan loyalties with them. Settlers from 

'An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States (New York, 
1913), p. 291. Quoted by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 

* A. N. Holcombe, The Political Pat-ties of To-day (New York, 1924), p. 83. Quoted 
by permission of Harper & Br /ihers. 

*J. A. VVoodl)uin, “Western Radicalism in American Politics,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, 13 (1926;, pp. 143-168. 
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Federalist and Whig and Republican areas retained their old attachments 
in their new surroundings, while Virginians, Kentuckians, Tennesseeans, 
and North Carolinians clustered in settlements that turned up as Demo¬ 
cratic patches on the maps of election returns.^ Even in the Pacific North¬ 
west the settlers “were steeped in the Jeffcrsonian-Jacksonian tradition. 
Those from the slaveholding states of the upper and deep South may not 
have brought their slaves with them, bur they did bring the principles of 
the Democratic party.” 

As the slavery issue grew in intensity and salience, the old cleavage 
between fiast and West ^\’as replaced by a new sectionalism. The pattern 
of sectional politics became one of conflict between North and South. As 
the “soliil West” disintegrated, “rival societies, free and slave, were march¬ 
ing side by side into the unoccupied lands of tlie West, each attempting 
to (lominate the back country.” “ T he outcome was the Civil War, which 
imprinted on American politics a new and lasting pattern of sectionalism. 

Politics of Sectionalism After the War 

T he (avil War made the Democratic party the party of the South and 
the Republican party, tlw parry of the North. That grand sectional 
division, which manifested a remarkable persistence, rested in part on a 
regional economic differentiation and the associated conflict in political 
objectives, (iotton growing and related agricultural pursuits dominated 
the South and contributed to a homogeneity of political outlook. A dif¬ 
ferent, and more variegated, sectional interest generated the driving forces 
of the Republican party. So long as employing groups retained the con¬ 
fidence and loyalty of substantial numbers of factory workers the Grand 
Okl Party had l)oth votes and campaign funds. Yet the clashes f)f interest 
fovinded on economic geography did not alone provide the basis for the 
Democratic-Republican split. In the assessment of the strength of the 
sinews tying men of all classes of the North and South to the Republican 
and Democratic banners, heavy weight must be assigned to the regional 
patriotisms forged by w ar. I hose loyalties were long sustained by the 
bloody shirt and the rebel yell. Of course, underneath the froth of senti¬ 
ment substantial sectional economic interests prevailed after, as before, 
tite war. 

*'riuis the politics of Iiuliana ami to a lesser extent Ohio retained the marks of 
soutliern settlement in rural areas even in the middle of the twentieth century. Most 
of their areas of special Democratic strength turn out to have been settled by 
southerners. 

"R. \\'. Johannsen, Frontk-r Politics and Sectional Conflict (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, igy?). p- 14- 

" rurncr, The Sianificance of Sections in American History (New York- Holt 
1932), p. 27. 
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Nature of sectionalism. A more precise sratenient of the character of sec¬ 
tionalism ought to be interpolated lest the emphasis on its importance in 
American politics convey an erroneous impression. In an extreme form 
sectionalism might be taken to refer to a condition of absolute sectional 
solidarity in which the people of the South, say, were united on all issues 
against the people of the North, who were eijually united in opposition to 
the South. Such a high degree of sectional cohesion .nid intcrsectional 
antagonism, it is scarcely necessary to say, rarely occurs w ithin a w orking 
polity. Yet a sectional politics commonly involves a sharing of interests 
and attitudes by people of all sorts in a major geographical region against 
a similar clustering of interests and attitudes of the people of another 
region. Over long periods most people in each section may make common 
cause against the other over a single great issue or grouping of issues. Yet 
the friction along lines of geographic cleavage ii. commonly mitigated by 
a sharing of interests across sectional lines by at least some classes of 
people, bankers, farmers, laborers of a wheat-producing section may 
unite on policies affecting wheat against all comers. On other matters, 
bankers of wheat-growing areas may join with bankers of other regions 
in common cause.^ 

Sectionalism tends to mask territorially separated interests. Sectional 
and regional loyalties—to the South, to the West, to New I'.ngland—arc 
not without strength. Differences in dialect, in social customs, and in 
history set off the people in one area from those of another.** Such 
differences furnish some basis for regional rivalries, but the concentra¬ 
tion of cotton growing in the South and of manufacturing in the North¬ 
east more persuasively explains decades of sectional political competition 
than does the fact that some people called themselves southerners and 
others regarded themselves as northerners. Perhaps the more homogene¬ 
ous in interest the sections arc, or the more complete the dominance of a 
single interest in each section, the sharper intcrsectional tension may be¬ 
come. On the other hand, the destruction of sectional homogeneity paves 
the way for political divisions along nongcographical lines. 

Sectionalism, or conflict along territorial lines, may threaten national 
unity as sectional cohesion tightens and the lines of cleavage between 
sections deepen. The w'ay of life of a region may lead its citizens to look 

’Sectionalism is a matter of the degree unity within sections. Many issues take 
a transient sectional form. The poultry raisers of New I'ngland, buyers of grain, may 
fulminate against midwestern grain growers over price-support policies. Yet most 
people of both sections have neither concern nor knowledge of the conflict. True 
sectionalism involves a greater salience of interregional conflict and a more wide¬ 
spread sense of mutual antagonism. 

*See Merrill Jensen, ed., Regi<malism in America (Madison: University of Wiscon¬ 
sin Press, 1952). 
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upon the “outsider” as an “alien”—a feeling not unlike that of the people 
of one nation towards those of another. Territorial differentiation and 
conflict in extreme form may pose for the politician the problem of 
manufacturing a formula for the maintenance of national unity. Only 
once did the American politicians fail in this endeavor, but wc came 
to have, as the late Professor Turner said, “unlike such countries as France 
and Ciermany, . . . the problem <ff the clash of economic interests 
closely associated with rcgir)nal geography on a huge scale. Over areas 
c(|iial to all France or to all Germany, either the agricultural or manufac¬ 
turing types arc here in decided ascendency.” ” He likened the delibera¬ 
tions of party conventions and Congress and their results “to treaties 
between sections, suggestive of treaties between nations in diplomatic 
congresses.” 

Meshing of scctioiialisin and the party system. The sectional clusters of 
interest, founded on economics, hardened bv the Civil War, and re¬ 
enforced bv^ subsequent events, formed tlie hard cores of tlte major 
parties. According to tlie more extravagant sectional interpretations, the 
Soutli and tlie North competed for the support of the West in their 
battle for control of the national government. So forthright a view 
glosses over the confusing detail, but it fitted for many decades the broad 
contours of our politics. 

Neither the hard core of the Democratic party, the South, nor the 
sectional bedrock of the Republican party, the North of i86i, consisted 
of peoples nicely homogeneous in attitude and interest as might be sup¬ 
posed from a simple sectional theory of politics. Rather within each of 
these sections, those interests associated with the leaderships of the Re¬ 
publican and Democratic parties managed to establish a position of suffi¬ 
cient dominance to maintain regional control over comparatively long 
periods. 

I'ach great section inherited, to be sure, a pervading and durable sense 
of unity from the Civil W'ar, but that unity had to be renewed and 
maintained by a composition of internal differences and by an exploitation 
of areas of common interest among ilifferent elements of each section. 
In the North the hegemony of the lU'publican party rested on the skillful 
maintenance of a combination of manufacturers, industrial workers, and 
farmers. Fhe protective tarilf, opposed bv the South, provided a common 
bond for manufacturers and workers in protected industries. The same 
policy created tlifliculties in holding the grain growers of the Midwest 
in the Republican ranks. I'hey could see the merit of a high tariff on 
cereals, but felt no enthusiasm for protective levies on farm implements 
• /V’e’ Signifuwicc of Sections in Avicrican History (New York: Holt, 1932), p. 36. 
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and supplies. The frequent nomination by Republicans of presidential 
candidates from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois served, in Professor 1 lol- 
conibe’s interpretation, to make the most “effective appeal to the farmers 
of the corn-growing regions.” 

The Democratic party similarly, but with less difficulty, maintained 
its dominance in its southern hard core. Southern solidarity, as will be 
indicated shortly in more detail, rested on the coiviiuon memories of 
military defeat, on the common interests of an agrarian region vulnerable 
to the fluctuations of the world market, and on the problems of race. 
Latent cleavages between commercial interests and poor farmers, manifest 
in such disturbances as the agrarian unrest of the iS9o’s, were suppressed 
by the stimulation of anxieties about the threat of the black rule. The 
combination of circumstances enabled the Democratic party to establish 
far more thorough control in the South than did the Republican party in 
the North. Substantial Democratic minorities challenged Republican 
dominance in the North, while in the South Republican voters were few 
indeed. 

Within each party the sectional interests, which form the reliable and 
faithful core, gain a disproportionate influence in the party and thus 
assure that these interests will be amply represented in party councils. 
Democratic Senators and Representatives from the Solid South, re-clectcd 
term after term, gain positions of power in congressional committees 
under the seniority rules. Similarly, in national conventions and in the 
informal party councils these persons, through long service in party 
affairs, gain positions of vantage from which to defend and promote the 
interests of their region. Likewise, Republican leaders from the North¬ 
east climb, through seniority, to positions of pov\ er in their party. 

Neither the Old South nor the “Old” North, that is, the North of 1H61, 
could alone control the nation. The party of each section had to seek sup¬ 
port from outside to elect the President and a majority of Congress. In 
the process intersectional combinations were formed of South and West 
and of North and West. Their formation required either the existence 
of common or nonconflicting attitudes and objectives or the compromise 
or minimization of differences within the dominant multisectional alliance. 

The nature of the patterns of competition and combination between 
sections may be made graphic by a few maps showing the division of 
electoral votes between the major parties in selected presidential elections. 
The election of 1896, the results of which appear in Figure 9.1, involved 
a sharp sectional conflict. The Democrats sought to join the agrarian 
South with the discontented debtor farmers of the West against finance 
and manufacturing of the Northeast. In the West silver-mining interests, 

“Holcombe, op. cit., p. 752. 




Figure g.t. Sectionalism: Electoral Vote in Presidential Election of 1896, by States 
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hopeful of disposing of their product at a high price, allied thcniselvcs 
with the Democrats. In the Northeast the Republicans succcetlcd in unit¬ 
ing the manufacturing classes and a substantial proportion of factory 
w orkers against the threat of lower tariffs and imiation. As Figure 9.1 
indicates, the Republican strategy held together their bedrock support in 
tlie Old Nortii and annexed to it the border states of Wist \"irginia, Ken- 
tuckv, Alarvland. The Democrats added to their soutlvrn strongholds 
the electoral vote of most of the West but lost California and Oregon ro 
.McKinley by comparatively narrow margins. 

In the presidential election of 1916 the pattern of intersectional com¬ 
bination took another form, as may be seen in Figure 9.2. I'he Republi- 



Figiirc 9.2. Sectionalism: Flcctoral Vote in Presidential I'deetion of 1916, by 

States 


cans were pushed back to their strongholds in the “Old” North, but 
managed to retain the support of Oregon, a state which, incidentally, 
took on a Republican coloration through its settlement by New I'.ng- 
landers. W'^ilson, the Democratic candidate, on the other hand, added most 
of the West to the Solid South and moved into Republican territory to 
take, by narrow’ margins, the electoral votes of Ohio and New Hamp¬ 
shire. 

In the Republican landslide of 1920 the Democratic party fell back ro 
its southern redoubt while the Republicans again extended their sway 
from the North over the entire West. Harding even managed to take the 
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electoral vote of one state of the South, Tennessee.^ The sectional pat¬ 
tern of 1920 appears in Figure 9.3. This map, as well as the others, 
gives an c\ayy;eratecl impression of the sectional quality of the electoral 
decision. I'ach party polled a substantial minority vote in those states 
whose elcct(jral V(jte u ent to the opposition. 



/• 7 t{///v Scetionalisiii; F.lcctoral \’ote in Presidential Election of 1920, by 

States 


Ch'o;j;m[ihy and political behavior, Fhese sectional disputes in politics 
arose largely from the divergent economic interests of different regions, 
\\ liicli, in turn, rested fundamentally on differences in the nature of 
regional economic rc.sources. This relation between geography and polit¬ 
ical attitude suggests a more or less parenthetical allusion to theories of 
the geographical conditioning of political behavior. The a.ssociation of 
types of geographical environment with varying political attitudes has 
stimulated speculation about the geographicai basis of politics. Most of 
this discussion, how ever, has centered on the geographical factor in inter¬ 
national, rather than dome.stic, politics. 

Fhe writings of Montesquieu provide an early example of a geographi- 

" The iiiDvonieiu of the West aw.iy from the Democratic coalition began in the 
congressional elections of m;iK. S. \\. Livermore contends that an influential issue 
in the 19 iS \oting arose from W'ilson’s \eto of a measure to increase the government 
purchase price of wheat, (.aitton prices, not under regulation, climbed upward. 
Charges of faxorirism to the South ctilored the Republican campaign of 1918 in the 
West.—" The Sectional Issue in the 1918 Congressional Elections,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Rcvicic, 35 (1948), pp. 29-60, 
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cal interpretation of politics. He placed emphasis on the influence of 
climate on human character and, in turn, on the nature of government. 
He believed, for example, that the colder climates produced a more rest¬ 
less and irritable people and a greater degree of political lil)erty; that 
the warmer climates produced an indifferent and lethargic people readily 
susceptible to subjugation and despotism. Similarly, plain people, witl.out 
natural defensive barriers, were likely to live under a despot; those of 
broken and mountainous country were better able to defend themselves 
and to maintain political liberty. 

Alontesquicu’s generalizations would not receive much credence today, 
but more refined correlations of the relationship between geography and 
politics aid in understanding political behavior. Such a relationship is 
most apparent in agrarian politics in which geographical factors condi¬ 
tion, over large areas, the types of crops that may be produced and give 
the inhabitants of such areas common political interests and objectives. 
On the ^^xstern margin of the plains wheat belt, with its uncertain and 
irregular rainfall, the clamor for various types of farm relief is usually 
loudest. The conditions of temperature and rainfall in I.ouisiana and 
Florida give us the politics of sugar cane, although it might be more 
accurate to say that politics gives us sugar cane in Louisiana and Florida, 
since the crop could not be produced without political protection. Con¬ 
ditions of rainfall, temperature, and soil limit the boundaries of the cot¬ 
ton belt and likew ise the boundaries of one of the more formidable sec¬ 
tional blocs in American politics. The scat of political activity of the ex¬ 
tractive industries—mining and petroleum production—is determined by 
the geographical location of those resources. The juxtaposition of the raw 
materials for steel influences the location of the metal industries and, 
hence, the sectional locus of the manufacturers. 

At times the notion of geographical influence has been pushed to the 
form of an extreme geographical determinism, but more recently students 
have pointed out that man may affect geography as well as geography, 
man. The geography of the South did not predestine it to cotton culture 
and slavery; a complex of cultural factors—a demand for cotton, the 
availabilitv" of slaves, the existence of attitudes condoning slavery— 
brought about the utilization of southern soil by a slavocracy. Likvewise, 
both the cotton and wheat belts have been pushed farther west by the 
breeding of plant strains that require le.ss moisture and a shorter growing 
season; land geographically “destined” for grazing has been brought 
under cultivation. The textile industry, formerly concentrated in New 
England partially because of factors of climate and the availability of 
power, has moved southward with the development of new sources of 
power and new industrial techniques. 

jVlan can to some extent offset the limitations imposed by the geographi- 
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cal environment. Vet within the framework of a given culture and tech¬ 
nology the geographical endowments of different regions undoubtedly 
determine to a considerable extent the kinds of economic enterprise in 
which people can engage and thereby color their interests and ambitions 
in national p(jlitics. When technology, industrial or agricultural, over¬ 
comes geographical factors influencing the kinds of occupations people 
ff)lIow, geography ceases to “condition” political behavior. Nevertheless, 
the effects of climate and the geographical factors mav be found at the 
basis of many of the interests whose influence and activity have persisted 
in American politics over long periods of time. 

The South, the War, the Negro 

Since the South has been our most cohesive section, the factors under¬ 
lying its solidarity deserve special mention. For many decades it formed 
the bedrock of the Ocmocratic party. It stood for tl\c party and the party 
spoke for it. For 50 years changes in both the North and the South have 
been gradually undermining southern solidarity. I'hosc tendencies came 
to a head in 194S when several southern states declined to follow the 
northern Democratic leadership and bolted the party in the presidential 
election. In 1952 and 1956 the underlying developments predisposing 
some southerners toward Republicanism found expression in the vote for 
lusenhower. Yet the intensity of southern reaction ii\ 1955 and 1956 
against moves toward the integration of schools for whites and blacks 
made it plain that southern solidarity of a sort would remain for some 
time. 

Background of southern solidarity. The historic solidarity of the South 
arose from a combination of economics, of race friction, and of the events 
of history. Although the region long possessed an antipathy toward the 
tariff policies fostered in the North, that basis of unity did not alone 
suffice to solidify the South. An clement of southern leadership succeeded 
in establisliing a regional hegemony despite the existence of considerable 
economic hetcrogcneit\'. Even prior to the Civil War, marked cleavages 
of interest existed within the South and they found expression in com¬ 
peting parties, “Fhe economic and political interests of the southern 
Whigs were the ‘special interests’ of the slavocracy. During the early 
’forties the Whig party was frequently denounced as the aristocratic party 
of the slaveholders.” Fhc Democratic party drew on “the opposite side 
of the social scale—especially upon the small farmer of the back hill- 
country w ho could alwav’s be reached b\- the party’s appeal to the agrarian 
spirit.” The South became a cohesive section when the slavocracy 

A. C. Cole, The Varty in the South (^^’ashington: Anicrican Historical As¬ 

sociation, 1914), pp. 69-72. 
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established its dominance in the region. In i860 about 11,000 southern 
planters (about three-fourths of i per cent of the total free population) 
owned 50 or more slaves each. About 100,000 smaller planters owned 
from 10 to 50 slaves each. The small, slavcholding segment of the popu¬ 
lation, which had almost a monopoly of wealth, talent, and leadership, 
was able to impose its will on the South. 

Great crises often mold political behavior into a durable pattern. 
Southern sectionalism bears the imprint of the trauma of history. The 
experiences of a war, an unsuccessful war, produced a regional cohesion 
with impressive qualities of persistence. A military occupation—known 
as Reconstruction—further solidified attitudes of hostility towards the 
outsider. Common resistance to the carpetbagger and Negro govern¬ 
ments, no matter how much their misdeeds may Iiavc been exaggerated, 
further sharpened the sense of regional cause and further crystallized 
tlie determination to keep in his “place” the Negro, the more or less 
innocent cause of all the trouble. 

The liquidation of the Reconstruction governments restored the Negro 
to his role of political subordination in the South, but the interracial 
equilibrium was tlireatencd by the agrarian radical movement of the 
i88o’s and i Silo’s. That movement promised a restoration of two-party 
politics in the Soutli. I'he Populists and the Republicans of the southern 
highlands appeared as more or less lineal descendants of the pre-Civil War 
Democrats, wliile the conservative or bourbon Democrats functioned as 
successors of tlie prc-Ci\il War Whigs. The farmers’ uprising in the 
Soutli, unlike the Populist revolt in the Northwest, was slowed down, if 
not snuffed out, by" the race question. Populists and bourbon Democrats 
bid against each other for support of the Negro. The danger that w hite 
disunity might restore carpetbagger or Negro government was harped 
upon, perhaps deliberately to frighten the discontented agrarians. \1- 
though the pattern differed in detail from state to state, the upshot of 
the agrarian crusade in the South was that the agrarians wxre quelleil, the 
state constitutions were amended to record the fait accompli of the ex¬ 
clusion of the Negro from the vote, and the proposition was established 
that southerners should stand together in national politics.’’’ 

Indices of southern unity. The unity of the South is gcncr.illy exagger¬ 
ated, yet on one set of issues—those relating to the status of the Negro—a 
high degree of political cohesion prevails. Concern about the Negro may, 
in fact, be about all there is to southern solidarity, a proposition that may 
be illustrated by a few^ simple sets of data. Anthropologists tell us that in 
primitive cultures the cohesion of social groups is mightily promoted by 

'*Sce J. B. Shannon, Toward a New Politics in the South (Knoxville: University 
of Tennessee Press, 1949). 
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Figure g.4. I'lie Bluck Belt and I'hc Die-llarcl Democratic Vote: North Caro¬ 
lina Ck)unties Over 50 Bor (xnt Democratic in 1928 Presidential Election and 
(k)unties with 35 Per Ont or More Negro Population, 1930 

the proximity of unlike groups. If that phenomenon occurs generally, it 
would be expected tliat the strongest roots of southern unity would be 
found in those parts of the South in w hich Negroes constituted a large 
j)arr of the population. On the other hand, it might he supposed that the 
l)onds of southern unity would he weakest in those areas with fewest 
Negroes. I he evidence supports the proposition that the wdiites of the 
black belt make up the backbone of southern solidarity.^^ In 1928 the 
nomin.ition of Alfred E. Smith, a Catholic and a wet, strained the Demo¬ 
cratic loyalties of the South. Several southern states w^ent Republican. 
.Although there were exceptions, the tendency over the South was for 
tlie areas with the highest proportions of Negro population to remain 
Uival to the l')emocratic party. Of 191 southern counties over 50 per cent 
The fact ihn the migiarion of Negroes from black-belt counties is reducing their 
Nc;4io popul.uion proportions should not lead to predictions of a rapid softening of 
white attitudes mwards blacks in these areas. H. D. Price demonstrates that white 
attitudes in such arc is remain hostile long after a decline in Negro population propor¬ 
tions. S^c his The \c'^ro and Southern Politics (New York: New York University 
Press, 195-), pp. 41-44 
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Negro in population, 184 returned majorities for Smith. Of 266 counties 
less than 5 per cent Negro, only 79 gave him a maj(»rit\. A map of North 
Carolina illustrative of the relation between the distribution of the Negro 
population and the 1928 Democratic vote appears in Figure 9.4.^® 

In 1948 the Democratic party espoused, through its platform and 
through the pronouncements of its presidential candidate, views on race 
relations that struck at the heart of the soutlicrn wing of the party. In 
every southern state rebellion against the national party leadership cen¬ 
tered in the black belt. In the voting, although there were exceptions, 
the defections from the Truman candidacy were most marked in the 
regions with high Negro population concentrations. On the contrary, 
smaller proportions deserted Truman in the areas witli few Negroes. An 
indication of the cleavage appears in the maps in Idgiire 9.5. The divisii^n 



Figure The Black Belt and The Thurmond Vote in 194H: I'he Case of 


Arkansas 

between white-black areas could not, of course, be attributed solely to 
the race matter. In many southern states a vague sort of class politics finds 
expression through Democratic factions based in the fertile lowlands and 
in the less productive highlands. Moreover, elements of the party restive 
under its economic policies could express dissent by joining with the 
Dixiecrats with less inner conflict than support of the Republicans would 
have involved.After several turns of the wheel, in 1956 the influence 
of the Negro question came to re-enforce southern Democratic loyalties. 

“ It may be advisable to note that it is in the areas of high Negro-population con¬ 
centrations that relatively fewest Negroes vote. 

“For a full treatment of the .948 campaign, see Alexander Heard, A Two-Party 
South (Chaoel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1952). 
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The states with the iiighest proportions of Negro population stood with 
the DcnK)cratic candidate, perhaps as the lesser of two evils from the 
regional viewpoint on tlic race question. 

Anotlier indicator of the fundamental basis of southern cohesion is 
provided by an analysis of the voting records of southern Senators. Dur¬ 
ing the seven Senate sessions from 1933 through 1945, the Senate had 
598 roll calls. On 85 of them at least 90 per cent of tlic southern Senators 
voted together. On 76 of the 85 roll calls the southerners voted with 
majorities of nonsouthern Democrats against majorities of Republican 
Senators. These were questions on which the solid South could make 
common cause v itli nonsouthern Democrats against the Republicans. On 
nine of the 85 votes, however, the .southern bloc voted against majorities 
of both nonsouthern Democrats and Republicans. On these questions the 
Soutli united against the rest of the country. Seven of the nine questions 
involved measures relating to the race (|ucstion, such as antilyiiclung pro¬ 
posals. It is primarily on the race issue that the South presents a united front 
against the rest of the United States. 

In addition to its .solidarity on the Negro qiie.stion the South is usually 
credited with a uniform conservatism. In fact, on economic issues some 
southerners arc conservative and others arc liberal. A strong strain of 
agrarian suspicion of the eastern interest long characterized many south¬ 
ern Democratic leaders, h'vcn .so crusty a conservative as John Nance 
darner had barbs for Wall Street. Paradoxically the Solid South has had 
to nurture liberalism. 1 he only way in which it has been able to win the 
Presidency was by allying it.self with the West or with the laboring 
ma.sses of the North. At propitious times the Democrats emerged from 
their southern hibernation with a Woodrow Wilson or a Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to challenge Republican dominance. Yet the South has not 
w ished to compromise on some i.ssucs to maintain Democratic unity. On 
the question of race relations it has stood adamant. It has had a dark 
streak of nativism, which found c.xpression in the Ku Klux Klan and in 
anti-Semitic utterances. All the.se southern charactcri.stics from rime to 
time have driven deep fi.s.sures within the Democratic party. Withal, 
however, tlie northern w ing of the party over the long run has been able 
to rely on southerners for greater support for policies of concern to it 
than can be recruited from Republican ranks.*^ 

hnpiu't of scctionalisvi on the party system. The broad patterns of inter- 
.sectional rivalry and combination arc obvious enough, but the strong 
.sectional tinge in our politics also accounts for some other characteristics 
of our politics that puzzle native and foreign observers alike. 

"For data on the range of southern congressional attitudes on liberal and con¬ 
servative scales, see Chapter 24. 
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The notable element of traditionalism in our partisan attachments may 
hinge in considerable degree on sectionalism. In rlie South—and in the 
rural areas of the North—entire communities have remained overwiielm- 
ingly committed to the same party for general ions. Sectionalism and 
stability of party loyalty may both rest on a continuing interest of a 
region. Yet beyond such conditioning factors, social and psychological 
features of sectionalism may contribute to persistence of parry attach¬ 
ments. Economically based sectionalism in its more extreme form tends to 
be agrarian and rural. When a single interest dominates a huge area both 
economically and politically, the probabilities arc that social pressures for 
political conformity result in a structure of partisan attitude with special 
powers of self-preservation. Even when sectional interests begin to 
change, the heritage of political faith may lag in its adjustment to the new 
state of affairs. The new technologies of transport and communication 
doubtless are reducing the durability of rural party attachments, but 
perhaps even yet rural communities retain a greater capacity to transmit 
and maintain party loyalties than do metropolitan communities. 

A striking example of the phenomenon under discussion appears in 
Figure 9.6, which consists of a scries of maps of Tennessee, At the time 
of the Civil War this state divided mainly between its western and eastern 
halves. In East 'rcnncsscc farmers of the highlands owned few slaves, 
whereas in Middle and West Tennessee the climate and topography 
favored the use of slaves. These regions differed over whether to secede 
from the Union. The people of East Tennessee who opposed secession 
later became Republicans. Those of Middle and West 1 ennesscc became 
Democrats. This pattern of party division wirliin the state remained 
relatively stable from i860 to 1948, as the series of maps in the figure 
impressively shows. 

Sectionalism also contributes to the multiclass composition of each of 
the major parties, a characteristic bewildering to those who regard only 
a class politics as “natural.” A politics that arrays the people of one .section 
against those of another pulls into one party men of all social strata. A 
common interest bound the southern banker, merchant, cotton farmer, 
and wage earner together against the northern combination of finance, 
manufacturing, and segments of industrial labor.That latter coalition 
across class lines rested also on a presumed common concern about na¬ 
tional policy. 

"Even in 1952, by which time the old sectional solidarity had been strained, 46 
per cent of the professit>nal and managerial voters in the .Soutli were Democratic as 
against 28 per cent outside the South. Of cither white-collar workers in the South 58 
per cent were Democratic in coniij.st with 32 per cent outside the South. These per¬ 
centages were derived from data provided by the Survey Research Center from its 
1952 election study. 
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Beyond the effect of common interest in uniting different chisscs of 
voters, the circumstances of rural and small-town sectionalism apparently 
facilitated the imposition on an entire society of the values of the domi¬ 
nant groups. Existence of all types of people in relatively close commun¬ 
ion, in contrast with the class segregation inherent in the patterns of 
metropolitan residence, evidently tends to restrain the expression or 
development of latent cleavages. The structure of rural and small-tow n 
society thus apparently made for a higher degree of community unity 
across class lines than might be expected from the diM'rsit\- in the objec¬ 
tive characteristics of people of the small towns ami the countrysiile.^*’ 

If agrarian sectionalism has had the effects assigned to if. the urbani/a- 
tion of the United States may have for the political order pervasive con¬ 
sequences that can, even no\v% be only dimly foreseen. I'he effects of 
urbanization have already been significant enough, but their full impact 
probably remains to be felt.-” 

Urbanization and the Growth of Class Politics 

Sectionalism in American politics has always been to some degree a 
cartographic illusion. Representation on maps of regional voting blocs 
conceals the fact that within each region a minority exists w hich remains 
unmoved by appeals to the predominant sectional interest. Ne\'erthcless, 
when a high degree of regional homogeneity prevails, political cleavages 
are apt to follow geographical linc.s. On the other hand, when sectional 
homogeneity declines—w hen a variety of interests exists in each region— 
and the differences betw een the various sections of the nation decline, 

’"The d.ita on these points are limited but suggestive. Sec Dvinc.in MacRae, Jr., 
“Occupations and the Congressional Vote, 1940-1950,” American Soctolo^’ica! Review, 
20 (1955), pp. 332-340, where he shows a positive corrcl.irion between laboring 
population and Democratic vote in urban congressional districts but an absence of 
such a correlation in rural districts. In Wisconsin, Leon I' pstein shows that in the 
smaller towns the Democratic vote is less than might be cxpccteil on the basis of pro¬ 
portions employed in manufacturing. He suggests that perhaps “working-cl.iss con¬ 
sciousness is inhibited in the smaller as compared with larger cities by the more readily 
available personal and social channels for communicating midille-class values.”— 
“Size of Place and the Division of the Two-Party Vote in Wisconsin,” IVestern 
Political Quarterly, 9 (1956), pp. 138-150. Warren E. Miller shows that the minority 
party has special handicaps in rallying those voters predisposed to it in one-party 
areas.—“One Party Politics and the Voter,” American Political Science Review, 50 
(1956), pp. 707-725. 

Sectionalism, as has been noted, is a matter of degree, and no attention has been 
paid here to the variety of geographical groupings that appear from time to time as 
particular issues of sectional concern arise. See G. L. Grassmuck, Sectional Iliases in 
Congress on Foreigti Policy (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1951); R- H. Smuckicr, 
“The Region of Isolationism,” AineHcan Political Science Review, 47 pp- 

401. 
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political conflict is not so likely to be between geographically defined 
groups. So long as we were predominantly an agrarian nation it could be 
assumed that the great crop regions, founded on climate and geography, 
w'oukl act as sectional units. But when the dominance of cotton in the 
cotton belt and of corn in the corn belt is challenged, the economic basis 
for sectional unity becomes weaker. 

Dilution of scctionalisni. Diversification of interest dilutes sectionalism. 
I he fading of the memories of the Civil War bears on the decline of 
sectional sentiment, but the weakening of sectional blocs comes funda¬ 
mentally from the multiplication of interests within regions. Most of the 
alterations in the basic interests of agrarian sections arc associated in one 
way or another with url)anization. Manufacturing, distribution, finance, 
anil most (jthcr nonagricultural pursuits center in the cities. Moreover, 
most of the new ethnic groups disturbing to the old patterns of sectional 
unity have settled in the cities. Urbanization thus .serves as an index of a 
complex of social and economic changes with political repercussions. 

A simple set of figures portrays the moderation of sectional cleavages. 
Umlcr a .sectional jiolitics the states of one section may be expected to 
give an overwhelming vote to one party; the .states of the opposing .sec¬ 
tion, a heavy vote to the other party. The net effect of the weakening 
of .sectional .solidarity has been a long-run tendency for the states to 
divulc more nearly alike in their popular vote in pre.sidcntial elections. 
As each party gains support in the ancient strongholds of the other, the 
dissimilarities among states dim. A rough measure of these tendencies 
appears in the graph in higure 9.7. I'he presidential election of 1896 
marked a high tide of sectional .solidarity in mutual antagonism as the 
South and \Vest oppo.sed the North. When the states were ranked ac¬ 
cording to tlie Republican percentages of their popular votes in that year, 
the middle half of the states ranged from 56 per cent in North Dakota to 
30.3 per cent in 1 exas. I'hat w ide difference among the states produced 
the 1S96 peak in the graph, (iiadually, and .somewhat erratically as the 
graph rcN eals, the middle half of the states came to divide more and more 
alike and to be compressed into a narrower and narrower range. In 1952 
the middle half of the states clustered between Oregon’s 60.6 per cent 
Republican and Delaware’s 51.7 per cent. This decline in the dispersion 
of the states crudely measures one dimension of the consequences of the 
erosion of sectional solidarity. 

The processes of modification of sectionalism are most visible in the 
South, a region that long seemed monolithic. In its rapid urbanization of 
the past few decades, the Scnith has undergone metamorphoses that oc¬ 
curred decades earlier in the North. These changes built within the 
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southern cities neighborhoods of upper-income proprietors and managers 
with an economic base largely independent of tlic region’s old agrarian 
interests. The new business classes, like tlic oid business classes of tlie 
North, had little enthusiasm for the New Deal and Fair Deal. During the 
Democratic era a southern bloc often made common cause with Republi¬ 
cans in Congress to delay or to modify Administration proposals. After 
1936 the Republican presidential vote began to increase in those neighbor- 



Fmirc 3>.7. Interquartile Range of States When Ranked According to Repub¬ 
lican Percentage of Total Presidential Popular Vote, i8(/>-i936 

hoods of southern cities inhabited by the growing business groups. In 
1952 Ei-senhower’s most marked strength fell in the upper-income resi¬ 
dential areas of tlie major southern cities, while Stevenson drew his 
heaviest support in waids and precincts at the opposite end of the scale, 
a pattern tliat recurred in 1956.-^ In short, as the pulls of sectionalism have 
worn down, southerners come to divide politically more like the people 
of the remainder of the country. The slackening of sectional cohesiveness 

The high Republican percentage of the presidential vote in southern cities may be 
explained in part by the fact that southern urban labor is becoming politically acti¬ 
vated at a much slower rate than the southern upper classes. In 1952, 51 per cent of 
southern skilled and semiskilled labor voted in contrast with 80 per cent voting out¬ 
side the South. For the unskilled, ’•he contrasting participation rates were 28 and 78.— 
Data from Survey Research Center, University of Alichigan. 
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seems to be most notable in urban communities which are both most 
drastically affected by industrialization and somewhat less bound by 
anxieties about race.-^ 

Extent and rate of urbanization. As the recent southern trends suggest, 
the clianges associated with urbanization undermine the structure of his¬ 
toric agrarian sectionalism. A great area producing a major crop may be 
expected to carry along with it in national politics its small cities and 
v illages tliat forage on tlie countryside, but a great industrial city has a 
j)olitical character of its own. It contains a variety of economic, racial, 
and social interests, often with little unity of purpose. It is possible to 
speak of wlieat, say, as the dominant concern of several million people 
scattered over several states. But an equal number of people concentrated 
ifi the small area of a single city are not likely to be characterized by such 
a unity of interest. 

It is comnion})lacc that American cities have grown rapidly, yet it 
is diflicult to grasp the magnitude of the change in our way of life and the 
almost cataclysmic political consequences of urbanization. In a period 
of less than a century a radical alteration in the way of life of a large pro¬ 
portion of the people has occurred. In 1S70 only one out of four persons 
lesitled in an incorporated place of 2,500 or over; by 1940 almost three 
out of every five persons were urban dwellers. In 1870 only every tenth 
person lived in a city of 100,000 or more; by 1940 about three out of ten 
jiersons resided in such cities. Or, to look at the matter from the obverse 
view, in 1S70 three out of four Americans were rural dwellers; by 1950 
onlv al)out two t)ut of live persons lived in rural territory and over half 
the rural dwellers were classified by the census officials as “rural non- 
farm.” riiese broad shifts in the rural-urban division of the population 
are depicted in Figure 9.S. 

Of special significance has been the growth of the great urban agglom¬ 
erations of population, for it is in the larger cities that the political conse¬ 
quences of url)ani/ation manifest themselves most sharply. By 1950, 168 
standard metropolitan areas (cities of 50,000 and their surrounding urban 
fringe) accounted for more than half, 56.1 per cent, of the entire popu¬ 
lation of the country. Fhc trend may be illustrated in another way. In 
1900 we had 78 cities of over 50,000 population; in 1950, 232 such cities. 

”Sco the c.ircful analysis by D. S. Strong, “The Presidential Election in the South, 
10S2, Joiirn.t! of Politico, 17 (1955), PP- 343-389. See also the findings by Angus 
Campbell, The Voter DeeUcs (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1954), pp. 172-173, and 
C. A. Al. I’wing and J. E. Vitus, “Urbanism and Southern Politics” in R. P. Vance 
and N. J. Demerath, The Urban South (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1954). 
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Figure g.8. Urbanization: Distribution of Population of (Continental United 
States Between Rural Territory and Cities of Specified Size Groups, 1870-1950 

Or the new state of affairs may be suggested by the fact that in 1950 
the tlirce largest metropolitan regions—those of New York, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles—contained a larger total population tlian did the six states of 
New England plus Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Adississippi. 

C/Vy, class, and party. Urbanization affects every aspect of the govern¬ 
mental process. It creates a host of new problems to be met by govern¬ 
mental agencies. It places on government the burden of the mediation 
of a vast number of new relationships associated w ith the interdependence 
of the components of an urban society. In its bearing specifically on the 
party system urbanization also has had a variety of conscijucnccs. It pro¬ 
foundly modified the sectional base of the party system which gradually 
adapted itself to the new state of affairs. Evidently as the population 
changes took place in the North the Democratic party became gradually 
more and more a party of the great cities. Democratic dependence on the 
urban vote began to increase long before the party became dominant in 
the cities in the 1930’s. Simultaneously the Republican party became more 
dependent on rural and small-town support. 

The growth of northern metropolitan influence in the Democratic party 
came to be symbolized by the conspicuous roles in national Democratic 
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affairs of leaders of such centers as Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Providence, and Boston. The party was caricatured as a distrustful alliance 
of northern urban bosses and southern planters. From 1932 to 1948 the 
metropolitan centers contributed significantly to Democratic presidential 
victories, as has been demonstrated by Samuel J. Eldersveld. He analyzed 
in detail the bearing of metropolitan pluralities on the state-wide plurality 
of the winning presidential candidate in 10 of the most urban states con¬ 
taining in all 12 cities, each with a population of over 500,000.“* The 
Democratic metropolitan pluralities in these 10 states accounted for the 
following numbers of electoral votes for the Democratic candidates in the 
elections of 1932-1948: 1932, 168; 1936, 142; 1940, 212; 1944, 193; 1948, 
106. Jn the elections of 1920 and 1924 metropolitan pluralities favored the 
Republicans, but they won only eight clcctoraJ votes through such 
pluralities in 1920 and 39 in 1924. “In 1940, 1944, and 1948,” Eldersveld 
calculates, “the Democrats would have lost the presidential election” 
without the urban pluralities they received from these 12 major cities. He 
opines that the “metropolitan vote may well have become the balance- 
wheel in our political system.” 

'Hie significance of urbanization for the party system does not come 
solely from the fact that the Democratic party developed urban bastions. 
Rather, the processes of urbanization created the raw materials for party 
cleavages more nearly along class lines than was the politics of sec¬ 
tionalism. Urbanization created new kinds of Republicans and Democrats. 

'I hose at the upper end of the income scale became more exclusively at¬ 
tached to the Republican party as a similar loyalty to the Democratic 
party de\eloped in the lower-income brackets. Under American circum¬ 
stances class attachments may not fix rigid partisan orientations, but the 
existence of an industrial society assures cleavages along class lines when 
class-relevant issues become salient. I'vidcntlv what has happened is that 
a sense of class politics and class solidarity remains stable at a high level 
among the upper-income groups w hile middle- and lower-income groups 
vary from time to rime in the degree to w hich class and politics are as¬ 
sociated. Perhaps in the election of 1936 the party division most nearly 
coinciiled w ith dilferences of income and occupation. Fhat coincidence 
declineil, as class-relevant t]ucstions faded from the forefront, and in 1952 
and i(> 56 Republicans won substantial support in the lowxr-income 
groups. 

Urbanization may have introduced a new’ element of volatility into 

I'hc states arc New York, ]M.iss.tchusctts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Missouri, 
Illinois, Micliigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, and California. 

Inriuence of .Metropolitan Party Pluralities in Presidential Elections Since 
1920,’’ American Vohtical Science Reviev:, 43 (1949), pp. 1189-1206. 
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electoral behavior rather than a stable and continuing class clciv;ii>c. I hai 
is not to say that the electorate will over tlic short term -sav, froiv, 
election to election—necessarily swing erratically hut that over a some¬ 
what longer period an urban electorate may be susceptible to w ider shifts 
in partisan attachment than would have been expected the rural 
electorate of an earlier day.-'* 

Urbanization has not completely dissolved sectionalism, and the blend¬ 
ing of sectional and class interests in the party system helps to account 
for some of its peculiar characteristics. In tlic metropolitan areas pariy 
cleavages tend to follow’ class lines, although class and party vary in the 
degree to which they approach congruency. Each, party, liowevcr, con¬ 
tains sectional interests which in a measure cut acros.s economic cla^s 
lines. The class and sectional composition of the Ucpuhlican party makes 
for a higher degree of coherence than does the sectional and class make-up 
of the Democratic party.-*’ Rural interests—at least under certain condi- 
fions—Iiave a general outlook that can be reconciled with the upper-class 
orientation of the urban wing of the Republican party. On tlte other 
hand, the rural wing of the Democratic party often finds itself at logger- 
heads with the urban, laboring-class element. The rural Democrats often 
make common cause with the Republicans, some r)f whose leaders oc¬ 
casionally fondly contemplate a coalition with the Dixiecrats. Yet, wiien 
the Republicans annex sufficient support to win the Presidency, they bring 
into the fold enough urban workers to temper the position they take as 
a minority. 

Sulmrbamzatioii. After World War II suburbanization replaced urbaniza¬ 
tion as the most conspicuous type of population redistribution. I'he great 
central cities settled down to a fairly stable, or even declining, population 

“ It has been suggested that the middle classes, an imprecisely defined category, 
constitute the l)alancc wheel in the new politics of urbanism. Those most imbued with 
middle-class values may play a special role in the long-term alternations in party 
position, but the evidence indicates that persons of all income ami occupational 
classes participate in these movements from party to party. Sec A. N. Holcombe, 
The Middle Classes in American Politics (Cambridge: Harvard Uni\'ersity Press, 
1940). 

•“'rhe nature of the inner bonds of the Republican party is suggested by a pro¬ 
nouncement of the executive secretary of the National Association nf Real I',state 
Boards. He regarded cities as “populated for the most part with the mass-man, devoid 
of civic responsibility,” who will “vote for anyone who offers him sometliing.” 
“Our one hope of survival as a free country,” he gloomily predicted, “is that rural 
and semi-rural areas still dominate most of the state legislatures through their repre- 
ncntatives and still dominate the House of Representatives in Washington.” Uiban 
real estate interests and rural repre ,entatives might make common cause against public 
housing for cities .—Arkansas Gazette, November 4, 1947. 
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as their sut)iirbs niusliroonied. Political observers sav\' in this demographic 
phenomenon the bjundations for political changes of basic significance 
which were said to have made an initial appearance in the presidential 
voting of 1952. The interpretation ran to the effect that people, moving 
up tlie occupational and income scales, were making their way to the 
suburbs. 1 iiere, surrounded by neighbors of unimpeachable respectability 
and Republicanism, the new suburbanites would gradually be absorbed 
into the (iOP. l liis process of expansion of the middle classes would, 
sooner or later, mightily weaken the Democratic party.^^ 

Comparison of the 1948 and 1952 presidential vote gives some support 
to the suburban interpretation. An analv^sis of the vote in 36 cities of 
over 300,000 population and in the surrounding voting units shows the 
usual Republican advantage in the suburbs. 'I'he Democratic percentages 
for these areas lumped together were: 

Central Cities Suburbs 
1948 57.9 41.9 

1952 53.8 37.6 

I'.isenhower, thus, improved the 194S Republican showing in central cities 
and in suburbs to aliout the same extent. The real suburban GOP gain 
came from the far more rapid growth of the total vote in the suburbs 
than in the central cities. The vote in these 36 cities increased by 16.8 
per cent from 1948 to 1952; the total in their suburbs, by 46.1 per cent. 
In the suburl)s a 194S Republican plurality of 850,000 became a 1952 
plurality of 1,905,000, suHicient in some localities even in 1952 to offset 
the Democratic lead in the central city. 

Closer inspection of the suburbs raises some question whether sub¬ 
urbanization represents the most appropriate index of those fundamental 
changes of political import which are undoubtedly occurring in American 
society, rhere are suburbs and suburbs: working-class suburbs, middle- 
class suburbs, and doubtless a few of the old-fashioned, upper-class sub¬ 
urbs dedicated to gracious living. Some growing suburbs arc becoming 
nuue Democratic; in others Republicans are holding their own or gain¬ 
ing. In central cities the changes said to be characteristic of suburbs are 
also takinir place to some extent. 

I hose underUing social changes, which seem to be associated to some 
extent w ith suburbatti/ation, arc various. They include changes in the 
income level, alterations in occupational distribution, and the accultura¬ 
tion of the most recent w aves of immigrants. Trends in the income level 
are almost startling in their rate and magnitude. The trends from 1939 

•'See S.nmicl I.uhcll, The Future of Avierican Politics (New York; Harper, 1952); 
C. Kdw ard Janosik, “ The New Suburbia,” Current History, August, 1956, pp. 91-95. 
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to 1954 appear in Table 9.1. In 1939, only 2.3 per cent of the income units 
(families and individuals living unattached to families) had annual incomes 
of $5,000 or more; that percentage had grown to ^2.0 in 1954. Over the 
same period the percentages of income units with incomes of under $1,000 
declined from 41.2 to 14.9. Though these changes in part reflect inflation, 
they are substantial. The data of the table should not be taken to mean 
that poverty has been abolished. One out of seven income units in 19^4 
had less than $1,000 income annually; almost four out of ten, less than 
$60 per week, ^'ct at the other end of the scale a many-fold increase had 
occurred in the proportions of families with incomes of more than $5,000, 
a sum sufficient to make them, at least in tlie 1950's, far more responsive 
to Republican doctrine than they had been in their less palmy days.-** 

Table p./ 


Percentage Distribution of Income Units, Families aiul Unrelated Individuals, 
by Income Levels, 1939-1954 


Income Level 

‘939 

*945 

*949 

>952 

•954 

*955 

$r -999 

41.2 

18.3 

.2.7 

14.5 

14.9 

14.0 

$1,000-2,999 

49-3 

46.6 

38.1 

26.9 

24.4 

23-3 

$3,000-4,999 

7-2 

26.3 

32.3 

31.0 

28.5 

27.7 

$5,000 and over 

2-3 

8.8 

16.8 

27«7 

32.0 

34-9 

Median Income 

$1,231 

$2,390 

$ 2,959 

$3,467 

$ 3 * 73 *> 

$ 3 > 9<^9 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1951, p. 269, 19^6, p. 


Along with these income changes, gradual alterations in the occupa¬ 
tional distribution arc occurring. Perhaps most marked is the grow th in 
the proportions of white-collar workers and other low'-salaried workers. 
Such persons tend to develop identifications with upper-class norms and 
with the Republican party more frequently than do blue-collar workers 
at comparable income levels. For several decades the proportions of blue- 
collar w orkers has remained fairly constant, but it is probable that the 
statistical categories of skilled and semiskilled conceal changes in skill and 
outlo(dv of some significance for political behavior. 

In the great cities a notable process of acculturation has affected the 

These changes in income distribution did not impoverish the uppcr-incomc levels. 
In 1953 the top 5 per cent of families in income drc>v 20.7 «)f all family income before 
taxes, 18.2 per cent after taxes. Yet from 1939 to 1950 an extremely sharp decline oc¬ 
curred in tlie proportion of all income going to those in the upper 5 per cent. That 
decline resulted in large measure from increases in income of groups lower in the 
rank order rather than from absolute declines for the upper 5 per cent. It is not im¬ 
probable that these losses of relative status (along with federal tax policy) contributed 
to an evident intensification of political cohesiveness in the top-income levels. 
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more recent immigrants. A generation or so of education, indoctrination, 
and adaptation reduces the differential between these groups and the older 
citizenry. I'hcsc processes come to be associated with a residential dis¬ 
persion which destroys the concentrations of persons both dependent 
upon and manageable by tlte old-fashioned city machine.-’’ To some extent 
the immigrants of yesterday are replaced by the Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans of today, hut tlie numbers available for ready mobilization by old- 
style organization methods have declined. 

Directions of vioveinent. The party system exists in endless flux. On the 
day after a presidential election the political pundits outline the new 
party system that has emerged from the campaign. Yet major alterations 
in the composition and orientation of the parties develop gradually over 
long periods in delayed response to the glacial alterations in the under¬ 
lying social structure. A few of the social changes now under way have 
been identified and, if they continue, they may ultimately bring basic 
alterations in the party system. An economy capable of providing sus¬ 
tained employment, even without substantial reduction of income dif¬ 
ferentials, would radically alter the matrix within which the party system 
must operate. A labor force that included substantially larger proportions 
of white-collar w orkers, supervisory personnel, technicians, and managers 
would profoundly alter the conditions for the practice of politics.*'”' A 
system of production and distribution that raised sharply the volumes of 
goods and services available to the lower-income groups would likely 
have an astonishing impact on the political system. Although progress 
has been made in this direction, a tempered skepticism may be in order 
about whether the differences between the haves and have-nots will soon 
disappear. 

Ail such changes would affect the character of the conflicts, the issues, 
the frictions w ith w hich the party system would have to cope. The nature 
of the i.ssues to be encountered as the nation moves into the future will 
fix the party lines. The parties will be nudged from their trajectories 
fixed by tradition as they respond to the impact of the large issues that 
come to be uppermost in the public mind. Historically those salient issues 
have been issues of domestic politics. Vhc emergent issues and problems 
of international politics may well affect the party system in the most 

!• or a case study of the Italians in New Haven, see J. K. Myers, “Assimilation to 
the I'cological and Social S\ stems of a Ct)nimunity,” American Sociological Review, 
15 (iij>o), pp. 367-372. 

“.Ml the consequences might not be to the good. Morris Janowitz and Dwaine 
M.irvick find that the lower middle class is particularly disposed toward authoritarian¬ 
ism.—“Authoritarianism and Political Behavior,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 17 (1953), 
pp. 185-201. 
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unpredictable fashions. Unlike the issues of domestic politics, the common 
concerns of class or section provide no imperative cue for the citizen in 
the determination of political preference. Should the problems of foreign 
policy continue for long to be in the forefront— m«l domestic questions 
remain at a low priority—the party system might well undergo totally 
unexpected alterations.'^^ 

■"An analysis based on die Survey Research Center's 19^-6 ciection study finds 
that since Center’s 19^5 study of class those who identifv wiili the working class hive 
become a larger proportion of the population \\:iilc the proportion self-identified as 
middle class has declined. Yet from 1948 to 19^6 the corrclaiion of both policy atti¬ 
tudes and \oting preferences with class status has declined. Ihesc changes are prob¬ 
ably associated with the shifts in the relative salience of foreign and domestic issues 
as well as with other factors.—Philip IC. Converse, “ The Shifting Role of Class in 
Political Attitudes and Behavior” (unpublished manuscript). 



10 The Place of Minor Parties 


ITii M\j()u purrics make up a svNtcm which amounts, in a sense, to 
more titan the sum of its parts. I'he system consists not sintply of tlic 
Democratic jtartv the Republican party: rather each party plays a 
role in a pattern of relatittnsitips involving both parties, the electorate, 
ami the <410eminent. Moreover, through time the role of the individual 
partv is transformed as it shifts from majority to minority, from gov¬ 
ernance to criticism. Neither party exists in isolation-, each, whatever its 
role at the moment, is essential for the operation of the system and in 
turn the system gives meaning to the activity of the individual party. 
Perhaps all this amounts only to saying that a party can be best compre¬ 
hended in the light of its place in the total political structure. 

The earlier exposition conveniently ignored the fact that the two-party 
system never exists in pure form. A few odds and ends are left over after 
the major parties arc assembled into a system. Minor parties also appeal 
to the electorate in every presidential campaign. Some of them have a 
long histtiry; others spring to life, attract a heavy vote at one presidential 

280 
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election, and then disappear. The question no v arises of the place, if 
any, of the minor parties in the system. Do they play a role, in their 
interactions with the major parties, in making the s\ stem as a w hole w hat 
it is? Or should we dismiss the minor parties as cinharrassing exceptions 
that do not happen to fit into the system? Arc they mciclv^"fifth w heels 
that contribute nothing to the system as a w hole? 

The political scientist seeks uniformities of action to be able to describe 
political phenomena in general terms. When he follows that bent in an 
attack on the minor parties, he quickly finds that “minor party” is not a 
useful analytical concept, for such parties arc most di\erse. A meticulous 
student might w'cll conclude that each minor party should be differenti¬ 
ated from all others. Each certainly has its unique qualities, but if each 
such party has nothing in common with others the analyst is hard put 
to discover any recurring role of minor parties in tlie system. One way 
out of the difficulty is to proceed on the supposition tliat different classes 
of minor parties exist. Those parties within each category may possess 
broad similarities of function, although each minor party may also possess 
unique characteristics. 

A cursory look at the array of minor parties suggests a classification 
perhaps useful for analytical purposes. One group of minor parries con¬ 
sists of those formed to propagate a particular doctrine- most of them 
have nominated presidential candidates at election after election over 
fairly long periods. Their long duration may be more significant than is 
tlicir doctrinal coloration in differentiating them from other minor parties, 
riie Prohibition party and the Socialist party arc illustrative of such 
parties that have been kept alive over long periods by little bands of 
dedicated souls. 

T o be contrasted with such standing minor parties are more or less 
transient third-party movements. American party history is marked by 
turbulences generated by the rapid rise, and equally rapid decline, of 
minor parties. I hough they may move onto the political stage as a prairie 
fire running ahead of a strong wdnd, they die out after an election or so 
and arc remembered principally by the historians. 

Minor parties of these two broad types would be expected to play 
different roles in the party system. The continuing, doctrinal parries arc 
in a sense outside the system. The recurring, sliort-livcd, minor-party 
eruptions, on the other hand, arc intimately connected w ith it. A sketchy 
examination of a few of the principal episodes of minor-party activity 
may help in our quest for a theory about third parties. For convenience, 
the short-lived third parties may be divided into parties of economic pro¬ 
test and secessionist parties, although the line is not always sharp between 
a party formed by secession from a major party and one that rises up 
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more or less outside the major parties. That discussion will be followed 
by brief treatments of the doctrinal parties.' 

Parties of Economic Protest 

A minor party can expect to win the Presidency only if the party 
system is undergoing a radical transformation, with one of the major 
parties in process of dissolution. So drastic a reconstruction of the party 
alignment occurred most recently w hen the Republicans achieved major- 
parr\' status. Since tlie Civil War, leaders of minor parties have doubtless 
from time to time nourished a belief that they had a chance to win, but 
tliat belief tnust surely have waned as in campaign after campaign the 
Ihesidencv eluded their grasp. 

Since the minor parties on the national scene do not win elections and 
do not campaign w ith any hope of success, they cannot be regarded as 
miniatures (jf a major party. I'hey share the name party with the major 
parties but there the resemblance ends. If they plav^ a role in the party 
system, it differs from that of the major parties. In our .search for the 
function of minor parties, a plausible line of impiiry would be to de¬ 
termine w hether their place in the system as a w hole may not consist in 
their effects upon the major parties. Do third parries, and w'C have in 
mind at rlie moment the transient and sporadic upthrusts of minor-party 
dissent, contribute to the nature of the system by influencing the roles 
and positions of the major parties.^ The question is much broader than 
the usual speculation w hether this or that 3 per cent of the vote polled 
by a minor party constituted a balance of power and sw ung the election 
in tins or that state. Tlte inquiry must go more broadly to the question 
wlietlter tltese aperiodic departures from the two-party pattern affect 
significantly the orientations of the major parties at the next election and 
tlieir roles in the system. 

The Populist party. Several of the principal episodes of third-party ac¬ 
tivity Itavc welled from serious economic discontent. In most of them 
agrarian distrc.ss has loomed large, although the.se parties have also often 
attempretl to bring industrial labor into alliance with the farmer. The 
more spectacular farmer-labor movements have had their main strength 
in “tlte West.” - I'hc sequence of events leading to the fusion of the 

' \i) rifi’iir comprehensive treatment of third parties is available. See the sketchy 
Mirve\ by \N . H, 1 lesseltine. The Rise and Fall of Third Parties (W'ashington: Public 
.\tr.iirs Press. 104S), which ctmtains a bibliography of the principal works. See also 
r. 11 . tlreer, Anicnean Social Reform Movemetits Oiew York: Prentice-Hall, 
1041;) anil \l. S. Sredman, Jr., and S. W. Stedman, Discontent at the Polls (New York: 
(kdumbia Unixersitv Press, 1050). 

* Given the char.icter of the system for the election of the President, a minor-party 
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Populist party, a party of western agrarian pro<-esf, with the Democrats 
in 1896 may be profitably examined for evidence on the role of minor 
parties. 

After the Civil War a long-term deflation punctuated by occasional 
sharp, short-term dips in farm income generated a series of agrarian 
political movements. The Granger movemem exerted enormous influence 
but did not take the form of a political party. As rlie (oange began to 
wane in the 1870 s, tlie Circcnbackers arose to .ittempt direct political 
action. Western farmers, a debtor class, responded with enthusiasm to 
the proposal that the currency be inflated. I heir ills, they believed, could 
1)C cured by a generous dose of inflation. The Greenback presidential 
candidate in 1876 polled only a small vote, but in 1S7S the voters sent 
14 (ireenbackers to Congress, including General James H. Weaver of 
Iow a w ho became the party’s presidential candidate in 1880. 

After 1878 the Greenback vote fell off and later agrarian discontent 
found expression through other channels. In the campaign of 1890, indc- 
pentlent and “People’s” candidates for stare and local office, hacked by 
the Farmers’ Alliance and allied groups, met with considerable success in 
the southern and nortlnvestern states. Tlie leaders of these scattered move¬ 
ments gathered in Cincinnati early in 1892 and agreed to form a new' 
political party to fight for reforms on a nation-wide basis. Later in the 
year the new party, the People’s, or Populist, party nominated for the 
Presidency General James B. Weaver, the former Grcenbackcr. 

W'eaver’s strong shovviug in the election of 1892 severely jarred the 
old partv alignments. His party won a handful of scats in the low'cr house 
of Congress, placed its candidates in the governor’s chair in three states, 
and elected hundreds of local officials. One of every 12 popular votes 
went to the Populist candidate w'ho won 22 electoral votes. I lis ^trcngrh 
was greatest in the western and southern states. In the w estern states the 
Populists often fiLscd with the Democrats and at times in reality took 
over the Democratic party. The distribution of the Populist presidential 
strength In' states appears in Figure lo.i. In the Fast the Populist party 
made little headway, although it caused shudders there. An impressive 
vote had been drawn by a party advocating iinlimitcd coinage of silver 
at a ratio of 16 to i, a graduated income tax, public ownership of the 
railroads, and other measures thought in the Fast to be destructive of the 
ordered course of things. 

What impact did the Populist show of strength have on the party 
system generally? It seems evident that the Populist uprising contributed 

niovenicnt w ith a sectional concentration of its strength is a factor niiicJi more to he 
reckoned with in national politic^ than is a movement with like popular strength dis¬ 
tributed evenly over the country. 
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significantly to the marked realignment between the parties that jelled 
in the election of 1896. That realignment brought a sharper contrast in the 
policy orientations of the major parties, a contrast that was to persist 
long after the faithful few Populists last convened in 1908 to nominate 
a presidential candidate. 

'I'hc strong Populist showing in 1892 set off a struggle within the 
Democratic party over the silver issue. Phe differences among Demo¬ 
crats were intensified by the policies of Cleveland, the President and 
leader of the conservative and sound-money wing of the party. William 
Jennings Bryan, who stood for about everything that Cleveland abomi¬ 
nated, won the Democratic nomination in 1896. The fact that the in¬ 
surgent wing of a party in power could control its national convention 
gives a measure of the extent of the Populist infection among Democrats. 
In its candidate and in its platform the Democratic party “swallow^ed the 
Populist party almost entirely (or vice versa!) and quite possibly saved 
itself from extinction in so doing.” Or as an old Populist leader remarked 
of Bryan: “We put him to school and he stole the schoolbooks.” 

The strong infusion of Populism within the Democratic party was 
accompanictl by desertion by conservative Democrats and the party 
ac(]uired a different policy orientation from the party of Cleveland. The 
new policy—broadly one of opposition to “the interests”—persisted after 
1896, save for the experiment of 190^. which demonstrated that the Demo¬ 
crats could not w in b\' outbidding the Republicans for conservative sup¬ 
port. Bryan himself turned up in Wilson’s cabinet and the strain of 
Populism persisted, may even still persist, in the Democratic party. On the 
other hand, the redrawing of party lines in 1896 drove from the Re¬ 
publican party many w ho w ere attracted bv' Populist doctrines and by 
the same token drew to it additional strength, especially in the East, 
from those groups fearful of the unorthodox doctrines proclaimed by 
the wildmen from the W’est. The exchange left the Republican party 
more homogeneous and able to pursue its policies with fewer internal 
differences. 

I he review of the Populist episode suggests that a minor-party move¬ 
ment, but nor necessarily all such movements, may stimulate a widening 
of the differences in the policy orientations of the major parties and 
thereby deeply affect the party system. I'he minor party accomplishes 
this end in part by demonstrating the existence of a block of voters for 
whose support a major party may bid. Vo woo this support the major 
party must take a stand on the new issues insistently raised by the minor 

MW Dean Burnlv.uu, Presidential Ballots, 1^^6-1892 (Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins 
Press, i 9 v?h pp. 154-' 55 - See also G. H. Knoles, The Presidential Campaign and 
Election of 1S92 (Stanford: Stanford Unixersiry Press, 1942). 
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Figure lo.t. Populist Strength in Presidential Election of 1892, by States 
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party. I'hus the minor party may serve as a bridge for the movement of 
people fnnn party to party and in the process each party to some extent 
may lose its tlissident elements to the other. Some such process seems to 
have been set in motion by the Populist movement, with marked effects 
on the major-party pattern. 

riie Populists also had an influence that extended beyond Democratic 
acceptance of their doctrines. Their energetic agitation in support of 
their cause gave currency to ideas which eventually gained wide support 
and became law. They preached the doctrine of popular government and 
demanded the direct election of United States Senators, the direct primary 
nominating system, the initiative and referendum, and woman suffrage. 

I hey agirateil, too, for the adoption of new^ substantive policies. They 
criticized the inelasticity of the currency; the Federal Reserve Act coped 
with this problem bv" means different from that urged by the Populists. 

I he germ of the idea of the present system of federally sponsored credit 
agencies for fanners was to be found in the Populist platform. The 
Populists were not solely responsible for the eventual adoption of these 
and other policies, bur they did lead the agitation for many^ policies later 
put into iaw.‘ 

Vro^rcssivc amipai^u of 1924. Measured by electoral strength, the Pro¬ 
gressive candidacy of Robert M. La Follette for the Presidency in 1924 
was more impressive as a manifestation of economic discontent than the 
Populist crusaile of 1892. One our of every six voters in the nation sup¬ 
ported l.a I'ollette. I’rogressivc agitation in 1924 was in part an intensifica¬ 
tion of the historic western insurgency, but it constituted more largely a 
re^sponse to the particular conditions of the early 1920’s. Western agri¬ 
culture, w hich had prospered during World War I, fell upon evil days 
with the sharp drop in farm prices in 1921. Labor had flourished under 
the Wilson Administration. I he Republicans under Harding leaned to¬ 
ward the agricultural policy of eastern finance and set about to return 
business to its viglttfvd place of pve-emincncc. The restoration of normalcy 
strvick lailroad labor with special destructiveness. The Administration 
helped the railroads break the strike of 1922 by injunction proceedings 
ami by encouraging the formation of company unions and the employ¬ 
ment of sti ikc-bi eakers. 1 he eastern, industrial wing of the party, sym¬ 
bolized by Andrew Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury, held sway 
in the Republican party, a party, William Allen White observed, “with 
no liberal flaw, spot, or blemish in its creed” which completely repre¬ 
sented the “yearnings of a benevolent plutocracy.” The Democratic party, 

‘ I hc chief work on rhe Populists is John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minne¬ 
apolis; University of Minnesota Press, 1931). 
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rent by internal struggle over the Klan-Catholic issue, did not offer a 
promising vehicle for the expression of the unrest in the land. 

From among those disadvantaged by the events of 1921 and 1922 came 
the movement that led to La Follctte’s 1924 candidacy. In 1922, on the 
call of the railroad brotherhoods, the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action convened in Chicago. Its purpose was to “discuss and adopt a 
fundamental economic program designed to restore la the people the 
sovereignty that is rightly theirs, to make effective tlic purpose for which 
our government is establislied, to secure to all men the enjoyment of the 
(rain wliicli their industry produces.” Important among the groups af- 
hliatcd with tlie conference were the railroad unions, the Nonpartisan 
Lcafgue and other agrarian groups, the Socialist party, and sundry reform 
leaders. 

In 1924 the conference called a convention which, on July 4, endorsed 
La Follette for President. La Follette had long been a progressive Re¬ 
publican leader in Wisconsin and in the Senate, and his views expressed 
the demands of the forces of discontent. The convention delegated the 
selection of a running mate to a committee which later named Burton 
Wheeler, a Senator from Montana, who had a record as a Democrat 
opposed to the “interests.”® La Follette’s crisp platform was prophetic 
of the New Deal. It reiterated the old war cry against monopoly and 
privilege. It proposed to guarantee to labor the right to organize and 
bargain and to abolish injunctions in labor disputes. It asked that Con¬ 
gress be empow ered to overrule decisions of the Supreme Court. It urged 
immediate tariff reductions and ultimate public ownership of railroads 
ami water pow cr. It supported measures to assure “fair prices” to farmers. 

In its day tlic La Follette program was regarded as radical, and the 
campaign of 1924 was marked by bitter and demagogic charges by those 
who felt their interests to be threatened by his candidacy. 1 hose who 
felt themselves most endangered were Republicans. It was “Coolidge or 
(diaos,” and La Follette was pictured, in unrestrained terms, as a danger 
to the established order. The Progressives attempted to make monopoly 
and special privilege the great issue; the Republican orators wrapped 
themselves in the flag and propagated a caricature of the Progressives as 
advance agents for the proletarian revolution. Idiere can be no denying 
that La Follette and his followers chal!cn(gcd the policies of those domi¬ 
nant at the time. Farmers felt themselves discriminated against by the 
eastern wing of the Republican party. Labor felt its status to be en¬ 
dangered and the executive committee of the American bederation of 

"The c(jnvention did not “nominate” but “endorsed” La hcjllctte’s independent 
candidacy. For some of the groups concerned this gambit was important as a means 
of avoiding the issue of affiliation with a political party. 
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Labor endorsed La FoIIette. The railroad brotherhoods were out for 
revenge for what they regarded as acts of repression. The Socialists 
thought the time opportune to make no nomination of their own and to 
line up with the Progressives. 

I'he Pnjgressive cai7ipaign of 1924 continued the tradition of western 
dissent and the geography of the 1924 vote resembled that of the 1892 
Populist vote. La Follette’s heaviest support came from the West. He 
carried only Wisconsin, his home state, but in 10 other w estern states he 
ran ahead of Ha vis, the Democratic candidate. In California, the Demo- 



l'idlin’ 10.2. Popular X’otc for l.a I'olkrrc and Wheeler Presidential Flection 
td' 19:4, l)\' States 


cratic percentage of the total p(»pular vote fell to 8.2; in Minnesota, to 
6.S; in North Dakota, to 7.0; in Washington, to 10.2; in Iowa, to 16.5. 
From such figures it is usually deduced that La Ftillcttc drew most of his 
votes from the Democrats. It seems evident, however, that in the western 
states in w hich he w as strong, many of his supporters also came from 
the Republican ranks. In most of these states the Republican percentage 
of the total vote dropped markedly from 1920 to 1924. In Idaho, to 
cite an extreme instance, the Republican percentage fell from 66 to 47 
per cent, .\lthough no detailed investigation has been made of the sources 
of La Follette’s western strength, it is probable that he had a special 
attraction for farmers who had been touched by Nonpartisan League 
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activities. Such was certainly tuic in North Dakota.** And the chances 
are that many old Populists were to be found in the Progressive ranks. 

In two respects La Follette’s strength differed from the 1892 Populist 
pattern. He drew little support in the South but i'.e picked up strength 
in scattered industrial localities in the Northeast. In Cleveland, Ohio, he 
ran ahead of both major-party candidates and demonstrated strength in 
the industrial belt along the shore of Lake Eric. In Pittsburgh and the 
surrounding industrial counties he did well. Rochester, New"York, and 
Passaic, New Jersey were other centers of notable strengtli. La Follcttc 
drew support, not in industrial areas generally, but in places in which 
local leaders had been active in progressive agitation and had prepared the 
way for their support of La Follette. In these localities his vote came by 
and large at the expense of the Democrats whose sliare of the vote 
declined sharply from 1920.' 

La Follcttc’s candidacy was a lost cause from the outset, but wliat can 
be said of the effects of the 1924 upheaval on the subsequent behavior 
of the major parties? Certainly the exact course of events differed in 
form from tlic 1S92-1896 pattern of Populist revolt followed by fusion. 
Yet it may well be tliat the Progressive uprising had a somewhat similar 
influence in sharpening the alternatives between the parties and in pre¬ 
paring the way for a realignment within the electorate. The heavy La 
Follcttc vote in the West constituted both a warning and an invitation 
to Democrats and Republicans alike. In 1928 they responded differently 
and on the crucial issues of 1924 widened the gap between themselves in 
their campaign pronouncements. The Republicans in 1928 turned down a 
farm plank calculated to appeal to the West; they had won once without 
the Progressive vote and presumably thought they could do so again. 

I'hc I^cmocrats in substance endorsed the A'lcNary-Haugcn bill, the 
remedy advocated by the agrarian radicals. Alfred F. Smith, who w'cnt 
into the campaign with a liberal record as governor of New York, sought 
to capitalize on agrarian discontent. The prominent Republican farm 
leader, (Jeorge N. Peck, bolted to the Democrats as did Senators Norris 

" In North Dakota, the 1924 Republican gubernatorial nominee, Sorlic, had been 
backed by the Nonpartisan League in the primary. In the general election the per¬ 
centage of the three-party vote for La Follette tended to increase from county to 
county with the percentage of the two-party vote for Sorlie. I he coefficient of 
correlation between the two sets of figures, with the Sorlie percentage as the inde¬ 
pendent variable, was 4-0.83. On the other hand, the Coolidge percentage of the vote 
tended to decrease from county to county as the Sorlie percentage increased. The 
correlation coefficient was —0.75, 

‘ Sec A. W. iMacmahon, “Political Parries and Elections,” Political Science Quarterly. 
Supplement, 40 (1925), pp. 35-58, 
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of Nebraska and 13 Iainc of Wisconsin. The Madiso7i Capital—Times, the 
chief La Folletre organ, endorsed Smith. Despite his best efforts, A 1 Smith, 
a rammany 1 lall man in a brown derby, could not make himself plausible 
as the spearhead of a farmers’ uprising.® 

More compelling issues arose to divert attention from the discontents 
of 1924 and to postpone the consequences, if any, of that campaign on 
partisan alignment among the voters. In 1928 the questions of prohibition, 
of religion, of rammany Hall outweighed whatever disposition existed 
among w estern voters to take the step from their Republican apostasy of 
1924 to Democratic conversion in 1928. If support of La Follette was a 
way station for voters moving from the Republican to the Democratic 
party, they did not shift in large numbers until 1932. Nye says the 
Democratic party in 1932 “seemed to be the common rallying point for 
all the shreds of earlier progressive movements, for the 1912, 1924, in¬ 
surgent, Wilsonian, and La Follette liberals.” ® Clearly many of the 
leaders clustered about La Follette became supporters of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1932. Doubtless most of those Democratic voters who turned 
to La k'ollette in 1924 returned to the party in 1932. It is a fair guess, 
alr/iough r/ie data are scant, that Republicans who followed La Follette 
in 1924 were especially prone to vote for Roosevelt in 1932.’*' 

Secessionist Parties 

Several of the principal thiriLparty movements have emerged by seces¬ 
sion from one of the major parties. I'he 1912 Progressive candidacy of 
I heodore R(josevelt sprang from a fatal cleavage in the ranks of Repub¬ 
lican leadership. Similarly in 194S the States’ Rights or Dixiecratic 

' I 1 k’ .\Uo\c rrcarmciu Ic.uis on tlic excellent study by K. C. MacKay, The Pro- 
^rewii'c Movement oj /y2./ (New ^^•rk ('ohiinl>i.i University Press, 1947). 

"K. |{. N\e, MtJreester/i Progressive Politics (Ivist Lansing: Alichigan State College 
Press, ji. ^^4. 

I he extensive studies necessary to support confident estimates of the electoral 
realignments induced by the i»;:4 episode h.i\e not been made. An inspection of vote 
shifts in Illinois counties suggests th.u the process xvas more complex than is com¬ 
monly supposed. lAidently both Democrats and Republicans contributed to the 1924 
L.i I'ollette vote. In 1924 the Democmtic percentage of the three-party vote in 36 
Illinois counties w .is higher th.in h.id been the Democratic percentage of the 1920 
t\\o-|).irty tote; in 66 counties, the Demoenuie percentage declined from 1920 to 
1924. A correl.irion, with the Republican percentage of the 1924 three-party vote as 
the independent \ari.ible and the Republican percentage of the 1932 txvo-party vote 
as the dependent vari.ible, yields a coefficient of +0.84. The size of this coefficient 
and the slope of the line of regression xvould be consistent xvith the guess that 1924 
La I'ollctre voters (whether Democratic or Republican originally) tended to land on 
the Democratic side in 1932 along with 1924 regular Republicans amounting together 
to around onc-tpiarrer of the 1924 regular Republican proportion county-hy-county. 
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movement originated in rebellion against the dominant Democratic fac¬ 
tion, and other instances of party fission have occurred on a smaller scale. 
Such secessionist parties perhaps can be differentiated only formally from 
those grouped earlier as parties of economic pror^^st. in their role in the 
party system as a whole the two sorts of parties appear to be funda¬ 
mentally similar. 

Progressive movement of 1912, The Progressive party, formed in 1912, 
was born of the ferment that agitated the country in the years before 
World War I. The Progressive movement included a strident populistic 
strain which manifested itself in agitation for the adoption of instruments 
of direct democracy such as the initiative, referendum, ami recall. It also 
fravc voice to a revulsion against the abuses, in both business and govern¬ 
ment, brought to light by the muckrakers. It probably reflected middle- 
class reaction against the growth in power of big business. Settlement- 
house reformers as well as millionaire reformers found places in the 
movement, which was characterizxd more by a hopeful but nebulous 
idealism than by a nicely wrought consistent creed. 

'I'licodore Roosevelt, unhappy with the conservative leanings of Wil¬ 
liam Howard Taft, his own choice to succeed himself in /90H, sought 
the Republican presidential nomination in 1912. In that endeavor he had 
support from his personal admirers and also from party organization men 
who feared that Taft could not ferry their state and local tickets into 
office. Some industrial leaders thought it inevitable that a progressive 
would be elected in 1912 and that Roosevelt was the safest of an un- 
tlcsirablc lot. Others were attracted by his philosophy which might 
legitimize monopoly under a degree of public control. Fhe Old Guard 
managed to hold firm control of the national convention, and Roosevelt’s 
followers marched out to form the Progressive party, a coalition of 
discordant elements bound together by his personality. 

Wilson, another progressive, with the aid of William Jennings Bryan, 
captured the Democratic nomination. From the outset of the campaign 
Faft’s cause was doomed, and the canvass turned out to be a battle be¬ 
tween Wilson and tlie picturesque Teddy. Roosevelt polled a larger 
popular vote than did Taft (27.4 per cent of the total against 23.2 per 
cent) and Wilson won the Presidency. Whether Roosevelt’s candidacy 
threw the election to Wilson, as is often supposed, is questionable. 1 he 
chances are that had Roosevelt not been in the race, many Republican 
voters of progressive inclination would have supported Wilson or, im¬ 
mobilized by the conflict between their Republican loyalty and their 
distaste for Taft, simply staved at home on election day. Such a surmise 
gains some support, as Louis Bean has pointed out, from the fact that 
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the voting in the 1912 congressional elections seemed to show that 
Wilson’s party Iiad enough popular support to win the Presidency with¬ 
out benefit of the Republican split.“ 

I he effects of the Progressive bolt on the party system persisted long 
after election day of 1912. The more conservative, or at least less ebul¬ 
lient, Republicans had won unchallenged control of the Republican party 
machinerv'. I he progressive Democrats were in the saddle in their party. 
'I'he Progressive parry organization was kept alive in the hope that the 
threat of anrither caiulidacy in 1916 would wrest from the regular Re¬ 
publicans platform concessions and an acceptable candidate. William 
Allen White, a leader in the move to exert this leverage, thought Charles 
Kvans Hughes, associate justice of the Supreme Court w ho had made a 
reputation as a progressive W'hen g{)vernor of New York, would be 
acceptable. Meanwhile Taft worked behind the scenes to checkmate the 
Roosevelt crow'd; he, too, promoted Hughes. Taft calculated that the 
Progressives could “easily' regard I lughes as a Progressive" but he also 
believeil that Hughes had “learned a great deal since he was governor." 
In short, l aft thought Hughes had become a sound man with “more 
sense and a greater breadth of view.” 

'/'afr’s jiulginenr seemed to be vindicated by Hughes* campaign. William 
Allen White wrote that 1 lughes gave the impression in the VVest that he 
was “one of those good men in politics—a kind of business man’s 
candidate . . . always hovering around the status quo like a sick kitten 
aroumi a hot brick!” Although Roosevelt campaigned vigorously for 
Hughes, many ot Ids Progressive followers dragged their feet in the 1916 
campaign. The bulk of the 1912 Progressives returned to the Republican 
ranks in 1916, l)ut it is quite evident that manv also turned Democratic 
in 1916.'* W'ilson also doubtless gained through the new issues arising 
out of the I'uropcan war wldch set off movements across party lines 
unlike those of 191’.'’’ 

" Ihni' to I’rcJict Elections, ch. 7. 

ll. t. Uringlc, I be f.ile and lima of M'illiani Hoivard Faft (Xew York: Farrar 
Kineli.ut, 11, HS^ 91. 

’"Walter Johnson, U'/i/i.w; Allen White's America (New York-. Holt, 1947), p. 
267, 

In (.alitornia Hiraiii Johnson, undoubtedly a genuine Progressive, was on the 
ballot as the senatorial candidate in 1916. lie p'ollcd 67 per cent of the vote against a 
nemocratic candidate as Htighcs lost by a narrow margin. In San Francisco Johnson 
drew 77 per cent t)f the vt)tc; 1 lughes, 45 per cent. Hughes’ loss of California (and the 
Presidency) has been attributed to his unintentional snub of Johnson during a swing 
through California, but the size of the margin between Hughes and Johnson makes 
plausible the supposition that Hughes simply had less appeal to the old Progressives 
of lyi; than did Wilson. 

.\ few exploratory correlation analyses yield no clear-cut evidence one way or 
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Of the effect of 1912 on the party leadership. Goorye Mow ry con¬ 
cludes that Roosevelt “contributed much to the conseVvatizing of the 
Republican party.” A 4 any prominent progressive Republicans bolted to 
support Roosevelt in 1912. Of those in elective oflicc, some lost out in 
the subsequent feuds between Republican progrc.ssivcs and standpatters. 
Others made their w'ay back into the parry but, Mow r\' says, “did not 
return to the powerful places” they had held in 191’.'' By the same 
token, the episode bred within the Democratic party a generation of 
Wilsonians who, fired by the eloquence of their idol, long claimed for 
their party a monopoly of the tradition of progrcssivism. 

Dixiecrntic movement of 1948. The most significant recent secessionist 
party, the States’ Rights or Dixiecratic movement of 194S, had as its hard 
core the controlling elements of the Democratic organizations of several 
southern states. Leaders of the movement, notably (icssner T. AlcCorvey, 
then chairman of the Alabama State Democratic (k)mmittee, developed 
a theory of the nature of party organization to support their refusal to 
be bound bv the decisions of the party’s national convention on nominees 
and platforms. Their theory grew from the strivings of the conservative 
w ing of the southern branch of the Democratic party to restrain the 
policies of the party as a whole. A first, but abortive, step was taken in 
'Pexas in 1944 when the Texas “Regulars” attempted to carry the state 
for a Democratic .slate of electors committed to vote against Roosevelt 

.uiorlicr on rhe I9i2-i9t6 movement of voters. A correlation of the Kansas county 
Democriric (icrccntagc.s, witJi the IQ12 percentage of rhe three-parry rote as X 
.iiul the percentage of the 1916 two-party vote as K, yields a coeflieient of -I-0.51. So 
low a c{)rrelation indicates that Democratic gains in Kansas from 1912 ro 1916 varied 
irregul.irly in magnitude from county to county. Since tlic i9i(^ Democratic ptr- 
eenr.ige in most counties was higher than in 1912, it is a fair inference rhas some of 
the 1912 Progressives became 1916 Democrats and others returned to the COP. Yet 
It is also etident that other movements of voters occurred for reastins unconnected 
with the split of 1912. The coefficient of correlation for a samj)lc of counties between 
the 1912 Progressive percentage and the 1912-1916 Democratic percentage point gain 
was only 4-0.207, indicating a very slight tendency lor gvtins to Vie associated, geo¬ 
graphically, with 1912 Roosevelt strength. 

'"Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement (Madison: University of Wis¬ 
consin Press, 1946), p. 378. 

'■ No systematic analysis has been made of the reshufflings of political leadership 
associated with such cataclysms as 1912. Probably older leaders have special difficulties 
in moving from one major party to another. The major figures in 1912 Progrcssivism 
did not base much alternative but to return to Republicanism. On the other hand, an 
event such as 1912 may have a marked effect on younger men with leadership potential. 
For example, Dean Acheson records that, stirred by the bugle calls of 1 . R. and 
'iisillusioned by the triumph of the Old Guard, he eventually found himself to be a 
Democrat. See A Democrat Looks at His Party (New York: Harper. 1955), pp. i 3 "* 5 - 
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but not instructed to vote for any specified individual. The assumption 
was tliat uninstructed electors, given a close electoral vote, could bargain 
with the leading contenders for the Presidency. A similar tactic also failed 
in Mississippi in 1944.’** 

by 194H dissident southerners thought the time was ripe for a southern 
veto of Democratic national policies, particularly on the race question. 
The problem was how to revolt without seeming to bolt, how to support 
the l 3 emocratic party without supporting its presidential candidate. The 
theory now evolved that the national party was a confederation and that 
each state party could follow^ w-hatever course it might cht)()se: it could, 
therefore, nominate on its Democratic ticket a slate of presidential electors 
pledged to support a candidate other than Harry Truman and the loyal 
i)emocrat could vote for these electors without committing the sin of 
bolting. 

Unsuccessful in blocking the nomination of Harry Truman and in ob¬ 
taining a satisfactory platform plank on the civil rights issue, a few 
southern Democrats walked out of the national convention. With other 
States’ bights Democrats, they met at Birmingham to consider lines of 
action. I hc Dixiecrats in 194K rejected the idea of running uninstructed 
presidential electors; they preferred to name a candidate to “symbolize 
the cause.’’ I hcy recommended to the state Democratic organizations 
J. Strom I'hurmond of South (Carolina and Fielding Wright of Mississippi 
as nominees for the Presidency and X'icc-Prcsidency. A struggle ensued 
within the southern .states between the “loyalists” affiliated with the 
national leadership and the Dixiecrats for control of the state parties and 
for the authority to designate presidential electors to run on the Demo¬ 
cratic ticket. Dixiecrats placed electors pledged to Thurmond and Wright 
on the haWot as l^emocrats in South C'arohna, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Uouisiana. In these states where they were the “official” Democratic 
nominees, 'I'hurmond and Wright won the electoral vote. Truman’s name 
ilid not appear on the ballot in Alabama, but in the other three of the 
four states electors pledged to rruman were on the ballot, though not 
in the Democratic column. On the other hand, the Dixiecratic candidates 
did not win in a single state in which they had to run under a label 
other than that of the Democratic party.'-* 

'Fhe Dixiecratic moyement clearly illu-stratcs some of the effects of 
minor parties on the party system. Some of those effects may be short- 

'\'\lc\.iiulcr Hc.ird, A Tiuo-Party South? (Chapel Hill: University of North 
(Luolina Press, p. 159. 

*'■ 1 he tot.il Dixiecratic popular vote was 1,169,000; the electoral vote, 39. One 
rennessec elector, chosen on both the regular Democratic and States’ Rights tickets, 
cast his elccttiral vote for rhurmond. 
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term; others may be felt only over a longer period. In the 1948 election 
itself the southern revolt was by no means a complete loss to tlie Demo¬ 
crats nationally. Truman chose to make a hard-liitting campaign on the 
issues of civil rights and economic policy. In ell'cct, he wrote otT the 
South in advance, and in the process he picked up much support in the 
North that would have been lost had he attempted to appease the 
southern rebels. Samuel Lubell has argued that no third party “is ever a 
complete liability. If it div’^erts votes, it also adds votes m counterattrac¬ 
tion.” Northern Negroes went overwhelmingly for Truman. 

The longer-term repercussions of the Dixiccratic mo\cmcnt included 
the stimulation of prayerful thought by the northern Democratic leader¬ 
ship on how to keep the South in the party. The national convention of 
1952 gave extended, if somewhat inept, attention to the matter. While 
some southern Democratic leaders bolted the party in the presidential 
campaign, a southern third-party candidacy did not recur. In the prelude 
to the 1956 convention national Democratic leaders busily contrived lines 
of compromise and incessantly negotiated with their southern brethren 
on the terms of party unity. In short, the movement compelled in 1956 
a weightier consideration of southern .sensibilities in the deliberations of 
the national councils of the partyThe extent to w hich the Dixiecratic 
movement set up a conduit by which southern Democratic voters could 
make their way to the Republican party is problematic. The evidence 
seems to indicate that in some places the 1948 Dixiccrats became 1952 
Republicans; in others, 1948 Dixiccrats returned to the Democratic fold. 

I he 1952 movement to the Republican party in the vSouth continued a 
longer-term trend for the conversion of upper-class, urban southerners 
to Republicanism, a process perhaps accelerated by the Dixiccratic revolt 
but largely independent of 

Into these observations there has crept an assumption that ought now 
to be made explicit. That assumption is that each minor-party episode 
should not be treated as an isolated event unconnected with what followed 

^Tbe Future of American Politics (New York: Harper, 1952), p- 20^ 

An earlier party seccssicm which probably contributed to a redirection of major- 
party policy w.is the 1872 l.ibcral Republican nomination of Greeley, who also re¬ 
ceived the Democratic nomination. The Liberal Republican nutvcmeiit had originated 
in Missouri and had there as a major objective the mitigation of the harshness of 
policies toward southern .sympathizers and supporters in the Civil War. In its national 
aspect it also favored a more lenient policy toward the South, along with various re¬ 
forms, and its actions in 1872 probably contributed to the eventual reconciliation of 
North and South. See E. D. Ross, The Liberal Republican Movement (New York: 
Holt, 1919). 

“See the analysis by D. S. Strong, “The Presidential Election in the South, 1952, 
Journal of Politics, 17 (1955), pp. 343-389. 
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or preceded. Commonly the analysis of a minor party is restricted to the 
moment of its climax, with little inspection of its bearing on the stream 
of party life. I he party system exists through time. Judgments of the 
place of minor parties in the system must be made in the setting of the 
temporal flow' of the system.^'* Before formulation of such an appraisal, 
however, it is necessary to examine other, quite different, minor parties. 

Marxist Parties 

To be sharply differentiated from the aperiodic upsurges of nonrecur¬ 
ring minor party activity arc the doctrinal parties with a long-continued 
existence. Tlicse groups can scarcely be regarded as political parties in 
an operative sense. Nor arc they leading actors in domestic political 
crises as the one-shot parties have been. Rather they resemble sects only 
tenuously connected with the political system. Yet their members evi- 
dcntly ilcrivc profound satisfaction from participation in activities which 
have only the gentlest impact upon the course of events. 

Most of these parties exist to agitate for one or the other of the many 
varieties of socialism. Although such American thinkers as lulward Bel- 
lamv exerted great inlluencc in the early propagation of socialist ideas, 
American socialism is largely a transplanted growth that has failed to 
take political root in new soil. I he great thinkers and philosophers of 
socialism have been luiropeans; their ideas of objectives and of political 
strategy have been formulated from observation of luiropcan conditions. 
Almost all movements in I'uropean socialist thought have been paralleled 
by the formation of movements and organizations in the United States. 

I he history of the fissions and internal battles of the socialist movement 
makes a complex stor\' that is recounted with great solemnity by par¬ 
ticipants in the movement. Spokesmen for each faction and splinter ac¬ 
claim themselves as the true apostles of Marx and denounce each other as 
traitors to the master, all with little effect on the American political 
scene.-’’ Of the infUience of socialist ideas there can be no denial, but 

-•'S.iimu'l I.iiholl, in sonicwliar difTcrc*iu terms, makes this point in his analysis of 
the Union |i.ut\ of Its candid.uc \\.is W'illiam Lcmkc, who polled 880,000 votes, 
.uid one of its principal leaders w.is Father Covighlin. The party made a powerful 
appeal to Roman Catholics with an anticommunist line including an attack on the 
Democratic Atlminisrrarion for its diplomatic recognition of Soviet Russia. Lcmke 
ilrew especiall)’ hea\y votes from some metropolitan Catholic precincts. Lubell’s 
interviews persuade him that in 1948 the I.emkc voters of 19^6 returned to the 
Democratic fold on one side .is W allace and the left-wingers went out on the other. 
Truman attracted an especially heaw Catholic \ote, a feat made possible partially by 
the absence of the XN’allaceites. See Lubell, op. cit.^ pp. zo5-2i4. 

See, for example, J. P. Cannon, The Struggle for a Proletarian Party (New York: 
Pioneer, 194 ?); FT Kuhn and O. .M. Johnson, The Socialist Labor Party During Four 
Decades, iS^o-ig^o (New \ork: New \ork Labor New’s Co., 1931). Socialists arc 
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that the socialist parties have iiad much of a hand in this inllucnce is 
dubious. 

Socialist Labor party. I'he oldest Marxist party in the United States is the 
Socialist Labor party. Although the party can be tracctl to the 1870’s, it 
fixes 1890 as the beginning of its “real history.” Tha'- year marked the 
entry into its affairs of Daniel DeLeon who became its chief philosopher, 
its revered leader, and, after his death, its saint. The Socialist Labor party 
program provides “for the taking over, by the mass of the people col¬ 
lectively (the working class), the means of production, to administer 
these in the interests of the useful producers (which incliulc all who labor, 
whether so-called manual or mental labor), through democratically 
elected representatives from the industries, chosen democratically by the 
mass of the people themselves who work in the industries.” It regards 
itself as a revolutionary party which can by some w ay or another liquidate 
the capitalist system peacefully. 

In its battle to promote working-class consciousness the SLP dciK)unces 
the AFli and CIO as “preeminently capitalist weapons to bridle the work¬ 
ing class,” as “pro-capitalist” in philosophy, and as under the leadership 
of “labor-fakers.” As for Stalinism, it is not true Marxism: “ I he only 
difference is that instead of being exploited by a capitalist class (as 
American workers arc), the Russian workers are exploited by the State, 
and for the benefit of a privileged, bureaucratic caste.” Norman riiomas’ 
Socialist party is dismissed as a bourgeois party with no “})rogram for 
dispossessing the capitalist class.” Moreover the SLP charges that the 
Socialist party “is a fraud, a swindle perpetrated on the American workers, 
an organi/ation that is up to its cars in capitalist politics.” In rounding 
out the list of its antagonists, the Socialist Labor party inclmlcs the 
“international Vatican organization ... a universal political machine, 
bent on world power, and less and less concerned about concealing its ends 
or disguising its means.” 

I he SLP makes strong medicine in its propaganda but polls few votes. 
In 1952 its presidential candidate, Eric Haas, drew 30,267 votes. In 1956 


quite articulate and have produced an appalling quantity of literature on the cause. 
One x’olunie of the two-volume work. Socialist and American Life, eilited by O. D. 
F.gbert and Stow Persons (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952), consists of a 
selective and critical bibliography. 

■^’F'or an account of the complexities of American socialism from 1870 through 1901, 
sec H. H. Quint, The Forgin^i; of American Socialisin: Origins of the Modern Move¬ 
ment (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, i953l- 
“"Quotations arc from leaflets ’'■■sued by the party and from its official organ, The 
Weekly People. 
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Air. Mnas was again nominated and proclaimed himself to be the only 
true socialist candidate in the race.^’^ 

Socialist party. The complex process of fission, mutual antagonism, and 
combination in the socialist movement yielded up in 1901 the Socialist 
partv, tlie best known of the American socialist factions. As a right-wing 
socialist group, it lias urged the achievement of public ownership of the 
means of production by parliamentary tactics. Along the road to the 
socialist state, the wSocialist party advocates the ordinary liberal-demo¬ 
cratic ameliorative measures, flavored perhaps with a dash of Christian 
socialism. All in all, the social democracy of the Socialist party has been 
characteri/cd by a mildness that lent it a certain respectability in contrast 
with the doctrines of the more belligerent socialist sects. 

I'irst I'ugene Debs, then Norman Thomas, led the Socialist group 
from 1904 to 194H. With two exceptions, one or the other of them was 
the Socialist candidate at the presidential elections during that period. In 
1916 A. L. Henson headed the ticket and in 1924 the party supported La 
l''ollette. In 1904 and 190H Debs polled almost 3 per cent of the total 
presidential vote and in 1912, in the high tide of the progressivism and 
reformism, his vote climbed to 900,000 or about 6 per cent of the total. 
In 1916 and 1920 the vote sagged back to the normal 5 per cent and in 
192S dropped to less than i per cent. I he depression-fed protest boosted 
'1 homas’ vote in 1932 to 8H 1,000, a bit over 2 per cent of the total, but 
afterwards the party’s support again declined to well under i per cent. 

The geographical distribution of the Socialist vote indicates a curious 
characteristic of the American socialist movement. With a program 
tailored for the industrial proletariat, the greatest Socialist strength in 
presidential voting was achieved in the western agricultural and mining 
states, areas in w hich the Populists had earlier made their best showing. 
In 1912, when the party polled its peak percentage of the total vote, 
the highest Socialist vote was in Oklahoma, where 16.6 per cent of the 
N'oters indicated a Socialist preference. States with more than 10 per cent 
of their vote Socialist were Oklahoma, Nevada, Montana, Arizona, Wash¬ 
ington, California, and Idaho.-'' 

hrom 192S to 194S Norman Thomas carried the Socialist banner in 

•'Nor to be confused with the SLP is the Socialist Workers’ party, a group of 
'I rorskyites expelled from the Communist party in 192H. The SWP first nominated a 
presidenti.d c.uulid.ue in 1948, l'.trrell Dobbs, who denounced the Stalinists, the 
Norm.in Thom.ts Soci.tlists, the Democrats, the Republicans, and the Wallaceites, as 
he portrayed his party as the “hope of the American working class.” Again the 
nominee in 195:, Mr. Dobbs polled 10,312 votes. 

-T'. E. Haynes, Soda/ Politics in the United States (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1924), p. 206. 
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presidential campaigns. His best vote came in 1932, but even under tlie 
conditions of 1932 the Democrats apparently got most of the votes of tlic 
downtrodden proletariat. In 1948 he attracted the suffrage of not much 
more than 100,000 voters. Perhaps wearied by his exertions in six futile 
presidential campaigns, Ihomas proposed to the 1950 Socialist convcnticMi 
that tlic party conduct campaigns “only u hcrc circumstances make cam¬ 
paigns specifically and practically advantageous.” lie advocated that 
Socialists be encouraged to work within other groups and to support can¬ 
didates of other parties when the Socialists had none. I'his policy, Thomas 
argued, would “release Socialist energy and funds for a more intensive 
campaign of organization and education for Socialism.” T he conxention 
dccisiv'cly voted down Thomas’ proposal and decided to continue Socialist 
candidacies and to shun coalition with other parties. The members were 
adjured, even when the party had no candidate for an office, to avoid 
supporting candidates of “capitalist parties.” I'he convention’s rejection 
of I homas’ propo.sal wns regarded as marking the end of his leailership 
of the party. Again in the 1956 convention he urged that energies be 
devoted to agitation rather than to the circulation of petitions to get 
presidential candidates on the ballot. Again his proposal was voted dow n 
as the convention nominated Darlington Hoopcs, of Reading, who had 
been tlxc 1952 standard bearer and polled about 20,000 votes.-'' 'To put 
a national ticket in the field is thought to help Socialist candidates for 
local office. Persistent patches of local Socialist strength exist in such 
places as Milwaukee, VVlsvonsin, Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Reading, 
Pennsylvania, where candidates who are regarded as essentially bourgeois 
reformers on occasion win office. 

Covwmuist party. The intricate steps leading to the establishment of the 
American Communist party would require a book to relate.-'” I'hc main 
events began in 1919 when the left wing split off from the Socialist party. 
The left itself splintered into numerous Marxist groups, which paralleled 
the currents of schism within communist activity abroad and perhaps in 
some instances reflected only the ambitions of American leaders. In 1921, 
after a visitor from .Moscow attempted to iron out differences among 
communist group.s, the Workers’ (Communist) party emerged as the 
American group with recognition from Moscow. In 1929 the name was 

*’”I'or a single-volume treatment of the Socialist party, sec David A. Shannoix. 
The Socialist Party of America (New York: Macmillan, 1955). See also Ira Kipnis, 
7 he American Socialist Movement^ t89’j-igi2 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952). 

“Sec James Oneal and G. A. Werner, American Communism (New York: Dutton, 
*947); Theodore Draper, The Ror.^s of American Covmiiinisni (New York: Viking, 
> 957 )- 
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formally changed to Communist party. The shifts in policy and strategy 
of the (.\)mmunist party from 1921 on appear to have been governed 
either by the j^olicy of Moscow or, when communications were imper¬ 
fect, bv w hat the local leaders thought to be the wish of Moscow. The 
party, thus, dilTcrs markedly from other parties on the American scene. 
It fiinctif)ned by and large as an instrument of Soviet policy and it more 
or less consistently regarded itself as an instrument of ultimate revolution, 
although its expressions of policy ranged from gradualism to violence. 
None of these characteristics is compatible with existence as a party 
within the American constitutional framework. 

1 he exigencies of Soviet foreign policy and the restrictions of federal 
legislation since i94(i furtlicr reduced the resemblance of the Communists 
to a conventional third party. In 1940 Congress by the V^oorhis Act rc- 
cpiired organizations aniliated with foreign governments to register with 
the Attorney Cieneral and to file with him certain information about the 
organization. The Communist party, on paper, abandoned its affiliations 
with Moscow. 1 he Smith Act of 1940 attempted virtually to outlaw 
the (.ommunist party. I hat legislation made it a criminal act to “ad- 
\oeate, abet, advise, or teach the duty, necessity, desirability or propriety 
of overthrowing or destroying any government in the United States by 
force or violence.” It also made it a crime to form a society to advocate 
such doctrines or ‘‘to be a member of, or affiliate with, any such so¬ 
ciety.” “ In 1951 die Supreme Court upheld the act as applied in a charge 
of conspiracy against 11 members of tlie national executive committee of 
the Communist party.-’- The Department of Justice proceeded then to 
obtain indictments and convictions of second-string party leaders. In 1997 
the Supreme C.ourt reversed convictions of West Coast C'ommunists on 
the grouiul that the Smith Act did not prohibit advocacy of overthrow 
of government “divorced from any effort to instigate action to that 
end.” -'-’ Ihe same decision made it doubtful that persons could be pun¬ 
ished on the sole charge of party membership unaccompanied by eyidence 
of acts of incitement to revolution. 

In keeping w itii its clinracter as something „thcr than a political party 
in the oriiinarv sense of the word, the Communist group placed little 
empliasis on electioneering. It ran candidates from time to time and in 
19U Its presidential candidate polled slightly over 100,000 votes. Yet its 
major ellorts uerc in other directions. By infiltration of disciplined 
clupics into other organi/ations, such as labor unions, it succeetled in 
using those groups to further its purpose of the moment. That purpose 
might he all-out support of national policy, as during the period of 

54 Star. 671. 

‘'nX-nnis r. United St.ues, 71 S. Ct. 857 (1951). 

Yates V. United States, 77 S. Ct. 1064 (1957). 
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Soviet-United States alliance. Or it might be simply ilie stimulation of 
confusion, division, and dissension. 

Although not all the details arc available, it is e\ idcnt tliat Communists 
exerted great influence in Henry Wallace’s Progre ssive parry of 194S. 
if indeed they did not determine its major lines of action. At anv rate 
the Communist national committee took credit for “the forcing of tlic 
new political alignment and people’s coalition,” and the principal policies 
of the party paralleled the current Moscow line. Within the Progressive 
party Communists succeeded in isolating Wallace from non-Communist 
radicals and evidently influenced his policy pronouncements. After the 
campaign of 1948 a battle continued between the Communist and non- 
Communist wings for control of the shell of the party. In 1950 Wallace 
himself rcsigncil from the party in protest against its pro-Soviet position 
on the Korean war. In 1952 the Progressive candidate, N^incent Hallinan, 
who happened at the time of his nomination to be in jail for contempt of 
court, drew 140,000 votes in contra.st to Wallace’s 1,150,000 in 1948. 

I hc entire American experience with the Communist party in the i93()’s 
and 1940’s strained the capacity of a democratic order to cope with a 
group not committed to the constitutional principles of that order without 
abandonment of those principlc.s. Although their loyalties were committed 
to the Soviet state, the Communists scarcely came under the prosciiptions 
of treason or other conventional metliods of self-defense of a national 
order. Unable to invent a satisfactory formula to cope cleanly with 
communism, the democratic order struck more or less blindly with crude 
instruments. In the process, native radicals, untingeil by communism, 
suffered no little damage. And, indeed, tho.se wielding anti-C.’onmmnist 
weapons often aimed to discredit all political liberalism and radicalism, 
w hatever its origin or hue. It requires a fine discrimination to repress one 
type of dissent and to refrain from repressing others. 

Role of doctrinal parties. From thc.se neces.sarily brief comments, it is 
evident that a doctrinal party is not the equivalent of the occasional 
outburst of short-term and relatively large-scale minor-party activity 
intimately connected with the conflicts of the major parties of the time. 
The doctrinal parties pursue their courses fairly independently of the 
major parties and can scarcely be .said to affect the results of electicjns 
or to deflect the policy orientations of the major parties.’’^ 

Perhaps for analytical purposes the Prohibition party could be classified with the 
ideological parties. It, too, lives a life largely apart from the determinative battles 
of politics. It has had presidential candidates at e.ich election .since 1872. Ihe Pro¬ 
hibition vote was 72,949 in 1952. In 1956 the nominee was Enoch A. Holtwick who 
had been the vice-presidential nor.iinec in 1952. See D. L. Colvin, Vrohibitton in the 
United States (New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1926) and Roger VV. Babson, 
Out Ca?Jipaign for the Presidency in 1^40 (Chicago: National Prohioitionist, 1941). 
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Minor Parties in States 

The conspicuoas minor parties have been national parties with little 
substructure of state and local political organization. In a few cities the 
Socialist party contests municipal elections with success. A few of the 
powerful bur transient third-party movements have been accompanied 
by considerable activity in state politics, as in 1892 and 1912. Yet the 
handful of minor parties of much consequence in state politics have 
existed independently on their local foundations rather than as branches 
or offshoots of one of the minor parties on the national scene. 

(iiven the federal character of the American system, many state and 
local parties might be expected to develop from the special circumstances 
anil needs of each state and locality. By and large the major parties 
nationally have demonstrated a capacity to accommodate themselves to 
considerable variety among their state and local affiliates as well as a 
capacity both to absorb and to discourage deviate groups. On occasion, 
coalitions, formal or informal, of Republicans and Democrats have crushed 
minor groups in state and local elections. Further, by their control of 
national patronage the major parties can create a special obstacle to in¬ 
dependent state parties. Only in exceptional circumstances is a national ad- 
mini.srrafio/i disposed to nourish a minor state /)arry, wif/i patronage and 
jjolicy, in competition with the “regular” state organization. Thus, the 
Farmer-Labor party of Minnesota elected governors, but the Democratic 
national committeeman distributed federal patronage within the state.'*^'^ 
In due course, the state party joined with the Democrats to form the 
Deniocratic-Farmer-Labor party. I'he factors entering into the merger 
were numerous, but tlie maintenance of a state party unconnected with 
one of the major national parties presents no little difficulty. 

W hen a state or local minor party has no hope of becoming a majority, 
its leaders are under temptation to fuse with one of the major parties in 
return for whare\er concessions may be wrcstcel from the major party. 
Usually the minor parry finds itself swallowed up and digested in the 
process of fusion. The ordinary electoral procedures give no measure of 
t\\c eoutvWnvtion of t\te minor party to t\\c outcome of an cAcction. T\tc 

111 195: C;t'ncr.il DmigLis AI.icArthur was put on the ballot in several states variously 
as the caiuliilate of the Christian Nationalist party, the Constitution party, the America 
First p.irry, ami the American party. In 1956 T. Coleman Andrews of Virginia and 
I. H. W'erdel of California carried the banner of isolationism and extreme conserva¬ 
tism as nominees of the Constitution party. 

"See J. R. Starr, “Labor and Farmer CJroups and the Fhree-Party System,” Sozah- 
ivcstcrn Social Science Quarterly, 17 (19^6), pp. 7-9; G. H. Alaycr, The Political 
Career of Floyd li. Olson (Alinncapolis; University of Alinnesota Press, 1951); D. R. 
McCoy, “ File Formation of the Wisconsin Progressive Party in 1934,” The Historian, 
14 (1951), pp. 70-90. 
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leaders of, say, the Pro-Solvency party, may strain 'heii diaphramns and 
stretch their vocal cords in support of the Republican candidate endorsed 
by their group; but, after the votes are in, only a seer can determine the 
number of Pro-Solvency votes, if any, delivered to .be Republican can¬ 
didate. And the Republican leaders, if they win, need not pa)' much Itccd 
to the importunities of the Pro-Solvency leaders, for it is 1 fairly safe bet 
that by the next election the Pro-Solvents will be dissolved 

FJcctoral procedures employed in New ^'ork Itavc enabled minor 
parties to demonstrate precisely how many votes the) contributed to a 
candidate. Under the laws of that state it has been permissible for a single 
individual to be the nominee of two or more parties. The candidate is 
listed on the ballot or the voting machine under the emblems of the 
several parties that have nominated him. Votes for him as the minor- 
party nominee arc tallied separately. Minor-party leaders can thus point 
to their contribution to the vote of the victorious candidate. And they 
may also demonstrate that if their party had named its own candidate 
or endorsed the opposing candidate, the outcome would probably have 
l)cen different. They may also hold out promises of what they propose 
to do or not to do w hen the next election rolls around. 

1 he principal minor parties of New York have been the American 
Labor Party and the Liberal party. In ig^6 labor leaders^ at the instance 
of President Roosevelt, formed the ALP to garner labor and independent 
support for him in his campaign for re-election. David Dubinsky, of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers, and Sidney Hillman, of the Amal¬ 
gamated Clothing Workers, and other union leaders associated with them 
in the ALP had long w ished to sec a labor party and had been unhappy 
with Samuel Gompers’ “nonpartisan” policy for labor. Ihcy responded 
to Roosevelt’s suggestion with alacrity and, after the campaign of 1936, 
were not disposed to regard the party, which had been supported by 
union funds and votes, as a one-campaign affair to be allfjweil to die. 

Roosevelt’s professional Democratic advisers in New York view^ed the 
whole ALP venture with coolness; an ally today might become an enemy 
tomorrow. The flow' of events justified their fears. \n 1937 the ALP 
virtually compelled the Republicans to renominate LaGuardia for mayor, 
and, with ALP aid he handily defeated the Democratic candidate. In 1942 
the ALP, unwilling to accept the Democratic nominee for governor, ran 
its own candidate and thereby helped Dewey to win. 

As time wore on Communists filtered into the ALP and won control 
of local units of the organization. Hillman and Dubinsky, with the aid 
of upstate ALP units, only barely managed to induce the 1940 state 
convention to endorse Roosevelt for re-election. A battle for control of 
the ALP ensued that resulted in the withdrawal from the party of David 
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Dubinsky and his anti-Communist union to form the Liberal party. The 
Liberals in 1944 supported Roosevelt for the Presidency, as did the ALP, 
but they declined to support state and local candidates with ALP 
endorsement. After Hillman’s death his union also withdrew from the 
ALP. 

It gradually became apparent that in officiating at the accouchement 
of tlic ALP, Democratic leaders had helped to life something more than 
a mechanism l)v which labor could support the New Deal. When Demo¬ 
cratic candidates receiv'^ed ALP endorsement, they were charged with 
being allies of communism. When the ALP or the Liberal party ran its 
ow n candidates, tlie election often went to the Republicans. Both the 
ALP and tlie Liberal party from time to time found Republican candidates 
f(jr local and legislative office to be in accord with their principles and 
nominated them. Although such nominations attracted votes that would 
othcrw ise have gone mainly to the Democratic party, even the Republican 
professionals had no love for the labor interlopers in the great game of 
politics. 

Old-line part)' leaders sought a way to free themselves from the gadfly 
splinter parties. They proposed to prohibit all dual nominations, but the 
legislature in 1947 compromised the matter by forbidding a person 
enrolled in one party to seek the primary nomination of another w'ithout 
the consent of the appropriate committee of the party whose primary 
he was invading.riuis, \'ito Alarcantonio, ALP leader who had won 
Democratic nominations, could no longer run for a Democratic primary 
nomination without the consent of the Democratic county committee. 

I he legislation also retpiircd that members of one party who were nomi¬ 
nated bv another should accept the nomination in writing. 

Prohibition of dual nominations would probably sooner or later kill 
oil' third parries, bur the 1947 New York law left open the possibility of 
their continuance and left to candidates and party authorities the question 
of coalition. Regular party leaders expressed general condemnation of 
coalitions bur in practice the particular situation rather than principle 
seemed to go\ crn. In 1948, F.dward J. Flynn, Democratic leader of the 
Bronx, rejecteil Al.P and Idberal alliance propositions in his own locality 
but conceded that outside his own county circumstances might be dif¬ 
ferent. In negtitiations participated in by the White House, coalition 
occurred on presidential electors. Dewey was highly critical of splinter 

•*'’ In M)mc M.jtcs .inrifusion statutes prohil)it the appearance of a candidate’s name on 
tlie !).dloi in mure rli.in one place. In other sMtes party-raiding statutes require that 
the e.mdiii.ue he .i nieml)er of the party th.at nominates him. In the absence of either 
sort ot .u't, .1 e.indid.ice may appe.ir on the ballot several times as the nominee of 
se\er.il parties. I'or a sur\cy of the legislation, sec “The Constitutionality of Anti- 
rusion .ukI Party-Raiding Statutes,” Coliivibia Law Review, 47 (1947), pp. 1207- 
1:14. 
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alliances, yet many Republican legislative candidates accepted ALP en¬ 
dorsements. 

The dissolution of the ALP in 1956 left the Liber ii party as the prin¬ 
cipal minor party in New York. In most state-w idc canijxiigns it makes 
the Democratic nominee its own and sometimes contributes tlte margin 
necessary for victory. In the 1949 senatorial race tiie percentage division 
of the total vote was: 


Dulles, Republican 

48.0 

Lehman, as Liberal 8.6 


Lehman, as Democrat 43.4 


Lehman, Total 

52.0 


In the 1954 gubernatorial election Harriman’s victory depended on his 
vote on the Liberal line. The percentage division of rlie three-party vote 
was: 

Ives, Republican 49.9 

Harriiiian, Liberal 5.2 

riarriman. Democrat 44.9 

Harriman, Total 50.1 

Such election results regularly move the Republican legislature to 
attempt to modify the election laws to obstruct Democratic-Liberal 
coalitions. iVlcasiires that would have handicapped joint nominations were 
vetoed in both 1956 and 1957 b)’ CJovernor Harriman. 

New York minor parties have contrived, perhaps inadvertently, an 
electoral procedure favorable to the operation of niinoi parties, but it 
should not be supposed that New York’s electoral laws alone produced 
these parties. Other conditions contributed to their vitality over a life 
longer than average for such parties. Perhaps of pivotal importance is the 
comparative indifference of tlieir leaders to public office. With a leader¬ 
ship fairly solidly based in the trade-union bureaucracy, the principal 
party leaders can subsist quite well if they never win office themselves. 

I hey can afford to guide themselves by consideration of “principle” un¬ 
like the so-called “professional” politician who makes a living from his 
work. Aloreover, the New York procedure circuinvcnts the ancient 
dilemma of third parties—that if they nominate a camlidatc of their own, 
they might thereby contribute to the defeat of the major party candidate 
most nearly agreeing with their principles.'*' 

Nonpartisan League. The Nonpartisan League provides another illustra¬ 
tion of the problem more or less deviant groups face within tlic states 
in surviving in the face of the absorptive capacities of the major parries. 

Por surveys of New York imnor parties, sec W arren Moscow, Politics in the 
Empire State (New York: Knopf, 1948), ch. y, Hugh A. Bone, “Political Parties in 
New York City,” American Political Science Review, 40 (1946), pf). 272-282. 
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The League remains influential only in North Dakota but in the years 
1916-1922 it was a force to be reckoned with in the triangle from Wis¬ 
consin to Oklahoma to Washington. It demanded state ownership and 
operation of services thought to be controlled by exploiters of the farmer; 
grain elevators, flour mills, packing plants, mortgage banks, hail insurance. 
This was socialism for the other fellow. The League did not propose 
public ()\\ ncrslfip of farms and ranches. 

riie League chose to operate not as a political party but as a faction 
w ithin the established jiarties. It early gained control of the government of 
North Daloita l)\’ supporting its candidates in the Republican primaries. 
In the states in which it operated from 1916 to 1922 it elected over 950 
candjdates to state and national oflicc, usually by nominating its men in 
one of the nuijor-pnrtv priinaries, liv “boring from within” it could side¬ 
step the proh/cm of \\caning voters from their old party attachments; 
and by controlling the ourc(nnc of the primary of the dominant party in 
a state it could compemnd its own strength bv the addition of the die- 
hai\l })arty voters wlio would stomach the League program rather than 
bolt the party.'*'* After 1921 the League rapidly declined in strength out¬ 
side North Dakota, but there it remained as a highly disciplined faction 
w ithin the dominant party of a one-party state. In essence the I.cagiic 
became a political party e(]uipped with organization and with procedures 
for nomination of slates of candidates to be backed for nomination in 
the Republican primaries. Althovigh the League’s long persistence in 
North Dakota was remarkable, eventuallv the national party system’s 
magnetism began to make itself felt. In 1956 the League began an attempt 
to move into the Democratic party and to leave the local Republican 
party to its conservative rivals in state politics. 

Minor-I\irtt/ Functions 

1 he plainest moral of this tale of minor-party activity is that the 
language of politics is not a langu.igc of precision. The term minor 
party covers tlie most diverse sorts of political phenomena. A recognition 
of that diversity must be a lirst step in any effort to cope with thc*^ broad 
problem posed at the outset of the chapter, namely, \vhat is the place of 
the minor party in the two-party svsteiur 

Perhaps the doctrinal parties can best be disposed of first. Their prin¬ 
cipal iliticrentiating characteristics have been their long duration and their 
relatively exotic doctrinal positions. I'he position has been that they arc 

'"I'or .1 aiseerning analysis of League tactics, see S. P. Huntington, “The Election 
r.ictics of the Nonpartis.tn League,” Missmippi Valley Historical Revie'iv, 36 (1950), 
pp. See, for an able general re\ic\\, R. L. Morlan, Folitical Prairie Fire] 

The \onpartisan League, 191^-1922 (Minneap.ilis; University of Minnesota Press, 

1955)- 
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not really operating elements of the party system. Rivulets alongside the 
main streams of party life, they maintain on the whole an isolated ex¬ 
istence. Many an old Socialist might dissent from the application of this 
observation to his party, but it is difficult to see that even this party, 
both the most successful and the mildest of the doctrinaire parties, has 
had influences of perceptible significance on the workings of the party 
system. 



Figure 10.3. Percentage of Total Presidential Vote Polled by Minor-Party 
Candidates, 1884-1956 

On the other hand, the evidence seems to indicate that the ratiter large- 
scale, episodic, nonrecurring minor-party movements must be regarded, 
somewhat paradoxically, as integral elements of the so-called two-party 
system. They spring from the center of the political melee and in turn 
they affect the nature of the major parties and the relationship between 
them as they cunibcrsomely make their way from electioit to election. 
The remaining comments about minor-party functions will be limited to 
this type of third-party movement. 

Commonly the significance of these minor parties is assessed in terms 
of the arithmetic of a single presidential polling. I licks says, for example, 
that “in possibly half a dozen instances the third party vote has snatched 
victory from one major party ticket to give it to the other.” Perhaps 
so; perhaps not. Such calculations rest on assumptions not readily testable. 
At times, minor parties may, indeed, wield a balance of power and affect 
the outcome of an election.*^® Yet their larger role in the party system 
must be sought elsewhere. 

“““I he Third Party Tradition in American Politics,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review^ 20 (1933), p. 26. 

“Such assumptions are often made by practical politicians. A major party may 
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The general role of the minor party can be discerned only with dif¬ 
ficulty, for each of the principal third-party aberrations has had its pe¬ 
culiar diaractcrisiics. Yet each of these episodes appears to have had an 
impact, not only at the moment of the election, but subsequently on the 
character of tiic major parties of the system. That impact is uniform 
neither in degree nor in nature from episode to episode. 

With resjject to the policy orientations of the major parties, the minor- 
party eruptions in some instances nudge the major parties differentially 
and w iden the policy gap between them. 1892, 1912, and 1924 appear to 
have hecn instatices of this sort. In other cases, the policy impact of the 
minor party may hear chiefly on a single major party, as perhaps with the 
Dixiecraric mr>v'eme/it. 

As for the composition of the major parries, minor-party candidacies 
at times arc bur a step in rhe rcshuflling of voters between the major 
parties. In the process each major party may gain by losing its most 
discordant elements to tlic other. On the otlicr hand, on some occasions 
the minor parry may serve onlv as a temporary haven for a strain of 
crackpots w ho find neither party congenial. The demonstration of the 
hearing of minor-party candidacies on the flow of voters from party to 
party is tlifliculr because often tlic movement is concealed and confused 
by other types of movements of voters that occur from election to elec¬ 
tion, I fence, the full effects of third-party candidacies on voter alignments 
are at times postponctl or offset or confused by the fact that “other 
things” do not always remain “equal.” 

W’ben wc attempt in this manner to specify in concrete terms the role 
of minor-party movements in the system as a whole, the integral con¬ 
nection of these disturbances with the system becomes apparent. In 
consulerable measure, the minor parties develop because the major parties 
are as they are and in turn the major parties take the shape they do in 
part because of the operations of the minor parties. Minor-party activity 
tends to be a continuation of processes that are always occurring within, 
and between, the major parties. Factions within major parties continually 
stri\ e to w in rhe party to more complete commitment to their views. The 
opposing party, sensing tliscord in the enemy’s camp, may put out bait 
to attract the wavering. Isvcn in days of surface serenity, latent discord 
renders uneasy the life of a major party. That so few' of these internal 
dissensions explode into minor-party candidacies is cause for astonish¬ 
ment.’’ 

Mirrcpotioiisly foster a minor-party candidacy in the belief that it will weaken the 
opposition. In ii>4S in Indiana the States’ Rights Democrats were denied a place on 
the h.illot hic.uisi' of irregularities in the petition. In litigation on the matter it was 
roxe.dod th.it the St.itcs’ Rights petitions were printed in the Republican state hcad- 
ipi.irtcrs without, the Republican state chainnan blandly announced, his knowledge. 

“ 1 he price th.it must be paid by secessionist leaders is perhaps a great deterrent 
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If these observations are correct, it follows that in its bearing on the 
major parties, the minor-party movement may be the functional equiva¬ 
lent of various inter- and intra-party processes. For reasons that arc by 
no means self-evident, on some occasions an outburst of third-party 
activity occurs to realign the parties, to reorient their policies, or perhaps 
to redirect only one of the major parties. On other occasions, these con¬ 
sequences occur without the facilitation of third-party endc:o-or. 

Students of the topic seem to agree that the day of the third party, at 
least in presidential elections, is done. Several justifications arc advanced 
for this view. One of the less compelling, but nevertheless important, is 
that the procedural hurdles that must be negotiated by third-party can¬ 
didates to get on the ballot have been made Iiigher and higlicr. Anotlier 
is that the general adoption of the direct primary has made it possible 
for dissident groups within the major parties, particularly wlicn their 
membership is geographically concentrated, to nominate and elect their 
leaders as Senators and Representatives under tlie banner of a major party. 
Deviant opinion thus can ensconce itself within the duly accredited con¬ 
gressional ranks of a major party. Under these circumstances, to advance 
the cause there is, so the argument goes, no need to resort to the quixotic- 
tactic of forming a third party. 

A large-scale upthrust of minor-party strength is symptomatic of an 
incapacity of one or the other of the major parties to cope with the 
issues of the moment in a manner to maintain party unity. Third parties, 
Lubell argues, shed “penetrating light on the inner torments of the major 
party.” Those inner torments work themselves out sometimes through 
third parties, sometimes through other means. Perhaps the major parties, 
after a century of trial and error, have learned how to solve their “inner 
torments” without fissioH. A safer prediction would be that from time 
to time questions not soluble by the intraparty processes of the major 
parties will arise and spill out into third party movements. Such matters 
have arisen at least in 1872, 1892, 1912, 1924, and i948.'‘’^ 

to major-party fission. Tliey have little future if they try to cross to the opposition; 
they are regarded as suspect if they return to the fold. Hence, leaders of party re¬ 
bellions often tend to be strongly entrenched in their own bailiwicks or otherwise in a 
position to assume the costs and risks of a ptilirics of retribution. 

“Op. cit., p. 205. 

“ Minor parties now meet greater procedural difficulties than they once did. State 
legislatures have handicapped them by raising the number of signatures required to 
place a minor candidate on the ballot. In 1957 litigation was instituted in California 
with the object of determining whether inordinate obstacles to placing candidates on 
the ballot violated any federal constitutional right. 
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Mwi'ms on American oovernmcnt and politics commonly focus 
attention on rlic epic battles of Republicans and Democrats for control 
of tbe national oovernment, on the interests clustered around the national 
party banners, on tbe grand policy issues that preoccupy Congress. 
Scholars, like most citizens, pa\ relatively less heed to the problem of 
political organization and leadership for the conduct of stare governments. 
^ et state governments perform functions of no mean significance and 
determine policies of great concern to powerful social groups. The prob¬ 
lem of parr\’ organization and function in the governments of the 48 
American states is of corresponding import. 

If the operations of state governments were not overshadowed by 
national affairs, the problem of stare politics would appear of a magnitude 
to warrant tlie closest attention. Many American states could rank as 
substantial members of the family of nations. New York’s population ex¬ 
ceeds that of the l')ominion of Canada, and California’s is larger than that 
of Australia. The government of New Jersey serves slightly more people 
than does that of Sw irzerlaiul, and Portugal is only a little more populous 

310 
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than Ohio. The Irish Free State and Minnesota have approximately tlie 
same population, Illinois’ politicians must cope with as maiiy people ns do 
those of Belgium, and there are about as many North Cai ciinians as there 
are Finns. The relatively small state of Colorado almost equals Paraguay 
in population. The people of Pennsylvania outnumber those of tlie 
Netherlands, and the Virginia state machine should be able 10 man the 
government of Norway if the ratio of politicians to people is fairly 
uniform from culture to culture. Only enough Swedes remain in Sweden 
to give it a population not much larger than that of Michigan, and the 
citizenry of Massachusetts slightly exceeds that of Denmark. 

Population provides no exact measure of the scale of governmental 
problems, but these comparisons suggest that the American suites are 
political entities of respectable stature. Unlike independent states, they 
have no responsibilities in the field of foreign affairs, international trade, 
and the management of major defense forces. The Constitution assigns 
authority over such matters to the national government, vet there remains 
within the jurisdiction of the state governments a wide range of basic 
public functions. The construction of great public works, such as high¬ 
ways, the conduct of the mammoth American system of public educa¬ 
tion, the management of hospitals and other similar institutions, the ad¬ 
judication of the bulk of private litigation, the creation and tutelage of 
the institutions of local government, the regulation of public utilities, the 
levying of taxes to support state activities—all these and other public 
functions arc the business of the states. 

Around the government of each of the 48 states a party system—or 
a factional system—develops to propel the machinery of government. 
Groups of men contend for control of the state government. Although 
state parties arc intertwined with national parties and politics, in varying 
degrees the skirmishes for control of state governments arc fought out 
on different issues and to some extent by different cliques of leaders than 
those involved in the federal battle. Political structures and practices 
differ widely from state to state, and it is feasible here only to set out a 
few major characteristics that suggest the variety in state party systems. 

Varieties of State Political Systems 

Political parties perform functions essential to the operation of a 
democratic order. They seek to build majority coalitions powerful enough 
to control the government. They advocate broad views on public policy; 
they designate candidates; and, once in power, they attempt to run the 
government in a manner to hold together the coalition that put them into 
office. The minority party maintains a critical vigil against the day when 
circumstances will permit it to oust the majority. 
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The institutions developed to perform these functions in each state 
often differ markedly in form from the national parties. It is an error to 
assume that the political parties of each state are but miniatures of the 
national party system. In a few states that condition is approached, but 
more often practices in the conduct of political competition only re¬ 
motely rcscml)lc tl^ national system. Each state has its own pattern of 
action and often it deviates markedly from the forms of organization 
commonly thought of as constituting party systems. It may fit neither the 
bipartv nor the multiparty pattern. Moreover, the patterns of political 
acrjo/1 and organization differ widely .among the 4S states. 

I he (d)vious contrast betu een the natirmal and state party arrangements 
consists in tlic degree to which parties, as parties, compete for control 
of government. Within the national arena. Democratic and Republican 
parries vie for power on fairly even terms, at least t)ver the long run, 
and present to the electorate a choice between broadly differing policy 
tendencies. In a feu states that condition is approximated, but more 
commonly a single p.irtv dominates the government of the state. It may 
be ousted from control only infretjuently. Under these conditions such 
political competition as occurs takes place within the dominant party of 
the state and departs drastically, .it least in form, from the pattern of 
struggle for control of the national government. 

I'ach state has, to be sure, its Republican party and its Democratic 
party. I he organi/ing forces of national politics imprint their form and 
their names on state political systems. The state parties operate as affiliates 
of the national political parties in national politics. Even in that role, they 
possess a high degree of independence, but in their roles with respect to 
the state governments, state parties are autonomous in keeping with the 
constitutional theory of the federal system. Ehat is, national party author¬ 
ities do not make it their business to instruct a state affiliate to nominate 
a particular individual for governor or to take a particular line on policy.^ 

Deviations \roni the tn'o-party pattern. Since a salient characteristic of 
most state party systems is their deviation from the two-party competi¬ 
tive pattern, states are commonly characterized as solidly Democratic, as 
strongly Republican, as leaning this way or that, or as competitive. None 
of these classihcations describes state political systems with precision. One 
measure of the degree of attachment of states to the Republican or the 
Democratic party w ill group the states in one wav; another, in another. 
At line time a particular measure will yield one result and at another time, 
another. Nevertheless, a few crude indices will indicate the range among 
the states in their balance of Republican and Democratic strength. 

' If st.itc parties were subject to national direction, a political unitarism would, of 
course, be superimposed over the formal federalism of the Constitution. 
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The office of the chief executive in the states, as in the nation, is a focus 
of party conflict. The extent to which a single party dominates this 
office provides a rough measure of the extent to which a .late approaches 
or deviates from the pattern of bipartisan competition. An arrangement 
of states according to the number of years of Democratic control of the 
governorship in the years 1929-1956 appears in fable ii.i. 1 lie states of 
the Solid South had an unbroken scries of Democratic governors during 
these years as did Oklahoma. At the other extreme, only New Hampshire 

Table ii.t 


Variations in Partisan Control of State Governorships, 1929-1956 


Years 

Governor 

Democratic 

State Groups 

28 

Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, I'cnnessce, Texas, 
Virginia 

19-27 

Arizona, Kentucky, Missouri, New Mexico, Rhode Island, Utah, 
West Virginia 

14-18 

Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi¬ 
gan, Montana, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Wyoming 

7-13 

Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Washington 

6 or less 

California, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Vermont, Wisconsin 


and Vermont had a continuous chain of Republican governors. In nine 
other states grouped in the table Democratic gubernatorial victories were 
most infrequent. Among these strongly Republican states were the Great 
Plains states. In Oregon and California also Republicans managed to con¬ 
trol the governorship most of the time despite the existence of goodly 
numbers of Democratic voters. 

About a dozen states drop into a slot in the middle of the table reflective 
of the fact that Democrats and Republicans either alternated in power or 
held the governorship close to half the time during the period. Among 
these fairly competitive states were the Rocky Mountain states of Colo¬ 
rado, Montana, Nevada, and Wyoming and the older industrial states of 
Connecticut, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
and Ohio. The table also identifles two other groups of states, one in 
which Democrats held the governor’s office well over half the period and 
another in which the advantage rested with the Republicans.^ 

*The proportion of a period in which a single party held the governorship has its 
drawbacks as a measure of interparty competitiveness among different states. For 
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Another measure of party strength groups the states somewhat differ¬ 
ently. Figure 11. i shows the average Democratic percentage of the mem¬ 
bership of the lower houses of the state legislatures in four groups of 
states over the period 1924 through 1956. In one group, as may be seen 
from the upper graph of the figure, the Democratic percentage of the 
legislators averaged around 90 per cent over the entire period, indicative 
of the practical nonexistence of the Republican party in these states.’ 



I'ly^iirc ii.i. Axer.ige Dcniocratie IVrccnt.igc of .Membership of Lower House 
of Legislatures in I'our (iroups of States, 1924-1956 

At the other extreme are those strong Republican states in which the 
Democratic legislative representatiem is weak. In these states, whose aver¬ 
ages appear in the bottom graph in the ligiirc. Democrats win substantial 
legislative representation only under the most exceptional circumstances 
as in 11;;:, i9?4, and i(;?6.* 

lA.unple, III one Nt.ue rlie Rcpiihlieans niiglit win a scries of elections against a 
inonlimui Demoer.itie p.irty and then lie replaced hv an enlivened Democratic 
party for .inotlicr scries of elections. In anorher sitii.uion the parties might battle clo.se 
elections .md alternate in power so .is to f.ill in the same pigeonhole as the first 
state. I'or .in attempt to take both these bictors into account in a comparison of the 
states, see J. A. Schlesinger, “A 1 wo-Dimensional Sclicme for Classifying States 
.Vccordmg to Degiee of Inter-Party Competition,” American Political Science Re- 
vie\i\ 49 Uoti), pp. ii:o iiiH. 

* The strong Democratic states averaged in the ttip gr.iph of the figure were 
.\labama, .Arkansas, Kloritla, Georgia, Louisiana, .Maryland, North Carolina, Okla¬ 
homa, rennessee, Texas, South Carolina. 

* The states grtuiped as strong Republican, by the measure of strength in the lower 
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The two groups of states represented by the graphs between the strong 
Republican and strong Democratic groups in Figure i m show consider¬ 
ably more variation from election to election in the partv' division of legis¬ 
lative membership. One of these groups leans toward iLpublican control 
of the lower house of the legislature, though on occasion Democrats may 
control.® The average of the other group leans toward th( Democratic 
side of the fence, but Republicans can win the lower house in most of 
these states with varying degrees of frequency.*^ 

The graphs in Figure ii.i oversimplify the realities; they suggest that 
four clearly differentiated types of states exist. One could draw across the 
chart a graph for each state, an operation that would produce a complete 
but confusing picture. I'he group averages conceal some of the con¬ 
fusion but serve to make plain the variation in the balance of party 
strength among the states. The figure also draws to attention characteris¬ 
tics of the state party systems not revealed by our inspection of control 
of the governorships. The legislative figures often rank the states differ¬ 
ently than do the gubernatorial data, a consequence in part of gerry¬ 
mandering of state legislatures. The upper and lower graphs reflect the 
high degree of stability of legislative strength of the dominant party in 
the states at both the Republican and Democratic ends of the political 
spectrum. Even in the more competitive states, as the figure indicates, 
a most drastic set of conditions—namely, the Great Depression—must 
develop to bring about wide swings generally in the division of party 
strength, although the averages do conceal a few individual states with 
frequent shifts of considerable amplitude. 

Secular shifts in party balance. One of the technical problems of classify¬ 
ing or describing the state party systems comes from rhe fact that over 
fairly long periods some of the states undergo marked realignments in 
their partisan loyalties. The classification according to periods of control 
of the governorship in Table i i.i conceals such a secular shift in the party 
balance. Some of the changes, however, that have occurred in some states 
during the past three or four decades are reflected in Figure ii.i on the 

house of the state legislature, were Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Wisconsin. 

“The states included in this group were California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Montana, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wyoming. 

•The states classified as leaning Democratic were Arizona, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, and West Virginia. Obviously wide 
differences exist among these states and some of them, such as Rhode Island and West 
Virginia, have, during the period covered by the graph, undergone a political realign¬ 
ment. 
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division of legislative strength. Note there the curve of Democratic 
strength in the states that lean Democratic. In these states in the 1920’s 
Republicans dominated the legislatures but after the upthrust in Demo¬ 
cratic strength in the 1930’s these states, as a group, settled down to a new 
plateau of much higher Democratic strength. A similar but less-marked 
shift occurred, as may be seen from the figure, in those states grouped as 
leaning Republican. 

It is not entirely w rong to say that parties win elections in some states, 
not by the excellence of their candidates and tlie intensity of their cam¬ 
paign exertions, but by the slow cumulation of the effects of economic 
and (lc;iK)graphic changes that make a state normally Democratic rather 
than Jiormallv Republican or vice versa. T his process of realignment finds 
ilhistrafion in the conversion of Rhotle Island from a stronghold of New 
laigland Rcpiihlicanisin to a normallv Democratic state. The change is 
shown in the graphs in Figure 1/.2. Refore 1932 Democrats could win 



.Memhership of Lower House of State Legislature, Rhode Island, 1916-1954 

the go\ernorship and the lower house of the state legislature under such 
exccption.il coiulitions as the little depression of 1921-1922. After 1932 
the balance of power became reversed and the Republicans became able 
to w in the state onlv at rare intervals. 

In the past few decades similar secular shifts have gradually taken place 
in other states. T he long-term growth of the Democratic party in Michi¬ 
gan has manifested itself in frequent control of the governorship, but the 
legislative apportionment enables Republicans ordinarily to hold control 
of the legislature." Secular Democratic gains have occurred in Pennsyl- 

■ See J. K. Folluek and S. J. ITdcrsvcld, Michit^jn Volitics in Transition (Ann Arbor: 
Uni\ersity of .Miehig.in Pre.ss, 1942), and Stephen and \'cra Sarasohn, Political Party 
Patterns in .\fichif;an (Detroit: W’aync Uni\crsity Press. 1957). 
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vania although not in sufficient magnitude to make Democrats dominant. 
In Maryland the drift seems to have been towards the Republicans. In 
some southern states, notably Florida, a long-term Republican growtli has 
been far more evident in the presidential vote than in state politics. 

National sectionalism atid state one-partyism. Our measures indicate that 
the states range from those overwhelmingly Democratic in local affairs 
to those not (]uite so overwhelmingly Republican and tliat few states may 
be said to be equipped with party systems that are miniatures of the na¬ 
tional party pattern. To a degree, state departures from the national pat¬ 
tern result from the fact that the states are segments of the nation. If 
state party systems were small-scale replicas of the national parties, the 
national system would differ radically from its present form. 

Among one group of states apparently those factors that make them 
solidly one-party in national politics rebound, so to speak, upon state 
politics and mold it into a one-party form. This phenomenon has been 
most notable, of course, in the states of the South. Fhc Civil War gave 
impulse to unity in national politics to defend the peculiar regional prac¬ 
tices against assaults from the North. To support Republicans in national 
affairs was to support the sectional enemy. I'he maintenance of partisan 
unity in national affairs destroyed, or at least prevented the development 
of, Republican parties for the purposes of state politics. The necessities 
of unity against an external threat compelled a degree of unity at home. 
In time a technique developed by which external unity could be main¬ 
tained and the conflicts of stare politics could be fought out within the 
Democratic parties of the states. In the states of the North the war had a 
similar impact whose effects, although they were felt for decades, have 
by now largely worn way. 

Another .sort of interconnection between national and state politics may 
also push a state toward one-partyism. A state’s social and economic 
characteristics may drive it toward one-partyism in both national and 
state affairs. To take an extreme hypothetical instance, a .state dominated 
by industries organized by the CIO would have been in recent decades 
strongly Democratic nationally. It would also have probably been over¬ 
whelmingly Democratic in state affairs. Given the potency of the issues 
of national politics in shaping popular attitudes, the circum.stances fixing 
the cleavages in national politics may incidentally form the divisions 
within state politics. Not often is a state so homogeneous in composition 
or attitude that it is driven to an extreme of one-partyism, although to 
some degree the predominant orientation on national politics operates in 
many states towards one-party dominance locally. 
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Nature of State Parties and Factions 

The upshot of the foregoing analysis is that in about only a dozen 
states do the two major parties compete on a fairly even basis. The re¬ 
mainder of tlic states diverge in varying degrees from the two-party pat¬ 
tern. Tlie net effect of the overu^helming attachment of many states to 
one or the other of the national parties means that, in reality, no party 
system exists within such states for state purposes. The great functions 
of parties—the construction of coalitions, the designation of candidates, 
the engineering of consent, the conduct of the government, and so forth— 
must he j)erfoinicd in these states in one way or another. But they are 
carried our by more or less amorphous institutions that arc hardly the 
ccjiiivalcnr of party systems in the ordinary usage of the term. The general 
bahmee of power within the state—pro-Republican or pro-Dcmocratic— 
lives a framework within which factions, in a most bewildering variety 
of forms, struggle for supremacy within the state. A description of the 
ins and outs of all the 4S state political s\'stcms would fill a shelf of books, 
but the variation among them may be indicated briefly. 

Variations in patterns of political competition. For purposes of analysis— 
and not necessarily for purposes of precise description—the stare political 
systems ma\' be regartlcd as occupying positions on a scale. At the center 
of the scale the Democratic and Republican parties compete for control 
of the state government more or less after the fashion of the national 
parties. As one moves from this central p<»int in one direction the Demo¬ 
cratic party becomes stronger and stronger and the functions of political 
partie.s are more and more perfornieil by factions W'ithin the Democratic 
party. As oite moves in the opposite direction toward the Republican end 
of the scale, the business of state politics comes to be carried on by fac¬ 
tions w ithin the Republican party. l ow ai d the two extremes on the scale 
parties simply do not function in the sense of providing choices to the 
electorate between groups of men and sets of policies. In these states 
elections determine nothing; the essential decisions arc made earlier in 
the nominating processes of the dominant party. 

I'he preilominancc of a single party pushes back into the direct primary 
of that party the controlling electoral decisions of a state. In the primary 
battles of that party, Icatlership may be assumed by w'cll-defincd factions, 
by newspapers, by groups formed around the issues of a particular pri¬ 
mary, or by otlier instrumentalities that develop to carry on the business 
of politics when the party system is estopped from doing so. The degree 
to which the contlicts of state politics become intraparty battles rather 
than interparty struggles differs from state to state. At the extremes of 
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Republican and Democratic strength no candidate of the k sser party has 
won a general election victory within the memory of an, man now liv¬ 
ing. In states less thoroughly committed to a single party, the decisions 
of politics are commonly intraparty determinations, though occasionally 
the lesser party wins a general election. 

These variations between the extremes of biparty competition and 
intraparty conflict arc roughly reflected in the frequency of spirited 
contests within the party primaries for nominations.'^ In a general way in 
strongly Democratic states the primaries for nomination of Democratic 
candidates for the governorship are the occasion for warmly fought con¬ 
tests. In the same states the Republicans, if they nominate a candidate, 
ordinarily must draft some soul willing to make the sacrifice rather than 
choose from among eager aspirants. In contrast, in strong Republican 
states the Democrats must ordinarily exert themselves ro dredge up a can¬ 
didate while the fireworks explode in the contest for the Republican 
nomination. 

These differences may be shown by data on the proportion of Demo¬ 
cratic primaries warmly fought in different groups of states. If the leader 
in the primary draws le.ss than half of the primary vote, a sharp contest 
for the nomination has usually occurred. Ilerc arc the percentages of 
Democratic gubernatorial nominations (in primaries not involving incum¬ 
bent governors) made over most of the life of the primary system by less 
than 50 per cent of the primary vote: 

Strong Republican states 6 % 

Competitive states 17 

Strong Democratic states 61 

In a state such as Vermont the Democratic nomination for gox^ernor goes 
by default. In the competitive states presumably the impulse is for party 
leaders to attempt to negotiate agreement on nominations and to main¬ 
tain the maximum possible unity for the war against Republicans. In that 
group of states, as the figures show, close primary contests are infrequent. 
As one moves into the one-party Democratic states nearly all primaries 
(not involving incumbents) set off rivalry between contending candi¬ 
dates and factions, which is reflected in the large proportion of the 
primaries with less than half the primary vote to the leading aspirant for 
the nomination. 

For the same groups of states the proportions of Democratic guberna¬ 
torial nominations made by 90-100 per cent of the primary vote present 
a reverse relationship. Those proportions were: 

■Primary procedures and practices are treated in detail in Chapter 14. 
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Strong Republican states 56% 

Competitive states 37 

Strong Democratic states o 

To be matched up with these figures are the proportions of governors 
i:)cm()cratic in these groups of states during the period covered by the 
primary data: 


Stning Republican stares 

15% 

Competitive states 

49 

Strong Demticratic states 

98 


Republican gubematorial primaries show a somewhat similar variation 
in (lie inciilcncc of comperirion among different groups of states.® In 
stares such as V'^ermont, Maine, South Dakota, Iowa, and Nebraska, Re¬ 
publican primaries commonly arc marked by sharp rivalry for the nomi¬ 
nation which ordinarily determines who w'ill become governor. In the 
southern states, on the other hand, competition for the Republican 
nomination, whether made by primary or by convention, is usually not 
spiritetl. 

'I'ypcs of one-party jactionalisnt. 'I'he foregoing analysis shows clearly 
that as states deviate from the two-party pattern intraparty competition 
intensilies. ^'ef it tells us nothing about the factions or groups that com¬ 
pete w ithin the dominant party for the control of state affairs. The form 
and nature of those factions change from time to time within individual 
states and at a particular moment dilfer enomiouslv among the states. 
Although the data do not sullice for a systematic classification of state 
political structures, a few examples will illustrate differing types of situ¬ 
ations, 

riie factional systems of a few one-party states in reality seem to be 
parry systems w ithin the dominant party, d hat is to say, two groups 
develop, each w ith a recogni/ablc policy orientation and each w ith an 
organizational hierarchy, w hich fight it out in the direct primaries much 
after the fashion of the parries in a two-party system. Moreover, in a few^ 
instances this informal party-system-w ithin-a-party has maintained an 
existence over a considerable period of time. 

Louisiana has had such a bifacrional system. The battles between Huey 
Long ami the conservative elements of the state precipitated the forma¬ 
tion of the Long and anti-Long Democratic factions xvhich have lived 
long after the circumstances of their origin. .A major factor in their 

"For the st.ucN iiK’hulcd in the groupings in the text and for the measures used in 
liefilling the groups, see Key, American State Politics: An Introductioti (New York: 
Knopf, 1956), p. 109, 
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longevity seems to be that they rest on durable differences of interest and 
attitude which might, in other places and circumstances, find expression 
through groups organized as parties rather than as inrraparty factions. 
Huey Long, although treated in the national press as a buffoon and an 
ordinary southern demagogue, made an effective appeal to the less- 
favored classes and rewarded their loyalties x\ith programs of concrete 
action. His successors continued that broad policy orientation, while the 
conservative interests of the state rallied around whoever liappened to be 
the anti-Long leader of the moment. The two sets of factional leaders 
constructed popular followings with a relatively high degree of continu¬ 
ity from primary to primary. The popular cleavage resembled that be¬ 
tween Republicans and Democrats in two-party states, and in presidential 
politics Republican support came predominantly from the conservative 
anti-Long faction.^® 

A factional system such as has existed within the Louisiana Democratic 
party presents to the electorate about as clear a choice between policy 
alternatives as does a two-party system. In effect, for the purposes of state 
politics, a bifactional system operates instead of a biparty system. Not 
often do intraparty factional groupings of one-party .stares have an 
equivalent degree of stability and differentiation. In North Carolina over 
a period of several decades organization and anti-organization factions 
competed for control of the state; each developed its strongest and most 
cohesive following in specific sections of the state. These followings had 
a fairly high degree of persistence and continuity through time as may be 
inferred from the maps in Figure 11.3, which indicate the areas of highest 
support for organization candidates in primaries from 1912 to 1948. The 
structure of the North Carolina organization following was probably 
fixed to a degree by the strength in county elections of Republicans in 
the w estern part of the state. Democrats in a minority locally or seriously 
threatened by the Republicans have an incentive to unite under central 
leadership in the intraparty struggles for control of the Democratic party 
and the .state. 

North Dakota for many years had a clear-cut bifactional system within 
the Republican party. The Nonpartisan League and the Republican 
Organizing Committee regularly held conventions, framed platforms, 
and de.signated slates of candidates to be supported in the primaries for 
the Republican nomination. The Nonpartisan League drew its heaviest 
popular support in the southern and western sections of the state, areas 

*'’Sce Rudolf Heberle and A. L. Bertrand, “Factors Motivating Voting Behavior 
in a One-Party State,” Social Forces, 27 (1949), pp. 343-350; A. P. Sindlcr, Huey 
Long's Louisiana (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1956); P. H. Howard, Political 
Tendencies in Louisiana: i8i2-ig$2 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1956). 
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on the whole of a less prosperous agriculture than the strongholds of 
the Republican Organizing Committee in the eastern section of the state. 
The ROC had urban commercial support and appealed to conservative 
people generally. The NPL-ROC cleavage also to some extent paralleled 
ethnic differences in the state with those of Germanic origin preponder¬ 
antly aligned w ith the NPL, while Scandinavians tended more toward 
the ROC. Tlicir economic outlook pulled many NPL followers towards 
the Democratic party nationally while their noninterventionist foreign 
policy view's attracted them to the isolationist wdng of the Republican 
party. In 1956 the NPL convention decided to enter its candidates for 
state office in the Democratic party, a move resisted by the older genera¬ 
tion of the League. Tliat step may, or may not, turn out to be a move 
toward the development of a dual party competition in state affairs.^^ 

A state may be overvvhelminglv attached to one party or another and 
yet lack well-organized, stable, and continuing factions. In such states the 
lines that divide the voters in one priniarv election may differ radically 
from the dividing lines in the next primary. The electorate appears to 
he fluid and amorphous and the leadership cliques poorly defined and 
certainly not perceived by the electorate as differentiated and competing 
groups. At widelv separateil moments of tension similar cleavages may 
recur in a mapping of tlie division of the primary vote, but these clusters 
of voters soon dissolve anil arc replaced i)V' other groupings around the 
candidates of the day.'- In such states it can scarcely he said that factions 
exist w irhin parties that arc the eijiiiwilcnt of political parties. Faced by 
confusing choices the electorate divides differently at each primary and 
the governing process itself may become erratic and unpredictable. 

Still another type of factionalism tends to develop in the dominant 
parties of states that have a substantial minority party vote. These states 
are characterized by a pseudo-dualism; the parties’compete on fairly 
e\en terms in the popular vote but only rarely does the minority party 
w in. Penivsylvania, for example, has elected only two Democratic gover¬ 
nors in this century. Fhe high probability of Republican victory provides 
incenri\ e for efforts to control the nominations of that party. In Pennsyl¬ 
vania the regular Republican organization has usually nominated its slate 
though at infrequent intervals struggles for suprcimcy occur between 
elements of the party in the RepubHcan primaries. Fo’r several decades 
the regular organization has been closely associated with the Pennsylvania 

riic l)csr rro.utucMit of the Nonparris.in I.c.iguc is bv R. L. Morlan, Political Prairie 
hre (MiniKMpolis: University of Minnesota Press, although he carries the 

story only through ly::. 

'=-Sec n. J. Doherty. Jr., “Uibcnil .uid Conser^.uive Voting Patterns in Florida,” 
Journal of Politics, 14 U9>:), pp. 405-417. 




Figure ii.$. Persistence of Factions Within a One-Party State: Points of 
Highest Strength of “Organization” Candidates in North Carolina Democratic 
Primaries, 1912-1948 
5^5 
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Manufacturers Association. The skillful and persistent efforts of the regu¬ 
lar organization leaders, plus the support of the manufacturing interests 
of tlic state, all aided by an unsentimental utilization of the power of 
patronage created a faction almost invincible in its control of the state 
Republican party, ^'ct from time to time an unhappy faction has risen 
tf> challenge the organization and combat has ensued. In one notable in¬ 
stance the contest was between competing complexes of financial and 
business interests for cfuitrol of the party. 

A recent outbreak of intrapartv' conflict occurred in 1950 when the 
Ciovernor, James II. Duff, who had been nominated and elected by the 
(jrga/ii/ari(jn, broke with it and sought to control the designation of his 
successor as he ran for the Senate. Messrs. Joseph Grundy and G. Mason 
Ouleir, who had succeeded (irundy as president of the Pennsylvania 
Alanufacturers Association, led the organization. The propaganda pic- 
tureil them as standpatters and Air. Duff as a forward-looking, new 
Re[)ublican. Duff argued for a Republican party that would be “broad 
aiul not exclusive, a part)' of service and not of privilege, a party that is 
progressive aiul not backsliding, a party that is constructive and not 
petty.’’ DulT won his primary campaign for the senatorial nomination as 
did his candidate for governor, John S. Pine, and both were subsequently 
elected, i'hc episode serves in this context only to illustrate a type of 
“one-partyism’’ in which the two-party battle is close enough to compel 
the ilominant parry most of the time to maintain a high degree of unity 
and discipline. Such shifts as occur in the direction of state policy come 
more from the occasional rebellion within the major party rather than 
from changes in party control. 

All these illustrations do not add up to a comprehensive classification 
of tN pes of one-party systems, bur they suffice to underpin the proposi- 
tioit that the term onc-p.irtv state covers diverse types of organization of 
political power and leadership. Further investigation would identify other 
types of subparty groups and w»)uld make the general impression far 
more complex than the preceding paragraphs show' it to be. 

liiiscs of hilhvty structures. The party systems of w'cll under half the 
states resemble the national party system. In these states the outcome of 
the general elections is frequently unpredictable and the vital electoral 
choices are made between parties rather than between rival leaders of 
factions of a single party. The internal struggles within the parties of 
such states may be bitter, but their outcome docs not settle the question 
of who is to control the state government. 

'* Wisconsin .ilso h.is hail a politics of Republican factionalism. See Leon D. Epstein, 
l\\o-P.irty W isconsin?” Journal of Politics, 18 (1956), pp. 427-458. 
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Although some one-party states (in state affairs) tenr' to be competi¬ 
tive in presidential voting, by and large those factors that make a state 
competitive nationally also push toward the development of a dual pattern 
in state politics. The fundamental prerequisite is the existeitce of two com¬ 
plexes of interest with sufficiently divergent objectives to permit tlicm 
to serve as the foundations for competing parties. Those “interests” need 
not be solely economic but may have an ethnic or religious tinge. The 
impulse to political division between such complexes within a state may, 
of course, be repressed by the heritages of history wliich happen to deter 
the formation of party cleavages paralleling those of the nation. 

One of the most common foundations for two-party competition 
within individual states is that of the metropolis against the countryside. 
This is only a convenient shorthand description of a complex political 
pattern. Metropolis and country do not align solidly against each other. 
Ramparts are not erected where country meets cirv to divide the state 
sharply into two political groups. Rather, the typical pattern is that more 
than half the metropolitan electorate leans in one direction, w hereas more 
than half the rural population leans in the other. Moreover, the urban- 
rural cleavage approaches in reality a group cleavage with urban- 
industrial wage earners opposing propertied groups both urban and rural. 
Often factors of religion and of ethnic origin also underlie the rural-urban 
differences. Yet the chances are that, independently of such factors, 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan ways of life generate political differ¬ 
ences. 

New York State represents a party system built on metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan bases, and also one that manifests in state affairs no small 
degree of independence from national political trends. In New York 
State campaigns the Democratic metropolitan stronghold yields well over 
half of the vote for Democratic gubernatorial candidates. On the other 
hand the Republican gubernatorial vote is similarly weighted by reliance 
on the faithful Republican vote of upstate towns, villages, and rural areas. 
The division of Democratic and Republican vote between New York 
City and upstate in gubernatorial elections during the period 1930-1954 
is showm in Figure 11.4. The chart does not indicate the full extent to 
which the party cleavage approaches the rural-urban grouping, since both 
urban and rural upstate are lumped together. 

New York’s party structure illustrates some of the moderating influ¬ 
ences built into the two-party .system. Neither party can hope to succeed 
by advocating w ithout restraint the cause of its own hard core. During a 
long period of Democratic control of the governorship by Alfred E. 
Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Herbert H. Lehman, the interests of 
New York City were not neglected. Yet to win the state these leaders 
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ri^nrc 11.4. AlctrojMjliran Base of Democratic Party anti Upstate Base of 
Kcj)ul)]ican Party in New York; Percentage Division of Vote Polled by 
(iiibernatorial (aiiulidates of l-'ach Party Between New York City and Upstate, 
« 93<>->954 

liatl to dissociate themselves from rammany Hall sufficiently to allay 
upstate suspicion. To win they had to hold their own in the City and 
at the same time recruit upstate support. In the process the Democratic 
program became considerably more than a City program. In turn, Thomas 
I-'. Dewey had the strong upstate Republican vote to build on, but he 
also iicciled to wean City voters from their Democratic predilections. In 
the process of playing both ends against the middle, Dewey became a 
governor scarcely fitting the caricature of a reactionary Republican. In 
i(;5o Dew ey could boast of his program of rent control, public housing, 
fair emplo\ ment practices, public health services, and other measures 
that Washington Democrats might claim as their own. Moreover, he in¬ 
terpreted his election that year as a mandate for state development of St. 
Law rence power.'^ 

In sevcr.il other states the metropolitan-rural cleavage underlies a two- 
party competition for state control. In Illinois the Chicago and Cook 
Ciounty Democratic strength contributes disproportionately to the Demo¬ 
cratic state vote, w Idle the Republican vote has been more predominantly 
a ilow nstate vote. In Massachusetts the Democrats of metropolitan Boston 

“See Warren .Moscow, Politics in the Empire State (New York: Knopf, 1948), 
chs. 5-6. ’ 
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are pitted against the Yankee Republicans of the remainder of the state. 
In Michigan the somewhat imperfect bipartisan competition has its Demo¬ 
cratic bastion in Detroit, while the Republicans draw more heavily on 
the outstate. 

In some states the metropolitan-rural pattern is confused by the ex¬ 
istence of two or more metropolitan centers, a factor that probably 
operates to make more difficult the management of the Democratic forces. 
In Missouri, the Democrats have had strong support in St. Louis and 
Kansas City, a metropolitan base diluted within tlie party b\ rural Demo¬ 
cratic enclaves including “Little Dixie,” a transplantation from the states 
further to the south. Connecticut represents an instance of a tw o-party 
state with no dominant metropolis but with a Democratic party tliat relies 
heavily on several major urban centers, as the rural and village areas 
remain preponderantly Republican. 

Doubtless, in most states the apparent cleavage between the dominantly 
Democratic metropolis and the Republican nonmetropolitan areas con¬ 
ceals variations in partisan division among different types of nonmetro¬ 
politan communities. In Wisconsin, according to analyses by Leon D. 
Epstein, a fairly sharp difference exists between large- and medium-sized 
cities. Milwaukee and other urbanized places over 50,000 have had in 
recent years Democratic majorities in gubernatorial elections, while cities 
in the range of 10,000-50,000 turn in modest Republican majorities. I'he 
small cities and villages of under 10,000 are overwhelmingly Republican, 
while the voters of the farming townships are notoriously inconstant and 
swing from party to party.^® 

Significance of forms of political structure. What are the consequences 
of these variations among the states in the organization of political activ¬ 
ity? The question cannot be answered wdth much confidence; the estima¬ 
tion of the effects of institutional arrangements belongs to the realm of 
art rather than precise measurement. Moreover, given the extreme variety 
in types of situations, generalization is most difficult. Yet a few more or 
less educated guesses may be made. 

Although exceptions exist and the situation may differ from time to 
time even within the same state, as states deviate from the two-party pat¬ 
tern certain circumstances may tend to develop. First, the electorate may 
be presented with confusing and unclear alternatives as it is compelled 
to make the controlling decisions by choosing among individual leaders 
within the dominant party. A choice between party labels, each with a 
tradition and record behind it, may differ radically from a choice between 

““Size of Place and the Division of the Two-Party Vote in Wisconsin,” Western 
Political Quarterly^ 9 (1956), pp. 138-150. 
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aspirants for nomination identified with no policy tendency and running 
with no identifiahle crowd of politicians. 

I'hc process (jf decision in the primaries of the dominant party also 
may introduce an element of pure chance into the electoral process. 
When three or more candidates seek a nomination, the peculiarities of 
their individual followings, the consequences of low electoral turnout, 
and the interactions among their candidacies may make the decision quite 
like a lottery. Election hy lot may or may not be damaging in particular 
situations. 

Anotlicr set of consequences may flow from the depressed condition 
of the minority party. So certain is it to be defeated, that it attracts an 
inadetjuatc leadership, a circumstance that redounds to the general dis- 
ailvantage when a landslide happens to tlirow it into office. By the same 
token, the second party becomes unable to perform effectively the vital 
function of criticism of the government. That activity may be carried 
on through internal scpiabbles within the majority, but greater effective¬ 
ness may be expected from an ably manned, institutionalized second party 
w ith a vested interest in exposing the w'eaknesses and abuses of the 
majority. 

Legislative Apportionment and Party Government 

State parties differ radically in the degree to wdiich they approximate 
the tw'o-party pattern. State political systems also diverge sharply from 
the national model in another respect. The institutional apparatus into 
which the state parties are fitted obstructs party government. Often 
Democrats win the governorslup of a state but one house or both houses 
i){ the legislature may be beyond their reach. In fewer states the Republi¬ 
cans can on occasion place their candidate into office but are unable to 
capture majorities of both houses of the state legislature. This assurance 
of divided partisan control of state government flow\s in part from institu¬ 
tional factors such as the manner of distribution of legislative seats and, 
perhaps to a degree, from the nature of the party systems themselves. 
Whatever the cause, the con.sequencc is that party government cannot 
operate in accord with the conventional conceptions in many states much 
of the time. The mechanism of government does not permit party govern¬ 
ment but puts teeth into the doctrine of checks and balances by, in effect, 
assigning different branches of the government to different parties. 

Division of partisan control of state ^overmnent. The hornbook theory 
of .American parties runs to the effect that the party system overcome 
the obstacles to governance in the separation of pow ers. A single party 
captures the executive and majorities in the legislative houses and extra- 
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constitutional collaboration of fellow partisans directs the legislative and 
executive powers along the same path. 

In the practice of state government this theory docs not often nicely 
fit the facts. In one-party states the minority party is so weakly repre¬ 
sented that the function of legislative organization and leadership falls 
to whatever factions develop a majority within the dominant party. In 
states with two-party competition the governmental machincr)' is so con¬ 
trived that opposing parties often control the executive and tlie legisla¬ 
ture. Or the party in opposition to the governor controls one house of 
the legislature. Legislation becomes a process of interparty negotiation 
or perhaps interparty warfare rather than one of the execution of a party 
program. 

The tendency toward partisan division of control of the executive and 
legislature seems to be most marked in those states that most nearly ap¬ 
proximate the two-party pattern in the organization of their politics.'® 
In New York, for example. Republicans arc virtually assured of legisla¬ 
tive majorities by constitutional law. In Connecticut the overrepresenta- 
tion of the small towns makes it certain that a Democratic governor will 
have to deal with a Republican lower house even though his party 
colleagues may control the senate.'^ 

The extent of division of partisan control in state governments varies 
in the different stages of the political cycle. The imperfect meshing of 
party and constitutional system becomes most marked in eras when 
Democrats enjoy popular favor. Their gubernatorial candidates may at¬ 
tract sufficient popular support to go into office at such times, but the 
simultaneous elections of state legislatures yield Republican majorities for 
reasons to be explained in detail shortly. On the other hand, as popular 
sentiment shifts towards the Republican party its gubernatorial candi¬ 
dates are more likely to carry into office with themselves legislative 
majorities of their own party. 

I he extent of divided partisan control of state governments and the 
differentials in legislative opposition faced by Democratic and Republican 

In one-party states control of the governorship and the legislature rests nominally 
in the hands of the same party, but often there may be a situation equivalent to 
partisan division in two-party states. One party faction may control the governorship 
and another may be strong in the legislature. In many state legislatures the lesser 
party is too weakly represented to be much of a factor in the legislative process. 
After the 1954 elections, in n states the minority had no more than 10 per cent of 
the seats in either legislative house; in 13 states, no more than 20 per cent of the seats 
in either house; in 24 states the maximum minority strength was 30 per cent. 

”For a more extended treatment of division in partisan control, see V. O. Key, 
Jr. and Corinne Silverman, “Party and Separation of Powers: A Panorama of Practice 
in the States,” Public Policy, 5 (1954), pp. 382-412. 
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governors are shown for a group of 17 fairly competitive states in the 
panels in Figure 1/.5. The curves in the upper panel reflect the marked 
spread betw cen the numbers of states electing Democratic governors and 
the numbers simultaneously placing Democratic majorities into control of 
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figure Division of Governorship and Legislative Control Between Parties 
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the legislature over the period 192 8-1054.^* The lower panel indicates the 
relative infrequency with which Republican governors in tlic same group 
of states have to cope with whatever problems arise from opposition ma¬ 
jorities in the legislatures. Probably the sound general rule is that the lesser 
party, be it Democratic or Republican, may expect to be more successful in 
electing governors than in winning legislative majorities. Occasional!)' Ken¬ 
tucky, Maryland, and Tennessee elect a Republican governor bur he com¬ 
monly has to deal with a Democratic legislature. If there were more such 
states with Republican parties capable of w inning the governorship only 
now and then, the differences in the frequenc) with w Inch Democratic 
and Republican governors face opposition legislatures w ould not be so 
great. 

Factors conducive to divided control. While the gerrymander accounts 
in large degree for split party control of state governments, other factors 
share responsibility for this condition. On rare occasions the electorate 
for good and sufficient reason deliberately chooses divided control. The 
general trend may be toward the Republican ticket, say, but the voters, 
or enough of them to control the decision, reject the Republican guber¬ 
natorial candidate. Over a long period of time in Ohio, Democratic guber¬ 
natorial candidates have succeeded in w'inning against Republican presi¬ 
dential and legislative tides. In the 1920’s Vic Donahey and in the 1940’s 
and 1950’s Frank J. Lausche won majorities time and again as the rest of 
the Democratic ticket went dow n to defeat. It may be assumed that the 
voters knew' wdiat they were doing in these elections. 

More commonly, divided control rests on a distribution of legislative 
seats that makes it impossible for a Democratic popular majority to elect 
a Democratic legislative majority. To some extent this consequence 
results from the concentration of Democratic voters in the metropolitan 
centers. 'Fherc they may carry legislative seats by top-heavy majorities 
of 75 or So per cent of the popular vote. Were their strength more widely 
distributed, the same number of popular votes would yield a larger num¬ 
bers of seats by smaller margins. 

More significant than the incidental consequences of geographic con¬ 
centration of Democratic voters is discrimination against cities in the 
allocation of legislative .seats. In so far as Democratic-Republican lines 
parallel urban-rural lines, discrimination against cities in legislative repre¬ 
sentation falls on the Democratic party. Underrepresentation of cities 
comes about through several methods all of w'hich arc loosely described 

^*The states analyzed in the figure were Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, New York, 
Nevada, Ohio, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 
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as gerrymanders. Narrow ly defined, the term gerrymander refers to the 
dclihcrate formation of legislative districts in such a way as to gain parti¬ 
san advantage in the composition of the legislative body.^* If district 
boiiiularies are drawn in the appropriate manner, one Republican (or 
Democrat) can be made to grow' where two flourished before and at the 
same time district-ecjuality in population may be maintained. Such in¬ 
genious exercises in political geography are not so significant as are appli¬ 
cations of general rules of representation that give advantage to rural 
a I eas. 

Some state constitutions explicitly recognize territory rather than popu¬ 
lation as the basis for representation. In New Jersey, for example, each 
county elects one senator, and a majority of the senate may be made up of 
senators from counties including only 15 per cent of the state’s popula¬ 
tion. Iwjual representation of counties has been ratif)nalizcd as a “federal” 
scheme by false analogy with the national Senate. A number of states 
employ a modification of the system of equal representation of territorial 
units; the constitution declares that representation shall be allocated among 
counties in accordance with population but hastens to provide that each 
county shall be entitled to at least one of a limited and fixed number of 
representatives. In North ('arolina, to illustrate, the 120 members of the 
lower house are apportioned among the counties according to population, 
except that each county is entitled to at least one representative, a proviso 
that gives the populous counties less than a proportionate share of the 
legislative seats. Some state constitutions specifically limit the representa¬ 
tion of the metropolis of the state. In Pennsylvania no city or county 
is permitted to elect more than one sixth of the senators, a provision 
adopted to limit the influence of Philadelphia. 

I low ever discrimination in representation is accomplished, the result 
is a restriction of the .strength of the larger cities in the legislatures and, 
in most stares outside the South, an artificial limitation of Democratic 
legislative representation. I'he dimensions of the discrimination are in- 
liicated by the 1938 finding of David O. Walter that the 96 metropolitan 
districts, as defined by the Census Bureau, had “on an average only three- 
fourths of their proper representation in each house of the legislature.” 

In 19^3 Manning j. Daiicr and Robert G. Kclsay found that from 1937 
to i9Ss the reprcsenrativcnc.ss of the legislatures declined in about three- 
quarters of the states.-^ 

"■Sco I'. C^riffitli, The Rise and Development of the Gerry?na?ider (Chicago: 
Seort, Koresni.in, 1907). 

"Re.ipp«*rtit)nmeiu and Urban Representation,” The Annals, 195 (1938), pp. 11-20. 

‘'Unrcprescnr.iti\e States,” National Municipal Review, 44 (1955), pp. 571-575. 
For a siiiniuary of the constitiition.il clauses governing apportionment of repre¬ 
sentation, see Hook of the States, 1956-57, pp. 112-116. See also G. E. Baker, Rural 
I’crsus Urban Political Power (G.irden City: Doubleday, 1955). 
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Discrimination in representation and popular government. A consequence 
of the institutional systems that have been described is that in many states 
much of the time the political party cannot perforin its supposed function 
of casting a net of unity over the separated organs of government. With 
one party in control of the legislature and the nominee of another in the 
governor’s chair the legislative process may become stalemated; partisan 
bickering may be the rule; and action may be the result of negotiation 
between opposing party leaders, a condition that may or may not be 
conducive to the general good. 

Yet the effects of institutional depressants of party government cannot 
be estimated solely from observation of the workings of state govern¬ 
ments in which parties share control. The effects must to a high degree 
be surmised from guesses about w hat docs not come about because of 
that condition. The course of politics in many states involves fairly regu¬ 
lar victory for a single party. At intervals an exasperated public with¬ 
draws its favor from the dominant party, but its discontent finds only 
partial expression, for at least one house of the legislature remains beyond 
the reach of such movements of sentiment. In effect, the electorate can¬ 
not completely dislodge one crowd from control of the state government 
and replace it by another. Hence the occasional pow erful movements for 
reform or for change tend to be frustrated by institutional blockades. 
Those interests committed to negativism gain advantage by the institu¬ 
tional rules of the game.^- The phenomenon gains in significance w hen it 
is recalled that these obstructions to action arc characteristic of most of 
the more populous states. 

The high incidence of divided party control of state governments 
makes it essential that techniques be developed for the conduct of public 
business across party lines; otherwise states would be completely para¬ 
lyzed. A wide range of state questions arouses no sharp partisan divisions 
and the degree of cohesion within party groups also differs greatly from 
state legislature to state legislature. Yet it is clear that the systems of 
representation and the divisions of party control dictate the nature of 
state action or inaction on a goodly number of basic issues. I'hc constitu¬ 
tional or statutory apportionment of the legislative membership settles, 
or at least fundamentally conditions, the decision on those questions that 
divide the parties.^^ 

“ Alfred E. Smith, in the New York Constitutional Convention, charged that up¬ 
state Republicans, overrepresented in the legislature, had “opposed every progressive 
piece of legislation proposed in this State in the last generation.”—New York State 
Constitutional Convention, 1938, Revised Record, IV, pp. 2881-2884. 

“■‘See VV. Duane Lockard, “Legislative Politics in Connecticut,” American Political 
Science Review, 48 (1954), pp. 166-73; J. Keefe, “Party Governmem and Law¬ 
making in the Illinois General Assembly,” Northwestern University Law Review, 47 
(1952), pp. 55-71; W. J. Keefe, “Parties, Partisanship, and Public Policy in the 
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States and the Tides of National Politics 

Another l)roiid factor powerfully conditions the operations of political 
systems within the states. The great tides of presidential politics tend 
to cnt^ulf the affairs of states and often to determine the results of state 
elections. 'I'he Democratic party may win control of a state as it rides 
into office on the coattails of a popular presidential candidate and through 
no merit of its program or its candidate. So may the Republican party 
gain state victniw. T'.ither party may be unceremoniously booted from 
f)fficc bv the sw ceps of national politics. Obviously the intrusion of ex- 
traneo(js fuctors into state politics obstructs the maintenance of a state 
politics with a focus on state affairs. 

dyrlcs ill party control of governorships. The interlocking of state and 
national politics is bv no means complete. The one-party Democratic 
states of the South have a capacity in their local affairs to resist Republi¬ 
can landslides. In these states no Republican governors rode into office 
with (ieneral I'isenhowcr in 1952; nor did Herbert Hoover’s coattails 
in 192S have sufficient pulling power to up.set Democratic governors in 
these states. At the Republican end of the spectrum only Vermont has 
shown an etpiivalent capacity to resist national Democratic tides. 

With these major exceptions, a striking interlocking of state and na¬ 
tional voting occurs, a relationship that appears most clearly from the 
liehavior of state politics over a long period. When a region shifts its 
political preferences from Democratic to Republican, the presidential 
results, the elections to the House of Representatives, and the choices of 
governors tend to move in the same direction. Republicans replace 
Democrats, or vice ver.sa, in about the same proportions. While both state 
and national voting may, in these great swings, be responsive to common 
causes, to some extent voting on state and local office represents a more or 
less automatic extension of strong preferences or dislikes in national poli¬ 
tics. fhe pervasive effect of national politics becomes patent when in¬ 
conspicuous state and local candidates, hidden away far down the ballot, 
riile into—or arc ousted from—office with the movement of the national 
pendulum. 

The graphs in I'igurc 11.6 picture the interrelation over one great swing 
of the political cycle between the results of elections to state governor¬ 
ships and to the national I louse of Representatives. The proportionate 
division of these posts between the two major parties varies with the 

Pcmisyh .uii.i I.cgisl.mirc,” American Political Science Review, 48 (1954), pp. 450- 
464. M. K. Jewell, “Party Wiring in American State Legislatures,” American Political 
Science Reiicu:, 49 (1955), PP- 773 - 79 >- 
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ebb and flow of popular preferences. The actual shifts between parties 
of both House seats and governorships, of course, tend to be concentrated 
geographically in the areas of relatively close party competition, (uven 
the division of states extreme in their partisan attachments, Democratic 
peaks in the cycle leave the Republicans in control of fewer governors 
than the Democrats hold when Republican strength nationally is at its 
highest point. 

Correlation in state and national votmg. The common subjection of state 
and national politics to the great fluctuations in the fortunes of tlic parties 
is made clear by the comparison of the results of state and national elec¬ 
tions over long periods of time as was done in Figure ii.6. The inter¬ 
locking of voting for candidates at the two levels of government may also 
be seen from an analysis of the voting at a single election. 

A sample election chosen to indicate the character of tliis interrelation¬ 
ship is analyzed in the scatter-diagram in Figure 11.7, which shows the 
relationship between the proportions of the vote in each Ohio county 
polled by Harry Truman and by the Democratic candidate for governor, 
Frank Lausche, in 1948. A fairly close relationship prevailed from county 

Percent 



figure 11.6. Percentage of U.S. House of Representatives and of Governors 
Democratic, 1928-1956 
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Figure //.7. Rchirion of Deinocraric Percentage of Presidential Vote and 
Democratic Percentage t)f (iidiernatorial Vote in Ohio Counties, 1948 


rt) county in the strength of the two candidates. In those counties in 
whiclt I runian sliowcd his greatest pulling power his gubernatorial run¬ 
ning mate alst) drew his heaviest vote. On the other hand, as Truman’s 
strength declined, so did that of Air, Causche. The diagram also reflects 
the fact tiiat in most counties Air. Lauschc ran somewhat ahead of Mr. 
Iruman, a fact probablv more indicative of Mr. Lausche’s peculiar 
strength in the state than of Air. Truman’s weakness. 

A diagram such as that in Figure u.7 gives a minimum impression of 
the degree of ticket-splitting. It reflects only the net splitting in each 
county. That is, some Democratic presidential voters doubtless supported 
the Republican candidate for governor but they were exceeded by th^ 
Dewey voters w ho cither did not mark their ballot for governor or sup- 
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ported the Democratic candidate. From the examination of many such 
diagrams, the impression builds up that presidential voting preferences 
are more volatile than are those in state and local elections. A presidential 
candidate may run ahead of his state ticket or he ma\' fall behind, all 
depending on the trend of his party’s fortunes nationally. The great 
movements of voters from one party to the otiicr in national elections 
do not in the same degree dislodge people from their customary predilec¬ 
tions in state politics.^^ 

Separation of state and national politics. Designers of state governmental 
.systems have on the whole held that some way ought to be devised to 
separate state from national politics. Their assumption lias been that the 
settlement of the debates of national politics should not also hx more or 
less automatically the outcomes of state elections. Often the argument 
runs to the effect that there is no Republican or Democratic way to run 
a state government; the questions are mainly those of honesty and effi¬ 
ciency. It seems more correct to say that, at least in domestic matters, the 
great issues tend to divide people in roughly the same way on the broad 
issues of state and national politics. Straight-ticket voting in principle 
may make sense in many instances, although from time to time a worthy 
citizen may be well advised to vote against an incompetent who happens 
to win the nomination of his party for governor. 

Despite the interlocking in the movements of party strength on both 
the state and national level, the electorate does manage quite often to 
make an effective separation of its choices of presidential and state candi¬ 
dates. The Democrats, under the leadership of Alfred K. Smith and Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt, controlled the governorship of the state of New York 
during an era when Republican presidential candidates were rolling up 
big majorities in the state. Thomas E. Dewev and his Republican f(d- 
lowers managed to control the state government during a period when 
Democratic presidential candidates usually carried the state. 

In the strongly one-party states the outcome of the gubernatorial elec¬ 
tion almost certainly will be the .same as in the presidential elections, but 
in states with a semblance of a two-party .system split results arc by no 
means uncommon. The narrower the popular margin by which a presi¬ 
dential candidate carries a state, the greater is the probability that enough 
votes will be split to give the gubernatorial victory to the opposing party. 

From the inspection of these relationships in many elections, the impression also 
develops that the interconnection between presidential and gubernatorial voting has 
been declining over the past half century. For many elections in the 1890’s a diagram 
such as that in Figure 11.7 places most c'>unties almost exactly on the line of identical 
percentage division in presidential and gubernatoiial voting. 
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An analysis of gubernatorial elections over the period 1932-1950, pre¬ 
sented in l able 11.2, demonstrates the point. In those states carried by 
Democratic presidential candidates by less than a 5 per cent margin, about 
one-half of the governors elected simultaneously were Republicans. 

In the close states presidentially, the circumstances thus permit the 
electfjratc to discriminate effectively between presidential and guberna¬ 
torial candidates, or so it would seem from the relationships that appear 
ill 'I'abic 11.2. In fact, probably what happens in the main is that the party 
entrenched in pow er in a state has, by virtue of the organization built up 
over a long pericxl, a capacity to resist the effects of national tides. The 
more forceful the swing against it nationally, the less arc the chances 
that the dominant party locally will survive the impact. Republican state 
organizations, alrliough they might not be able to deliver the state against 
Roosevelt or rruman, could often manage to hold powder themselves. 
Similarly, some Democratic organizations held state control in 1952 and 
1956 although the (ieneral rode to an easy presidential victory in their 
bailiwicks. I lie capacity of the prevailing state organization to survive 
is suggested by tlie right-hand column of Table 11.2. 'fhe data there 
show' that in the period covered bv the table Republican candidates re¬ 
captured gubernatorial posts in the off years w'hcn there was no presi¬ 
dential campaign and w hen the national sweep was not running against 
them. 


7 \r/f/c 11.2 

'rw'o-Vcar (lovcrnors Outside the South, Chosen in Presidential Years and in 
Off Years, 1932-1950, Related to Democratic Percentage of State 
Presidential \^)te '* 


Democratic Number Per Cent of Governors Democratic 
Presiilential of State I^e“sidential Following 

Percentage Flections Years Off Years 


L'nder 45 

10 

20.0 ^ 

20.0 

45-49 

*7 

29.4 

17.6 

5‘>-54 

20 

55.0 

25.0 

55-59 

21 

90.5 

57-1 

60 or more 

*5 

93-3 

80.0 


• St.ites and elections analyzed: Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho (through 
1046), Iowa, Kansas, .Maine, Alassachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, New- York (through 1938), North Dakota (except 1936-1938), Ohio, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Wisconsin (except 1932-1942), Wvoming (1932-1934). 

"The de\iatc states in this cell were iMainc in 1932 and North Dakota in 1940. 

' The dcN iatc state in this cell was North Dakota which elected Wm. Langer as its 
Republican governor in 1932. 
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The greater separability of state and national questions in the off years 
has led some states to schedule their gubernatorial elections in those years. 
The justification of this arrangement is that it permits the affairs of state 
politics to proceed unembarrassed by the considerations of national cam¬ 
paigns. In fact, the arrangement seems to give advantage in state elections 
to the candidates of the party that does not control the national govern¬ 
ment, as may be seen from the data in Table 11.3. That tabic compares. 

Table 


Four-Year Governors Outside the South, Chosen in Presidential Years and in 
Off Years, 1932-1950, Related to Democratic Percentage of State 
Presidential Vote “ 


Democratic 

Presidential 

Percentage 

Presidential Years 

Off Y 

eais 

Governors 

Elected 

Per Cent 
Democratic 

Governors 

Elected 

Per Cent 
Democratic 

45-49 

5 

40.0 

6 

33-3 

50-54 

10 

40.0 

D 

23.1 

55-59 

15 

80.0 

4 

50.0 

60 and over 

10 

100.0 

11 

63.6 


" The states electing governors in presidential years covered by the table were 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Montana, Utah, Washington, West Virginia. 
The off-year states were California, Idaho, Maryland, Nevada, New York, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Wyoming. Some of these states elected in the off years only for a part 
of the period 1932-1950. 

"I'hc off-year states arc grouped according to their presidential vote in tlic pre¬ 
ceding presidential election. The two groups of gubernatorial elections compared arc 
thus, of course, elections in different states with similar Democratic presidential 
margins. Apart from the fact that few cases are involved, it should be kept in mind 
that factors in addition to the presidential division affect the results of the guberna¬ 
torial elections. 

in relatioaship to the margin in the presidential voting, the results of 
gubernatorial elections in states choosing governors for four-year terms 
in presidential years and in another group of stares electing governors for 
four years in nonpresidential years. In a Democratic era nationally off- 
year scheduling of state elections definitely gave advantage to Republican 
gubernatorial candidates. 

On the other hand. Democrats gain advantage from off-year elec¬ 
tion scheduling in the days of Republican triumph nationally. Constitu¬ 
tion makers have not invariably realized that off-year scheduling may 
have one effect at one time and another at a later time. During the years 
of Democratic dominance. Republicans in several states initiated move¬ 
ments for constitutional reform and managed to time gubernatorial elec- 
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rions.so that their candidates were relieved, in effect, of the inconvenience 
of running against Franklin D. Roosevelt. Among tlie converts to the 
four-vear term \v ere Cronnecficiit and New' Y^ork. In the off year of i 954 » 
.Mr. Harriman in New' Y"ork and Air. Ribicoff in Connecticut eked out 
OenKjcratic victories which would have doubtless been beyond their 
reach had they been running against a ticket with General Eisenhower 
at its head. In 1954 also the lYcmocrats carried Pennsylvania, another four- 
vear state, a feat which w'ould have been most difficult to accomplish 
h.jd the (ieneral been on the ticket. 

While it .seems evident that different results in the presidential and 
gubernatorial voting within states flow in part from the capacity of state 
party organizations to withstand the impact of the presidential swing, 
it should not be supposed that this is purely a mechanical braking effect. 
On occasion the people of a .state mav have ample provocation to rise up 
and iiulignantly and delibcratelv throw' a governor out of office even 
though his party ticket as a whole rides to an overwhelming victory, 
f urther, at times the voters of a state act consistently by splitting their 
ticket. For e.xample, in Ohio, Mr. Eaiische survived the Ei.scnhower tide, 
but he was a rather tlilute Democrat, in many respects not unlike the 
General in the style and orientation of his politics. 

Efjccts of isolation of state politics. Governmental gadgets designed to 
shield .state politics from the bla.sts of the national political conflict have 
a superfleial appeal. On its face, the theory that the electorates of states 
should l)e encouraged to focus their attention on state questions when 
voting in state elections is eminently reasonable. Yet to the extent that 
states can be isolated from national affairs, one-party dominance of states 
is probably facilitated, fhe minor party, deprived of the pulling power 
of its victorious national ticket, remains a minor party. Flie long-run 
strengthening of tlie lesser party would probably be aided by an occa¬ 
sional victory in a national landslide. Whether a strong second party in 
a stare is desirable may be another matter. Yet in most states the lesser 
party sooner or later does win in a national landslide, and the better 
e(|uipped it is with competent leadership perhaps the less disturbing are 
the conseijiiences of these coattail victories. 

Political Paralysis and the Role of the States 

The analy.ses of the organization of state political systems cumulate 
into the conclusion that the states tend toward a structure of political 
leadership that is hamstrung if not paralyzed. The overw'helming com¬ 
mitment of many states to one or the other of the national parties is 
associated w ith a onc-partyism within the states, a form of organization 
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that confuses popular decision and handicaps political initiative. Many 
state elections seem to be decided by the more or less fortuitous impact 
of the external forces of national politics. When the foundations and 
impulses toward an effective party system exist, tlicy arc apt to be ob¬ 
structed by institutional devices ingeniously contrived to niakc energetic 
government impractical. 

One broad consequence of the ineffectiveness of state political organi¬ 
zation and leadership appears to be an encouragement of federal centrali¬ 
zation. Even though a matter may be within both the constirutional com¬ 
petence and the fiscal capacity of the states, unless adequate political initi¬ 
ative exists within the states no action may be taken. I hc fact that some 
groups arc virtually blocked from winning control of a state government, 
even though they may command a popular majority, moves them to take 
their case to Congress. Those groups tend to be associated with the 
Democratic parties of the states, against which the institutional depres¬ 
sants operate with special rigor. To be sure, the characteristics of political 
organization within the states are by no means solely responsible for the 
march of authority to Washington. Given the national character of the 
organization of the economy, a broad range of matters is beyond the 
capacity of the states. Yet within that area in which state action remains 
feasible, political organization prone to inaction prevents a realization 
of the potentialities of state action and encourages movements for federal 
action. 

Perhaps a federal system has inherent difficulties for the practice of 
popular government within the constituent units of the system. At least 
when national questions overshadow those in the competence of the states, 
one consequence may be, as has been argued, the w arping of state political 
systems into forms not so Avell adapted as they might be to the necessities 
of popular government. Even beyond that infirmity, in the competition 
of two levels of popular government for popular attention and interest, 
that concerned with the more dramatic issues would be expected to be 
salient in public awareness. Questions within the national jurisdiction 
have come more and more over the decades to monopolize popular atten¬ 
tion, a circumstance that probably affects the quality of state government 
and administration. 

The consequences for state government of the types of organization 
of state politics that have been described may be most grave at moments 
of tension and crisis. Most of the time, state governments manage to per¬ 
form their tasks more or less satisfactorily. Most of the time, no burning 
issues agitate the people. It is when crisis does develop, when serious 
questions demand attention, that the incapacity of the state political sys¬ 
tems to act decisively and boldly has its most marked consequences for 
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popular government. Those moments, fortunately, do not arise with 
great frequency 

“The broad problems raised in this chapter have not been dealt with extensively, 
but several titles arc relevant; Belle Zeller (ed.), American State Legislatures (New 
York: Crowell, 19S4); Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Report (Wash¬ 
ington; Cj'overnmonr Printing Office, 1955); Leonard I). White, The States and the 
Nation (Baton Rouge- I.ouisiana State University Press, 1953); William Anderson, 
I'he Nation and the States, Rivals or Partners? (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Pres:,-, 1955); • he American Assembly, The Forty-eight States: Their Tasks as Policy 
Makers and Administrators (I'he Assembly, 1995); V. O. Key, Jr., American State 
Politir\: An Introduction (New York: Knopf, i95<5), and Southern Politics (New 
\’<irk- Knopf, 1949L 
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Aitention now shifts to another broad 
aspect of politicaj parties. Jn the preced¬ 
ing chapters the major focus was upon 
tlicir place in the process of governance, 
with cmpliasis on the American party 
system. In the development of the argu¬ 
ment the broad, special characteristics of 
that system were set forth, as well as the 
policy orientations and composition of 
its individual parties. The picture needs 
to be rounded out by an examination of 
the machinery and procedures parties use 
in the fulfillment of their roles in the 
governing process. 'Fhe chapters that fol¬ 
low will deal with the organizational 
apparatus of parties and with the pro¬ 
cedures and rituals by which they desig¬ 
nate candidates and formulate programs. 

I he discussion, therefore, will be con¬ 
cerned more with the w ork of the party 
professionals than with the mass of party 
membership, with the apparatus for 
making party decisions rather than 
with voters. Such organizational appa¬ 
ratus, sometimes called “party-outside- 
the-government,” is common to parties 
of all democratic orders, but the ma¬ 
chinery of American parties includes 
features peculiar to this country—such 
as direct nominating procedures—to 
wdiich special attention will be devoted. 



12 Party Organization 


Organization exists to facilitate collective activity. To under¬ 
stand party organization one must keep in mind the functions of party. 
A prime function consists in the nomination of candidates for office. 
When a crowd of people first foregathered and agreed to center their 
support on specified candidates in an election, “party” was born. As 
a corollary to nomination, party has the function of mobilizing electoral 
support. It may formulate policy proposals, or at least put into words the 
policy predilections of the group. Party may serve as a link between 
electorate and candidates and between people and government. It is a 
mechanism for the attainment of power; as such it may determine who 
gets power, and it may influence the exercise of authority as well. 

These attributions of function imply that party is considered, for the 
moment at least, to be the comparatively small group of political activists 
—the “pros,” the “politicians,” the amateur politicians—those who devote 
time and effort to the business of politics. How many such persons there 
are can only be guessed; they surely do not number more than three or 
four million in an electorate of over 100,000,000.' 

* George Gallup estimates that 5,180,000 persons claimed to have “worked” in the 
345 
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How are the political activists, however large or small their number, 
to perform functions of the party? This is in essence the problem of 
party organization. What assignments of duties are to be made? What 
arc the relations of authority, responsibility, leadership among the persons 
concerned? What are the rewards and punishments? Who makes what 
decisions? What procedures shall be followed in arriving at decisions for 
the party? In short, how are the activists to collaborate in carrying on 
the i)usincss of the party? 

To cope in detail with such questions about American parties would 
require a treatment of encyclopaedic dimensions. Yet broad elements of 
party organization and some of its cliaracteristics may be identified. 
.Mechanisms for nomination arc a basic clement of the party apparatus. 
The national convention serves as the instrument for the designation of 
presidential and vice-presidential candidates. I'hrough it the activists of 
each party select the cantlidates. I'he saying that the professionals choose 
the presidential candidates and the voters choose bctwxen them retains 
no little validity, for other offices, both state and national, the prevailing 
mode of nomination is the direct primary, a procedure that compels the 
professionals, to a greater or lesser extent, to share with the rank and file 
of the party in the nomination of candidates. "I he national convention 
and the direct primary will be treated in detail in succeeding chapters. 

Heyond the nominating meclianisms are the party hierarchies—the 
“machine”—the organizations whose principal function is to mobilize 
voter support; they may also exert a controlling infiiience in the designa¬ 
tion of candidates, w hatever the formal procedure may be. The “party 
machine is often described as if a military discipline prevailed from the 
national chairman at the peak of the hierarchy to the precinct captain 
at the base. I liat is by no means the reality. Perhaps the outstanding 
cliaracteristic of American party organization, viewed from the national 
aspect, is its ilecentralizeil nature. In a sense, no nation-wide party organi¬ 
zation exists, although each party, to be sure, has its national organs. 
Rather the national organization of each party consists of a working 
coalition of state and local organizations, which at times achieves a high 
degree of cohesivencss in action. The units allied together nationally differ 
widely among themselves in the form and manner of their organization 
anil operation, ^et, without becoming bogged down in the variety of 
state and local organization, the general contoui-s of the national party 
structure as a w hole may be delineated. 

ig,-4 eoniTrcssion.il elections; 3.020,000 for the Democrats-, 2,160,000 for the Repub- 
hcMiis. Projection of pcrccntajres in .Angus C-imphells The Voter Decides suggests 
th.it .irouiui 2,ixH).o<K) of the Fisenhower voters in 1932 gave money or bought tickets 
to help the c-.imp.ugn .is did about 1,600,000 of the Stevenson voters. 
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Formal Party Organization 

T he formal organization of the party is prescribed by the rules of the 
national convention and by state laws and rules adopted by state and local 
party authorities. As students of institutions assert, formal orj2anizari(jn 
does not invariably coincide with informal organization. The man with 
the title of boss may not actually be boss. Nevertheless, formal (n <raniza- 
tion has its functions and informal organization inv^ariablv' is intertwined 
with it. 

The form of party organization, like that of other organizations, is 
determined by the nature of the task to be accomplished. I'hc major 
objective of party organization is the winning of elections. Flence party 
organization is built around the geographic divisions of the country for 
electoral purposes. The unit cell of the party is the precinct e.xeciitivc. 
The precinct is the basic unit of electoral administration and includes 
within its boundaries, on the average, several hundred voters. In the 
larger cities the next higher level of party organization is formed about 
the ward or district prCvSided over by a leader whose jurisdiction com¬ 
prises several precincts. From the wards or districts, councilmen or legis¬ 
lators are elected. More commonly the next higher level of party organi¬ 
zation above the precinct is the county committee which may consist of 
precinct executives or of persons cho.sen by them. The county is an 
electoral unit for a variety of purposes: the choice of county officials, 
often the election of state legislators, and it may even be a congressional 
district. The party has a state committee or state central committee whose 
chairman is ordinarily a party figure of some importance. The next layer 
of party organization is the national committee, which includes represen¬ 
tation from each state and whose chairman ranks high among the profes¬ 
sional politicians of his party. 

Although the party organization can be regarded as a hierarchy based 
on the precinct executive and capped by the national committee, it may 
be more accurately described as a system of layers of organization. Each 
successive layer—county or city, state, national—has an independent con¬ 
cern about elections in its geographical jurisdiction. Yet each higher level 
of organization, to accomplish its ends, must obtain the collaboration of 
the lower layer or layers of organization. That collaboration comes about, 
to the extent that it does come about, through a sense of common cause 
rather than the exercise of command. 

National committees. The capstone of the formal party organization is 
the national committee. The Democratic national committee consists of 
one man and one woman from eacn state (plus members from territories 
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and dependencies).- The same principle of representation governed the 
composition of the Republican national committee until the 1952 cf)n- 
vention gave certain states a third member, the state party chairman. 
The state chairmen entitled to membership were those whose states (a) 
had cast their electoral votes for the Republican presidential candidate at 
the preceding election, (b) had a Republican majority in the state’s 
congressional representation, that is. Senators plus Representatives, or (c) 
had a Republican governor. The enlargement of the committee encoun¬ 
tered opposition from southern states, which expected to qualify less 
rcgularlv' for the third member on the committee than would the Re¬ 
publican strongholds, and from women, who lost their equality of 
representation on the committee with the addition of the state chairman.'* 

In form the national convention elects the national committee to serve 
for four vears from the adjournment of the convention. In practice the 
delegation from each state proposes to the convention the national com¬ 
mittee members from that state. In some instances a state’s convention 
delegation has the actual pow er of nomination of the national committee 
members. In others, the actual decision is made by a direct primary in the 
state, bv a state convention, or by the state committee of the partv. Often 
the selection of national committeemen becomes entangled with the 
rivalries of aspirants for the presidential nomination since thev are usually 
ilesignated at the same time and bv the same authoritv that chooses 
convention delegates, 'l luis, in the events leading to the 1952 Republican 
national convention, a goodly number of pro-Kisenhower men were 
chosen to replace pro-Taft committeemen. 

Since membership on the national committee entails cost in both time 
and money, national committeemen tend to be men of both substance and 
political stature in their states. Alost of them arc cither lawyers or business¬ 
men; many mix law, business, and politics. The lawyer’s shingle is often 
a cloak for a full-time dedication to politics, while some of the business¬ 
men devote themselves to businesses peculiarly political, such as insurance. 
The national committeeman may be the real chief of his state party or- 
gani/ation or his national power may be rooted in the leadership of a 
metropolitan center. He may be a lieutenant of the real leader of his state 
party or his membership on the national committee may be a recognition 
by the state organization for financial support or an accolade for an elder 
statesman.^ 

rhe inHItr.uion of women into the national party organizations, sec Alargucrite 
J. I'isher aiul Betty W’hitelicad, “W'onien and National Party Organization,” American 
Political Science lievietL', 38 (1944), pp. 895-903. 

'Proceedings, 195: Republican National Convention, pp. 278-289. 

‘ These remarks iti.iy be illustrated by mention of a few members of the national 
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The duties of the national committee include direction of the presi¬ 
dential campaign, filling vacancies on the party ticket caused by death 
maintenance and supervision of the national party headqua-rers, conduct 
of public-relations programs, raising funds, and making arrangements for 
the national convention. The committee fulfills many of its responsibilities 
either through committees or through the national chairman and his staff. 
Its decisions that attract most public attention are those on convention 
arrangements, for these actions often affect the interests of aspirants for 
the presidential nomination. he committee selec*'s the com entiori city, 
issues the call for the convention, prepares a temporary roll of delegates,’ 
and recommends a slate of temporary officers. In addition, it has assumed 
the power to recommend permanent officers to the convention."’ 

The meetings of the national committees bring together party chieftains 
from over the country and furnish opportunity for c(msiiltation, com¬ 
bination, and maneuver concerning the party’s next nominee. If the party 
is in power and the President is in line for another nomination, the com¬ 
mittee may adopt a resolution commending his record and demanding that 
he accept renomination. In January, 1944, for example, the Democratic 
national committee expressed its confidence in Roosevelt and “earnestly” 
solicited “him to continue as the great world leader.” If the party is out 
of power, the managers of contenders for the nomination w ill be on hand 
negotiating for support from the leaders assembled, but in such situations 
the national committee itself makes no formal endorsement. The Repub¬ 
lican national committee introduced an innovation in January, 1952, when 
the major contenders were invited to appear, personally or by representa¬ 
tives, at its San Francisco session and put their case. 

Since the national conventions meet only once every four years, sig¬ 
nificant issues of national policy arise between conventions on which an 

committees in 1956. The Democratic committee included James Al. Curley, former 
mayor of Boston, and governor of Massachusetts, long past his prime but not without 
influence; David L. Lawrence, Pittsburgh leader and a “pro” of the “pros”; Monroe 
Sweetland, Oregon publisher; Paul Chambers, president of several Arkansas retail 
enterprises; Thomas D’Alesandro, mayor of Baltimore and former U.S. Representative; 
Theodore F. Green, Senator from Rhode Island and former governor; George F. 
Rock, Denver banker; Jacob M. Arvey, Chicago lawyer and erstwhile Chicago boss; 
Carmine DeSapio, Manhattan Democratic leader. 

The Republican committee included such men as. Harry Darby, manufacturer and 
former Kansas Senator; Albert K. Mitchell, New Alcxico rancher; Clarence Brown, 
Representative from Ohio and publisher; H. J. Porter, Texas oil producer; Walter S. 
Hallanan, West Virginia Republican leader and president of Plymouth Oil; Ted 
Dalton, Virginia state senator and lawyer; Theodore R. McKeldin, governor of 
Maryland and former mayor of Baltimore; C. Wayland Brooks, lawyer and former 
Senator from Illinois; Guy Gabrielson, New Jersey lawyer and businessman. 

“These matters are treated in detail in Chapter 15. 
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expression of party policy may be desirable. The national committee de¬ 
rives its authority from tlic national convention which gives it no mandate 
to function as a policy-maker between conventions. Nevertheless, on 
rare occasions tlie national committee issues pronouncements of party 
policy roughly analagous to platform planks. The Republican national 
committee, for example, in its April, 1942 meeting became embroiled in 
a battle between the isolationists, led by Robert A. Taft, and the inter¬ 
national collaborationists, led by Wendell Willkie. 1 he committee adopted 
a rcs()li!ti(jn to serve in effect as a platform for the 1942 congressional 
campaigns and in this resolution attempted to cleanse the party of its 
isolationism by recognizing an “obligation to assist in the bringing about 
of understaruling, comitv, and cooperation among the nations of the 
uorld.” More commonly the national committee deliberations on policy 
matters result only in recommendations to the national convention. For 
example, the Democratic committee after a series of regional meetings 
and extensive consultations with party leaders, recommended to the 1956 
convention that the loyalty pledge be abrogated and replaced by a milder 
formula acceptable to all concerned.*' 

A move toward a wider policy role for the Democratic national com¬ 
mittee between conventions occurred after the 1956 defeat when its chair¬ 
man, Paul liutler, set up an advisory council to issue policy pronounce¬ 
ments as occasion required. 'I hc national committee, in approving the 
creation of the advisory group, resolved: “The Democratic National 
(’omniittee understands its function to be, during the interim between 
national conventions, the application of the party’s platform to fast-mov¬ 
ing events and the interpretation of partv policies in the light of changing 
conditions.” Within tlie “framework of the party’s platform,” the ad¬ 
visory committee would aid the national committee. The advisory council 
of about 25 members included prominent Democrats not on the national 
committee, such as I larry S. rruman, Adlai Stevenson, and Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Ry the work of this group the national committee leader¬ 
ship hoped to nudge the House and Senate leadership, predominantly 
southern, towards a program that would appeal to northern Democratic 
voters. Democratic House and Senate leaders declined to serve on the 
advisory council, ('onnection with a body outside the chambers that made 

'’C(»mmitrcc tk-b.ites on policy may be mingled with the maneuvers of aspirants for 
the tioinin.uion. 'Unis, in January, 19^2 the W Smith forces sought to have the com¬ 
mittee recoimneiul a liijvior plan to the national convention. The Roosevelt forces 
won the dispute and the committee “referred,” instead of recommended, the plan 
to the convention. Farley, the Roosevelt manager in the episode, spoke of the “im¬ 
propriety’’ t)f attempting to make the n.uional committee the voice of the party in 
“matters of policy ” - See Frank Fricdcl, Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Triumph 
(Boston: l.ittle. Brown, 1956), pp. 238-39. 
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pronouncements on legislation could have embarrassed tlicni in their 
parliamentary leadership, a consideration that probably coif’cidcd with a 
disinclination to accept leadership from the clique arouni^ the national 

committee. 

National chairman: General position. The national committee, from its 
very size, cannot function as the working executive of tlie parry. I'he 
kingpin of the national organization is not the national committee but 
its chairman. His most onerous responsibility is the manatrement of the 
presidential campaign but other duties occupy him betw een elections. At 
the party’s national headquarters in Washington he has under his super¬ 
vision a staff of from 50 to 150 persons. During campaigns the national 
staff mushrooms as special units are created to care for phases of the 
campaign. After the campaign the electioneering machinery is dismantled 
and the national chairman is left with the direction of the party’s day-to- 
day business. Not the least of his tasks is that of raising funds to support 
the normal activities of the national committee—and perhaps to pay off 
the deficit incurred in the last campaign.'^ 

In form the national committee elects the national chairman, but he is 
in fact designated, ordinarily immediately after the national convention, 
by the party’s presidential nominee. If a vacancy occurs between cam¬ 
paigns in the chairmanship of the party in power, the President cus¬ 
tomarily fills the vacancy.If the chairmanship of the party out of power 
becomes vacant between campaigns, the national committee elects a new 
chairman.” These elections may be a test of strength between leaders or 
factions of the party and sometimes they reflect a dispute over policy. 
Thus, in August, 1949 the Republican national committee elected Guy 
Gabrielson as its chairman. He had the support of forces friendly to 

^Cabell Phillips, “Party Chairman: Study in Feuds and Funds,” New York Times 
Magazine, July i, 1956. 

'‘The nominee or the President may assure himself that his candidate for the chair¬ 
manship is not unacceptable to the leaders of important party factions. In 1953 both 
Taft and Dewey approved Leonard VV. Hall before he was endorsed by Fisenhower 
for the Republican chairmanship. 1 he committee, after I lall assured it that he would 
strive to give committeemen more of a hand in the distribution of patronage, elected 
him unanimously. In 1957 Eisenhower settled on II. Meade Alcorn Jr., to succeed 
Hall, a choice the committee ratified without dissent although some of its members 
would have preferred a chairman who was less of a "modern Republican.” 

’Ralph Goldman finds significant differences in the personal characteristics of 
Democratic and Republican national chairman. Although bf)th parties tend to select 
men with long records of party service who live in pivotal states, the Democrats 
tend more to Roman Catholics than do the Republicans. Moreover, the only three 
national chairmen not native-born were Democrats .—Party Chairmen and Party Fac¬ 
tions, ii8sf-iyoo (University of Chicago Ph.D. thesis, 1951* MS), pp. 45-55' 
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Senator Taft. The choice by the Democratic committee of Paul M. 
Butler in December, 1954 was regarded, perhaps erroneously, as a victory 
for the Stevenson wing of the party. 

The broad position of the chairman may be inferred from the customs 
governing his designation. He is, in effect, a personal agent of the can¬ 
didate, of the President if his party is in power; he may achieve a degree 
of independence if his party is out of power—a set of circumstances in 
which, however, he has little scope for action. Despite the limits of the 
office a few national cliairmen have invested it \\ ith prestige and power; 
those who are credited with doing so happen to have been chairmen in 
palmy days of party victory. Mark Hanna, Will Hays, James A. Farley, 
and Leonard W. Hall are ranked among the great chairmen.^'* Farley’s 
role as leader of the organization Democrats over the country has become 
legendary. The mass of professional party workers had a deep affection 
for him, a valuable asset to help keep the wheels of the organization turn¬ 
ing. Vet the national chairman remains in a sense a hired man subject to 
the party’s leader, the presidential candidate. No national chairman has 
built liimself into a national boss. He is, in effect, a technician, a specialist 
in campaign management and machine tending, who holds his position by 
virtue of his relationship to the candidate. 

I he custom of designating the personal agent of the presidential 
nominee as national chairman has its disadvantages for the w'ork of the 
national committee. Phe disruption of the committee’s work is magnified 
by the fact that a new chairman often replaces most of the principal staff 
members with persons of his own choosing. In 1952 Clarence Budington 
Kelland, Arizona Kcpublican national committeeman, attacked the custom 
of permitting the presidential nominee “to destroy a going organization 
on the eve of the campaign”; his pronouncements seem to have had no 
perceptible effect on practice. The parties would benefit from a well- 
managed headquarters staff with continuity of personnel, but they have 
not managed to create a “permanent undersecretary” for the national 
party staff." 

National ebainnan: Activities hctvecen campaigns. Between campaigns 
both cliairmen arc beset by the problem of raising money; otherwise the 

’“See James A. I'arlcy, Behind the Ballots (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1938); 
rhe Memoirs of Will H. Hays (Garden City: Doubleday, 1955); Herbert Croly, 
.Marcus Alonzo Hanna (New York; Macmillan, 19(2); Stewart Alsop, “Barnum of 
the G.O.P.," Saturday Kzening Post, May 26, 1956 (on Leonard Hall). 

” .\ftcr his nomination in 1956 Stevenson did not replace the national chairman, 
F.U1I ,M. Butler, with James Finnegan, who had managed his campaign for the 
nomin.uion. Congressional leaders came to the support of Butler and Stevenson ac¬ 
ceded to their demand for his retention. 
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role of the chairman of the victorious party differs matenally from that 
of the chairman of the losers. The custom used to be that the chairman 
of the victors became Postmaster General, a post that once controlled 
the largest single repository of federal patronage. The national chairman¬ 
ship has become a full-time job, post-office patronage has become rela¬ 
tively less important than it once was, and, if two precedents make a 
custom, the positions have been separated. In the 1940’s the Democrats 
made their chairmanship a full-time, well-paid position. Arthur li. Sum- 
merfield, when appointed Postmaster General by Eisenhower in 1953, 
resigned as Republican national chairman. 

The post of national chairman of the ins takes on special importance 
cither when a new President has been elected or when party control of 
the government has just changed. In cither event a considerable reshuffling 
of top governmental personnel is in store. Applicants for patronage jobs 
must usually “clear” through the office of the national chairman, who 
must dispense patronage and favors in a manner to keep peace and 
harmony in the organization as well as to reward the truly deserving. 
Furthermore, he has to satisfy, in so far as practicable, those v\’ho hold 
liens on party action by virtue of their campaign contributions. By 
judicious and discreet intervention at troublesome points in the party 
organization over the country he seeks to strengthen the support of the 
Administration, to iron out local disputes, and to encourage state and 
congressional candidacies that may strengthen the party. 

The President may call on his national chairman for aid in holding party 
lines in Congress on important votes. On occasion Jim Farley tjuietly 
aided Roosevelt in lining up congressional support. Under President 'Fru- 
man the Democratic national chairman’s function with respect to policy 
expanded, or at least became more visible. Mis staff came to engage in 
more extensive propaganda in support of Administration policy and at 
times he attempted to stir up grassroots pressure to bring recalcitrant 
Democratic Senators and Representatives into line. In the unsuccessful 
endeavor in 1949 to obtain Senate confirmation of the reappointment of 
Leland Olds as a member of the Federal Power Commission, the national 
chairman, William M. Boyle, Jr., wired national committeemen and state 
chairmen for support in convincing the reluctant Democratic Senators 
that the rank and file of the party was with the President. Rejection of 
the nomination would be, he said, “a defeat for the millions of Americans 
who are entitled to fair power rates and a victory for the power lobbyists 
and the Republican party.” The action was taken at the instruction of 
the President, who regarded the appointment as in execution of party 
pledges on utility policy. 

Senators and Representatives, especially those in disagreement with the 
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President, do not take kindly to his use of the machinery of the national 
coniinitree to attempt to maintain party discipline in Congress. Nor do 
they relish tlie propaganda activities of the national committee on con¬ 
troversial issues even though it may be merely supporting platform planks 
duly approved by the national convention. I'or example, Robert Han- 
negan, Democratic national chairman, in 1946 got caught in the crossfire 
between the conservative and liberal wings of his party. A series of pro¬ 
nouncements l)y him and by the editors of national committee propaganda 
sheets led to a caucus of southern Democratic House members who 
w anted I lannegan’s scalp Init agreed to be satisfied with apologies and 
retractions. 

The national cliairman of the party out of power is beset by different, 
if nor fewer, worries than the chairman whose party holds the Presidency. 
Not long since, tlie national organization of the minority party was 
practically nonexistent l)etween campaigns. In the 1920’s Franklin Roose¬ 
velt observed that the Democratic national hcad(|unrtcrs consisted of “two 
ladies occupying one room in a Washington office building.” Over the 
past ^o years the national organizations of the minority have become far 
more active in the periods between presidential campaigns. After his de¬ 
feat in 192S, AI Smith suggested that the minority party carry on a posi¬ 
tive educational program rather “than sit by and adopt a policy of inaction 
with the hope of profiting solely by the mistakes or failures of the op¬ 
position.” In 19:9, with the appointment of Charles A'lichelson ns director 
of publicity for the Democratic national committee, the minority party 
rook the offensive. The pul)licity division prepared statements to be re- 
leasctl mainly under the name of Democratic Senators and Representatives 
in criticism of majority policies. Fhe minority obtained a wade hearing 
for its attacks on majority policy, irritated Republican leaders, and seldom 
failed to take advantage of an error by the majority. "I'he barrage of 
publicity helped lay the basis for Democratic victory in 1932.^“ 

riie national chairman of the outs has an opportunity to move into 
the vacuum created by the lack of a dominant party leader and to function 
as party spokesman. S'ct the antagonisms between the congressional wdng 
of the party and the presidential wing make it necessary that he tread 
warily. The congressional w ing, even though it may reflect a special shade 
of opinion in the party, regards itself as authorized to make the record 

'"See r. S. H.irel.iy, “The Publicity Division of the Democratic Party, 1929-30,” 
American Vohtical Science l<evieu\ 25 (1931), pp. 68-72-, Charles Michelson, I'he 
(ihost Talks (New York: Putnam’s, 1944), ch. 2. Probably reflective of the earlier 
intermittent char.icter of the activities of the national committees is the fact that the 
recortls of both committees before 1928 have been cither lost or destroyed. See D. R. 
McCoy, " I he Records of the Democratic and Republican National Committees,” 
The American Archivist, 14 (1951), pp. 313-321. 
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and the issues for the party. That sector of the party leadership with a 
national outlook points to the necessity of a program that will appeal to 
those areas in which the party congressional representation is weak.^-* 
The situation places the national chairman of the outs between con¬ 
flicting forces. About the only safe course for him to follow is to limit 
his pronouncements to criticisms of the Administration and studiously 
avoid the enunciation of party position on new or controverted issues. 
Paul Butler, in the antecedents to 1956, developed the themes of the 
“give-away” of resources, the part-time Presidenc>', the capture of govern¬ 
ment by big business, all more or less noncontroversial propositions—at 
least within Democratic ranks.^^ 

One of the incidental worries of the minority chairman is how to keep 
his job. As the designee of a defeated presidential candidate he mav lack 
prestige in the party; then, too, he is likely to become the victim of 
maneuver for control of the party machinery by factions interested eitlier 
in party policy or in the next nomination. During the long Republican 
minority era after 1932 that party’s national chairmanship frequently be¬ 
came a bone of contention among party factions. Herbert Brownell, 
chairman designated by Dewey in 1944, for example, found it expedient 
to resign in 1946. One consideration was the fear by some of the party 
that Mr. Brownell might use his post to promote the renomination of AI r. 
Dewey in 1948. At a meeting of the national committee preceding Air. 
Brownell’s resignation one committeeman had expressed the view that 
there should be a new chairman “as pure as Caesar’s wife, who does not 
have to determine whether his personal interest and his interest in Tom 
Dewey are more important than his interest in the Republican party and 
the United States of America.” 

Sefiatorid a?id congressional campaign covmiittees. The party groups in 
both House and Senate maintain campaign committees. The National 
Republican Congressional Committee, the Democratic National Congres¬ 
sional Committee, the Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee, and 
the National Republican Senatorial Committee exist independently of the 
national committees and arc accountable to their respective legislative 
groups. The Democratic congressional committee, for example, according 

“ C. A. H. Thomson, “Research and the Republican Party,” Public Opinion Quar¬ 
terly, 3 (1939), pp. 306-313. Since the Congressional Reorganization Act of 1946 the 
minority in the Senate has had the services of the staffs of the Senate policy com¬ 
mittees and in both chambers legislators have had more ample staff assistance. 

“These themes can be traced in the Democratic Digest, a magazine published by 
the national committee. The official line of the Republican national headquarters is 
disseminated through Straight From the Shoulder, A Journal of Political Fact, a 
monthly publication. 
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to tlie parry rules “lias no organic connection with either the Democratic 
National Convention or the i:)eniocratic National Committee.” It co¬ 
operates with the national committee and with the senatorial committee 
but “it has no official connection or fiscal relation with either.” ‘ ^ Though 
the autonomous position of these committees parallels the separation of 
pow ers, the notion of an independent congressional campaign committee 
is said to have originated at a time of strained relations between President 
Johnson and the Republican majority of Congress in 1866. Lest the Presi¬ 
dent use the national committee against it, the party in Congress formed 
an independent committee to campaign for the election of Republican 
Representatives in 1866. Later the Democrats created such a committee. 
With the adoption of popular election of Senators a need for senatorial 
committees arose. 

'The Republican congressional committee consists of one Representative 
designated by tlie Republican delegation from each state with Republican 
representation in the House. The Democratic national congressional com¬ 
mittee likewise consists of a Representative similarly chosen from each 
state with Democratic representation, although the Democratic committee 
cliairman mav also appoint a woman member from each state on recom¬ 
mendation of the state’s regular committee member, an option not often 
exercised. 1 bus each committee consists of from 35 to 40 members and 
eacli is ecjuippcd with a staff and several subcommittees. 

In recent years the activities of the Republican congressional committee 
liave been far more extensive than those of the Democratic committee, a 
dilfcrence rcllectcd in their 1954 expenditures, $706,000 and $208,000. 
The stair of tlie Republican committee collects data about close districts, 
analyzes the records of incumbent Democrats, conducts general publicity, 
provides publicity and other campaign services for Republican incum¬ 
bents and to a lesser extent to nonincumbent Republican candidates, and 
attempts to stimulate local organizations to put forward promising can- 
diilates. In 1954 a staff of about 30 persons dedicated its efforts to these 
activities. I'lie Democratic committee has had a far smaller staff, not more 
than a Italf dozen, and has provided its candidates with fewer services. In 
addition to staff services, both committees make contributions, usually 
fairly small, to the campaigns of at least some of their House candidates. 

The Democratic senatorial campaign committee exists independently 
of the congressional and national committees. An organ of the Democratic 
group x\ itliin the Senate, it usually consists of approximately seven mem¬ 
bers appointed by the Democratic Senate leader. Members are chosen 
biennially from among those Senators not facing campaigns for re-election. 
Nor is a Senator with a senatorial colleague oif his own party up for re- 

Vrocccilin\fs, 194S Dciiiocratic National Con^cntio^, pp. 548-549. 
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election in his own state eligible for membership. The Republican sena¬ 
torial campaign committee, named by a chairman designated by the 
Republican Senate conference, varies in size from four to ten meinbers. 

Both senatorial committees maintain headquarters in the Senate Office 
Building in Washington and have small staffs—usually not more than 
five. The staffs engage in publicity work, dig up data for their parry’s 
candidates, provide campaign speakers, and generally make thcm.selves 
useful. The committees allocate funds to candidates, again on a relatively 
small scale—in so far as the record goes. 

The existence of the three national authorities—tlie national committee, 
the senatorial committee, and the congressional committee—for each party 
creates its administrative difficulties. The relationships among the com¬ 
mittees vary from time to time and range from hostility to friendly col¬ 
laboration. Special problems arise in raising money, since contributors 
become unhappy when approached by several solicitors from tl\c .same 
party. The Republicans maintain a combined financing operation, put the 
bee on contributors only once, and divided the proceeds among the com¬ 
mittees. Democrats are in this respect, as in many others, less systematic 
and more variable in their practices.^® Nor does the division of concern 
about national elections among the three committees simplify the conduct 
of campaigns, yet the existence of the independent senatorial and congres¬ 
sional committees enables the congressional wing of a party, or so it 
believes, to protect itself again.st neglect by the national committee. 

State coimnlttees. The next layer below the national party organs, though 
by no means subordinate to them, consists of the state committees of the 
parties. Variety characterizes their composition, method of selection, 
duties, and even formal titles. They range in size from a handful to a 
group that can meet only in a convention hall. Their authority at one 
extreme amounts to that of a constituent body for the party in the state; 
at the other, it amounts to little more than the ministerial performance of 
duties minutely prescribed by statute. 

Whereas the national committee exists as an extralegal creation of the 
national convention, state committees ordinarily are based on legislative 
act. State committees—sometimes called state central committees or state 
executive committees—are built on electoial subdivisions of the state. 
The Kansas state committee, for example, consists of the chairman and 
vice-chairman of each of the county committees, a total of 210 members. 
The voters of each of Alabama’s congressional districts choose at the 

‘"These paragraphs lean heavily on the admirable report by Hugh A. Bone, Some 
Notes on the Congressional Campaign 0,mmittecs,” Western Political Quarterly, 9 
(1956), pp. 116-137. 
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party primary eight members of the 72-mcmber state committee. In some 
instances state legislative districts constitute the geographical base of the 
comi7iittce. I hc delegates to Texas state conv'^entions from each of the 
state’s 5 / scnatf)rial districts designate one man and one woman to mem¬ 
bership on the state committee. Usually the state chairman occupies a 
position vis-a-vis the gubernatorial candidate like that of the national 
chairman in relation to the presidential candidate. 

The method of selection, as these instances indicate, differs from state 
to state. Some state executive committee members hold their posts ex 
oflicio by virtue of their position in county units of the party. Others 
nia\' be selected by county conventions, as in South Carolina where each 
county convention elects a member of the state committee. The direct 
primary is a cr)mmon method of selection. In Illinf)is and in Ohio the 
party voters in the primaries elect state committee members in congres¬ 
sional districts; in Massachusetts the state .senatorial districts arc areas for 
the selection of state committee members. In some states the delegates to 
the state convention from the county or other rcpre.scntativc district se¬ 
lect a member of the state committee. In other instances a single commit¬ 
tee may have members chosen in different ways. California’s state central 
committee of over 600 members consi.sts of delegates to the .state con¬ 
vention, all county chairmen, and three appointees of each convention 
delegation. Such an institution provides a means for bestowing minor 
honors on the party faithful but can hardly be an agency for the conduct 
of party business which, thus, has to be handled through an executive 
committee. 

Although the chief function of state committees is the conduct of cam¬ 
paigns through their officers and agents, they also cxerci.se other duties in 
connection w ith the government of the party. The range of these func¬ 
tions and the degree of discretion vested in the committee arc widest in 
the southern states and in a few other states in which the party has been 
subjected to least detailed statutory regulation. Included in the powers 
of state committees (but not necessarily within the powers of any single 
conunittec) are such matters as the following, when not otherwise regu¬ 
lated by law or party rule: issuance of the call for the state convention, 
selection of temporary officers for the convention, preparation of a 
temporary list of dclcgarc.s, fixing the time of the primary, prescribing 
standards for party membership for participation in primaries, making 
nominations to fill vacancies by death or disqualification in the party slate 
of nominees, canvassing and certifying results of primaries, deciding 
primary contests, and generally supervising the party’s primaries.^^ 

'• In some southern states the party organization could be called “nonpartisan” in 
state and local matters. The party organization docs not need to conduct a general 
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The state committee may also exeit a determining influence in the 
choice of delegates to the national convention, a factor that on occasion 
underlies struggles for committee control. The committee itself selects 
them in some states. In states that choose their delegates by convention 
the factional leader who has allied with himself most of the members of 
the state committee may enjoy great advantage. I'ven when the delegates 
are chosen by direct primary, control of tlie cominittec may be worth a 
battle. Thus, in California in 1954 coalition including Senator William 
F. Knowland and Governor Goodwin J. Knight captured the Republican 
state central committee against forces allied with Vice-President Richard 
M. Nixon. The maneuver was not unconnected with the possibility that 
General Eisenhower would not run in 1956 and that Mr. Knowland might 
seek the nomination. Again, in Texas in 1956 Senator Lyndon Johnson 
and Representative Sam Rayburn fought successfully for control of the 
Texas state Democratic organization for objectives of national rather 
than state politics. 

Comity connnittees. The county committee constitutes a unit of major 
significance in the party machinery and its chairman may be a local 
political potentate of considerable importance. Most commonly the 
county committee is an assemblage of the party’s precinct committeemen, 
township committeemen, or party functionaries from other subdivisions 
of the county. The county committee concerns itself with campaigns for 
county offices; it is ordinarily tied into the state organization, formally 
or informally, through the county chairman. The 3,000 or so county 
chairmen of each party arc the second lieutenants, or perhaps the non- 
coms, of the political army and have under their immediate direction and 
leadership the troops—the party workers who get out the vote. 

The lowest, or perhaps the basic, layer of the party organization con¬ 
sists of the precinct captains or committeemen, sometimes elected by the 
members of the party in the precinct through the direct primary, some¬ 
times selected by precinct conventions or caucuses, and in some instances 
appointed by higher authority. The precincts or election districts number 
more than 100,000. 

Usually the statutes or rules also provide for party committees for dis¬ 
tricts not coterminous with counties from which officials arc elected. The 
county chairmen of the counties included w’thin a congressional district 

election campaign. It tends to be obligated to neutrality among candidates in the 
primary. Often it conducts the primary, a role which also imposes an obligation of 
impartiality toward candidates and factions within the party. Control of the state com¬ 
mittee is important in such states for its uses in the choice of delegates to presidential 
nominating conventions and in other phases of presidential politics. 
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ruay, for example, constitute a district committee. Similarly committees 
may be provided for state legislative and judicial districts. Ordtnmly these 
district committees play no significant role in paity affairs and often 
remain dormant unless they are called upon to perform some statutory 
duty, such ns filling n vacancy on the ticket.^^ 


!ntcrrcliitionships of organizational strata. Tlie foregoing description sug- 
gesr.s rhe t)are contours of the fomial party organization which has its 
roots in the electorate at the precinct level and readies an apex in the 
odicc of national chairman. I'hc entire structure is often likened to a 
niilitary hierarchy, yet that conception is erroneous. County, state, and 
national party organs arc each to a degree autonomous. So far as the 
formal authority goes the national chairman cannot issue directions to the 
state cliairmen or the state chairman to the county chairmen. Though 
the levels of party organization arc intimately interrelated, the linkage is 
from rhe bottom up rather than from the top down. I'his type of relation¬ 
ship appears strikingly in those instances in which precinct executives 
c<»mc together as a county committee which elects the county chairman; 
rhe county chairmen foregather as the state committee which chooses the 
state chairman; and now, on the Republican side, a great many state 
chairmen happen to he members of the national committee.^” Even when 
the formal procedures do not provide such a pattern of interconnections, 
similar sorts of interrelationships often develop. Members of party com¬ 
mittees, no matter what the committee’s level, usually have a base of 
power in .some geographical area smaller than the jurisdiction of the 
committee on which they sit. An influential county committeeman is apt 


'■* The <)rg.uii/.itioiv.il appar.uu.s of both parties includes various auxiliary groups, 
such .IS the ^’ouIlg Kepubiican Feder.uion and the Young Democratic Clubs of Amer- 
ic.i. l or sever.il years Americans for Democratic Action functioned in effect as a 
jMogressise lobbying, agitarion.il, and campaigning group auxiliary to the Democratic 
party. Its leadership consisted mainly of prominent New Dealers and Fair Dealers. In 
lyto, liosvever, the ADA eliminated from its constitution a commitment to the Dcnio- 
cr.iric party and asserted an intention to "continue to work for the nomination and 
election t)f candidates for public office of whatever party, w’hcn their records are con¬ 
sistent w ith the principles of .ADA." In practice, the ADA rarely finds it necessary to 
endorse a Republican candidate. On its activities, see Hearings, House Select Com¬ 
mittee on Lobbying Activities, 8ist Congress, 2nd scss., Pt. 6 (July, 1950). To be 
ditfereiui.ucd from the standing auxiliary apparatus of parties are the organizations 
either acti\ ated or improvised at campaign time such as Citizens for F.i.scnhowcr. 

‘“before the 19^2 Republican convention placed certain state chairmen on the na¬ 
tional committee, midwestern and mountain state chairmen had complained of the 
wcaknc.ss of the influence of the state organizations in the affairs of the national com¬ 
mittee. The national committeeman does not invariably effectively link national head¬ 
quarters and the state organization. 
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to be a power in his precinct, township, or election district. A menihcr 
of the state committee to be reckoned with is usually a leader of note in 
his county. And those national committeemen whose word is paid much 
heed are men who have achieved prominence in their .state organizations. 
Advancement in the political organization tends to be an expansion of 
influence from a geographical base rather than an ascent up a ladder.^« 

Unity and Disunity: National Party 

Such are the broad outlines of the manner in which the party activists 
organize themselves to do the party’s work. Viewed over the entire 
nation, the party organization constitutes no disciplined army. It consists 
rather of many state and local points of power, each with its own local 
following and each comparatively independent of external control. Each 
of the dispersed clusters of party professionals has its o\\ n concerns with 
state and local nominations and elections. Each has a base for existence 
independent of national politics. Each in fact enjoys such independence 
that more than a tinge of truth colors the observation that there arc no 
national parties, only state and local parties.^’^ Yet in one way or another 
the vast and cumbersome decentralized and dispersed party apparatus is 
brought to life as a national party organization. At the call of the national 
committee,-- the state committees .set into motion tlie processes for tlic 
choice of delegates to the national conventions (unless that function has 
been pre-empted by public authority), and the state party organizations 
bestir themselves to play a pan in the choice of a presidential candiilatc. 

“The interconnection of levels of organization is illustrated by the multiple roles 
in 1956 of the Hon. W. L. Dawson, Democratic Representative from Illinois. He was 
a precinct captain, a ward committeeman, vice-chairman of the Cook county Demo¬ 
cratic committee, secretary of the Democratic congressional campaign committee, ami 
vice-chairman of the Democratic national committee. 

•'President Eisenhower, when questioned in a press conference in October, 1956 
about the somewhat doubtful “new Republicanism” of several Old Chiard Senators, 
responded: “Now, let’s remember, there arc no national parties in the United States, 
rherc are forty-eight state parties, then they arc the ones that determine the people 
that belong to those parties. I hcre is nothing I can do to say that no one is not a 
Republican. The most I can say is that in many things they do not agree with me. . . . 
We have got to remember that these are state organizations, and there is nothing I 
can do to say so-and-so is a Republican and so-and-so is nf)t a Republican.”—Press 
conference of October ii, 1956. 

“The call for the Republican national convention specifies that the secretary of 
the national committee shall promulgate the call by “sending a copy thereof to the 
two members of the Republican National Committee from each State, . . . and to 
enclose therewith copies of the Call for the Chairman and Secretary respectively of 
the State Central Committee or governing committee of the party therein, to be for¬ 
warded to said Chairman and Secretary respectively by the members of the Republi¬ 
can National Committee in and for said State.” 
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Once the nomination is inaefe the party apparatus becomes a mechanism 
for nation-wide electioneering. 

National organization a combination or coalition. What holds the elements 
of the national party organization togetherWhat gives it such unity as 
it has? What are the c()unter forces that create centers of autonomy 
within the party? If the organization is not strictly hierarchical, what is 
its character? '1 hese questions of the degree of unity and disunity within 
the national party organization usually arouse extensive comment about 
the lack of discipline rather than awe that at least a modicum of unity 
is achieved among p(ditical activists spread across a continent. 

d o cx})lain the unity that develops within the national party organiza¬ 
tion one must look beyond the apparatus of party machinery itself and 
examine the social matrix within which the organization exists, d'he 
groups, classes, and sorts of people that attach themselves to each of the 
major parties have been identified in an earlier chapter. The geographically 
dispersed clusters of activists who make up the party organization are 
anchored, w'herevcr they arc, in those sectors of the community loyal to 
their parry. 'These social interests, though scattered, may have parallel or 
common objectives. When Republican leaders gather in national con¬ 
clave, they tend to share an outlook springing from their association with 
the business elements of their home communities. When the Democratic 
professionals convene, many of them, by virtue of their positions at 
liome, will he oriented favorably towards organized labor; others will be 
bound together by a concern over the peculiar problems of the South. 
The social context of national party organization contributes to its in¬ 
ternal cleavages as w ell as to its unity.--' 

All the factors that contribute to the grouping of sectors of the elec¬ 
torate into each of the party followings assure a degree of cohesiveness 
within the national party machinery. When it is said that national party 
is a coalition, the reference may be to the coalition or combination of 
social interests for w hich the party speaks. I'hat combination induces 
unity w ithin the political machinery, narrowly defined, and the com¬ 
bination may, of course, be to a degree a product of the w’orkings of the 
party machinery. 

It is well and good to emphasize the fundamental importance to na- 

■"'I'roin reflections such as these some observers leap to tlic conclusion that party 
organization is simply derivative of some more inclusive informal organization or 
power structure of society. That line of argument, to which sociologists seem to be 
especially detlicated, should be taken with reserve. Certainly at times a party machine 
acts clearly and devotedly as an agent for other interests in society. On the other 
hand, it always cn)oys a sphere of independence and not infrequently becomes master 
of its own supposed principal. 
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tional party organization of the underlying coalition of social blocs and 
interests. Yet it remains for the politicians to work out the details and 
terms of the coalition. That process starkly reveals the nonhierarchical 
structure of national party organization. The party natir.p.ally tends to 
be an alliance of state and city leaders who work together most faithfully 
during a presidential campaign. The national committee is a gathering of 
sovereigns (or their emissaries) to negotiate and treat with each other 
rather than a staff conclave of subordinates of the national chairman. The 
basic coalition-forming process occurs in the national convention which 
nominates the candidate who succeeds in lining up a commanding block 
of state organizations. 1 he nominee symbolizes the terms of the coalition 
at the moment; the platform may make them explicit. Or, on occasion, 
the decisions of the convention may leave gaping cleavages indicative of 
the inability of the politicians to bridge the differences among the ele¬ 
ments of the party. 

As party leaders in conventions and other conclaves maneuver to put 
together winning coalitions, “political” interests become involved tiiat 
are quite separate and independent from the “social” interests underlying 
the party. Politicians, at least save in exceptional circumstances, want to 
win elections and they may be pulled together by a common “political 
interest.” 

Party discipline in presidential campaigns. Within the broad limits set by 
the composition of the party coalition, the national organization may be 
unified in greater or lesser degree by energetic and skillful leadership. 
During a national campaign the tethers linking the state organizations lo 
the national chairman tend to be less slack than at other times. The hope 
for victory induces a willingness to accept leadership. The stronger that 
hope, the more cohesive is the national organization. If the presidential 
candidate seems to be a sure loser, the national chairman is apt to be as 
a sovereign without subjects. 

In earlier times the national organization doled out sums from its war 
chest to state and local organizations and gained authority over the 
general conduct of the campaign. Although subventions from the national 
party to state parties have declined since the Hatch Act limited national 
committee expenditures to three million dollars in any one year, the 
national leaders are in contact with the sources of funds and can aid a 
local organization by steering contributions to it. 

Some of the difficulties of whipping the state organizations together in 
a national campaign come from the administrative frailties of a huge 
organization, manned largely by volunteers and often at critical points 
by incompetents. In the campaigns of 19^2 and 1936 James A. Farley, 
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I)cnK)cratic national chairman, undertook to cut through the administra¬ 
tive hu'crs to tic the local party committeemen more closely to the 
national conmiittcc. The national headquarters sent campaign literature 
in small (|iiantitics to each precinct committeeman in contrast with the 
previous practice of hopefully sending literature in bulk to state com¬ 
mittees for redistribution to local workers. Mr. Farley observed that the 

. . . fellow out in Kokomo, Indiana, who is pulling doorbells night after night 
a/nl respectfully asking his neighbors to vote the straight Democratic ticket 
gets a thrill if he receives a letter on campaigning postmarked Washington or 
New ^'ork; and wc made sure that this pleasure was not denied him.-* 

If the presidential candidate lends strcngtii to the ticket, the state and 
local organizations can be expected ordinarily to work in harmony with 
the national leaders during campaigns. Witliout much urging from na¬ 
tional head(]uartcrs, the state organization will agitate for Eisenhower 
and Stratton, or h'isenhower and Elmer Smith, or whoever the local 
caiuliilatc is. When the presidential nominee is thought to handicap the 
party’s canditiafcs for state and local office, the state and local organiza¬ 
tions often keep (piiet about the national ticket, endorse it in muted tones, 
or even (|uictly cut the head of the ticket. 'Fhough the national chairman 
lacks effective sanctions against such tactics of nonco-operation, a presi¬ 
dential candidate, unexpectedly elected, can even out old scores in the 
allocation of patronage. 'The manner in which local leaders adapt them¬ 
selves to the expectation that the national ticket will lose is illustrated 
by a statement by a Philadelphia Republican leader concerning the 1936 

up; • - ' 

1 he result was sueh an overwhelming repudiation of the Republican Party 
in our section that I have nc\'er seen the like of it, and hope never to sec it again. 
In a normal Republican district of 9,000 votes Landon was able to get only 
a little over 7,700 going to Roosevelt. I might say that as soon as I sensed 
the sentiment I considered it advisable to go easy in my efforts to push the 
candidacy of Eandon and conccntnited on the local ticket. In this 1 was suc¬ 
cess! ul tt) a degree, having a tliffercnce of nearly 500 votes in favor of the local 
caiulidates over the head of the ticket. Nevertheless I was not able to carry 
them because people w ere still afraid to split their vote on the machine. 

State leaders who bolt the party to support the presidential candidate 
of the opposition party or of a third party place the ultimate strain on 
the national organization. Certain sorts of penalties, if not preventives, are 
available to the national committees. The Republican national committee 
may declare vacant the scat of any member who refuses to support the 

ih’hi/iJ the Ballots (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1938), pp. 159-160. 

J. V. Salter. ‘‘Letters from Men in .\ction,” Natiotial Municipal Review, 26 (1937)! 
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presidential nominee. The Democratic committee has exercised the same 
power, although its authority to do so did not become explicit until ioc^ 
The Democratic committee in 1949 struck from its membership rolls the 
names of six Dixiecrats from four southern states—Mix. issippi, Soutli 
Carolina, Alabama, and Louisiana. After the Texas national committeeman 
supported Eisenhower in 1952, the committee refused to recognize him 
as a member. In 195^? ^ part of tlie compromise over the loyalty pledge 

for convention delegates, the Democrats adopted a rcc]uircment that every 
member of the national committee “declare affirmatively for the nominees 
of the convention.” Failure to do so would be cause for expulsion by the 
committee. The same compromise expressed the “understanding” that by 
sending delegates to the convention each state Democratic party under¬ 
took to see that the voters of their state had an opportunity to vote for 
electors pledged to the convention nominees. 

Such aggravated situations as the difficulties of the Democratic national 
organization with some of its southern state subsidiaries cannot be coped 
with by administrative sanctions. They arc symptomatic of the existence 
in the party of an irreconcilable clement rather than of defects of organi¬ 
zational arrangements. To maintain party unity the incompatible element 
must be driven from the party or ousted from control of the state 
organization. When in 1956 in several southern states Democratic leaders 
dedicated to Republicanism lost control of the party organizations to 
leaders committed to the support of the national party nominees, the 
problem of discipline disappeared. Although individuals may be dealt 
with to some extent by the application of sanctions,-” when an entire 
state organization declines to go along with the national party the penal¬ 
ties are of little avail.-'^ 

Vaironage: A cohesive factor? The party in power nationally has much 
greater opportunity and much greater resources than the party out of 
power to construct a truly national party organization. 'Fhc patronage 

“' The party groups in House and Senate occasionally apply sanctions of a sort 
against their members who bolt the party in a presidential campaign. The House 
Democratic patronage committee, for example, cut off the patronage of Adam Clayton 
Powell, who supported Eisenhower in 1956. In a few instances Senators have been 
deprived of committee assignments, given undesirable assignments, or excluded from 
the caucus. 

'I'he national organization, of course, has even less sanction against local organiza¬ 
tions that may fail to support, or may even oppose, the presidential candidate. In 
1948, for example, the Democratic organization of the third election district of Balti¬ 
more County, Maryland, formally resolved that no member of the executive com¬ 
mittee would be ousted if he supported the States’ Rights presidential candidate while 
working for the Democratic ticket loc^^y.—Baltmiore Evening Smw, September 21. 
1948. In scattered instances in 1948, however, county and city committees did expel 
members who failed to support the national ticket. 
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in the hands of the national leaders is great enough to weld the state 
machines into a semblance of national unity. The power of patronage, 
among a great many ot/icr things, is reflected in the fact that a k'resiaent 
can u.suaJiy gain a renomination at the end of his first term. Patronage 
ties state organizations to the national leadership most effectively in those 
states in which the national majority is a weak minority locally. Southern 
Rcpuhlican organizations historically have been beholden to the national 
leadership for favors received. Democratic organizations in Republican 
strongholds occupy, when Democrats control the national government, 
a similar relationship of dependency. 

Serious limitations restrict the utility of patronage in the binding of 
state and local centers of power to tlie national leadership. In a measure, 
patronage distribution may be guided by commitments, tacit or explicit, 
made in the formation of the combination that won the nomination for 


the President. State organizations, moreover, demand their share as a 
matter of right and attempt to reduce the President’s discretion in using 
patronage to strengthen Ins personal following. Furthermore, in the 
distribution of patronage, Senators and Representatives have an important 
voice, and they arc not interested in building an organization with power 
centered in the hands of the national leaders. Instead, they wish to 
strengthen their own organizations or those state or district organizations 
with which they arc afliliatcd. And when patronage appointments are 
made on the recommendations of Senators and Congressmen, the appoint¬ 
ments will be such as to strengthen allegiances to the state and local 


organization.^” 


Senatorial courtesy may give state leaders quite as much control of 
some appointments as the President has. In 1950, for example. President 
rruman appointed Martin A. Hutchinson, of Virginia, to a post on the 
I'cdcral Vrade Commission, which required senatorial confirmation. 
Hutchinson had long been a prominent leader of the anti-Byrd faction 
in the Virginia Democratic party and had also led the 1948 campaign 
in the state for rruman while the regular Democratic organization re¬ 
mained neutral. At the urging of Senator Byrd the Senate refused to 
confirm the nomination. Thus the President was blocked in an attempt 
to recognize a Democratic faction loyal to the party nationally. In any 
event, patronage is of doubtful efficacy in the construction of an organi¬ 
zation loyal to the national leadership against the opposition of a hostile 
state machine. The Indiana Republican state chairman, who did not much 
like Ike, remarked in 1957 to reporters: “I’ve told Alcorn [the Republican 
national chairman] that he better not hand out any patronage in this state 


"See J. P. Harris, T/je Advice and Consent of the Senate (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1953). 
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without going through us. ... I said that if there is anytiiiiif lil-re that 
the national committee will not get a cent from Indiana.” 

Such power as patronage does give the national leadership was weak¬ 
ened by the passage of the Hatch Act in 1939. This act ti.rbids federal 
employees—with the exception of the Chief Executive, heads and assistant 
heads of departments, and certain other poliev-forming officials -to take 
any active part “in political management or in political campaigns.” All 
persons employed in any administrative position” are prohibited from 
exercising their official authority for the purpose of interfering \\ itii, or 
affecting the election or the nomination of any candidate for the oflice of 
President, Vice-President, Presidential elector, Member of the Senate, or 
Member of the House of Representatives, Delegates or Commissioners 
from the Territories and insular possessions.” Prominent among the con¬ 
gressional advocates of the legislation were Republicans supported by 
organizations built around state and local governments and Democrats 
fearful that their own political careers might be endangered by strong 
national party leadership built in part on patronage. 

National party role in legislative elections. The centripetal inllucnces of 
the presidential campaign induce a degree of unity in the party organiza¬ 
tion over the entire nation during a campaign. Yet that unity is the con¬ 
sequence of a coalition, a parallelism of interest, rather than of the power 
of national party headquarters. The role of the national leadership in the 
election of Senators and Representatives reflects the underlying nature of 
national party structure. A truly national party would have some influence 
over the designation of candidates for the Senate and the House; a slate 
of candidates would be supported for nomination consisting of persons 
with views generally in accord with national party policies. Instead, state 
and local leaders insist that the choice of party candidates for the Senate 
and House is a local matter.^” They resent and generally defeat efforts by 
national leaders to participate in such nominations.'^" In turn, the national 
party leadership usually considers itself bound to support for election the 
local nominees bearing the party label whatever their views on party 

Congressional nominations are treated in Chapter 16. 

** Contrast the situation in England: “In the matter of candidatures the Central 
Offices have control. The Labour Party in its constitution requires that before any 
parliamentary candidate can be regarded as finally adopted for a constituency as a 
candidate of the Labour Party, his candidature must be sanctioned by the National 
Executive. This requirement goes farther than that of either of the two other parties 
but the practice is quite the same in all parties. A Tory who is persona non grata is 
not likely to be nominated against the objection of the Central Office, and in normal 
times the same has been true of the Libera^.’’-J. K. Pollock, “British Party Organiza¬ 
tion,” Political Science Quarterly, 45 (1930), pp. 164-165. 
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policy riisiy hc.'‘> Iluis, ELscnhovvcr endorses a McCarthy, a Jenner, a 
Welker, iiieii not conspicuous in their support of his policy inclinations. 
One of the prices of unity in support of the presidential nominee is a 
tolerance by the national leadership of the diverse shades of opinion 
w ithin the party coalition. If politics did not make strange bedfellows, 
there could be no national party 

Political bases of organizational decentralization. Both unity and disunity 
within the national organization have their roots in the diverse social, 
economic, and political interests in the party following. Yet another 
h)undation of dcct)nccntration of party leadership is the federal form of 
government. State and local party organizations are built up around the 
patronage of state and local government; and these organizations, par¬ 
ticular! v in cities and states dominated by one party, have a continuous 
life regardless of w'hcthcr the party is in or out of power nationally. 
State and U)cal patronage makes the local machine financially independent 
of the national headquarters and contributes to a spirit of independence. 
I'ederalism in our formal governmental machinery includes a national 
element independent of the states, but in our party organization the in¬ 
dependent national clement is missing. Party structure is more nearly 
confederativc than federal in nature. The state and local machines, built 
on state patronage, arc allied with or paralleled by machines built around 
the patronage controlled by Senators and Representatives; and owdng to 
the method of dispensation of this patronage, the resultant machines arc 
almost as independent of central control as are the purely local organiza¬ 
tions. h'ederalisni in government tends to encourage confederation in the 
party's government. 

Informal Organization: State and Local 

riie discussion of the confederativc character of national party organi¬ 
zation has proceeded as if tightly organized party machines w’(juld be 

'"See C. A. Herduhl, “Party Membership in the United States,” American Political 
Science Relieve, (194:), pp. 

N.uional headquarters docs support senatorial and congressional nominees with 
v.iryiiig ilegrees of enthusiasm. In 1950 Howard Latourette, Democratic opponent of 
W.iN iie Morse in the Oregon senatorial campaign, submitted to national headquarters 
A campaign biulget of $64,000. He received a check for $2,000 which he returned, with 
tile charge that the national leadership preferred Morse, who often voted with Senate 
Democrats, over a genuine believer in “Democratic principles free from socialistic 
influence." In 1954 Democratic national chairnuan Stephen A. Mitchell refused to 
.support, financially or otherwise, the House campaigns of James Roosevelt and 
Robert ( 7 ondt)n in California. Mr. Condon had been labelled a “security risk” by the 
Atomic Kncrgy Commksion and Mr. Roosevelt had had his marital troubles. 
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found in the states and cities. In fact, behind the facade of the fovnval 
party organization the widest variety characterizes the actual organization 
of the political activists in the states and cities. The inannci- in wliich they 
manage to join forces to carry on the business of the part\ -the selection 
of candidates and the conduct of campaigns—varies greatly from place 
to place and from time to time in the same state or locality. Moreover, 
the extent to which the formal party organization—the formal mechanism 
prescribed by rule or statute—is the real organization differs from place 
to place. In some states it coincides with the working party origanization; 
in other localities, manned by hacks, it is moribund, and groups of po 
litical workers completely outside the formal organization stir up can¬ 
didates and advance their cause. 

Types of organizational patterns. So few are the systematic analyses of 
the informal organization of parties that an attempt toward a typology of 
party structures would be hazardous. To suggest the range of variety, 
however, it may be useful to picture state and city organization as dis¬ 
tributed along a scale from the highest degree of unity to complete 
fractionalization. The manner of the conduct of campaigns serves as a 
fairly reliable index to the nature of the organization of the professionals. 
A tightly knit clique of political activists ordinarily exists when campaign 
efforts are designed to promote the cause of the entire ticket, when tlie 
individual candidate usually says a good word for his running mates, when 
the canvassers work for the party cause rather than for individual can¬ 
didates, Contrast with this the pulverization of tlie activists w hen it can 
scarcely be .said that party organization exists. I'he gubernatorial can¬ 
didate may liave his own headquarters and his own campaign organization. 
Each other candidate on the ticket will have some sort of crew' to prepare 
press releases, to mail literature, or to canvass the voters. I',ach candidate 
may carefully avoid involvement with other persons on the ticket and 
may even disassociate himself from his party label. Each may attempt 
to maximize his support from that sector of the electorate to whicli he 
presumably has the greatest appeal. Tliis multiplicity of campaigns 
ordinarily reflects the existence, not of a cohesive stratum of political 
workers, but of a system of more or less allied clusters of professionals, 
each attached to the fortunes of an individual candidate. 

The manner of nomination of candidates constitutes another index of 
the character of party organization. If a state or city committee endorses 
a slate of candidates for nomination in the primary and usually manages 
to bring about their nomination, often without even token primary op¬ 
position, a relatively cohesive organization probably exists. If on the other 
hand, the route to the primary nomination seems to be wide open and 
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individual aspirants build their own organizations to fight for the 
nomination, a more fractionalized informal organization usually exists. 
Instead of a party organization, the actuality may be a congeries of 
personal and factional cliques. 

Only the most impressionistic estimates can be made about the distri¬ 
bution of organizations along our scale. The common belief, whether 
right or wrong, is that party organizations east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Mason-Dixon line tend to be more cohesive than those of 
the West although conspicuous exceptions may be found on both sides 
of the River. Not infrequently a differentiation prevails between state 
and federal cliques: a cluster or clusters of activitists devote their efforts 
mainly to senatorial, congressional, and presidential politics; other clusters 
associate their fortunes w ith those of candidates for state and local office. 
Party structures arc probably more tightly articulated in jurisdictions that 
nominate through the convention than in states with a custom of wide- 
open primary races. 

Old-time reformers—and many Republicans—fondly believe that big 
city organizations tend more to dictatorial control than do those in the 
country. Probably city organizations arc simply more conspicuous than 
rural and small-town machines.'*-* Perhaps, too, state organizations tend 
to be less cohesive than city and county organizations. State organizations 
have the same problems of maintaining unity as docs the national party 
organization. The state chairman, when he is more than a figurehead, 
may be onh' a moderator, a person acceptable to stronger men none of 
whom is powerful enough to control the state as a whole. County organi¬ 
zations go their own w ay and may or may not be well geared into state 
headquarters. 

Varty orfriiiiizatiou, old-style. X^iricty is the reality of party organization, 
but the stereotype of old-fashioned machine organization persists and is 
often regarded as more generally approximated than it actually is. Yet 
from place to place highly disciplined organizations continue to exist, 
chiclly w ith domains limited to counties and cities, much as they did in 
the past century. 

fhe classic machine took a clearly hierarchical form, with a boss at the 
head of an organization of w orkers held together by the spoils of politics 
and capable of determining the party’s nominations and of exerting a 
mighty influence in elections as well. In its most fully developed form 
the urban machine became the government in that many major decisions, 
as well as minor matters, were decided by the party functionaries who 
managed their puppets in public office. 

“The Republican organizations of counties suburban to New York City appear to 
be much more finnly bossed than is the city Democratic organization. 
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Patronage is an important factor in building up lines of coniinand and 
in establishing internal cohesion and discipline in the machine. Leaders 
who hire can also fire. In a machine-governed jurisdiction a large pro¬ 
portion of the officials of the party organization also hold public office, 
appointive or elective, and others may enjoy other perquisites or may be 
ambitious for public place. In a 1935 study of party committeemen in 
selected upstate New York cities. Professor iMoshcr found that 19 per 
cent of 3,618 committeemen had places on the public payroll. In Albany, 
35 per cent of the Democratic committeemen were also public officials, 
and in Syracuse and Auburn the figure was 28.=^* In Chicago in 1928, 59.2 
per cent of the precinct captains had public jobs.'*'’ “In the 689 districts 
in Pittsburgh,” it was said in 1926, “all the outstanding district leaders, 
people that like to work at the polls and are interested in politics, arc 
on the city or county pay roll.” '*® Hugh Bone, in a 1952 study of a 
sample of Republican precinct committeemen in Scatttlc, found 13.8 
per cent to be public employees; the figure rose to :o per cent when 
precinct committeewomcn were classified according to their husbands’ 
occupations.®^ How representative these cases are cannot be known. Cer¬ 
tainly in many states and cities large proportions of party functionaries 
labor for the love of the game, for the recognition party posts bring 
them, and, frequently, because they are drafted by their fellow partisans 
to do a job they regard as a civic duty. 

Patronage enables the organization leadership to weld together a co¬ 
hesive group of workers animated by an appreciation of past favors and, 
even more, by an expectation of future rewards. The relationship is nicely 
illustrated by a noted statement by a Chicago ward leader to his precinct 
captains just before a 1926 party primary: 

“I don’t want applause; what I want first is pledge cards, but, more than that, 
votes. This is a real fight, and every man must do his share. Look at that chart— 
some of the precincts show no pledge cards at all. Who is the man froin this 
precinct?” 

“That’s mine, Mr.-. I have thirty cards at home and am just waiting to 

copy them before turning them in.” 

“You’re expecting a raise in salary in your job, aren’t you?” 

“Yes sir.” 

®‘W. E. Mosher, “Party and Government Control at the Grass Roots,” National 
Municipal Review, 24 (1935), pp. 15-18. 

“H. F. Gosnell, Machine Politics: Chicago Model (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937), p. 54. 

“Testimony of Charles C. McGovern, Hearings before a Special Committee In¬ 
vestigating Expenditures in Senatorial Primary and General Elections, U.S. Senate, 
69th Congress, ist sess., pursuant to S. Re-. 195 (1926), Pt. 1 , p. 109. 

" Hugh A. Bone, Grass Roots Party Leadership (Bureau of Government Research, 
University of Washington, 1952). 
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“Carry your precinct or you not only won’t get it, but you’ll lose your job 
altogether. 

“I don’t want to scold, but I believe I’ve been as good to this ward as it has 
to me. ... 1 want to say that if any man does not carry his precinct on the 
thirteenth of April, he’ll be fired on the fourteenth. If a man means anything 
in his precinct, he can carry it. If he doesn’t mean anything in his precinct, he 

has no business in politics and holding a job. The reason that-is on 

the richer for municipal judge in spite of the fact that he is a new man in the 
ward is that he had the banner precinct. ... I promise that whoever turns out 
the biggest vote in his precinct will be on the next county ticket, if I sit on the 
state committee, and I think 1 will. 

“What is more, any of you that don’t get out the vote and have jobs will 
lose them, and they’ll go to those who do work and have no job. I’m looking at 
one right now that has no job, and he’ll have one that someone else now has 
unless you get out the vote. Don’t think 1 don’t mean this. I’ve fired the ward 
committeeman and I’ve fired the president of this ward club, although he had 
a $6,000 job.” 

Loyalty to tlie party macliinc depends by no means solely on the 
pecuniary tie. “In a few cases,” Go.snell says in his study of Chicago 
precinct captains, “precinct captains were bound to their ward comniittee- 
men by personal tics of loyalty which grew out of crisis situations. When 
a w ard boss could dramatically come to the rescue of some man who was 
in trouble with the police, he could count on that man for steady precinct 
work from that time on.” No less an authority than James A. Farley 
states that “those people who arc inclined to imagine that patronage and 
patronage alone, is the only thing that keeps a political party knit to¬ 
gether are otf on a tangent tliat is about as far wrong as anything humanly 
could be. I am convinced,” he says, “that with the help of a few simple 
ingredients like time, patience, and hard work, I could construct a major 
political party in the United States without the aid of a single job to 
hand out to tlcscrving partisans.” 

The ties of party loyalty, the obligations of individual to individual, the 
leverage of patronage, and the harnessed ambitions of men may create 
a compact and manageable group of party workers. Under ordinary 
circumstances, when the organization is not rent by dissension, it is 
almost futile to challenge it in the primaries. And if one controls the 
primary, he has gone a long way tow'ard controlling all. 

The organization is often pictured as a dictatorship, a description that 
lits in .some localities at some timc.s. More often the organization assumes 

H. W'ooildy, The Chicago Primary of 1926 (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, ig;6), pp. 7-8. 

(lOsiK'll, op. cit., p. 67. 

*" Behind the Ballots (New York: Ilarcoiirt, Brace, 1938), p. 237. 
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the form of clusters of personal loyalties about nuclear individuals. The 
latter, in turn, arc bound to persons higher up the hierarchy, often by 
materialistic ties, eventuating in a more or less effective control of the 
whole by a few individuals at the apex. Within this structure the more 
lowly offer a continuous challenge'to the power of those higher up in 
the machine. Precinct captains seek to fight tlieir way up the ladder. 
Ward leaders may look to the day when they may become citv leader or, 
as a lesser achievement, extend their dominion over neighboring wards. 
In turn, the upper leadership occupies itself w ith purging the" disloyal 
or rebellious by the withdrawal of patronage, by supporting a rival 
against the troublesome subordinate. By the continuing struggle within 
the organization those most fit for party warfare survive and a few men 
manage to climb to the top and establish themselves as upper-level 
leaders.'*^ 

In the orthodox accounts of organization potency prominence is given 
to the role of the precinct captain in rallying voters to the organization. 
The precinct executive “is the actual connecting link between the people 
and the organization, and he is the only connecting link—the only man 
in the machine w^ho has any point of direct contact with the voters, who 
knows anything about them, who has any real influence with them.” 

In building a following the precinct executive can begin with his family, 
relatives, and friends. He can add the vmtes of those whose support can 
be recruited with election-day perquisites. He can usually designate tw'o 
or three precinct election officials and thereby annex their votes and those 
of their families and friends.^'* On primary and election days he has at his 
disposal funds allocated to him for election-day expenses. He may have 
from $25 to $100 to hire watchers, runners, and other persons to get out 
the vote. With each accession to his payroll a vote or two or more is 
added to his little bloc. 

The precinct captain, however, works throughout the year and adds 

"The pros are not unaware of the natural processes of selection. In igzB, after the 
death of top Democratic leaders in Baltimore the lesser chieftains met and their de¬ 
cision was announced as follows; “We intend to work as a group for the harmonious 
carrying on the party affairs until a leader naturally develops. A boss cannot be se¬ 
lected, he must grow naturally. Some one in the group eventually will be recognized 
as having most power and as the wisest boss in the management of the party. Others 
will defer to that individual and he naturally will become the leader.”—Ba/tw/ore 
Evening Sun, February 22, 1928. 

"Frank R. Kent, The Great Game of Politics (Copyright, 1923, Doublcday, Doran 
and Company, Inc.), p. i. 

" The attractiveness of election-day jobs declines in periods of full employment. In 
St. Louis County in 1954 the county election board, to man the polls, had to summon 
about 75 persons to duty under its power to compel citizens to serve as precinct elec¬ 
tion officials.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, August 3, 1954. 
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to his strength by continuous service to the voters of his precinct. Espe¬ 
cially" in the poorer neighborhoods he is likely to become a sort of social 
agency, distributing food to the needy and from time to time paying 
their rent and furnishing them with coal. W. S. Vare, Philadelphia Re¬ 
publican boss, boasted: 

In every precinct of the city there are two representatives of the Organiza¬ 
tion, elected directly at the Republican primaries and who are known as com¬ 
mitteemen. They maintain contacts with the voters and are at their beck and 
call for 24 hours of each day of the year. In time of stress the poor or other 
unfortunates always turn to these Organization representatives to assist them. 
It is they that see that the sick are cared for and that the poor arc provided 
for, and then even in death aid may be rendered. The Philadelphia Organization 
gives a real social service and one without red tape, and without class, religious, 
or color distinction.*'* 

In adilition to his social service work, the precinct executive serves as 
a bulTer between governmental agencies and the \"oters of his precinct. 

1 Ic steers the alien through the naturalization procedure. He aids in 
(d)taining private as well as governmental employment for the people 
of his precinct. He aids in contacts with public social agencies. He may 
sec the judge and attempt to mix mercy with justice. In all these relation¬ 
ships he may obtain treatment for his friends that amounts to favoritism, 
but in a substantial proportion of these services he is primarily a guide. 
Ciovcrnmcntal agencies arc so numerous and complex that the average 
citizen is bewildered and does not know to whom to apply for any given 
service. The precinct executive “knows the ropes” and can be of service 
even when no question of favoritism is involved. Yet when he can 
have the trallic ticket “lixed” he can create a great obligation to himself.^''’ 
By these means the working precinct executive can build a bloc of votes 
to be sw ung to the support of the organization slate in the primaries and 
mobilized for the party in the general election."*" 

( jcdulous students and luiropcans subscribe to the view that the United 
States is blanketed by boss-led party organizations that subsist at the 

“Quoted by 1 ), H. Kurtzman, Controlling Votes in Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 
19^?), p. 29. 

'■■’See 11 . F. Gosncll, Machine Politics: Chicago Model, chs. 3 and 4; Roy V. Peel, 
I'hi- Political Clubs of Nexv York City (New York: Putnam’s, 1935); Sonya Forthal, 
Cogichcels of Democracy, A Study of the Precinct Captain (New York: The William- 
I'rederick Press, 1946). 

.M.my are the talcs of prodigious feats of precinct leaders in swinging the voters 
as they wish. Kurt/man, for example, tells of two Philadelphia committeemen who 
liad been pardoned through the efforts of a man who subsequently became a candi¬ 
date for a judgeship. Out of gratitude to this man they delivered to him 450 of the 
460 votes cast in their division. For accounts of other like incidents, see Kurtzman, 
op. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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public trough and command a following of voters attachf:d to the party 
by a mixture of charity and chicanery. In some localities that sort of 
organization does exist. In others remnants of old-time organization re¬ 
main. In still others the organization is most attenuated. The executive 
director of the Republican national committee reported that in 1948, 357 
counties had no Republican chairman or vice-chairman and that 28,000 
or almost one-fourth of all precincts had no Republican leadership. In 
the same year in Oregon the Democrats liad operating organizations in 
only 13 of 36 counties. Nor are all of even the largest cities thoroughly 
organized. R. L. A 4 orlan reported in 1949 that in no Minneapolis ward “is 
there a party organization adequately covering every precinct the year 
round.” He says that “except in the weeks just preceding an important 
election, roughly loo of the 634 possible precinct captaincies will be 
unfilled and not over half the remainder are filled by active party workers 
who can be depended upon all the time.” ” 


Trends affecting party organization. Although we have no precise mea^ 
ures of the change, clearly over the past 50 years American party organi¬ 
zations have undergone radical alterations. Tightly managed state-wide 
party organization has become exceptional and has been largely replaced 
bv a fractionalized system of personal and factional cliques of profes¬ 
sionals within each party. Within cities and counties the same process of 
atomization has occurred, even though a few old-style ; 

Along with these changes the capacity of the party ‘’‘•g''"'"""';"‘' 7 , 
nominations has declined markedly, and primary ^ ' 7 ^ 

machines by upstarts recur. Politicians arc not disappearing, to be sure, 
but the manner of their organization and operation are changing, 
chinraluays have had their ups and downs but the Amencan party ma¬ 
chines havc^been undergoing secular changes rather than simply .suffering 
pe:"dic reverses. More'over^he situations with whic^rgan^ions^ 
work have also undergone alteration, which, in turn, affects both 

nature and the magnitudes of their consequences, have not been caretully 
studied, but they may be taken ^ ^, support organization 

workers has probably ‘ spoils system has not 

and the professionalization o p occasion are shot through 

with patronage abuses, but f iecurity is probably not what 

cohesion born of a shared anxiety about job security p y 

it was a half century ago. o. 

-City PoUrics: Free Style,” National Manicipal /ievieui, ,8 (.,«), pp. 48s-4»>. 
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Public welfare services now dwarf the old-time social services of the 
precinct captain and the ward boss. Some local machines have captured 
and converted the public welfare agencies to their purposes, but others 
have lost the battle to the professionals who man these new services. 7 he 
voter now may not look to the district leader for a bucket of coal but 
mav^ l)c concerned about how his Congressman votes on an amendment 
to the Social Security Act. 

Dependent populations that once constituted bulwarks of organization 
sncngtii have heconic far less numerous over the decades. After a gen- 
crntifjn or so education, cultural adaptation, economic advance create a 
new sort f>f population far less in need of the welfare services of the 
party and of its function of cushioning the relations of the group with 
a strange society. Pockets of manageable populations remain, Negroes in 
nortliern cities, for e.xamplc,^^ but the characteristics of the population 
on which urban machines supposedly most depended have been sub¬ 
stantially altered. 

The people are different; so are the modes of communication with 
them. And the newer media of communication gain in importance as 
sources of political intelligence and as means of political manipulation in 
parr because the people are ditferent. Hence, to an extent startling in its 
degree in some jurisdictions, the doorbell ringers have lost their function 
of mobilizing the vote to the public-relations experts, to the specialists in 
radio and television, and to others who deal in mass communications. 

A most striking illustration of the consequences of these changes occurred 
in the victory in 1951 of Rudolph Halley over the Democratic and Re¬ 
publican candidates for president of the Nexv York City council. Halley’s 
chief claim to fame w as his service as counsel for the Kefauver crime 
committee w hose dramatic hearings had been televised. 

I'he general adoption of the direct primary opened the road for dis¬ 
ruptive forces that gradually fractionalizxd the party organization. By 
permitting more effective direct appeals by individual politicians to the 
party membership, the primary system freed forces driving tow^ard the 
disintegration of party organizations and the construction of factions and 
cliques attached to the ambitions of individual leaders. The convention 
system compelled leaders to treat, to deal, to allocate nominations; the 
primary permits individual aspirants by one means or another to build 
a wider following within the party. In some jurisdictions the revolt 
against the party organization associated wdth the introduction of the 

‘"See John Aladigan, “The Durable Mr. Dawson of Cook County, Illinois,” The 
Reporter, Augicst 9, 1956. 

“■Sec Norton bong, “Party and Constitution,” Journal of Politics, 3 (1941), p. 203; 

11 . S. Innis, “ reclinohigy and Public Opinion in the United States,” Canadian Journal 
of Economies and Political Science, 17 (1951), pp. 1-24. 
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direct primary was so thoroughgoing that the party organs «cre for¬ 
bidden to support candidates for nomination in the primary. 

Counter-trends in organization. The recital of the long-term trends in 
party organization should not be taken to mean that professional pol¬ 
iticians arc disappearing or that they will disappear. Rather, the manner 
in which they organize to do their job is changing, the image ilwy seek 
to present to the public is changing, their mode of"operation is changing 
and the sorts of people who function as professionals are also undergoing 
modification. ® 

Of the changes in the manner of organization, perliaps the most strik¬ 
ing has been the fractionalization of integrated organization in rlic states 
and localities and tlie substitution of complexes of cliques of professionals 
grouped about individual leaders, a process which has proceeded in 
differing degrees in differing localities. Where organizations retain a 
semblance of unity greater attention is devoted to the promotion of pro¬ 
grams of public action. The organization undergoes a face lifting; good 
government is espoused as good politics, a transformation at times more 
than skin deep.'^^ 

Beyond such changes, in a few states new-stylc organizations have 
developed based more on common policy outlook and less on a common 
ambition for patronage. These organizations seem to have a way of grow¬ 
ing up outside the formal parry organization, whose form and manner 
of operation arc closely regulated by law. They also have in common 
an attempt to regain for the organized activists a determining voice in 
nominations, a reaction from experience with the direct primary, whose 
results often seem most erratic. 

In Wisconsin the “Republican voluntary committee” arose to champion 
the business outlook within the Republican party against the La Follette 
leadership. It developed an apparatus, including a convention, outside 
the formal, legally regulated organization which it controls. It controlled 
most major direct primary nominations. Presently a similar informal 
organizational structure developed among Democrats. Frank J. Sorauf 
comments on these organizations: 

Rising above all of the decentralizing forces in both voluntary committees 
is a great unifier—the common ideology. Party leaders in both parties share a 
common ideological allegiance that makes of them a homogeneous leadership 

“ For commentary in this vein, see Cabell Phillips, “Exit the Boss, Enter the Leader,” 
New York Times Magazine, April 15, 1956; R. L. Heilbroner, “Carmine G. DeSapio: 
The Smile on the Face of the Tiger,” Harper's Magazine, July, 1954; Frank Hawkins, 
“Lawrence of Pittsburgh: Boss of the ’aellon Patch,” Harper's Magazine, August, 
1956; Harvey Wheeler, “Yesterday’s Robin Hood: The Rise and Fall of Baltimore’s 
Trenton Democratic Club,” American Quarterly, 7 (1955L PP- 3}^~344* 
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group within each party. And it is this unity that the voluntary committees 
provide so much better than the statutory organization could. Motivated by a 
loyalty to principles, the party leaders are commonly servi^ anticipa¬ 

tion of personal gain from patronage or election to office. The coinmon 
idciflogVf therefore, provides a common goal, binds the various levels of the 
parry together, and makes for a certain degree of centralization. To the extent 
that this unified party outlook fosters like-thinking party candidates, the 
ideology works toward a party responsibility.’^ 

In California informal party organizations have developed outside the 
formal organization somewhat on the order of the Wisconsin pattern. 
Again a concern with nominations and a fairly high degree of policy 
homogeneity characterize the new organizations.'^- Whether these in¬ 
stances portend the shape of party reconstruction, they reflect e.vperi- 
mentation among politicians in a quest for a mode of action appropriate 
to the new circumstances. 

Popular Control of Party Organization 

Party organization, as was suggested, may usefully be conceived as the 
problem of arranging collaboration among the political activists, those 
w ho carry on the business of the party—recruiting and designating can- 
dulatcs and promoting their election. Party organization does not en¬ 
compass all activists nor arc all holders of posts in the organization ac¬ 
tivists. Business leaders, labor-union officials, editors, advertising men, 
suburl)an housewives and all types of persons may actually be included 
in the thin rank of activists within each party.'"*® Nor are the activists 
limited to any particular social class; they tend to be distributed over the 
spectrum of income and status. Yet among the activists the professional 

" ‘■l'.\rr;i-I,cir;il Parties in Wisconsin,” American Political Science Review, 48 (1954), 
pp. 601-704, ,it p. 703. 

Sec I high A. Bone, ‘‘New Party Associations in the West,” American Political 
Science Revieu\ 45 (1951), pp. 1115-29; Currin V. Shields, “A Note on Party Organ- 
i/.ition: The Democrats in California,” Western Political Quarterly, 7 (1954), pp. 673- 
6H3. 

Alfred de (Ir.i/ia remarks that in the West “. . . the Republicans have a great 
many individual supporters who belong to real estate organizations, publishers’ asso¬ 
ciations, insurance grtmps. Rotary, Kiwanis, and other fraternal organizations that 
function continually, and that, without breaking step with their routine operation, can 
convert themselves into political organizations. The transformation is often not a 
ct)nscious one. Indeed it may not even be a transformation at all. But society is like 
a giant spider web of communication and contacts, and Republicans tend to be sta¬ 
tioned at the centers of contact and communications with the society at large. As 
sparetime politicians, such contact-controllers and opinion leaders can easily bring to 
bear upon the political process their strong influences and political leadership.”--7'ibe 
Western Public (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1954), P- >84- 
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politicians, those holding office, those holding positions in the formal and 
informal party organization are most conspicuous.®^ 

Legal regulation of party organization. It may be more o; less inevitable 
that relatively small numbers of persons will make up the active elements 
of the party system. Perhaps in a democratic order, as in other orders 
power and influence gravitate into few hands. That professional pol¬ 
iticians, or a larger circle of activists, work together to put forward 
candidates, to proclaim their merits, and, often, to drag people to the 
polls to vote for them creates alternatives betw een which tlic electorate 
can choose. Paradoxically the operation of a democratic order depends on 
having some oligarchies about the premises seeking to grasp public office 
for one of their number. 

The cliques of people who make up party organi/aiions from time to 
time gained almost unlimited power in some states and cities. Such 
closely held power ran counter to the notions of popular democracy, and 
legislators set about to remedy the matter by bringing the party organi¬ 
zation under popular control. By the adoption of tlie direct primary, the 
organization was stripped of its most important function, that of nomina¬ 
tion. The party organization itself, consisting largely of self-appointed 
individuals, was made in varying ways popularly elective, on the supposi¬ 
tion that this mode of choice would make the organization responsive to 
the rank and file. 

With the conception that the Republican organization should act for 
all Republicans in the electorate or that the Democratic organization 
should serve as the agent for all Democrats, it perhaps followed that 
party officers should be chosen by the rank and file. T hat such a supposi¬ 
tion represents the behavioral realities may be doubted, for no matter 
how the party functionaries are formally chosen they tend to be more or 
less self-appointed. Most people have no concern about the party organi¬ 
zation. When party committeemen arc chosen by popular vote few 
people bother to express a choice. Ordinarily no contest develops for 
the posts and when it does develop cliques of professionals test their 
strength with only limited involvement of the rank and file. Not atypical 
were the elections of 301 state committeemen in Massachusetts in 1944 
and 1948. In 73 per cent of the elections only one name was on the ballot. 
In only two races were over 3,000 votes cast; in each district, judging 
by the general election vote, the potential partisan vote ranged to over 
30,000. In two-thirds of the elections of committeemen less than a thou¬ 
sand votes were polled. 

“See the study of organization in Elmira by Berelson and others. Voting (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Pre^s, 1956), ch. 8. 
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On the whole, the introduction of procedures for the popular control 
of party orffani/afion has scarcely made the organization more of an 
agent of the rank and file. That does not mean that party organizations 
are not responsite to the rank and file. Many means exist, apart from 
popular election of ward committeemen, to bring party organization and 
mass sentiment into a rough harmony. It is the hmsiness of the party 
acn’v’/.st.s to cstininfc the intensities and directions of popular sentiment, 
f'vcn rhougli the organization may be internally dictatorial, it must win 
elections to remain alive. Perhaps the problem may be one not so much 
of popular cfinrrol of party organization as it is of so arranging party 
structure that the activists can perform those functions essential for a 
well-ordered party government. 

Dcviocracy betu'eai rnther than •withm parties. Against the viewpoint 
that parties must be governed internally in a “democratic” fashion is to 
be set the notion that “democracy” is achieved by popular choice between 
parries. I'lie internal affairs may be, and perhaps have to be, oligarchical. 

To a degree this kind of situation prevails at the level of presidential 
politics. That there are presidential primaries must be conceded, but by 
and large the designation of candidates falls within the purview of the 
professionals and associated activists of each party. The electorate chooses 
l)ct\\ cen party candidates rather than among aspirants within each party, 
although the electorate is not without influence on the professionals even 
tliough its direct participation in nominations is limited. 

One of the difliculties of the doctrine of interparty, as against intra- 
parts', democracx' is that its application requires the existence of two 
parties. I'hat condition is not met in many states and localities. Unless 
intraparty democracy prevails the electorate has no choice. Yet it may 
well be that intraparty democracy tends to encourage the development of 
one-partyism and to make tlic politics of many states and cities, not a 
party politics, but a politics of factions, cliques, and individuals with 
.unorphous popvdar follow ings. 
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Party Machine as Interest Group 


In eari.ikr chapters the idea was put forward that organized inter¬ 
ests—business, labor, agriculture, religion, reform—are concerned nith 
the acquisition of political power and influence in order tliat they may 
promote public policy favorable to their interests. Political parties are 
differentiated from pressure groups; they, unlike pressure groups, nom¬ 
inate candidates who seek formal control of the government. In doing so, 
parties must appeal to the entire community rather tiian to a single inter¬ 
est. Yet in one respect the inner core of the party—the machine or the 
party organization—may be considered to be in the same category as a 
pressure group: like the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the 
party machine wants to bring about certain types of governmental action 
and to prevent others on questions of immediate concern to it. Though 
the party machine seeks many things from government, the end that 
excites the largest number of its members is public employment.* The 

^ Kurtzman reports that a Philadelphia ward leader remarked to a gathering of Re 
publican committeemen: “Every vote should go to the Organization candidates. The 
Organization must exist if you want jobs for yourselves and your friends. Every city 

381 
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organization may be considered, in effect, as a pressure group that desires 
to control the selection of as many public employees as possible and 
to control the distribution of other favors and perquisites in which mem¬ 
bers of the party hierarchy have an interest. The object of this chapter is 
to set out the principal matters with which the party machine is concerned 
as an interest group. 

The Patronage System 

'I'hc patronage sv'srcni may be viewed in several ways. From one angle 
it may i)e considered as the response of government to the demands of an 
interest group—the party machine—that desires a particular policy in 
the distribution of public jobs. That policy is phrased by the more moder¬ 
ate party men in some such terms as these: “Other things being equal, a 
party worker in our party should be appointed to public appointive 
oflicc.” I'he more extreme adherent of the spoils doctrine would omit 
the phrase “other things being e()ual.” 

The patronage sN’stcm may be considered, too, as a method of financing 
party activity. The operation of a party organization requires the services 
of many men and xsomen. Its social and friendly functions go on the 
year round; during campaigns, when literature must be distributed, 
electors canvassed, meetings organized, voters brought to the polls, and 
many other campaign chores done, the work reaches its peak. Although 
much of this work is performed by unpaid volunteers, their efforts are 
not adc(]viate. Indirectly, a considerable part of party expenses is met 
by the public treasury, and the chief means of devoting public funds to 
party support is through the appointment of party workers to public 
office. 

From still another viewpoint the patronage system, with its rotation 
in office, has been considered as a means of filling offices that is peculiarly 
in keeping w ith democratic theory. Andrew Jackson was the great pro¬ 
ponent of this conception of the system. He argued: 

d'hcrc arc, perhaps, few men who can for any great length of time enjoy 
office and power without being more or less under the influence of feelings 
unfavorable n> the faithful discharge of their public duties. Their integrity 
may be pn)of against improper considerations immediately addressed to them¬ 
selves, but they are apt to acquire a habit of looking with indifference upon the 
public interests and of tolerating conduct from which an unpracticed man 
would revolt. Office is considered as a species of property, and government 
rather as a means of promoting individual interests than as an instrument 

and county otfiec from \\.iyor down should be occupied by Organization men. We 
must have tlic county otiiecs so that we may be able to give jobs to the political work¬ 
ers and to our constituents.”—dfetfcodr of Controlling Votes in Philadelphia (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1935), p. 25. 
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created solely for the service of the people. Corruption in some and in others 
a perversion of correct feelings and principles divert government from its 
legitimate ends, and make it an engine for the support of the few at the expense 
of the many. The duties of all public officers are, or at least admit of being 
made, so plain and simple that men of intelligence may rca<Iily qualify them¬ 
selves for their performance; and I cannot but believe that more is lost by the 
long continuance of men in office than is generally to be gained by their ex¬ 
perience. 1 submit, therefore, to your consideration whether the efficiency of 
the government would not be promoted, and official industry and integrity 
better secured, by a general extension of the law which limits appointments 
to four years. 

Because of his expression of this doctrine, Jackson is generally given 
more credit than he deserves for the introduction of the spoils system, 
whose roots antedated Jackson. “It is admitted now that President Jeffer¬ 
son removed about the same proportion of officeholders as did Jackson, 
and further that the principles governing his removals were essentially 
the same as Jackson’s,” says E. M. Ericksson. He concludes: “If one would 
be just in his estimate he must admit that the development of the spoils 
system was a gradual process for which no one man or administration can 
be blamed.” ^ 

Pressure 07 i executives for appointments. However the system started, it 
has been the source of continued pressure on Presidents, department heads, 
governors, and others in executive positions to make appointments. 
President Polk, for example, in January, 1847 recorded in his diary that 
many persons had called to see him on “the contemptible business of 
seeking office for themselves or their friends.” He felt that in making 
appointments he was unable to rely on the recommendations of Congress¬ 
men and others of “high station” who imposed on him and induced him 
“to make bad appointments.” ® 

Succeeding Presidents were subjected to the same demands. In Cleve¬ 
land’s first Administration the demands on his time by office seekers was 
so great that he announced he would no longer “grant interviews to those 
seeking public positions or their advocates.” A large part of his time 
during the first eight months of his term had been devoted to the consid¬ 
eration of applications for office. The public welfare, he thought, required 
that “the time of the President should be differently occupied.” ^ 

In the present century the pressure on the President for appointments 

*“Thc Federal Civil Service under President Jackson,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Reviewy 13 (1927), pp. 517-540, 

* Allan Nevins (ed.), Polk, The Diary of a President, 1845-1849 (New York: Long¬ 
mans, Green, 1929), pp. 183-184. 

‘Allan Nevins (ed.). Letters of Grover Cleveland, 7850-1908 (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1933), pp. 88-89. 
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has been reduced hv^ civil service legislation hut it has by no means been 
eJiminared, Janies A. h'arley described the movement of would-be office¬ 
holders on Washington following the Democratic victory in 1932: 

I had anticipated cpiitc a rush of deserving patriots who were willing to help 
F. I). R. carry the burden. But, to be frank, I had never had the slightest con- 
cepri»)n of what was about to happen. They swarmed in and flocked in by 
the hundreds and thousands until it seemed as though they must have been 
arriving by special trainloads. . . . For two or three months I was compelled 
to hand over the running of the Post Office Department to my worthy as- 
sistanrs.-"* 

(.'//stows i// patro/zage distr/ln/tion. Though the party seeks to control 
appointments to public place, party organization consists of dispersed 
anil loosely linked centers of power. That internal skeleton of party be¬ 
comes starkly apparent as one observes the distribution of jobs. Nice cal¬ 
culations of strength and status must be made in the allocation of patron¬ 
age among claimants for recognition, and precautions must be taken to 
assure clearance w ith those whose status in the party suffices to command 
that they be consulted on particular appointments. 

The statutes vest authority to make appointments in the President and 
heads of departments and agencies. Fhe management of patronage requires 
that arrangements be established for consultation with party functionaries 
in the evercise of this authority. Fhc problems of patronage administration 
revolve around the determination of whom to consult and around the allo¬ 
cation of patronage among those who.se recommendations are entitled to 
be gi\en weight. In large measure the problem of allocation distills down 
to one of division of the spoils among the party’s Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Ordinarily the chairman of the national committee of the President’s 
party serves as a center for the distribution of patronage.® In Eisenhower’s 
first Administration, for example, the White House directed the Repub¬ 
lican national chairman to receive applications sponsored by Republican 
Senators, Representatives, and state leaders and to transmit them to the 
appointing agencies. 1 he departments and agencies were instructed to 
report to the committee each month on vacancies and to give it weekly 

’‘Ih'biiul the Ballots (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1938), pp. 216-227. 

N.uion.]! ch.iirnicn become annoyed when the President makes appointments with¬ 
out ele.u-.mce through org.mi/ation channels. F.d Flynn, Democratic national chairman 
in 1940, touiul th.ir Rooseielt had m.tdc appointments of persons neither cleared with 
nor .iccept.ible to st.itc org.mi/.ations. This, Hynn told the President, “caused great 
unh.ippiness .md .mimosity throughout the party.” The President did not always keep 
his promise to clear appointments with Flynn, which, Flynn says, caused him “a 
great deal of distress."—}’o//Vc the Boss (New York: Viking, 1947), p. 162. 
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reports on positions filledJ The existence of such a patronage channel 
incidentally permits the maintenance of central records of appointments 
‘charged against individual Senators and Representatives, information 
useful in dealing with those who complain of their treatment in the dis¬ 
tribution of patronage. 

By custom certain classes of patronage posts have been assigned to 
Senators and Representatives of the President’s party. Senators have 
asserted, under the prerogative of senatorial courtesy, control of appoint¬ 
ments requiring senatorial confirmation to posts in their states, with cer¬ 
tain concessions to Representatives. The Senators of the President’s party, 
more usually the senior Senator if there are two, exercise a controlling 
voice in patronage appointments to other federal posts with responsibilities 
over the entire state. On the other hand. Representatives of the President’s 
party may expect to be recognized in appointments to patronage posts 
within their own districts.** Thus, both Senators and Representatives seek 
to control those posts most closely connected witli tlicir own political 
fortunes, those in their own states and districts w hich they w ish to be 
filled, if not by friends, at least not by their enemies. When tlic allocations 
have been made to Senators and Representatives of the President’s party, 
there remain positions in offices located in states and districts represented 
in Congress by the minority party. For such places, the state and local 
organizations of the President’s party most often make recommendations, 
although for such positions the President enjoys some discretion in the 
recognition of a patronage referee.® 

In his recommendations the Senator or Representative may exercise 
his own discretion or he may be merely the terminal point of a chain of 

^The White House memorandum to the agency heads observed: ‘‘A government 
position for a loyal Republican of proven ability to do a better job of government will 
thus earn votes of confidence next November and in 1956.” 'I'he memo, issued in 1954, 
also stated that “Personal patronage resulting from highly personalized recruiting by 
certain uncooperative personnel people who are not in sympathy with this Adminis¬ 
tration has resulted in a terrific loss of opportunity to recruit ijualified loyal Republi¬ 
cans.”—Quoted by H. Hollander, Crisis in the Civil Service (Washington: Current 
Issues, 1955), p. 87. 

*‘For an example of a precise formulation of the division between Senators and 
Representatives, see the agreement signed by the Democratic Senators and Representa¬ 
tives from Texas in 1933, which is quoted in the first edition of this book at pp. 306- 
307. The Senators controlled all posts requiring confirmation, judges, U.S. attorneys, 
marshals, internal revenue collectors, customs officers, and postmasters in their home 
cities. With these and certain other exceptions, to each Representative went control 
of all appointments in his district. 

•See Harvey C. Mansfield, “Political Parties, Patronage, and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment Service” in The Federal Government Service (New York: The American 
Assembly, 1954). For practice under McKinley, see J. L. Bristow. Fraud and Politics 
at the Turn of the Century (New York: Exposition Press, 1952), pp. 36 and 63. 
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endorsement that reaches down the party hierarchy. An action of the 
latter type would he a recommendation for an appointment that originated 
with a county cliairrnan, cleared the office of state chairman and that of 
the national cf>mmirrccman, and eventually reached the state’s Senator 
who processed it through the national committee. When this sort of 
procedure operates in its pure form, the power of appointment, for at 
least certain types of posts, in fact rests in the lower levels of the 
organization. 

Although to a degree the distribution of patronage becomes bureaucra¬ 
tized with fairly clear understandings about who is entitled to what, 
vexing problems always remain for the President, the national chairman, 
and other national leaders. Save for a few renegades, the party’s Senators 
and Representatives have to be taken care of, but in states and districts 
with no party representation in Congress decisions must often be made 
about w hich party factions or leaders to recognize as patronage referees. 
'I'hc I'isenhow cr Administration had to decide w hich Republican organ¬ 
izations in southern states to recognize and what to do for the Eisenhower 
Democrats. When the state chairman and the national committeeman 
become embroiled in disputes over w ho gets what, the problem reaches 
the door step of the national chairman.'** Or the national leadership must 
make a choice between battling state factions, one of which may claim 
to be the true ally of the national Administration. Or special solutions 
must be contriveil for special circumstances: during the first Eisenhower 
Administration, I homas E. Dewey had a veto over federal appointments 
in New \’ork State. Recommendations went up the organization ladder 
in the normal manner, but Dewey could block the appointment of any 
person unacceptable to him. The theory was that he w'as entitled to check 
appointments that might undermine his position as Republican leader in 
the state, an arrangement entirely unsatisfactory in Republican circles 
hostile to Dewey. 

Patronage problems press most heavily upon the Administration of a 
party that has been out of power, and the management of patronage has 
wide ramifications both for the conduct of the government and for the 
nature of the party. Arrangements w ith Senators and Representatives may 
bear on the succc.ss of the legislative program." Then, too, the system of 

‘"For example, in 1949 the New Jersey state ch.Hrman and his faction of the state 
party importuned Democratic national chairman \V. Al. Boyle, Jr., to give “due 
recoj^nition” to recommendations made through the state chairman and thereby to 
break the patronage monopoly of Frank Hague, the national committeeman and de¬ 
feated mayor of Jersey City. 

" .\ recurrent practice is for a new Administration to withhold patronage in the 
early sr.tges until the legislative program is well underway, a technique calculated to 
enlist legislators in the Administration's cause. 
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clearances within the party organization over the country may be em¬ 
ployed, within limits, to give aid and comfort to adherents to the Presi¬ 
dent’s faction of the party. 

Pressure groups and patronage. In their strivings to control appointments 
to higher posts, Senators, Representatives, and party functionaries not 
infrequently serve as fronts for pressure groups witli w hich their political 
fortunes are associated. The objective may be not so much to reward 
service to the party as to control future policy to the benefit of groups 
allied with the party generally or with a wing of it. The airlines have an 
interest in the members of the Civil Aeronautics Board; the natural gas 
and power corporations are not indifferent to the membership of the 
Federal Power Commission; the railroads have a concern about the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission. Organizations with a varied membership, 
such as the NAM, may maneuver informally to influence even cabinet 
appointments. Organizations with a narrower and homogeneous member¬ 
ship have a direct interest in lesser posts. “So the mine w^orkers concentrate 
on the chief of the Bureau of Mines, the real estate people on the FHA, 
the commercial banks on the Comptroller of the Currency and the Federal 
Reserve Board, the savings and loan league on the Home Loan Bank Board, 
the airlines on the Civil Aeronautics Board, and so on.” 

State and city patronage procedures. The procedures for the allocation 
of patronage by city and state organizations vary, but, as with federal 
patronage, the pattern of operation tends to be influenced by the charac¬ 
ter of the organization and in turn affects the character of the organiza¬ 
tion. In a state or city with an atomized party the patronage of each 
department or agency is apt to be used to strengthen the personal follow¬ 
ing of the head of the agency concerned. As the organization becomes 
more unified, the tendency seems to be to bring all patronage into a single 
pool and to develop a systematic procedure for its allocation among the 
principal party functionaries. In Chicago, for example, the patronage 
appears to be largely in the hands of the ward committeemen, the number 
of jobs under the control of each varying with the population of the 
ward, with the ramifications of the committeeman’s power beyond his 
ward lines, and with the esteem in which he is held by the higher party 
leaders.^^ 

“ Mansfield, op. cit.^ p. io6. 

“Patrick Nash, chairman of the Cook County Democratic Committee, made the 
following statement after the election of Edwaid J. Kelly as mayor of Chicago by the 
city council in 1933: “Before Mr. Kelly v^as definitely selected he promised that all 
iobs be filled through the ward committeemen. V/e all want jobs. But I knew that 
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Cost of patronafre. The stake of party machines in the game of politics 
throiigli their control over patronage appointments has not been estimated 
in any accurnte u a\', but certainly the annual cost runs into the millions. 
In 1932 Raymond AI(dey estimated that “roughly half” the cost of support 
of r/ic magistrates’ courts of New York City at that time w ent “either to 
political work or to utter waste and inefficiency.” In May, 1933 the 
New A'ork Civil Service Reform Association found that the annual pay 
for positions exempt from civil service requirements in New York City 
“w as only $7,000,000, but alniut half of this sum [represented! sheer waste 
of public funds.” Most of the exempt positions were “passed around to 
the district leaders and their henchmen.” In 1937 Professor Pollock 
found that in Michigan the annual turnover of public employees, owing 
to the patronage system in the main, was 25 per cent. He estimated the 
annual cost of breaking in new' employees at around half a million dollars.^® 
I'he cost of the patronage system is not to be measured by the salaries 
of incflicicnt employees alone. 'I'heir errors may be extremely costly. For 
example, a (.hicago building inspector, appointed through party channels, 
inspected a w ater tank atop a building. The 4o,ooo-gall()n tank later col¬ 
lapsed ajul fell through six floors of the building, killing five men and 
injuring six others enroute. 'Fhe inspector’s testimony before the coroner’s 
jury follows: 

Q. I low' long have you been a building inspector? A. Nine months. 

Q. What w ere you before that? A. 1 was a malt salesman. 

Q. Wlieii you were made a l}uilding inspector did you know anything about 
the work? .\. No. I didn't know' anything about it. 

(J. When did you inspect the building and the tank? A. It was in January. 

Q. Dill yt)U find anything wrong with the tank? A. No. It looked all right 
me. 

tiij \\ .ud eommitteenian wants a job at the expense of another ward committeeman or 
ot the t.isp.iyers. I'or that re.eson there will be no one chasing Mr. Kelly around. All 
applications will eome through the ward committeemen.” 

"Raymond Aloley, Ttihiines of tbc I*eoplc (New Haven; Yale University Press, 

igt:), p. :<')?. 

'•‘I'dorts of the I.a Guardia administration in New York City to wipe out certain 
unessential county oflices were blocked by the party organization. “I'he county 
oUices contain 814 exempt positions which arc used for the most part for rewarding 
political henchmen. The city pays to this group of 834 exempt employees $2,300,000 
a year. Since they arc nearly all chosen by the direct orders of county and district 
political leaders, the city is in effect sustaining the political machine by feeding its 
oflicers."- New York City Cotnmissioncr of Accounts, Investigating City Government 
in the I.a (inarJia Administration (1937), p. 9. 

'"J. K. Pollock, “I he Cost of the Patronage System,” The Annals, 189 (1937), pp. 
29-H. 

Chicaiio iribnne, June 2, 1934. 
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Q. Are you in a position to know whether it was all right or not’ A No 
I’m just the same as you or anybody else who might inspect it. ' ’ 

Q. Did you inspect the anchor plates? A. Well, I looked at them. 

It is not to be concluded that all appointees who owe their jobs to the 
party organizations are unfitted for office. Many persons of ability, indus¬ 
try, and loyalty to the public weal become public servants through party 
channels and remain permanently, to serve wdiatcvcr party comes to 
power. They are overshadowed in public attention by such individuals as 
the building inspector whose disarming testimony has been quoted and by 
such rollicking cases as the minority registrar of tlic Baltimore Board of 
Supervisors of Elections. A patronage-starved Republican organization 
in 1941 and 1942 was so hard pressed for jobs that this $3,000 place was 
filled by a series of Republican ward executives. One would serve for a 
month, resign, and be replaced by another. Republican leaders defended 
tlie arrangement as a means of avoiding the evils of long continuance in 
office.^” 

Political Neutralization of the Civil Service 

The existence of a large body of civil employees of federal, state, and 
local governments active in support of the party in power supposedly 
tips the scales in favor of the party that controls the electioneering activ¬ 
ities of these employees. Often the party in power is tempted to improve 
on this advantage by increasing tlie number of patronage employees. Al¬ 
though the party out of power cannot support its workers from the public 
treasury, it commands the services of workers eager to obtain office as 
a result of future victory. And the hungry sometimes work harder than 
the well fed. 

Whichever party wins, the public pays the cost of the patronage system. 
For this and other reasons there has been a persistent effort, to a degree 
successful, to remove the public employee from partisan activity. By 
political neutralization of the government service, technical merit may 
be established as the ba.sis for the selection of public employees. 'I he forces 
contending for political power will no longer need to form alliances with 
machines consisting primarily of public employees; and the control of 
government may be shifted from party to party without the disruption 
of the public service attendant upon large-scale turnover in subordinate 
administrative positions. 

The neutralization of the civil service requires that the civil servant 
serve with equal loyalty whatever party is in power. Permanence of tenure 
of office is in one respect a condition of, in another, a consequence of, 

^Baltimore Sun, April 13, 1942. 
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political neutrality. Political neutrality is an essential condition precedent 
to permanence of tenure, since no party can be expected to retain in the 
public employ individuals who have actively campaigned against it. On 
the other hand, when civil servants refrain from active participation in 
electoral campaigns, the government of the day may be stronger in its 
clforts to resist the demands of party workers that a clean sweep be made 
of rhe administrative services to provide places for those who have loyally 
served tlie party. 

Ponilcton Act of 1883. The principal type of public policy to neutralize 
politically the great mass of administrative employees of government has 
been so-called “civil service” or “merit system” law s. The Pendleton Act 
of 18H3 created the Federal Civil Service Commission and provided for 
recruitment of persons to fill positions in the “classified service” by com¬ 
petitive examination. By classified service was meant the aggregate of 
positions covered by the legislation; those positions outside the classified 
service remain subject to the patronage system. In the excluded class of 
positions were such offices as United States marshal, collector of internal 
revenue, federal district attorney, and (with modifications from time to 
rime) postmasters. Since 1883 the scope of the classified service has grad¬ 
ually been increased, w ith the defenders of the patronage system fighting 
a slow ly losing battle.'” 

A corollary of appointment through competitive examination and ten¬ 
ure during good behavior is neutrality in political campaigns. In practice 
political neutrality has been difficult to enforce, but the tendency in the 
federal service has been to make more stringent the rules against partisan 
activity by employees in the classified service. The original rule of the 
Civil Service Commission provided; “No person in the said service shall 
use his official authority or influence either to coerce the political action 
of any person or body or to interfere with any election.” Apparently this 
rule did not adequately cover the situation, for President Cleveland in 1886 
issued an executive order exhorting federal officeholders to refrain from 
“obtrusive partisanship.” When Theodore Roosevelt was a member of the 
United Stares Cavil Service Commission, he observed e.xcessive partisan¬ 
ship among federal employees and was moved to w'ritc for the 1894 annual 
report of the commission: 

A man in the classified service has an entire right to vote as he pleases, and 
to cxprc.ss privately his opinions on all political subjects; but he should not take 
any active part in political management or in political campaigns, for precisely 
the same reasons that a judge, an army officer, a regular soldier, or a policeman 

"‘For an account of the civil service reform movement, see F. M. Stewart, The 
NatioiiA Civil Service Reform Leasee (.Austin: University of Texas Press, 1929). 
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is debarred from taking such an active part. It is no hardship ,o a man to re¬ 
quire this. It leaves hirn free to vote, think and speak privately as he chooses 
but it prevents him while in the service of the whole public, from turning his 
official position to the benefit of one of the parties in which the Nvhole public 
is divided; and in no other way can this be prevented. 

Almost the same language was used in 1907 when the rules under the 
Civil Service Act were amended to provide: “Persons who by the provi¬ 
sions of these rules are in the competitive classified service, w hile retaining 
the right to vote as they please and to express their opinions on all political 
subjects, shall take no active part in political management or in political 
campaigns.” 20 In the application of the rule against taking “active part 
in political management or in political campaigns,” fine distinctions have 
to be made between what is and what is not permissible behavior by a 
civil servant. He may express his views “privately” but not in public places 
or by the publication of a letter or article in favor of any party or candi¬ 
date. He may make political contributions but only to persons not in 
the service of the United States and to them only “voluntarily.” He may 
be a member of a political club but not one of its officers; he may not 
be a candidate for elective office; he may attend a political convention as 
a spectator but not as a member; he must not wear campaign badges or 
buttons. 

Hatch Act. In 1939 Congress, in the Hatch Act, broadened the application 
of the rule of political neutrality. The rules under the Civil Service Act 
affected only the classified service and left a substantial number of un¬ 
classified employees free to engage in political activities. The Hatch Act 
declared it 

. . . unlawful for any person employed in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government, or any agency or department thereof, to use his official autliority 
or influence for the purpose of interfering with an election or affecting the 
result thereof. No officer or employee in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government, or any agency or department thereof, shall take any active part 
in political management or in political campaigns. All such persons shall retain 
the right to vote as they may choose and to express their opinions on all political 
subjects and candidates. 

Specified policy-forming officials, such as the President, the Vice- 
President, the heads and assistant heads of departments, and other high 
officials whose business it is to make and defend governmental decisions 
are excluded from the prohibition of political activity. The effect of the 

“For a full account of the evolution of federal policy, see Wei-kiung Chen, The 
Doctrine of Civil Service Neutrality in Par y Conflicts in the United States and Great 
Britain (Chicago: University of Chicago Libraries, lithoprinted, 1937). 
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Hatch Act was to extend to most employees outside the classified service 
the rules that have long governed those in the classified service.^^ 

Quite apart from legislative taboos on patronage, the assumption by the 
government of technical functions requiring the services of professional 
classes has made it “bad” politics for the party to apply the patronage 
system to many departments and agencies. Although Congressmen, for 
example, often bring pressure on administrative officers to appoint loyal 
party workers as clerks, stenographers, messengers, or other routine 
workers, they will keep hands off the professional and expert groups. 
Such a rule is not universally followed, but the extent of its observance 
indicates a recognition by political leaders that it is not to their interest 
to use a certain class of positions to reward party workers. 

Federal patronage after When the Republican Administration came 
into power after the election of 1952, it faced a demand from the party 
ranks for patronage and was confronted by a public service that had 
been largely blanketed under the civil service laws by preceding Presi¬ 
dents. A favorite topic of discussion at sessions of the Republican national 
committee s\'as the shortage of patronage, and the Republican Senate 
policy committee grumbled about appointments without consultation 
with the Senate and the imposition of requirements by the Administration 
that matle ilescrving Republicans ineligible.-^ President Eisenhower met 
the situation by removing from the classified service about 134,000 posi¬ 
tions. By no means all the holders of these positions were replaced by Re¬ 
publicans, but the list w as combed for positions that might be transferred 
to Schcilule C, a category of positions to be filled without regard to formal 
merit procedures, d'he contention was that certain types of appointments 
should be made at the discretion of the heads of administrative agencies 
in order that they might fulfill their responsibilities. That view had, to 
be sure, a degree of validity, l)ut it could also be used to justify the re¬ 
placement of competent and loyal career personnel by deserving Repub¬ 
licans,-'* 

I'or ilctailcil interpretations and an impression of the types of violations proceeded 
against under the 1 latch Act, see United States Civil Service Commission, Hatch Act 
Decisions (\\ ashingtoit: (Jovernment Printing Office, 1949). See also Ferrel Heady, 
“I he H.uch Act Decisions,” Atnencan Political Science Review, 41 (1947), pp. 687- 
699; r. 1). W’ormuth, ” Hie Hatch Act Cases,” Western Political Quarterly, i (1948), 
pp. 165-17^. 

" Senator Aiken of Vermont observed that he was getting “sick of’ the Administra¬ 
tion “setting up tpialifications” for appointees “that only Democrats can meet.” 

“The N.uional Federation of Federal Fmployecs saw the existence of “a shocking 
willingness” in high quarters “to give an aura of sanctity to acts of outright spoils- 
manship.”—Quoted by Hollander, op. cit., p. 6. 
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Lmiitations on state and local employees. Parallel to the federal enactments 
has been a trend toward the adoption of the competitive method for re¬ 
cruitment to state and municipal offices, along with accompanying limita¬ 
tions on partisan activity. State and local rules against the participation of 
civil servants in political campaigns have been less effective than the fed¬ 
eral regulations.-^ In some states and municipalities stringent rules of 
neutrality in politics are consistently ignored. Only about a score of states 
have civil service commissions or like agencies that conduct competitive 
examinations for the selection of most state employees. Much less move¬ 
ment toward the substitution of merit for patronage has occurred in the 
counties, while about 40 per cent of the cities of from 10,000 to 100,000 
population have no civil service system. 

In all states and localities a large group of employees has been brought 
under the merit system by conditions attached to federal grants. The most 
significant group affected by such requirements consists of state and 
local employees in charge of state programs of public assistance and em¬ 
ployment security. A 1939 amendment to the Social Security Act provided 
that after January i, 1940 all state agencies in these fields should, as a 
condition of receiving federal grants, make provision for “the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of personnel standards on a merit basis.” 

Congress has also, by its leverage through federal subsidies, extended 
the limitations on political activity of the Hatch Act to a substantial num¬ 
ber of state and local employees. The relevant 1940 statutory provision 
reads as follows: 

No officer or employee of any State or local agency whose principal em¬ 
ployment is in connection with any activity which is financed in uIkjIc or in 
part by loans or grants made by the United States or by any Federal agency 
shall (i) use his official authority or influence for the purpose of interfering 
with an election or a nomination for office, or affecting the result thereof, or 
(2) directly or indirectly coerce, attempt to coerce, command, or advise any 
other such officer or employee to pay, lend, or contribute any part of his 
salary or compensation or anything else of value to any party, committee, 
organization, agency, or person for political purposes. No such officer or 
employee shall take any active part in political management or in political 
campaigns. All such persons shall retain the right to vote as they may choose 
and to express their opinions on all political subjects and candidates. 

If the state authorities fail to remove from office a person found by the 
United States Civil Service Commission to have violated the act, a sum 
equivalent to two years’ compensation of the violator is deducted from 
grants to the state concerned. The Civil Service Commission has made 

“For a detailed description of practice^ in one patronage-ridden state, see H. O. 
Waldby, The Patronage Systetn in Oklahoma (Nonnan; The Transcript Co., 1950). 
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findings and issued orders in a few such cases to the accompaniment of 
strident protests about states’ rights and the constitutional privilege of the 
individual to participate in politics. Following the pattern of the federal 
legislation a goodly number of states and cities adopted laws and ordi¬ 
nances popularly known as “little Hatch Acts.” 

There is sonic doubt about the efficacy of a limitation on political 
activity that is not accompanied by permanence of tenure and opportunity 
for a career in the administrative service. The affected state and local 
employees, Senator Thomas pointed out in the debate on the extension of 
the I latch Act, “remain patronage employees. . . . Their tenure of office 
depends upon the success of their party at successive elections.” Others 
may campaign, he said, “for the sole purpose of succeeding the Hatch 
mures in office.” When an employee knows that if his party loses the elec¬ 
tion he will lose liis job, the temptation to engage in political activity in 
violation of the law is great.^*’ 

Long-run trends in patronage. During the past half century the proportion 
of the public service selected bv patronage and the proportion of public 
employees aeri\ e in party \\ ork have declined. The impact of merit svs- 
tem laws, the rise of professionalism in the public service, the increasing 
reliance on technical personnel have all taken their toll. Furthermore, the 
era of full employment after World War II and the changing conditions 
ot private employment greatly reduced the appeal of public employment. 
Often the problem of tlie public administrator became one of attracting 
sufficient personnel to man the public service rather than one of warding 
()1F unc|ualified applicants carrying party endorsement. 

\ ct the patronage system remains, as it must, but to what extent is an¬ 
other question. A marked shrinkage of the patronage pool has occurred in 
the federal service. President Truman even succeeded, after a warm fight 
with the Senate, in transferring the collectors of internal revenue to the 
career service. Among states and localities the situation differs. In some 

“The consequences of such legislation arc illustrated by the following news story: 
“Mary Carrol . . . yesterday became the fourth municipal employee to resign from a 
post on the Republican I'own Committee because of the ‘little Hatch Act.’ She has 
been vice chairman of the 27th Ward for 12 years. . . . She is matron in the women’s 
comfort station in Cluirch Street.”—Nc-u; Haven Courier-}onrnal, May 31, 1951. 

“ I hc prohibition of party activity by the public employees, it should be noted, by 
no means eliminates the party’s patronage problems. A goodly number of posts must 
be filled as each party comes into power and the allocation of these jobs raises all the 
problems of due recognition of deserving partisans. A federal judgeship, for example, 
even though its occupant need never make another campaign speech, is highly valued 
both for its prestige and as a retreat from the uncertainties of politics. A vacancy on 
the bench excites the ambitions of those who have served their party well. 
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cities almost the entire municipal service consists of persons who gained 
their positions through party channels and who devote a portion of their 
rime to the work of the party machine. In a few cities, at the other ex¬ 
treme, the number of patronage employees is extremely smalt. Some states 
have developed civil services that serve loyally and iiupartiallv wliatever 
party is in power and refrain from partisan aitivity; other states have an 
almost completely new set of employees, outside the federally protected 
departments, when a new party comes into power. 

Diverse Party Spoils 

A loyal organization man may find ample reward in a public job. Vet 
the organization seeks jobs for more than the sake of the job itself. Control 
of place may bring also to the organization control of powerful sanctions 
in the administration of law to reward its friends or to penalize its op¬ 
ponents. The party as a whole must concern itself ^\ ith broad questions 
of public policy; the party machine is more likely to worry about the 
thousands of decisions that may affect an individual for better or worse. 
C 3 fficials from a police patrolman to a cabinet member have w ithin their 
discretionary decision questions of most immediate concern to the indi¬ 
vidual. Party organization leaders often take a lively interest in these deci¬ 
sions; they may be made to aid or injure members and friends of the 
organization. 

To catalogue the types of decisions in which party organizations may 
interest themselves would requi»c a listing of most activities of govern¬ 
ment. For the moment attention may be concentrated on types of public 
spoils that often serve about the same function as jobs in rew arding organ¬ 
ization members and supporters. In the spending, managing, and con¬ 
trolling of public moneys and property many actions other than appoint¬ 
ments to jobs may be converted to the purposes of the party organi- 
zation.2^ 

Judicial spoils. In all political organizations lawyers arc to be found in 
prominent positions, and in some localities those affiliated w ith the dom¬ 
inant party machine are favored in appointments by the courts of masters 
in chancery, receivers, trustees, and other judicial functionaries. The 
board of managers of the Chicago Bar Association reported in 1934: 

“^H. F. Gosnell reports, for example, that in Chicago: “Of the seven Democratic 
ward committeemen who were not employed by some governmental agency in 1928, 
three were in occupations which enabled them to have many dealings with public au¬ 
thorities. One was in the sewer contracting business; the second was in a law firm 
which had many political ramifications; and the third was in the insurance business. 
Machine Politics; Chicago Model (Chicago- University of Chicago Press, 1937b P* 4 ®* 

“Report by the Board of Managers, Chicago Bar Association, February i, 1934. 
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Recently, in exercising their discretion in the appointment of masters, cer¬ 
tain judges have deferred to the wishes of politicians. The appointment of a 
master in chancer\’ as one of the political spoils belonging to a successful 
party, regardless of the qualifications of the master, is a subversion of the judi¬ 
cial powers of the court. As a result of this system, many masters in chancery 
have been nominated by politicians and appointed by the courts, who are 
wholly unfit tf) perform the functions required of them. 

Similar comments would be applicable to such appointments in many 
other localities; the federal district courts, too, have not been free from 
like practices. The large, sometimes exorbitant, fees drawn by receivers 
and similar officers acting in a fiduciary capacity under the supervision 
of courts make these appointments especially desirable to the legal lights 
of the party machine. 

I\jliticnl contracts. Urban machines are likely to have several contractf)rs 
occupying important posts in the organization; frequently the contractor 
may itot be a district leader or a ward committeeman but a silent and 
inconspicuous member of the organization. Contracts for public works 
may ilow to the organization contractors, often at unreasonable figures. 
In turn, tlte contractor may use a part of his profits to aid the party ma¬ 
chine in financing its campaigns.-'* The many jobs available on public 
works incidentally furnish an opportunity to allocate employment to the 
adherents of the machine. Supplies for public agencies may likewise be 
purchased from firms controlled by members of the organization. Firms 
providing services or materials on occasion pay a “commission” to an 
influential political leader, some of which may (or may not) benefit the 
party cause. Procurement officers may take special precautions lest con¬ 
tracts go to firms reputed to be associated with the opposition.*^'* Almost 
every major locality has its contracting firms that are commonly regarded, 
sometimes correctly, as “Democratic” or “Republican” concerns. Modern 
reform mox ements and the general improvement in the quality of public 
administration have reduced greatly the grossness of spoils in contracts 
and purchasing. The “organization” contractor often has advantage in 
obtaining aw ards, but he is more likely to do approximately what he is 
paid for than he was a few decades ago. 

“ 1 Ills rcput.iblc firm i)f ;irchitccts received $778,000 on four contracts awarded in 
the W alker administration, and in one case was st) bold as to charge a $10,000 con¬ 
tribution to the Democratic organization on its books as an expense item for work on 
Uiker’s Island Penitentiary under the bookkeeping title ‘Work in progress, job 394— 
Riker's Island Penitentiary.’ ”—New York City Commissioner of Accounts, Investi- 
gatinfi City Government in the La Guardia Administration (1937), p. 132. 

""On a contract award delayed until the Republican national chairman could be 
assured tliat the bidiling firm was not a “New Deal outfit,” see Christian Science 
Monitor, Oct. 19, 22, 1956. 
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Real estate purchase: ^^Honest grafts The purchase of real estate for 
public improvements has furnished opportunity for members of the upper 
strata of the party organization to enrich themselves. This practice, inci¬ 
dentally, contributed one of the classic phrases of the argot of politics, 
“honest graft.” The late Senator Plunkitt, a godsend to the authors of text¬ 
books, is reported to have said: 

There’s an honest graft, and I’m an example of how it works. I might sum 
up the whole thing by sayin’: “1 seen my opportunities and 1 took ’em.’"’ 

Just let me explain by examples. My party’s in power in tlic citv, and it’s 
goin’ to undertake a lot of public improvements. Well, I’m tipped off, say, 
that they’re going to lay out a new park at a certain place. 

I see my opportunity and I take it. I go to that place and 1 buy up all the 
land I can in the neighborhood. Then the board of this or that ni.ikcs its plan 
public, and there is a rush to get my land, which nobody cared particularly 
for before. 

Ain’t it perfectly honest to charge a good price and make a profit on my 
investment and foresight? Of course it is. Well, that’s honest graft. 

A somewhat different light was put on the matter by Leonard Wnllstcin 
in an investigation of real estate purchases by the rammany administration 
in New York City during the twenties. He found that persons with inside 
information on the land needs of the city acquired land in tlie names of 
dummies with “no apparent financial means, but who produce substantial 
sums of cash from safe deposit boxes or office safes, buy up property and 
turn quick profits, which are again immediately converted into cash and 
vanish. Clearly these operators have been merely the dummies of puppets 
for influential undisclosed principals.” In short periods tremendous profits 
were made on a relatively small cash investment.-*- 

Other proprietary operations. The examples cited involved the utilization 
of discretion in the management of public expenditures for the purpose of 
rewarding, supporting, or financing the work of members of the party 
organization. The annals of American administration abound with in¬ 
stances of similar abuses in connection with other activities of government 
that might be classed as proprietary. The purchase of insurance by public 
authorities has been in many times and places notoriously for partisan 
benefit, and a goodly number of political leaders operate as insurance 
agents. Commonly they also provide bonds for contractors and others 
required to give surety for performance. The word gets around that it 
is advisable for contractors to be bonded through a particular agency. 

Quoted in W. L. Riordan, Plunkitt of Tmrmany Hall (New York: McClure, 
Phillips, 1905), pp. 4-5. 

“ Leonard Wallstein, Report on Law md Procedure in Condemnation Applicable 
to Proceedings Brought by the City of New York (January, 1932). 
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Services, such ns liospirnl care, may be provided without charge in ap¬ 
propriate instances. I'he disposition of public property may be governed 
by partisan consideration. Deposits of public funds may go to bankers 
supporting the organization.’"*^ All these and other such uses of authority 
over funds and property occur, although they are often individual mis¬ 
deeds ratlier than systematic utilization of authority for the benefit of the 
organization. 

The Shady Side of the Law 

riie common American belief seems to be that politicians are engaged 
in a dirty business. Although the belief usually caricatures the reality, it 
contains enough truth to warrant some attention. In the preceding pages 
emphasis rested on tlic expenditure of funds and the management of re¬ 
sources for the benefit of tlie party organization. At this point attention 
may he shifted to the application and misapplication of law to individual 
citizens in a w ay to rcw'ard party support, to recruit party support, or to 
penalize opposition. Such matters include anything from “fixing” a 
traffic ticket to an overly generous settlement of a disputed item of an 
income tax return, from overlooking the violation of a minor municipal 
ordinance to expediting an e.xport license covering millions of dollars 
worth of goods. 

Patterns of access to ^overnvtem. Democratic regimes possess no monop¬ 
oly of favoritism and unevenness in the application of general rules of 
law to individual cases. Probablv as long as man has governed man, fixers 
have sought to tamper w ith the scales of justice. The role of the political 
party in this process may be peculiar to democratic regimes, although one 
mav w ell suspect tliat the parties—if they are parties—of dictatorial re¬ 
gimes arc not above fixing a traffic ticket. 

rhe pattern of relationships in wdiich the party organization plays an 
intermediarv role between citizen and government varies enormously. 
.\t one extreme might be placed the stereotype of the boss-ridden city 
in w luch tlic party boss and his aides in fact are the city government. To 
obtain almost any governmental action the citizen has to apply to the 
office of tlie boss. So thorough an envelopment of the formal administra- 

A report by tlic Now Jersey state treasurer in 1954 quoted a letter from a banker 
to his county Republican leader asking that his bank be given an additional state 
deposit; “.Vs 1 can’t scurry art)und for business front private sources I should at least 
get some public funds to fill in.” 'Fhe banker had been diverted from his business by 
his activities as county campaign manager. In due course, his bank received a deposit 
from the state treasurer. This incident was reported by a Democratic state treasurer as 
he prepared tt> switch into government bonds $23,000,000 deposited in banks by his 
Republican predecessors. 
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tive apparatus by the party organization has become rare. In certain cities, 
to be sure, the situation approximates the old pattern. More often the ward 
committeeman or a similar party functionary is the person to see to obtain 
action on certain types of community services. At the other extreme one 
would place the role of the party organization as an “introducer” whose 
word insures a careful hearing and a responsible consideration of the prob¬ 
lem of the person who approaches government through party chan¬ 
nels. 

Between the extremes of complete control of government by the party 
apparatus and the party as a channel of access lie all sorts of irregular 
patterns of relations between party and government. I'his district leader 
may have influence with a particular judge; that one may control the 
police department or parts of it. That ward committeeman may have an 
“in” with the prosecutor’s office. I'his county committeeman may be the 
channel through which the tax assessor can be reached. I'lie county chair¬ 
man may have his lines into the governor’s office. I'he state cliairman or 
the national committeeman may be able to deal with the collector of 
internal revenue or the district attorney. Legislators frequently serve as 
cliannels to administrative agencies. Often the differentiation between 
party functionary and public official does not exist; a single individual may 
occupy both posts and may e.xercise his official authority to the advantage, 
or supposed advantage, of party in particular cases. 

Underworld and party. Although a tortured interpretation of public 
policy may be served out for party advantage in any government activity, 
the most spectacular type of irregularity occurs in the relations between 
underworld and government, with party organization often as an inter¬ 
mediary. The industries on the shady side of the law—gambling, narcotics, 
prostitution, liquor in dry areas—must arrange with government either 
directly or indirectly through party for the privilege of operating. This 
necessity for “protection” in order to exist often results in a close com¬ 
munion between at least elements of the party organization and under¬ 
world bosses and leaders. 

What conception to apply to the relation between party, government, 
and underworld to produce a meaningful description presents a puzzling 
problem. The simple conception seems to be that the gambling-syndicate 
boss bribes the holder of authority, against his will, to permit illegal opera¬ 
tion. That picture usually errs on the side of naivete. Another view is that 
illegal enterprise attempts to mold its environment, just as does the legal 
enterprise, to permit the most convenient and profitable operation. The 
circumstances require that the illegal industry employ peculiar methods 
for shaping its environment; behavioristically, however, such a group 
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interacts with other groups and with government in an attempt to develon 
a modus vivendi in much the same pattern as does a group tolerated by 
formal Jaw. Yet this conception implies more regularity, more of a “pat¬ 
tern,” than seems actually to prevail. 

The privilege obtained by the underworld syndicate amounts to a 
monopolistic license. It is usually accompanied by a policy of restraining 
anupetition through enforcement of the Jaw against those not affiliated 
wit/i the prorcctcd group. The.sc “franchises" form the basis for profitable 
uiu Cl t.i lings. I he New York Stare Crime Commi.s.sion, for example 
fount! that profits from slot machines in the rooms of fraternal clubs and 
m veterans halls m a onc-iiorsc town in upstate Nesv York amounted to 
1!5 o«,o.x, ,n hvc years.”' The largest manufacturer of punchboards ama,ssed 
a oirune estimated at from i„ to 15 million dollars,”' and the profits from 
le operation of punchboards amounted to fabulous sums. Estimates 
necessanlv «,th only sketchy bases, of the gross take of bookmakers 

mi'illv 

I he relation of the party organization to such enterprises is scarcely a 
maiter ot pulilic rccorti, and its description is fraught \iith difficulty. 
Often the party organization as such docs not enter into the arrangement 
at all; even the patrolman on the beat may sell certain types of protection 
^ et too otreii persons in the party hierarchy or their close a.ssociates have 
1-ind 111 tlic fix. Ily no means all the enormous sums paid for protection 
go f" party treasuries; yet, sihen campaigns have to be financed, under- 
101 Id iiulustries can be tapped for contribiition.s. Moreover, in cities and 

b<I'oHes ?,'? ' "‘■f’"'''-'*' ’’>■ » syndicate the runners, 

I U and other personnel can be converted into a formidable cam- 

. g ing Oiganization. 1 he Chicago Crime Commission estimates that the 
... "f that city can deliver too,ooo votes.”’ Rather than 

u thues't il''"'''''''’''''' tnd racketeering groups 

. t iiiiss take over party organizations or segments of organizations War- 

ii till r'l" leaders in the .940’s 

inst.ilkd their osvn men as district leaders in the Nesv York City Demo- 

“Ac::' I ori' HcrjlJ Tribune, July 19, 19;i 

“ Fcbmary lo, 

of .he Krf.u,u.r fill 'siKd^O™ T 

«..l c'ong., eonimmce s final report. Senate Repon 715, 

iH (Wb'ilMaoiljr' Rmec, 
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cratic organization: “The late Albert Marinelli was made leader of the 
old Second Assembly District on the lower East Side liicrallv by the guns 
of Luciano’s gorillas, the first leader to be installed by the underworld 
itself.” 

Businesses that operate near the boundary between legality and illegality 
appear to be especially dependent on pecuniary leverage in their dealings 
with government even when they are on the right side of the law'. Legal¬ 
ized race tracks, for example, must have licenses—which may be revoked 
—to operate. Their stockholders seem to include an uncommonly large 
proportion of well-placed party leaders.-^'-* Such enterprises arc also often 
vulnerable to demands that they hire their employees on the basis of party 
recommendations.'^” Similarly, the liquor business in all its phases from 
distilling to retailing puts large sums into politics. Not only must the 
legality of the industry generally be maintained; decisions must be assured 
on the rights of individual concerns to share in the business. 

Temlties for opposition. Abuses of authority may pcnali'zc as ^^'cll as re¬ 
ward. The powers of government may be utilized to bind individuals and 
groups to the support of the organization; tliey may also be used to pen¬ 
alize opposition and to intimidate those tempted to oppose. (Corrupt party 
organizations over limited areas and for limited periods of time succeed 
in almost completely suppressing opposition. Those wlu)sc support cannot 
be obtained by fair means or foul may have life made miserable for them. 
Or the threat of reprisal may keep them mute. The annals of political 
irregularities contain endless examples, but the nature of the possibilities 
is suggested by the conclusion of Maurice Milligan concerning the Pen- 
dergast machine of Kansas City: “Make no mistake—this organization 
could do more than elect or defeat candidates for political office. It could 
make or break a business through tax levies, building permits, building 

^New York Times, November 26, 1950. For data on the associations between New 
York district leaders, Republican and Democratic, and entrepreneurs in illegal under¬ 
takings, see New York State Crime Commission, Second Report to the Governor, 
March 9, 1954 (legislative Doc., 1954, No. 40). 

Illustrative are the revelations coincident with the resignation of J. Russel Sprague 
as Republican national committeeman from New York in 1953. A goodly number 
of important Republican leaders had made fortunate investments in race tracks in the 
neighborhood of New York City. One investment of $2,000 yielded a profit of 
$194,000, after taxes, when sold after being held ten months. For a summary of the 
investigation into the matter, see 'New York Times, March 14, 1954. 

^John Strohmeyer estimates that party leaders in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and New Hampshire control jobs worth $1,000,000 a year at the tracks in their states. 
In 1955, 44 New Hampshire legislators worked at the Rockingham track.—See 
“Yankee Morals and the $2 Bet,” Harper's Magazine, July, u,^6. 
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condci.in.itions by city inspectors, specki hvors, and m a hundred other 
ways.'’ ” 

The Function of Spoils 

I'hc patronngc systcin and various other types of spoils tend to he 
treated as an unfortunate manifestation of the innate perversity of man; 
and many specific instances of peculation, fraud, and nepotism in the pub¬ 
lic sphere arc nr) different in motive or effect from departures from the 
code of proper conduct for persons in positions of trust in ecclesiastical, 
crnnniercial, and labor associations. Yet the patronage system in the large 
is something more than a collection of unrelated cases of individual 
venality. 

f'lom r}ne standpoint the patronage system and, to a certain extent, 
other types of spoils may be considered a means to aid in the financing of 
the elaborate party machinery that seems to be necessary under our form 
of [government. With our innumerable offices filled by popular vote and 
our multiplicity of elections, it seems almost indispensable that many per¬ 
sons devote their time to party w'ork. What men shall devote their time 
to this uork? Only those who have adequate private means to permit 
them to deilicate themselves to the service of their party? That solution 
would hardly be ifi keeping with the spirit of American democracy. Carl 
Russell kish argued that “the true cause for the introduction of the spoils 
system was the triumph of democracy.” The work of the party “requires 
the labor of many men: there must be captaias of hundreds and captains 
of tens, ilistrict chiefs and ward heelers. ... It is an essential idea of de¬ 
mocracy that these leaders shall be of the people; they must not be gentle¬ 
men of w ealth and leisure, but they must—the mass of them at any rate— 
belong to the class that makes its ow n living. If, then, they are to devote 
their time to politics, politics must be made to pay.” Fish contended 
that the spoils system served in the period of its establishment “a purpose 
that could probably have been performed in no other way, and that was 
fully worth the cost.” Without the inducement of public jobs and other 
pciH|uisites, the formation of party organizations becomes difficult. Never¬ 
theless, in some places clTcctive local machines of a middle-class character 
have been constructed w ithoiit benefit of spoils. 

I 'rom another view point the entire spoils system serves to maintain dis¬ 
cipline within the organization or, more precisely, within segments of it. 

I he preceding chapter emphasized the loose articulation of the elements 

“ M. M. Milligan, T/.'c Inside Story of the Pendergast Machine by the Man Who 
Smashed It (New York: Scribner’s, 1948), p. 22. 

*•' Fhe ('nil Service and the Patronaffc (New York: Longmans, Green, 1905), p. 156. 
Quoted by permission of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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of the national organization as a whole. To some extent patronage helps 
hold together these elements, but the potency of patronage becomes more 
apparent in city organizations, state organizations, in tlv' personal and 
factional followings of Senators, Representatives, and other leaders. I hc 
adroit allocation of rewards aids a party leader in Iiolding his organization 
together. The usefulness of jobs for this purpose is obvioii.s, but other 
types of spoils may be employed in the same fashion. A rebellious district 
leader or w ard committeeman may discover that his printing contract or 
his fire hose business has been cut off by the higher-ups in the organiza¬ 
tion. The spoils system may, thus, serve as a method of consolidating into 
a cohesive group the persons constituting the machine. Yet one should by 
no means assume that the patronage system is invariably efficiently man¬ 
aged for party purposes. The fiction prevails that while party leaders may 
not always manage the public service well they arc wizards in the conduct 
of party business. In actuality, patronage often goes to persons quite unde¬ 
serving in terms of party service.**^ And the management of patronage 
may make enemies as well as friends. The saying is that a Senator, forced 
to endorse one of lo applicants for a job, makes nine enemies and one 
ingrate. 

The spoils of power are used to gain support of individuals and of 
groups under regimes in nondemocratic countries. Many commentators 
find the like use of spoils in the United States for this purpose to be mon¬ 
strous and unparalleled, but the practice is as old as human government. 
Governors of all regimes use the perquisites at their disposal to command 
the support and loyalty of those susceptible to purchase in this fashion. 
The striking difference about American practice is the moral reprobation 
that accompanies it; conditions that elsewhere would be accepted as a 
matter of course are here considered not quite cricket.^^ 

^“Consider the following announcement from the official organ of the Philadelphia 
Republican organization. Steps were to be taken “to comb out of city and county 
offices the social and fraternal and ‘p^H’ appointees, so that j)laces can be made for 
the men who pull doorbells and produce majorities. ... I his is .Senator Varc’s idea 
and comes direct. Men who can’t produce are to ‘walk the plank.’ 1 his will be good 
news to the men who deliver.”—Kurtzman, Methods of Controlling Votes in Philadel¬ 
phia, p. 43. See also the analysis of the management of highuay patronage in a Pennsyl¬ 
vania county by Frank J. Sorauf, “State Patronage in a Rural f-ounty,” American 
Political Science Review, 50 (1956), pp. 1046-56. Ilis findings indicate an ineffective 
management of patronage. Additional inquiries on the f)rder of this by Professor 
Sorauf would be helpful in the assessment of the significance of the patronage system. 

** On the use of patronage to maintain party tlisciplinc, the following comment by 
Professor J. K. Pollock is relevant: “It has often been contended that patronage is a 
necessary aid to political leadership in this country. But it is interesting to note 
that many of our greatest governors—Grover Cleveland, Robert Marion La Follctte, 
Judson Harmon, Hiram Johnson and Albert Ritchie, to name a few—men whose 
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Nor can the spoils system be considered or understood in isolation. In a 
thoroughly machine-ridden city the observer, to comprehend the nature 
and function the system, must look for the allies of the machine. '‘The 
major intcresrs,” .sa\'s Odegard, “are content to leave minor spoils, such as 
jobs in the public service, to the party agents as long as these agents direct 
the affairs of state in a manner to promote the interests of the powerful 
oligarchies w hich control the economic and social destinies of the commu¬ 
nity.” If one examines a city corruptly governed at about the beginning 
of the century, he will observe a powerful political machine utilizing the 
spoils opportunities to the utmost. But allied with the machine probably 
uould be found the telephone, traction, and power interests, which sought 
franchises and privileged treatment at the city’s hands, underworld syndi¬ 
cates controlling gambling and prostitution, and perhaps other groups that 
re(]uired for their profitable existence a favorably disposed city admin¬ 
istration. It was l)v tlie combination of the party machine, the utilities, and 
the underworld that control of the city could be gained, and by that con¬ 
trol each segment of the power combination could obtain wdiat it 
w antetl.’*' 

Thus it came about that important intere.sts outside the party machine 
itself were content to leave unlimited spoils to the party’^ organization in 
order that tlieir own interests might be advanced. When all the franchi.ses 
hail been aw ai ded, w hen privileges .sought had been legally granted, the 
important business intere.sts associated with the party machine were apt 
to become converts to the doctrine of economy and efficiency in govern¬ 
ment. (ain.seijuenth’ a sharp decline in the scope of the spoils system has 

|M)litiiMl Ic.ulcrslup w.is undoubted .uul of .i high order, were not merely advocates 
of ci\il serxicc but were responsible for its establishment in their respective states.”— 

■■ 1 he (lost of tlu‘ I’.itronage Sy.siem,” The Annals, 189 (1937), pp. 29-34. 

‘‘I’»)litic.tl F.irries .uul (iroup Pressures,” The Annals, 179 (1935), pp. 69-Hi. 

*“ 1 he p.itron.tge-supported org.ini/ati(»n can, of course, become a unit of a con¬ 
stellation tif interests whose elements differ from those of the classic American urban 
m.iehine. in the hey-day of the New Heal, for e.xample, the metropolitan machines 
were, at least m federal politics, bv and l.irgc allied with the New i)eal altht)ugh in 
state and local matters tiicy often continued to work with some of their associates 
of ohlen time. I'he power of patronage may be a counterpoise to business interests 
as well as an all\. (anisuler in this connection the remarks of Senator Paul H. Douglas 
in ilefense of senatorial patronage: “But I would like to have you consider iust how 
long most liberals would be able to hist in ('ongress if you stripped us of all patronage, 
as uni desire. W e who try to defend the interests of the people, the consumers and 
the taxpasers commonly face the powerful opposition of the special-interest groups 
w hich w ill spend enormous sums of money to defeat us. We arc also commonly op¬ 
posed by the political organizations at home and frequently by the national administra¬ 
tion which all too often resents independence on our part. ... If we are to survive 
we need some support rooted in gratitude for material favors which at the same 
time do not injure the general public .”—Nevt Republic, July 14, 1952, p. 2. 
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occurred in many American jurisdictions. Where the spoils system still 
exists unchallenged and unashamed, usually the power comhinaiion con¬ 
trolling the jurisdiction contains important elements in addition to the 
party machine itself—elements that seek to gain, through toleration of 
their machine allies, governmental action or inaction that might not readily 
be obtainable in any other way. 

The interest of the party in patronage and in other pcrtpiisitcs en¬ 
counters opposition from other social groups. The party hierarchy is in 
this respect like any pressure group: the unlimited prosecution of group 
interests may meet a countermovement from people adversely affected. 
In this process the long-term trend has undoubtedly been to limit more 
and more the perquisites of the party hierarchy. Merit system protection 
has been extended to most federal employees and to a substantial propor¬ 
tion of state and local employees. Many kinds of party spoils have been 
made illegal. Public services are manned to a higher degree by a profes- 
sionilizcd personnel animated by a higher professional ctliic than pre¬ 
vailed in the past. Yet party machines resist encroachments on tlicir an¬ 
cient prerogatives, and movement toward weaning them away from their 
perquisites is slow and halting. 

The truth is that we have contrived no system for the support of party 
that does not place considerable reliance on patronage. The party organ¬ 
ization makes a democratic government work and charges a price for its 
services. Sometimes it becomes corrupt and levies an exorbitant charge. 
F(jrtunatcly not all political organizations are corrupt, and over the long 
run the spoils sy.stem has come to operate within narrower hounds. Yet 
until w'c invent some other system of political financing or new incentives 
for party service, the government, directly or indirectly, v ill contribute 
to the support of party activity. 
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Nominations in the States 


A n\si(: pnrrv nctivity is the designation of candidates for public 
orticc. rite American party system is characterized both by a variety of 
nominating customs and by modes of nomination peculiarly American. 
In most democratic countries other than the United States the choice of 
candiilares rests in the hands of a relatively few party leaders and activists. 
The group that Americans would call the “party machine” selects can¬ 
didates entirely without legal regulation. Our presidential nominating 
conventions approximate that pattern. They are extralegal bodies that 
commonly include the party chieftains, who, of course, operate in a glare 
of publicity. On the other hand, nominations of most candidates for state 
and local office as well as candidates for the national House and Senate 
are made in accord xs ith detailed regulations prescribed by state legisla¬ 
tures. Aloreovcr, the choice rests, in form at least, not in a few party 
leailers but in the mass of the party membership, which is entitled to 
participate in nominating primaries. 

The American practice of mass participation in party nominations 

406 
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points to a special characteristic of American parties, or at least to pe¬ 
culiarities of state and local parties. The classic conception of party as¬ 
sumes that a few, a manageable number, of individuals agree upon candi¬ 
dates who are advanced in the name of the party. A handful of men meets 
in private and agrees to back a slate of candidates for county office. That 
condition is approximated in some states and localities but more often tlte 
party membership chooses the nominees after a campaign not unlike the 
election campaign. This procedure makes a party itself an entity different 
from the classical notion of a fairly coherent leadership corps with a more 
or less identifiable popular following. Instead, tlic necessity for popular 
appeal to win nominations tends to splinter the leadership into clitpics, 
factions, and even lone-wolf, individual aspirants for party power. 

The bearing of nominating practices on the party systems of states and 
localities may be suggested by a brief survey of tlic evolution of nominat¬ 
ing procedures, by an indication of the relation between nominating cus¬ 
toms and variations in party structure, and by some attention to mc^rc 
technical aspects of the dominant form of nominations—the direct pri¬ 
mary. Reserved for Chapter 16 is a consideration of special i]ucstions 
associated with the nomination of candidates for the I louse and Senate. 

Evolution of Nominating Practices 

Through the history of American nominating practices runs a persistent 
attempt to permit popular participation in nominations and thereby to 
limit or to destroy the power of party oligarchies. The legislative caucus 
fell before those who demanded that the people be given a voice in nom¬ 
inations. The new machinery, the nominating convention, itself became 
an instrument of party leadership and was largely replaced by the direct 
primary. These transformations of nominating procedures have not in¬ 
variably taken control of nominations from the upper echelons of paity 
leadership, but the fact that they have occurred points to the pervading 
belief that the mass of the people ought to have a hand in the management 
of party affairs. Attempts to associate the party membership with nom¬ 
inating decisions affects significantly not only state and local politics but 
also national politics. 

Legislative assumption of nominating function. Soon after the Revolution 
the legislative caucus became the means for the nomination of candidates 
for state office. Legislators, however difficult travel might be, had to 
gather at the state capital. Obviously these men of influence in their re¬ 
spective constituencies made up a group that could conveniently offer 
party candidates to the voters. “This reflection occurred to the public, 
and in particular to the members of the state legislatures themselves, and 
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they laid hands r>n the nominations of the candidates to the state offices,” ^ 
The nominating caucus consisted of the party’s members from both legis¬ 
lative houses meeting together. Its decisions were formulated as addresses 
by the participants as individuals and not in their capacities as legislators. 
By iSo(i the legislative caucus was the prevailing mode of nomination in 
the states; it was also used in n()minations for the Presidency, from 1800 
to 182K. 

The legislative caucus had hardly become established in the states when 
modifications liegan to l)e made to correct its shortcomings. It was un- 
re|)resenrati\e in that those districts represented by the opposition party 
liad no voice in tlic nomination. To remedy this defect, the “mixed cau¬ 
cus” came into use. In the mixed caucus special delegates sat to speak 
for the party members in those legislative districts represented in the 
legislature by the opposite party. In 1817 in New York, for example, a 
mived caucus was held, “composed of the Republican members of the 
legislature, together w ith delegates chosen by the Republican voters in 
those counties represented in the legislature by Federalist members.” - It 
was not devotion to the abstract notion of representation for all that led 
to the introduction of the mixed caucus; it was the practical fact that the 
pure legislative caucus might bring one result, the mixed caucus another. 

Jackson and the congressional caucus. The abandonment of the legislative 
caucus in the states was associated w ith the overthrow of the congressional 
caucus, w hich fell Iteforc the onslaughts of Andrew’ Jackson, the hero of 
New Orleans, the idol of the West, the symbol of a rising spirit of democ¬ 
racy and egalitarianism. As an aspirant for the presidential nomination in 
18:4, Jackson could not hope to gain nomination at the hands of an un- 
s\'mpathctic congressional caucus. His backers set out to discredit “King 
Caucus,” an instrument of the anti-Jacksonians. His friends boycotted the 
1H24 Republican caucus, which was attended by only about one-fourth of 
the Republican members of Congress. The defeat of William H. Craw¬ 
ford, the caucus nominee, was interpreted as a verdict against the caucus 
itsclt. Before the election of 1832 the national convention came into use. 

1 he ilestruction of the caucus represented more than a mere change 
in the methotl of nomination. Its replacement by the convention was re¬ 
garded as the removal from power of .self-appointed oligarchies that had 
usurped the right to nominate. The new system, the convention, gave, 
or so it w as supposed, the mass of party members an opportunity to par- 

' M. Osrrogorski, “The Rise and Fall of the Nominating Caucus, Legislative and 
Cnngre.ssional." American Historical Review, ? (1900), p. 257. 

F. l).tllinger, dominations tor Elective Office in the United States (New York: 
Longmans, (ircen, 1897), p. 28. 
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ticipate in nominations. These events occurred as the democratic winds 
blew in from the growing West, as the suffrage was being broadened, and 
as the last vestiges of the early aristocratic leadership were disappearing. 
Sharp alterations in the distribution of pow er were taking place and thew 
were paralleled by these shifts in forms of nomination, fiic old order, as 
is usual, had its mourners. In 1843, for example, a Whig convention in 
Illinois offered a nomination to Governor Duncan of that state who re¬ 
jected it with these words: ^ 

This convention system, if adopted by both parties, will make our govern¬ 
ment a prize to be sought after by political gamblers. It thrt)\vs the chains of 
slavery and degradation around its votaries, prostrates the fine feelings of 
nature, extinguishes every spark of patriotism, creates jealousies, distrusts, and 
angry divisions in society, and will ultimately make us an cas\’^ prey to some 
fiend, or despot, at the head of an army or church, whose followers, like them 
selves, love the spoils of power better than the liberty of their country. . . . 

In fact, I look upon the convention system as designed by its authors to 
change the government from the free will of the people into the hands of 
designing politicians, and which must in a short time drive from public em¬ 
ployment every honest man in the country. Is it not so to a great extent alreaily? 

Spirit of the convention syste?n. In spirit the convention system, which 
w as gradually installed over the entire country, marked a break with the 
tradition represented by the legislative caucus. The convention mechani.sm 
constituted in form a means for transmitting, from local assemblies, the 
wishes and impulses of the mass of party membership to a central point, 
where the selection of nominees was made. The convention w as a means 
for the expression of the “popular will” of the party; it w as a representa¬ 
tive government for the party. 

In practice the state convention consisted of delegates chosen cither 
directly by the party membership in local units—tow ns, cities, or counties 
—or, more often, of delegates chosen by county conventions w hose mem¬ 
bership, in turn, had been selected by the party membership in the smaller 
local units. l'hc.se basic gatherings of voters or party members to select 
delegates w^cre called variously, “precinct conventions,” “caucuses,” or 
“primaries.” In addition to the state conventions, other conv''cntions were 
held to nominate candidates for offices filled by the voters of other areas: 
cities, counties, state legi.slative districts, congressional districts, and other 
electoral areas. 

lyisenchantni ent ivith the convention. T he convention remained the dom¬ 
inant mode of nomination of party candidates until about 1910; eventually 
“Quoted by C. E. Mcrriaiii and L. Overackcr, Vrimary Elections (Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1928), p. 256. 
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it fell into disrepute, as had the legislative caucus, and for much the same 
reasons. The convention came to be regarded as an instrument of organi¬ 
zation control, as a means of boss rule, as an institution at war with aspira¬ 
tions tow artl “democratic” government. 

After the (Jivil War the rapid growth of industry and finance made cen¬ 
tre)! of state ^o\erm)icnrs a valuable prize for the seekers of legislative 
prix'ilegc. 1 lie expansion of cities laid the foundations for fortunes for 
those w ho could extract from city councils franchises and other rights. 

1 hose who sought control of government worked through the conven¬ 
tion liccnuse it happened at the time to be a critical link in the governing 
pi ocess. I he convention itself w'as blamed for their abuses. 

At the precinct convention” or “caucus” stage unfair practices often 
occurred. Snap primaries, those called without adequate notice, could 
l)e readily controlled by the party machine. On occasion, strong-arm 
s(juads in the cities intimidated the antimachinc elements in the precinct 
caucuses. 1 ligh-handcil presiding officers might recognize only the mem¬ 
bers ot their own faction. In the state or city convention itself the con¬ 
trolling faction might refuse to scat duly elected delegates and, instead, 
recogm/e contesting delegations affiliated with the machine. On occa¬ 
sion, money w as used to manage the delegates. 

Perhaps more important than such abuses for the downfall of the 
coiuention was the fact that it often came under the clear and open 
domination of a boss, of a city machine, of a state organization. Almost 
me\’itably such an assemblage—even though it be an ecclesiastical con- 
venti<)n---w ill be managed by a small clique. Yet the rings controlling 
nominating conventions consisted often of unsavory characters allied with 
i)orh the mone> ed interests and the underworld. The convention Avas a 
spectacle dramatizing the dominance of such combinations in states and 
cities. I he impression conveyed by the convention may be suggested by 
rofessor Cdiaries E. iMeiTiams recollections of his experience as a delegate 
to a citv convt’Mfifin- ° 


rcc .,11 my last local convention umicr the old "deliberative” regime. The 
It legates had been chosen on the day before, and as soon as the remms began 
to come m the bosses gnithered and began to appraise their strength in tefins 
the nc« battle. -V I mght long the leaders counting their blocks of delegates 

: an'i T,■" P>»- ->0 the ticket, trading 

a k and forth, combming and rccon.bining, bluffing and finessing. There 

moth T"- =■ ““'V office® ere and 

Z i s rrV calculated in the bargain, 

srl ; "'"•'"S'-’"""';*' “ctlcrstandings in regard to a wide variety of perqui¬ 
sites ai d privileges, all nicely calculatd in determining the equitable balance 
Ov r ai, hu„g ,hj: shadow of possible war in the conve^ion. pLible combffia 
non for control between some two or more of the trading powers. 
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We assemble at high noon, a restless multitude of delegates; half past twelve 
comes and noting happens; one o’clock and we become impatient- bur wc 
are told that They have not arrived. “They” have not rtm.hed the slate 
“They” will soon be here. They” are coming and finally “Tlv.y” arrive and 
the convention solemnly opens. A motion is made here^and there \ vote is 
called for and there is a murmur of voices. Many voices, for they must all 
be named by roll-call and the incantation continues. Another and another. Who 
was named then? And finally we hasten out, buying copies of an evening extra, 
and learn the names of the nominees. The ritual is over. And this is sometimes 
called “deliberation.” * 

Attempts were made to prevent convention abuses by law. Originally 
the party was a private association; it was no more illegal to commit fraud 
in the party caucus or primary than it would he to do so in the election 
of officers of a drinking club. Beginning in California in 1SS6, regulation 
of caucuses and conventions by law, at first optional with the party and 
later compulsory for all parties, was attempted. By the time that regulation 
became fairly general, the convention system was on the way out. Popu¬ 
lar revolt against control by the groups that managed the conventions was 
directed also against the convention itself, an instrument of domination by 
the “interests.” 

Spread of the direct prhiiary. Although the convention persists for the 
nomination of presidential candidates and in a few states for the designa¬ 
tion of state candidates, the direct primary is now used for most nomina¬ 
tions for state and local office. Under this system candidates arc chosen 
through an election in which all members of the party, or in some instances 
any person qualified to vote, may participate. I'hc voLcrs act directly in 
contrast with their indirect choice through conventions made up of dele¬ 
gates one or two stages removed from the precinct caucuses or primarirs. 

The mechanism of the direct primary admirably suited the needs of 
the ideology of the progressive movement, which stirred American poli¬ 
tics in the years following 1900. The leaders of that agitation demanded 
a restoration of government to the people and attacked the trusts, the in¬ 
terests, the seekers of special privilege, and the parry machines. To them 
the direct primary constituted a means by which an enlightened people 
might cut through the mesh of organized and privileged powder and grasp 
control of the government. They had a faith that the people, once 
equipped with the proper weapoas, would throw from office the ra.scals 
in possession of the city halls and state houses. Although the primary 
had been experimented with elsewhere and had been used in the South, 
Wisconsin, under the leadership of Robert M. La Follette, enacted the 


^lbid.i pp. 259-260. 
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first state-wide direct primary law in 1903. Other states, mainly in the 
West where the progressive movement was strongest, soon followed. 
“In 1907 Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Washington passed such laws; in 1908 Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Ohio followed; and finally, in 1909, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Idaho, 
Michigan, Nevada, New Hampshire, and Tennessee v\ere added to the 
list.” "' IIv'' 1917 the direct primary had been adopted for most nomina¬ 
tions in all save a handful of the states. 

'I'lic spread of the direct primary is commonly attributed to its appeal 
as an instrument of popular rule, yet the probability is that the nature of 
the party structure in the areas of its origin stimulated its grov\'th. In many 
states in the i Syo’s the party s\'stem had broken down in the sense that a 
single party dominated many states and localities, d he lesser party not 
infrc(]uentlv was under the control of the same interests that owned the 
principal partw In the South the destruction of the Republican party in 
the aftermath of Reconstruction left the Democratic party unchallenged. 
If governors and other officials were to be popularly elected, they had to 
be electeil, in effect, by a direct primary’ w ithin the Democratic party. 

The diiect primary first achieved fairly complete development in South 
Carolina, by party action rather than by statute. There the overturn of 
the convention system was also associated with drives against the ruling 
orders. Ren Tillman, the advocate of the primary system, led the back- 
country farmers against the so-called Rourbons.*' I'he triumph of the 
rillmanites in 1S91 was followed by the installation of the direct primary. 
(k)ncurrently in Cleorgia a movement for the direct primarv’ led to its 
introduction for the nomination of candidates for local office and even¬ 
tually to its use for state-wide nominations. Similarly, in Wisconsin and 
surrounding stares the Republicans ruled without serious challenge. The 
ties of party—given the recency of the Cavil War—made it simpler to 
advance popular government by introducing the direct primary to permit 
intraparty competition than to proceed by a realignment of parties.' The 
convention system in a one-party situation docs not serve well to pro¬ 
duce acceptable decisions on contests that stir and involve extensively 
the multitude. 

In due course misgivings arose about the direct primary. It turned out 
that party organizations, party machines, and politicians had to manage 
the primary as they had always taken care of party affairs. Vet the direct 
primary created new conditions of work for party leaders, conditions that 

p. 62. 

•J. n. Hicks, Populist Revolt (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931), 
pp. 143-* 44- 

‘ The point of this paragr.ipli is developed by Key, American State Politics: An 
Introduction (New York: Knopf, 1956), ch. 4. 
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affected their manner of operation and influenced the nature of party it- 
self. ^ ^ 

Nominating Processes and Party Structure 

The evolution of nominating procedure has left the direct primary as 
the dominant method of nominating candidates for the thousands of 
state, county, and city offices, as mcU as for places in the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives. Parties continue to nominate 
through the convention in only a few places. New York, Indiana Con¬ 
necticut, and Delaware retain the convention for nominations for office*’ 
filled by the voters of the entire state.« Michigan parties nominate for tlie 
lesser state-wide offices through conventions. Other states retain the con¬ 
vention to choose delegates to the national presidential nominating con¬ 
vention or to adopt platforms and to settle other party questions. Yet 
direct primaries, held usually from April to September preceding the 
November elections, in most states settle the nominations of candidates. 

Correlation betiveen nominating jorms and nature of party. Although 
the convention system of nominations seems to be associated with a gen¬ 
eral type of party system, the most bewildering variety of party struc¬ 
tures exists behind the fa<y’ade of the direct primary. In those jurisdictions 
employing the convention, “party” tends to approximate the old-time 
conception of it as a fairly cohesive crowd of activists—of professional 
politicians—who arc able to settle their differences over candidates 
through the oligarchical processes of the convention. Aspirants for nomi¬ 
nation at the hands of a convention must cultivate the good will of the com¬ 
paratively small clique of persons who manage conv'cntions. Agreement 
among a few leaders not uncommonly decides the nominati(ui. I'hose 
leaders may have to choose among ambitious and powerful contenders 
or they may have to draft a promising prospect reluctant to make the 
race.*’ However the party leadership operates, nominations arc made with 
precious little popular participation, although the leadership may take its 
decisions w ith an acute aw arencss of the probable popularity of their can¬ 
didate at the general election. 

The remnants of the convention system are mainly in states that retain 

® Indiana’s srate convention delegates ballot secretly by voting machine, a practice 
that alters the nature of a convention. On the odd and wondrous practices of Dela¬ 
ware’s conventions, see Paul Dolan, The Government and Administration of Dela¬ 
ware (New York: Crowell, 1956), pp. 35-36. 

*Thus, in New York in 1954 Republican leaders drafted Senator Irving M. Ives to 
make the race for governor, while the Democratic convention chose Averell Harri- 
man over Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. In 1956, the principal leaders of the Democratic 
organization induced Robert F. Wagner to accept the Democratic convention’s 
nomination for the Senate. 
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a fairly even and continuous competition between the major parties for 
control of the state government. These states are also older states in 
which the party organizations have inherited and maintained a compara¬ 
tively high degree of solidarity. The existence of two closely competi¬ 
tive parties probably made the propaganda of the enthusiasts for the direct 
primarv less persuasive in these states; a “democratic” popular choice be¬ 
tween parties existed even though the intraparty procedures for the 
designation of candidates were quite “undemocratic.” At any rate, con- 
vcntitiii states usually have two relatively cohesive and competing party 
organizations. The states may retain the convention because the organiza¬ 
tions arc cohesive, or the organizations may give the appearance of soli¬ 
darity because their states retain the convention system. 

In contrast, the fact that a state uses the direct primary provides no 
indication of tlic undcrlving character of party organization. The direct 
primarv procedure can accommodate itself to the most varied sorts of 
organization among the political activists. And perhaps the existence of 
the primary procedure itself gives encouragement to variety in forms of 
political organization. In some of the one-party states a tw'o-party system, 
in effect if not in form, exists within the major party. In tv\'o-party juris¬ 
dictions both party organizations may be so well disciplined that their in¬ 
formal selections of candidates arc ratified routinely in the direct primary; 
or political leadership in a state or community may be so pulverized that a 
myriad of personal factions compete in the primaries for nominations. In 
effect, party may not exist in the sense of organized leadership effort to 
capture the government by advancing candidates. 

Sitiiiitioual consequences of the direct primary. A new^ institution or pro¬ 
cedure may create a new situation in which candidates or officials must 
work. I'hc new situation, because it involves new' sorts of opportunities 
for action, ina\- pave flic way' for, but not necessarily result in, new forms 
of beltavior. I'hc direct primary established a new' set of circumstances 
w ithin which political leaders concerned with nominations had to work, 
riic character of these new' circumstances encouraged the development 
of new forms of organization and disorganization of party leadership. 

riic fufulamcntal alteration in the nominating situation brought by the 
direct primary w as a broadening of popular participation in nominations. 
.Although the mass of party members had had the privilege of participating 
indirectly in convention nominations by taking part in precinct caucuses 
or primaries, few took advantage of the opportunity. The convention 
process by and large involved either the ratification of the decisions of a 
handful of leaders or the settlement of conflicts among factions of the 
party leadership. 
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The adoption of the direct primary left the way open for all qualified 
voters to share with the party leadership in the designation of candidates. 
In fact, the extent to which popular participation in the primary occurs 
differs widely from state to state and from time to time. In o\ er t\vo-thirds 
of the primaries to nominate gubernatorial candidates in a group of iu)n- 
southern states frorn 1926 to 1952 less than 35 per cent of the potential 
voters participated in one or the other of the major party pi imaries.^‘* 
Although no data are available on popular participation in tlic choice of 
delegates to conventions, doubtless the primary brought a much wider 
participation in the nominating process. 

Another measure of participation in nominating primaries appears in 
Table 14.1, which compares the total vote in party primaries to nominate 
gubernatorial candidates in all states with the vote cast in the general elec¬ 
tion for the primary nominee. Fewer than 60 per cent as many persons 
vote in most Republican primaries as vote for the Republican candidate 
in the general election. Outside the southern states the Democratic primary 
vote tends to be smaller in relation to the general election vote than is 
the Republican primary vote. In the southern states, however, the Demo¬ 
cratic primary vote often exceeds the Democratic vote in the general elec¬ 
tion, a fact reflected in the distribution in the Democratic columns of the 
table. 


Table 14.1 


Contested Democratic and Republican Gubernatorial Primaries, 1940-1956 
Distributed According to Percentage Total Primarv' Vote V\'as of 
General Flection Vote for Primary Nomiiice 

Primary Vote Republican Primaries Democratic Primaries Total 


as Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

of General 

of 

of 

F.lcction Vote 

Primaries Primaries 

10-19 

6 

4.8 

20-39 

17 

13.6 

40-59 

55 

44.0 

60-79 

28 

22.4 

80-99 

8 

6.4 

100 and over 

11 

8.8 

Total 

125 

100.0 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


of 

of 

of 

of 

Primaries 

Primaries 

Primaries 

Primaries 

6 

4.1 

12 

44 

4 « 

28.1 

5 « 

21.4 

18 

12.3 

73 

26.9 

20 

D -7 

48 

D -7 


8.9 

21 

7.8 

JH 

3^ 

59 

21.8 

146 

100.0 

271 

100.0 


Popular participation in nominations altered the situation confronted by 
the upper echelons of party leadership, by the party machine, by aspirants 
"For the details of these figures, see Key, op. cit., pp. !}$-’}'<■ 
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for nominations. Rival factions and leaders now could fight out their 
differences in a campaign directed to the electorate—or a substantial seg¬ 
ment of it—rather than he hound by the decisions of an assembly of dele¬ 
gates. Aspirants for nomination could likewise appeal directly to voters— 
or to those w ho voted in the primary—rather than be limited largely to 
the cultivation of the professionals who controlled the convention and 
constituted the operating core of the party. By the same token new ele¬ 
ments of power were introduced into the nominating process. Prominent 
among them were new spaper publishers and others in control of channels 
to reach the public. 

(jwipctition for primary iiomniatioiis. Clues to the ways in which the 
part\' leadership echelons adapted themselves to the new situation created 
i)y the direct primary may be found in analvses of the incidence of com¬ 
petition among aspirants for primary nominations in different sorts of 
circumstances. 'I'lic frctjuency of contests in the primaries differs with the 
l)alancc of strength l)etween the two major parties in the general election 
voting. If the Republicans iisuallv attract a small vote in a jurisdiction, 
their primary nomination tends to go to an unopposed aspirant who has 
taken the trouble to get his name on the ballot. As the usual size of the 
Republican vote increases, primarv contests occur more frctjuently. When 
the Republican vote becomes so high that the Republican nominee invar¬ 
iably w ins the general election, the frequency of contests for Democratic 
nominatiofts varies among classes of constituencies with differences in the 
customary strength of Democratic candidates at the general election.” 

These relationships in the division of strength between the parties and 
competition within parties for nomination were demonstrated by data 
on gubernatorial primaries at an earlier point.^- Their existence in pri¬ 
maries to nominate candidates for the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives is shown in a later chapter.^'* Another illustration of the 
relationship appears in Table 14.2, which shows the incidence of com¬ 
petition in Republican and Democratic primaries for the nomination of 

” Alrhoiiiih rlic relationship Itcrwecn frequency of contests for nomination and 
the traditional h.ilance of strength between the parties is fairly widespread, it should 
not be supposed that the party strength factor is the sole stimulant or depressant of 
ri\alry for nominations. \Vith a fairly high probability incumbents can, for example, 
look forward to renomination by the primary without serious contest. Yet there 
are exceptions to this rule and other customs and factors have a bearing. On some of 
these \.iri.irions, see Julius rurner, “Primary Flections as the Alternative to Party 
(aunpetition in ‘Safe’ Di.strict.s,” Journal of Politics, 15 (1953), pp. 197-210. 

'^■Pp. 319 :o. 

Pp. 479, 488. 
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candidates for the Missouri House of Representatives. As that table makes 
clear, simultaneous contests in both party primaries in a single legislative 
district are exceptional in Missouri; contests tend to take place in die pri¬ 
mary of the stronger party in a district. Another illustrarion of the varia¬ 
tions in the incidence of party competition appears in fable 14.3. 'f he data 
in that table on Republican nominations for the New Hampshire senate 

Table 14.2 


Balance of Party Strength and Competition for Primary Noininarions: Contests 
for Nominations for Missouri House of Representatives, 1948-1950" 


Democratic 

Percentage 

General 

Election 

Seats 

Per Cent of Nominations Contested in— 

Both 

Primaries 

Neither 

Primary 

Democratic 

Only 

Republican 

Only 

Under 40 

66 

0.0 

47.0 

0,0 

53.0 

40-49 

63 

7-9 

44.4 

7-9 

39-7 

5^59 

72 

1 i.i 

56.9 

18.1 

13.9 

60 and over 

107 


44-9 

43;9 

4*7 

Total 

30S 

6.5 

48.0 

21.1 

24.3 


* A contested noniinaiion is defined for this table as a primary involving two or 
more aspirants for the nomination. 


T able 14.$ 

Variations in Party Strength and Competition for Primary Nominations: New 
Hampshire Republican State Senatorial Primaries, 1910-1926, According 
to Number of (Candidates Running in Primary in Relation to 
Republican Proportion of (icncral flection Vtitc 


Republican 

Per Cent 

Primaries According to Number of Candidates 

of Cjcneral 
Election Vote 

0 or more 

Number Per Cent 

One 

Number Per Cent 

I'otal 

Under 30 

0 

00.0 

3 

100.0 

3 

3«-39 

4 

33-3 

8 

66.7 

12 

40-49 

22 

53-7 

19 

46.3 

4 » 

50-59 

48 

54-5 

40 

45-5 

88 

60-69 

38 

69.1 

*7 

30.9 

55 

70-79 

6 

66.7 

3 

33-3 

9 

80 and over 

2 

100.0 

0 

00.0 

2 

Total 

121 

57-3 


42.7 

21 I 
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reveal the tendency for the frequency of primary competition to increase 
with the general election strength of the party. 

Varieties in leadership structure. As might be supposed, these variations 
in the incidence of primary contests reflect the existence of a variety of 
forms of organization of party leadership in states and in local electoral 
units. No satisfacrorv estimate can be made of the extent to which these 
di/Tcrent forms of organization prevail. Yet the nature of the major types 
may be roughly indicated. 

In jurisdictions leaning strongly to one party or the other, as has been 
noted, contests for primary nominations in the primaries of the lesser party 
are relatively infrequent. Often a few leaders of the party agree upon a 
slate of candidates whose names are placed on the primary ballot. The 
problem usually is one, not of settling rivalries among would-be candi¬ 
dates, but of finding enough candidates to present a complete slate.^*'' In 
other instances of uncontested nomination no concerted action to produce 
a slate occurs; scattered individuals, on their own initiative, circulate peti¬ 
tions or declare tlieir candidacy and appear on the ballot. Under these 
circumstances often tlic party docs not have candidates for all offices filled 
at the general election. 

A radically different pattern of leadership at times stands behind an 
uncontested primary. The party organization, through its central commit¬ 
tee or executive committee, endorses a slate of primary candidates. This 
committee action may he more or less customary and publicly known 
and accepted. I'luis, in Chicago campaign leaflets may be circulated at the 
time of the primary uiuler the title, “Candidates Endorsed by the Demo¬ 
cratic Ckmnty (’entral Committee and the Democratic State Central 
Committee,” or “Regular Republican Candidates Recommended by the 
Cook County Republican Central Committee.” If the organization is 
united and well fortified with campaign resources, challenge of its slate 
may he futile in the primary. I'he organization workers in each precinct 
marshal their following at the polls to win the nomination for the “regu- 

“ I'or ;in .in.ilysis of primaries for ct)unty offices in Iowa, see K. H. Porter, “The 
Deserted Primary in Iowa,” American Political Science Review, 39 (1945), pp. 732-740. 

III some States the statutes give parties the option of nominating by convention 
or primary, and the lesser party often chooses to nominate by con\cntion. The prac¬ 
tice is especially notable among the Republicans in the southern states. An equivalent 
practice elsewhere is illustrated by the action of the Windsor County, Vermont, 
Democrats in 1954. A caucus, presided over by the Democratic county chairman, 
clu)se a slate of county candidates whose names were to be written onto the primary 
bailors by the faithful few Democrats to fulfill the legal niceties for nomination. The 
write-in method saved the trouble of obtaining signatures to petitions legally required 
for names to be printed on the primary ballot. 
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lar” slate.'" No challenge occurs or other candidates for nornini.tion make 
only the most perfunctory race and draw only a few votes." The absence 
of a primary contest may, of course, also mean that extensive bargaininn 
has occurred within the leadership ranks to quell incipient rebellion 
Some state laws prohibit endorsement of primary slates by party coiiimit- 
rccs. Under these circumstances the leadership core of the parti may act 
informally or may even create extralegal political committees that assume 
the function of slate-making and leadership in the nominating process >» 

Serious contests within the primary may rcBecl a fractionali/ation of 
the leadership echelons of the party. Differences founded on rivalries of 
individual leaders, on ideological differences, or on other cleavages may 
be reflected in more or less continuing factional struggles \i ithin the party 
leadership. The existence of the primary opens the road for di.ssidcnt ele¬ 
ments of the leadership to carry their fight to the voters ot the party and 
that road is often traveled.-" A recurring characteristic of these confused 

*" In some jurisdicrions a large number of signatures is required to piace u candi¬ 
date on the primary ballot, a requisite readily met for the organi/.atiou slate but an 
obstacle to other aspirants. A candidate may place his name on the primary ballot in 
some jurisdictions by his own declaration of candidacy or by a petition signed by a 
nominal number of voters. The laws of some states require payment of a fee to ob¬ 
tain a place on the ballot. In southern states in which the party finances the primary 
the costs arc assessed against the candidates; the individual fee may be se\ eral thousand 
dollars in a populous county. Michigan permits, as an alternative to a petitioit, a de¬ 
posit of money to be made. I'he deposit is returnable if the candidate polls half as 
many votes as the nominee. Rural candidates, cannier about a dollar, choose the de¬ 
posit alternative less frequently than the urbanites. Sec 11 . M. Dorr, “Nomination by 
Money Deposit,” National Municipal Review, 43 (1954), pp. 288-292. These and many 
other features of the state primary law’s arc summarized in Sen. Doc. iirt, 84th Cong., 
2d sess. (1956). 

" It may be that party organizations tend, other things equal, to agree up»)n a slate 
and repress their internal differences, mo.st often when the electorate customarily di 
vides near the 50-50 mark. Groups, when threatened by a dangerf)us enemy, may 
tend to cohere more strongly. 

’'’For example, the concession of patronage appointments by one party faction to 
another to ward off the threat of a primary challenge against an aspirant for, say, a 
senatorial nomination. Or, a skillful allocation of places on the primary slate has 
satisfied all concerned. Or ambitious men have been promised that their turn will 
come next time. 

See Frank J. Sorauf, “Extra-Legal Political Parties in Wisconsin,” American Po¬ 
litical Science Review, 48 (1954), pp. 692-704. 

“Bitter primary fights consume campaign resources .and often leave scars that make 
it difficult to unite the leadership against the opposition in the general election cam¬ 
paign. The statutes often place obstacles in the way of the loser of a primary so un¬ 
reconciled that he proposes to run as an independent in the general election. State 
laws at times prohibit an independent or third-party candidacy by a primary lo.ser. 
Others achieve the same end by requiring that petitions for independent candidacy in 
the general election be filed before the party prin'aries. 
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factional conflicts is that the voters often have no notion of the nature, 
composition, orientation, or objectives of the leadership factions that 
•Struggle for control of the nominations. Instead of finding on the ballot 
a wxll-advcrriscd “organization” slate and perhaps an “anti-organization” 
slate and a few volunteer candidates, the voter finds names of individual 
candidates backed by anonymous or the most nebulous groups or cliques. 
A handful of party officials, of associated interest group leaders, and of 
other political activists may have agreed upon a man to back for governor, 
say, in tlie primary, but their deliberations may never be a matter of gen¬ 
eral public know ledge. Another clique of professionals and their associates 
with access to enougli money to finance a primary campaign may place 
another man in the race. Or the moving force in forming leadership cliques 
may be tlic aspirants for tlie nomination. Whatever the process, the pri¬ 
mary voters may have only a glimmering of the nature of the leadership 
squal)l)le they are called upon to decide. 

At times the direct primary operates without the help of more or less 
durable groupings of party leaders who advance persons for nomination. 
Itistead a large number of individuals may attempt to build little follow¬ 
ings to w in the nomination for a particular office at a primary; the general 
rule of nomination by a plurality of the votes may enable the most unlikely 
aspirants tor the nomination to win and may make the nomination a de¬ 
cision by chance. Or, given the large numbers of offices filled by election, 
little leadership clusters may be constructed at the time of each primary 
by the many individuals w ho seek to be candidates for the various offices. 

1 he professionals do not unite behind a slate; nor do they diviele into a 
pair of groups. Rather the process of struggle for primary nominations 
generates many small clusters of “pros” and “semi-pros” about aspirants 
tor individual offices. And, in truth, at times it is utterly unreal to speak 
of the existence of any sort of party leadership group with any capacity 
to steer or influence the nominating process. Individuals, for example, 
with the right name may poll heavy votes without the aid of any sup¬ 
port among the profe.ssionals, a circumstance that reflects tltc existence of 
att unbossed, unled, and usually uninformed electorate.-^ Under these 
conditions the voters in the primary arc often guided by religious or eth- 

1 hus, the noniiiKc of the W'iscon.sin Democratic primary for attorney general in 
ii;>6 w.is tme Robert i.a Kollette Suchcr, who was reported by the press to be “an 
unknown" but he It.uf a nantc politically attractive in Wisconsin. In 1954 Massachusetts 
Democr.its nomin.ited for state treasurer one John Kennedy, another unknown who 
happened to h.tve the name of Kennedy, a name made both popular and familiar by 
the Minior .Sen.itor from the state. In Boston in 19^6 one of the iz candidates for nomi- 
n.mon tor slicnlf w.is ()ne \\illi.mi P. Foley wlm polled 8,879 '“tes; he had earlier 
run tor tlie cit\ conncil under his former n.ime, William P. Intraversato, and attracted 
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nic preferences, by the recommendations of newspapers, or by tlwir rec 
ogniaon of a name that seems to them to be familiar and of good repute « 

Primaries as elections. In many states and in many units ot local govern¬ 
ment the winner of the primary almost invariably wins the election In 
these one-party jurisdictions it can hardly be said that a “party” system 
exists. Nor can it be said that the primary is a method of nomin.ition; it is 
the election. 

The real “parties” in these jurisdictions are the factional groupings that 
compete for electoral favor within the primary of tlie dominant "party. 
The “party systems” in such jurisdictions take a’variety of forms. In some 
southern states the competing factions within the Democratic party have 
a continuity, a solidarity, and an identity in the public c\e that make 
them not unlike the major parties in a tv\ o-party state. In other states the 
factional groups in the dominant party may he amorphous, ill-defined, 
and kaleidoscopic. In counties, cities, towns, villagc.s, and other one-party 
units the forms of intraparty factions are doubtless varied but information 
about them is scarce. 

In these one-party jurisdictions, though the “nominations” arc tech¬ 
nically made by primary, the nominating process actually occurs at the 
stage when the “organization” puts candidates into the primary, when 
cliques rally behind an aspirant for the nomination, or when other prepri¬ 
mary maneuvers occur to sift out and designate the more formidable con¬ 
tenders for the formal nominations. 

A substantial proportion of American state and local elections arc held 
merely to ratify the nominations of the primary of the dominant party. 
An analysis by Cortez A. Al. Ewing suggests the degree of the finality of 
the primary. He finds that from i8y6 to 1946 slightly more than half (53.5 
per cent) of the elections to the national House of Representatives were 
by a 20 per cent popular plurality; that is, the winner had at Ica.st a 60-40 
lead in the election. Thus in half the contests the outcome was rarely 
much in doubt; the decision fell to the voters in the major-party primary. 
As would be supposed the states in which the largest proportions of con- 

far fewer votes. A Boston politician not born a Foley finds it advantageous to become 
one. 

“The unbossed primary electorate which acts op a minimum of information per¬ 
mits some politicians to engage in a genteel form ot extortion. In some districts an 
Irish name, or a Jewish name, or a Yankee name, or even any sort of name is good for 
a substantial number of primary votes. A name may be entered in the primary and 
used as leverage for the extraction of cash or other valuable consideration from the 
front-runner most apt to be injured. On appropriate settlement, the name is with¬ 
drawn before the ballot is printed. 
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grcssional elections « ere won by pluralities of more than 20 per cent were 
in the South.--* 

In most stares tlie party nomination goes to the candidate with the high¬ 
est number of votes in the primary even though he may lack a majority 
of the votes. In two-party states minority nominations occur fairly fre- 
(jiiently hut create no widespread dissatisfaction. Most of the one-party 
states, however, have sought to assure majority nominations by requiring 
a secoFul, or runoIT, primary, if no candidate receives a majority at the 
first primary.-* At the second polling the contest is between the two per¬ 
sons pf)lling tlie liighest vote at the first primary. The runoff primary 
seems to have t)ccn adopted, not on the basis of the abstract majoritarian 
principle, hut as the result of the rise of multifactional systems productive 
of frequent minority nominations.*^'* 

Primary and Party Responsibility 

I'he direct primary procedure seems in general to make more difficult 
the domination of the nominating process by the party organization and 
the interests affiliated with it. 'rivat result comes about in part because 
the primary encourages cleavages among the political professionals and 
careerists by permitting them to carry their differences to the primary 
voters for settlement. I'he selection of candidates may even become the 
fortuitous result of the interaction among many centers of influence. 

“Primaries as KIccrions,’’ Son time item Social Science Quarterly, 29 (1948-49), 
pp. 29^-298. See also Professor l•,\ving’s Vrimary Elections in the South (Norman: 
Uni\crsity of Okl.iliom.i Press, 1950- 

Some sr.ues both within and outside the South sought to avoid minority nomina¬ 
tions by preferenri.il \oring but they abandoned that system. See O. Douglas Weeks, 
"Summ.iry of the I listory and Present Status of Preferential Voting in State Direct 
Primary S\ steins,” Sonthieestern Social Science Quarterly, 18 (1937-38), pp. 64-67. 

*'■ The lunotT primary ftir state-wide offices exists in Alabama, Arkansas, P'lorida, 
(ieorgia, l.ouisi.uia, .Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, and 
X’irgini.i. l ennessee rccpiires a runoff in the unlikely event of a tie vote. The systems 
in .Vrkans.is, North C'arolina, and Virginia diverge in detail from the pattern described 
in the text. Kentucky .ind Utah at one time or another have used the runoff. In con- 
tr.ist with the attempt to assure maiority nominations, Maryland and Georgia have 
systems that permit minority nominations. In these states the nomination is technically 
m.ule by eonventions but delegates are bound, after the fashion of presidential elec¬ 
tors, by the primary vote in tlieir constituencies. The apportionment of convention 
ilelegatcs follows that in the state legislatures and thus discriminates against larger 
urban communities. A candidate may, as did Eugene Talmadge in Georgia in 1946, 
lead in coineiition votes but trail in the popular primary vote. In 1950 John M. Butler 
won the .Maryland Republican senatorial nomination and W. P. Lane, the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination without a popular plurality. See F. L. Burdette, Election 
Practices in Maryland (College Park: University of Maryland, 1950). 
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Jiro JayunVc^u\7 “ ‘‘ disintegrates 

Such tendencies, it is often asserted, destroy party responsibility The 
concept of party responsibility is most ambiguous, but tho,c who employ 
it in tius context seem to mean that the weakening of the iiilluence of 
party organization in the designation of candidates tends to produce irre- 
sponsible, that is, ill-considered, choices. The inner core may find its 
choice for nomination defeated in the primary by a banjo player, a dema¬ 
gogue who really ought to be in the other party, or some (irher bizarre 
person whom the party wheelhorses cannot support with enthusiasm in 
the general election campaign.^e From another angle the destruction of 
party responsibility may mean that discontented elements in the party may 
determine the nomination on issues that should have driven them to the 
opposite party. The complaint is made, for example, about the occasional 
nomination of Fair Deal Republicans in Republican primaries. From an¬ 
other aspect, the notion of weakening party responsibility may mean that 
most voters are attracted to the primary of one party and there fight out 
the issues that would otherwise be settled in the general election campaign, 
with the result that whatever consistency of attitude party candidates 
might otherwise have over a period of time is broken. In the process the 
minority party may be weakened or virtually destroyed. 

Preprimary conve?ition. To offset some of the less happy results of the 
primary nominating process and to permit an open and accepted role by 
the party organization in the choice of candidates, a few states have en¬ 
acted legislation authorizing conventions to designate a slate of candidates 
before the direct primary. Ordinarily the primary ballot indicates that 
these candidates have the endorsement of the party convention. If the 
convention arrives at decisions acceptable to the major elements of the 
leadership, its choices may not even be challenged in the primary. Or if 
the convention leaders also have at their command an adequate election¬ 
eering organization, their slate can readily triumph over independent can¬ 
didates. In effect, the preprimary convention procedure in some instances 
brings into the open and gives official blessing to the function of the party 
leadership in building organization slates for the primaries. 

®®The characterization by Boyd A, Martin of the situation in Idaho undoubtedly 
applies in sonic other states: “Many Republican politicians were afraid of insurgent 
groups within their own ranks, as well as of outside groups like the Non-Partisan 
League. The more conservative elements wanted a bottleneck at the top of the state 
party organization. This feature of control from the top was what the conservative 
leaders called party responsibilityr—The Direct Friwary in Idaho (Stanford Uni¬ 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1947). p. 76. 
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Some of the results attributable to the primary, as well as some of the 
considerations involved in the preprimary convention, are suggested by 
the Massacliusctts preprimary convention. In that state the Republicans 
in 1948 and 1950 had slates for state offices composed entirely of Yankee 
Republicans. Some Republican leaders surmised that their misfortunes 
might have come from their failure to take into account in their slates the 
ethnic realities of Alassachusetts. Yet to nominate in a free primary any¬ 
body other than a A’anhee was difficult. Under Republican leadership, with 
some aid from Italo-American Democrats restive under Irish domination 
of their party, the 1951 legislature voted to authorize preprimary conven¬ 
tions. 1 he Democratic governor vetoed the bill, but the Republicans pro¬ 
ceeded to hold an extralegal convention to endorse a primary slate. A 
nicely balanced slate emerged from the convention deliberations: three 
Yankees, two Jew ish-Amcricans, an Italo-American, and an Irish- 
Amcrican woman. 1 he convention slate, which had the overwhelming 
support of the party leadership, won handily in the primary. 

With the election of a Republican governor and legislature in 1952 the 
way was cleared for adoption of legislation on preprimary conventions 
which occurred in 1952. Under the law, if a party exercises the option 
to hold a preprimary convention, those endorsed are placed first on the 
ballot aiul are identified as holders of convention endorsement. By work¬ 
ing through a convention which permits a consolidation of strength be¬ 
hind a slate and the recognition of different elements in the party, the 
organization may be able to offer a group of candidates more formidable 
in the general election than those produced by a pure primary. One of the 
oddities of the direct primary in state affairs is that because of differentials 
in primary participation from place to place a particular segment of the 
paity for example, the Democrats of the major city—may gain a pre- 
pondeiant voice in the primary. Candidates capable of popular triumph 
in the piimary umler such circumstances may not be strong candidates 
before the larger electorate in the general election. 

Preprimary conventions are used, or have been used, in other states, 
for a time New Mexico had a preprimary convention. In that state the 
Republican party is especially handicapped in operating through the direct 
primary which tends to favor nominees from a handful of Republican 
counties, persons w ho often have a weak state-wide appeal even though 
they may be popular in their own party.^^ Nebraska also has abandoned 
the prcprimary convention. Given the predominance of the Republican 
party m Nebraska in recent years, that state’s action suggests that the 
conditions most favorable for the preprimary convention include the 

“•See Jack E. Uo\mcs, Problems Relating to Various Nominating Procedures in 
Neu' Mexico (New Mexico Legislative Council Service, 1955). 
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existence of a fairly even competition between tw o parties. Pciil probably 
moves the leadership of a party to seek party unity through convention or 
negotiation. The dominance of one party almost insures that tltc conllict 
for popular favor will be fought out in its primary; the deliberations of a 
preprimary convention are not apt to produce agreement among all fac¬ 
tions and potential candidates. 

Usually the preprimary convention statute provides for the identifica¬ 
tion of the convention slate on the primary ballot l)ur also permits other 
aspirants for nomination to gain a place on the ballot l)\ petition. Under 
tire Colorado variant the name of any person receiving :o per cent of the 
convention vote goes on the ballot. If several persons so qualifv, their 
names are placed on the ballot in the order of the size of their convention 
vote Usually each party convention endorses only one person for nom¬ 
ination for each office; the dominant group of each party in effect names 
a slate that is ratified in the primary. Other individuals may be placed on 
the ballot by petition. Utah’s preprimary convention designates two can¬ 
didates for each nomination-if there are two convention aspirants- 
and no provision exists for other candidates to enter the primary by 

^^^nTeveral states the equivalent of the preprimary convention has grown 
uo in extralegal form in reflection of attempts to consolidate party leader- 
ship on nominations. California’s development of informal P™P™“y 
assLblies is one of the more striking instances. The convention of I e 
Republican Assembly endorses primary candidates and when no suitable 
asphant turns up unVr his own power the Assembly may search out . 
prLpect and induce him to seek the primary 
Lnf. The Democrats followed the precedent of 

licans and formed the California Democratic Council in .9 1 o ii ke 
preprimarv endorsements. After the ,954 primaries, it could be sa d h. t 
“ WiouirTr the direct primary election remained the forma method o 
n'omination in both parties, the actual ^ 

groups, with few other a.spirants entering the primary. 

«^Scc R. N. Ballard, Tke r 

ment, University of Utah, I 947 >* Cy,tern (New York, '1951), being a report 

may he found in A Model Direct ‘ j the Direct Primary, of which 

of the National Municipal Leagues Committee on 

Joseph P. Harris was chai^an. ralifornia ” Western Political Qtsar- 

» Thomas S. Barclay, “The ■M 4 A«„ciatio„s in the West/’ 

Angeles: The Haynes Foundation, 1954). ch. 7. 
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Wisconsin, party associations have grown up outside the formal, or 
legally prc.scribcd, party" apparatus to hold conventions in order that the 
principal leaders of the party may agree upon programs and, in the case of 
Republicans, endorse candidates to support in the direct primaries. 

Other jf/odified primary systerm. Another variation on the pure direct 
sy stem is cxcmpli/ied by the statute adopted in 1955 by the legislature of 
Connecticut, a state which had been most steadfast in its adherence to con¬ 
vention prf)cedures in nomination. The 1955 law provided for postcon¬ 
vention primaries by which candidates rejected by the convention might 
appeal to the party voters in the primary. Persons who received at least 
20 per cent of the convention vote were permitted to challenge the con- 
vcfition nf)minee in a subsequent direct primary. The primary could be 
set in motion by filing a petition and making a deposit to be returned if 
the challenger polled at least 15 per cent of the primary vote, 'fhe Demo¬ 
cratic state chairman opined at the time of the passage of the layv that 
tlie new procedure would pose a problem for political leaders in that 
tliey would have to choose candidates who could overcome a primary 
challenge. A candidate w ith good prospects at the general election, he 
thought, might not necessarily do well in a primary. Conceivably the 
procedure for appeal from convention to primary will splinter the party' 
leadership, although the full effects, if any, of the neyv situation on the 
cohesiveness of the party organization will materialize only gradually. 

Open and closed primaries. Another characteristic of direct primaries that 
bears upon the role and influence of the party leadership in the nominat¬ 
ing process concerns the question of what persons are entitled to vote in 
the primary. Participation in a “closed” primary is limited to party mem¬ 
bers. Under an “open” primary system the voter may decide when he 
goes to the polls u hether he will vote in the Democratic or the Republican 
primary. The iletails of the administration of these systems, in reality, 
either obstruct or facilitate the movement of voters from the primary of 
one party to that of the otlier. 

The most common mode of determination of party membership and, 
hence, of eligibility to vote in the closed primary of the party is by en¬ 
rollment at the time of registration. At that time the voter “enrolls” as a 
member of the party of his choice or asserts an affiliation which is indi¬ 
cated on the registration record. On primary day he is given the ballot 
of the party shown on the registration record. In some jurisdictions the 
party preference for entry on the records is expressed on the occasion of 
the voter’s first primary vote. Whatever the procedure for enrollment, 
the voter is put to some inconvenience if he wishes to change his enroll- 
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list be tiilvcn some time 
lists commonly indiulc 
ate with no parry and 

t -/ -v""-*"'“'-lude no enrollment pro¬ 
cedure. Rather a test of party membership may be applied at t’ne polls at 
the time of voting in the primary. Only infrequently is the rigiu of per¬ 
sons to vote in such primaries challenged. I'he test of parry membership is 
prescribed either by law or by party rule or by state acticni supplemented 
by party rule: it is usually in terms of past partisan allegiance, preseiu 
affiliation, or future intention, or a combination of these. Vast allegiance 
may be determined by the elector’s assertion that he supported the party's 
nominees at a preceding election. Present afiiliation consists ordinarily 
in the elector’s assertion that he is a member of the party. Future inten¬ 
tion consists in an intention to support nominees of tlic party in the general 
election. The Texas primary ballot, for example, contains the following 
pledge to meet the test of present affiliation and future intention: “I am a 
Democrat and pledge myself to support the nominees of tliis primary.” 
Such “tests” become almost a matter between the individual voter and his 
conscience. Hence, the difference between the open primary and some 
forms of the closed primary at times becomes less than sharp.'*” 

Fhe essential idea of the open primary appears in the manner of conduct 
of primary elections. In some states the primary ballot contains several 
party columns. Each party column includes the names of aspirants for 
the party nomination, grouped by offices, and the voter may make his 
choices for candidates for the several offices in whichever party column 
he chooses. If he votes in more than one party column, tnc ballot is invali¬ 
dated at the count. Some states staple different party primary ballots to¬ 
gether and permit the voter, in the pooling booth, to detach and mark one 
which he deposits in the ballot box while he drops the unused ballot or 
ballots into a box for discards. Under either system, the voter’s decision 
about which primary he is to participate in remains secret. Wisconsin, 
Montana, Michigan, and Utah have employed variations of the second 
form of open-primary ballot, wdiile Minnesota, Idaho, and North Dakota 
have used the .single ballot with separate party columns.'*^ 

**Thus, in Texas in 1952 the friends of Senator Taft claimed that many “Democrats” 
had entered Republican caucuses and precinct conventions to support l.isenhowcr 
in the contest for the Texas Republican delegation to tlic national convention. The 
Texas legislature in 1957 gave consideration to a bill to require that party preference 
be stamped on poll tax receipts, an equivalent to enrollment under registration sys¬ 
tems, in order to keep Republicans out of Democratic primaries and vice versa. ^ 
"The most comprehensive treatment of the open-closed primary question is by 
C. A. Berdahl, “Party Membership in the United States,” American Political ^tcience 


ment from one party to another, a step which m 
before the primary. Furthermore, the registration 
the names of persons who have chosen to affili 
thereby are ineligible to vote in the primaries. 

Some versions of the closed nrimarv 
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Washington in 19^5 carried the open-primary principle to its logical 
conclusion by adopting the “blanket” primary, under which a voter can 
split his vote by voting in different party primaries on different offices. 
I^hc ballot is arranged in an office bloc form, with the party affiliation of 
each aspirant for a nomination indicated after his name. The voter may 
skip back and forth from party to party as he moves down the ballot from 
oflicc to office.'^- 

'Die ease with which voters may move from party to party under the 
open primary doubtless creates uncertainties for the party leadership in its 
c/forts to control nominations as well as in tests of strength between lead- 
ership factions. The primary of one party may be raided by the voters of 
another in order to assure the nomination of a weak candidate who can be 
ilefcatcd in the general election. That maneuver requires, of course, the ex- 
istctice of a disciplined and tight organization for its e.xecution.^*^ Or at 
times a battle between two strong candidates in the primary of one party 
inav attract enough voters from the other party to govern the outcome, 
riuis, in 1956 (ilenn R. Davis, who had the support of the Wisconsin regu¬ 
lar Republicans, lost in the primary to Senator Ale.vander Wiley, an Eisen- 
hower Republican. Whether rightly, the outcome was attributed in part 
to an invasion of tlie Republican primary by Democrats. In other states 
Republicans have at times moved into a Democratic primary to support a 
conservative Democratic aspirant for a nomination. On the basis of an 
analysis of Alichigan experience under the open primary. Professor Pol¬ 
lock concludes that party lines are crossed in the primaries, not to vote 
for a weak person to defeat in the elections but “almost always to vote 
for a strong canilidatc \\ horn” the primary invaders expect “to support in 
the final election.” 

W'hilc the consensus among students of party government appears to 
be that party would be better able to perform its role in the advancement 
of candidates if the open primary were abandoned, it must be conceded 
that systematic knowledge of the practical consequences of the open 
primary is limited. \ ct it seems fairly clear that the open primary makes 
difficult the maintenance of orientations differentiating the two parties 

KciiczL', 16 (1941), pp. 16 50, 241-262. See also Illinois Legislative Council, Research 
Department, 77 .\’ Direct Vrimary liallor (Publication No. 25, July, 1940). 

'■'See ('. O. Johnson, "Ihc W'.tshington Blanket Primary,” Pacific Northwest Quar¬ 
terly, l.uuiary, 1942, pp. 27-39. See D. M. Ogden, Jr., “The Blanket Primary and Party 
Regul.uity in W'.ishington,” Pacific Northwest Quarterly, 39 (1948), pp. 33-38. 

•■“In fact, e\en under the closed primary occasionally an organization in a small area 
may have such a surplus of voters that it can enroll enough persons as members of the 
minority to control its nominations. 

James K. Pollock, The Direct Primary in Michigan, 1909-ig^^ (Ann Arbor: Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan Press, 1943), p. 60. 
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and probably handicaps the lesser party in those jurisdictions in wliich one 
party holds a substantial advantage. The voters of the lesser party may 
find it more attractive to exercise a balance of pover in rl.c minnrv of 
the major party than to engage in the troublesome task of builclin.r up tlteir 
own party .35 ^ i 

Cross filing and related practices. Closely related to the question of what 
voters are to be permitted to participate in a primary is the question of 
what tests shall be met by persons who seek the party’s nomination in 
the primary. In most states a person may run for nomination in only a 
single primary, and ordinarily he must meet a test of party membership 
to enter the primary. Eligihility is usually established routinely without 
controversy. The exceptions tend to arise at times of internal party crisis 
accompanied by desertion to the opposition. In some southern states, for 
example, the tests for primary candidates exclude individuals who cam¬ 
paigned against Democratic candidates at the preceding general election, 
riuis, some persons who bolted the Democratic party to support Herbert 
Hoover for President in 1928 found themselves ineligible to run for 
Democratic nominations in the primaries of 

In a few states a person may seek nomination for the same office in the 
primaries of both parties. If he wins both primaries he goes on the general 
election ballot as both the Democratic and Republican nominee. The 
best known “cross-filing” or “double-filing” system is that of California, 
although a few other states permit the practice. A major conse(]ucncc of 
the practice of cross filing on a large scale seems to be to handicap or 
retard the growth of the lesser of the two parties. A party that has long 
dominated an area has among its leaders many well-advertised names and 
its candidates, given the low level of information of the primary elec¬ 
torate, can often capture the nominations of the lesser party as well as 
those of its own. That effect is well demonstrated by tlie experience of 
California. In 1944 in 90 per cent of the state senate districts a single can- 

“The point is illustrated by the experience of 1954 under the Texas primary, tech¬ 
nically a closed primary but in fact open. Conservative leaders of the Democratic 
party urged Republicans to vote in the Democratic primary for Governor Allan 
Shivers. So long as Republicans can move into the Democratic primary and aid in 
electing one of their own sort, the incentive to build a Rejniblican party may be weak. 

The requirement of party loyalty for primary candidates had a curious conse¬ 
quence in Alabama in the 1948 election. In that state Democratic presidential electors 
arc nominated in the party primary; persons voting in the primary pledge themselves 
to support the nominees in the general election. In 1948 presidential electors pledged 
to oppose Truman were chosen in the primary. Senators, Representatives, and other 
prominent officeholders favorable to Tr>.;nan could not oppose Dixiecryic pledged 
electors without disqualifying themselves as candidates in future Democratic primaries. 
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didatc »-on both party nominations in thc pwnaries; 

publicans liavc in several instances won both nominations for statc-nide 
office.'*^ As the Democratic registration increased gradually over a long 
period the proportions of dual nominations increased; evidently Repub¬ 
licans found it expedient to neutralize the drawing power of the Demo¬ 
cratic label at the general election by seeking Democratic as well as Re¬ 
publican nominations. In the quest for dual nominations Republicans had 
on the whole an advantage over the Democrats whose primary candidates 
were, on the average, less well known than the Republicans. 

Democrats made efforts to repeal the cros.s-filing statute, but succeeded 
onlv in obtaining a requirement that the party affiliation of aspirants for 
nomination be indicated on the primary ballot. If a Republican sought a 
Democratic nomination, “Rep.” would appear after his name on the 
Democratic primary ballot. This change in ballot form, which occurred 
as the Democratic organization itself was gaining strength, produced a 
marked change in primary results in 1954 and 1956. Democratic primary 
voters, now able to know w hether they were voting for a Republican 
or a Democrat for the nomination, favored their fellow partisans and far 
fewer dual nominations were made. 

In New ^'ork a variation of cross filing cxi.sts. It serves mainly to facili¬ 
tate coalition lictwecn the Democratic and Liberal parties. For those 
candidates nominated by convention in that .state, parties may combine by 
nominating the .same candidate. For offices for which nominations are 
made by primary, candidates for nomination must be enrolled members 
of a party unless the appropriate party committee grants an exception to 
the rule. I'hat arrangement, given the fact that New York party organiza¬ 
tions usually control the outcome of their priniarie.s, permits negotiations 
betw een a third party and a major party for coalition by dual nomination. 

In New Hampshire primary candidates have been able to obtain dual 
nominations by \\ ritc-in. Since most county offices in the state have been 
far beyond the reach of Dcmocrat.s, often no Democratic candidate ap¬ 
peared on the primary ballot for at least some offices. The leading candi¬ 
date in the Republican primary could also often readily win the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination by encouraging a few friends to write his name in as 
the Democratic nominee. During the 1920's usually less than lo per cent 
of the ct)unty offices in the state w ere won by persons nominated in both 
the Democratic and Republican primaries. In the 1930’s and 1940’s an 
upsurge in Democratic popular strength occurred; with it came also a 
sharp rise in the proportions of county officers elected with both party 
nominations. I'vidently it became worth while for Republicans to make 


W. W. Crouch and I). K. AIcHcnry, State and Local Government in California 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1952). 
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some effort to capture Democratic nominations, lest rhev be faced b\' 
general election opponents made formidable by the gcne/al drift of senti¬ 
ment toward the Democratic party. The chances arc that the availability 
of a procedure for boring from within and capturing the nominations of 
the lesser party tends to obstruct or delay a secular buildup of minority 
strength. Perhaps the moral is that a party must be able to protect itself 
from capture by the opposition if it is to fulfill its role in tlie sysr .m as a 
whole. Party leaders and activists who can be routed in their own camp 
by the majority can scarcely be expected to lead a militant minority. 

Reform of nominatmg procedures. As may have been surmised from the 
preceding discussion, debate and contention over nominating procedures 
did not end when the direct primary generally superseded tlie convention 
system in tlic states. The direct primary came in on a wave of belief that 
here was a means by whicli the “people” might rule witlioiit mucli inter¬ 
position by “politicians.” Second thoughts have tended tow ard the view 
that ways and means should be found by w'hich party organization might 
play a legitimate and effective role in nominations, a recognition of the 
elemental necessity for organized leadership in a democratic politics. 
Indicative of this broad shift in emphasis is a report by the National 
Municipal League’s Committee on the Direct Primary which recommends 
that the party organization, acting through committees or conferences, 
should be authorized to propose organization slates that would be so desig¬ 
nated on the primary ballot. The committee also advocates that individual 
candidates be allowed to seek the nomination of only one party, a proposal 
that would abolish cross filing.**® 

The Committee on Political Parties of the American Political Science 
Association has taken a similar position on these points and goes further 
to express a preference for the clo.sed over the open primary on the 
ground that the closed arrangement “tends to support the concept of the 
party as an association of like-minded people.” I'he general drift of such 
recommendations is toward a revitalization of party organization, a proc¬ 
ess most feasible in jurisdictions with a fairly evenly l^alanccd two-party 
competition. The chances arc that in the heavily one-j)arty jurisdictions, 
state and local, the direct primary will long survive in a relatively pure 
form. The primary procedure provides the foundation for a brand of 

"The committee’s report hns been issued by the National Municipal League under 
the title, A Model Direct Prhnary Election System (1951). See tlie analysis by the 
committee’s chairman, Joseph P. Harris, “A New Primary System,” State Govern¬ 
ment^ 21 (1948), pp. 140-143. ,, 

"The committee’s report, “Toward a A;.)re Responsible Two-Party Systrrn, was 
published as a supplement to the American Political Science Review, September, 1950. 
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popular government in one-party areas that differs in form and structure 
from the tw o-party system but nevertheless seems to be deeply rooted in 
the areas in which it exists. 

Nominations and the Nature of Party 

Tliis survey of nominating procedures serves to outline the main fea¬ 
tures of a significant segment of political practice. The data, moreover, 
provide additional insight into the nature of party itself. Observation of 
the permutations of nominating procedures leads to the conclusion that 
w liarcx'cr the form of the procedure, relatively small, more or less cohesive 
groups tend to take the lead in organizing support for candidates. Under 
the system of the legislative caucus the party leaders in the legislative body 
took the initiative. Under the convention system the party organization, 
with its precirict, county, city, and state functionaries, constituted the 
group that guided and managed conventions. Under the direct primary 
the party organization remained and adapted its methods to the new ma¬ 
chinery of nominations. Whatever the form of nominating procedure, 
its operation lias required the collaboration of men w'orking in concert 
toward common ends. And they are usually professional politicians, who 
perform a task that has to be accomplished to operate government. In 
speculation about the workings of the nominating process, the following 
comment liy 11 , J. Ford is relevant: 

One continually hears the declaration that the direct primary will take power 
from the politicians and give it to the people. This is pure nonsense. Politics has 
been, is, and always will be carried on by politicians, just as art is carried on 
by artists, engineering by engineers, business by businessmen. All that the direct 
primary, or any other political reform, can do is to affect the character of the 
politicians by altering the conditions that govern political activity, thus de¬ 
termining its extent and quality. The direct primary may take advantage and 
opportunity from one set of politicians and confer them upon another set, but 
politicians there will always be so long as there is politics.'*" 

Although the tendency toward leadership and control by the closely 
knit inner core of the party may prevail, the conditions under wdiich that 
core works may be seriously altered by changes in the nature of the nom¬ 
inating process. The adoption of the convention system marked a revolt 
against the “autocratic” character of the caucus system. The tendency to¬ 
ward democratization found expression in a new nominating form. Under 
the convention system there would be, it was thought, a means for the 
ready expression of the w ishes of the mass of party membership. As it 
developed, the convention system itself w'as soon branded as “bossism.” 

“’“The Direct Primary,” North American Review, 190 (1909), pp. 1-14. 
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V-et each major step in the development of the nominating process has 
marked a further obeisance to the doctrine that the will of d'e rank and 
file of party membership should prevail. Although a chanoe in the system 
of making nominations does not eliminate the function o{ the organized 
minonty m leading party opinion, it may enable a different minorirv to 
prevail. We are always pulling down bosses,” Ford observed, “because 
tiansicnt combinations of would-be bosses and reformers mav develop 
strength enough to overthrow a particular boss or a particular machine. 
But while bosses and machines come and go, the boss and the machine arc 
always with us.” 



15 National Conventions 


'I'lir, NATIONAi. convention represents the solution by American 
parries of the problem of uniiing scattered points of political leadership in 
.support of candidates for the Presidency and V'icc-Prcsidcncy. As such, 
the convention is the basic element of national party apparatus. The parties 
of other democratic nations have their assemblies and conferences but 
none of these bodies approximarcs in its role the American national party 
convention. I’he convention is unique among national party authorities 
because it nominates the candidates for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidenew In turn, the Presidenev owes some of its fundamental char¬ 
acteristics to the fact that presidential nominations emerge, not from the 
deliberations of party groups in Congress, but from the national con¬ 
vention. 

I'he national convention did not come into being in a day: it evolved 
over a considerable period of time. Early presidential nominations were 
matle b\' congressional caucuses, that is, gatherings of members of the 
party in (Congress. When the Federalist representation in Congress was 
sharply reduced by Republican victories, the Congressional caucus could 
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not speak for the party as a whole. The Kederalists had to devLse other 
means for agreeing among themselves on a candidate whom the party 
would support. In i8o8, at a secret meeting of Fcdcrali.st leaders in New 
York, Pinckney and King were nominated for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency. “This was,” says S. E. Morison, “the original national nom¬ 
inating convention. > Again, in 1812 Federalist leaders met p.ivatelv in 
New York to agree upon nominations. 

These early cabals did not lead immediately to the full-fledired national 
convention. The congressional caucus fell before the onslaughts of An¬ 
drew Jackson. As an aspirant for the presidential nomination in 1824, 
Jackson could hardly hope to gain the nomination at the hands of an 
unsympathetic congressional caucus. His backers inaugurated a campaign 
to discredit the caucus itself. They boycotted the 1824 Republican caucus, 
which was attended by only about one-fourth of the Republican members 
of Congress. The caucus decision was accorded little respect by the party 
over the country. William H. Crawford, the caucus nominee, received 
fewer electoral votes than did Jackson. If the party was to act as a unit in 
presidential elections, an authoritative mode of presidential nomination 
had to be contrived. 

By a series of steps the national convention developed to nominate presi¬ 
dential candidates. The model of state nominating conventions was at 
hand, but its extension to national nominations required botli time and the 
displacement of the congressional caucus.^' In 1828 stare conventions, state 
legislatures, and state legislative caucuses made presidential nominations, 
that is, they nominated Andrew Jackson.'^ In 1831 the Anti-Masonic party 
held what is commonly regarded as the first national convention, and later 
a Democratic convention assembled in Baltimore to nominate Van Buren 
to run as vice-presidential candidate with Jackson in 1832. 

The Democratic convention of 1831 amounted to little more than a 
body to ratify Jackson’s choice of Van Buren as his running mate. Nor 
did the National Republican Convention held in the same year do more 

*“The First National Nominating Convention, 1808,” Ainertcan Historical Review, 
17 (1912), pp. 744-763. 

‘‘In 1824 the Democrats of Lancaster County, Pennsyhani.i, rc.sfilved that the ‘most 
unexceptionable” method of nominating would be a n.uional coineiition but they 
thought it “entirely impracticable, from the immense extent of our country, and 
from the great expense necessarily incident to an attcmlance from the extreme parts 
of the United States.”—Edward Stanwood, A History of the Fresidency from iy88 
to i8^~i (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1898), p. 130. 

®The Jackson Convention at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in 1828, nominated a slate 
of presidential electors and required from each candidate for elector a written pledge 
to vote for Jackson.—Florence Weston. The Presidential Election of 1828 (Wash¬ 
ington: Catholic University, 1938), p. 105. 
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than execute a foregone conclusion, the nomination of Clay/ Only grad¬ 
ually did the convention become a body capable of reconciling factional 
differences and of commanding the acquiescence in its decisions of party 
leaders over the countr\'. In 1832, for example, Pennsylvania’s Democratic 
electors gave the state’s electoral vote, not to V'an Buren, the convention 
vice-presidential nominee, but to Wilkins, one of that state’s senators. 
Similarlv, in 1836 the Virginia electors bolted the party on the vice- 
presidential nominee, and the choice of Vice-President devolved upon 
the Senate in the absence of an electoral majority. In 1840 the Democratic 
convention renominated Van Buren but could not agree upon a vice- 
presidential nominee and resolved to “leavx the decision to their Repub¬ 
lican fcllow-citi/ens in the several States.” The Democratic electoral vote 
for \’ice-Prcsident went largely to Richard M. Johnson, but South Caro¬ 
lina, whose legislature continued to choose electors, cast its electoral vote 
for another candidate. 

riic Democratic convention of 1844 by its nomination of Polk was the 
first, savs Cioldman, to create “an original synthesis” that reconciled fac¬ 
tional dilfercnces and produced unanticipated party unity.’' Earlier con¬ 
ventions had in their presidential nominations chiefly proclaimed fore¬ 
ordained designations and had been unable most of the time to produce 
party unity on the vice-presidential candidate. In 1844 Polk w'as so dark a 
horse that he had no support on the first ballot. His nomination marked 
the coming of age of the convention as an institution capable of creat¬ 
ing as well as of ratifying consensus within the party. Simultaneously 
with the development of the convention, presidential electors came to 
be chosen by popular vote and the supremacy of the convention in party 
alfairs became c\'ident as party candidates for presidential elector were 
brought under the discipline of the national convention. 

riuis there developed a mechanism through which party leaders, dis¬ 
persed over a nation of continental proportions, could negotiate sufficient 
agreement to maintain parties capable of governing through the presiden¬ 
tial system, riic creation of the convention as a route to the Presidency 
independent of Congress was congenial to the doctrine of separation of 
pow ers. \'et the establishment of the supremacy of the convention in the 
choice of presidential candidates had other consequences. The convention, 
diverse in its composition and unpatterned in its ways, remains free to 
chose presidential candidates from a range of alternatives. Had the con¬ 
gressional caucus prevailed, the chances arc that the old war horses of the 

‘ S. R. (.aiuiuon, Jr., The Presidential Cain^ai^n of iSs2 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, k;::), p. 71, 

Ml.ilph M. Cioldman, Party Chairtnan and Party Factions, t'jSy-igoo (University of 
Chic.igo disbcrtation, .MS, 1951). 
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party organization in Congress would liave had the edge in the race for 
the Presidency. A Taft would have won over an Eisenhower a Girncr 
over a Roosevelt. Those factors conducive to advancement in hierarchies 
would have governed in the successive screenings on the «.iy to the Presi¬ 
dency. An institution so transient as a national convention can he uncon¬ 
ventional in Its choices, a circumstance that is sonictimes fright cniiw vet 
it permits the occasional choice of great leaders who probably could U 
have made their way up a tighter party hicrarcliy. 

Preconvention Maneuvers 

The process of nomination of a presidential candidate begins long be¬ 
fore the convention in campaigns to sell a potential candidate to the party 
and to obtain tlie selection of delegations instructed to support him at the 
convention. These preconvention maneuvers fit no set pattern and cannot 
easily be described in general terms. Yet they may be better understood 
if they are observed with an awareness that the task of the convention 
is to unite the party in support of a presidential candidate. Thar ni-iy be 
accomplished by a compromise of the conflicts within tlie party or by a 
test of the strength of competing factions leading to a settlement on terms 
not beyond acceptance by the losers. 

The character of the preconvention campaign to round up support for 
aspirants for the nomination thus becomes a function of the tensions and 
clcav’'ages within the party. Durable bases for conflict exist within each 
party. Regional or .sectional objectives diverge, as between the southern 
and northern Democrats or between the coastal and interior Republicans. 
Within each party class and group ambitions may collide. Yet the latent 
internal differences are activated in varying degrees at different times. At 
one time a balance of forces may have found a formula for unity that main¬ 
tains relative calm within the party; at another, the most exacerbated rela¬ 
tions may develop. These variations in the intensity of internal party con¬ 
flict reflect themselves in the preconvention campaigns of would-be 
nominees. 

Continuation of dominant coalitions. In one type of situation the precon¬ 
vention campaign tends to be relatively uncontroverted. A dominant 
coalition controls the party and proceeds in the preconvention period to 
the routine selection of delegates committed to a continuation of the 
existing leadership. Most commonly these circumstances exist when a 
sitting President seeks renomination. If the President wants a renomina- 
tion, the preconvention campaign is likely to be a prosaic affair. By cus¬ 
tom a President is “entitled” to a .•second nomination and he has the advan¬ 
tage of controlling the party machine in obtaining it. Althoiigh it is 
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quixotic to challenge him, some small but noisy dissident faction not 
infrequently attempts a revolt, proclaiming itself the true custodian of 
the party gnspeJ. 

In parr, the President’s capacity to win renomination comes from his 
control of the patronage and perquisites of government. More funda- 
mcnrallv his renomination reflects an expression of the power of the coali¬ 
tion he has constructed within the party. Thus, the 1956 Republican 
prcconventif)!! campaign generated no great suspense. Although beset by 
anxieties about wiietlicr the President would be able to run again, the 
leaders of the idsenhower coalition proceeded to obtain the designation of 
ilelegatcs committed to him without much opposition. The remnants of 
the old Taft wing of the party muttered a bit but they were powerless 
against superior forces. On occasion the nomination by the party out of 
power may constitute a reassertion of the power of a coalition formed at 
the preceding convention, yet such a renomination is not ordinarily made 
without challenge. Dewey’s rcnoniination in 1948 represented a contin¬ 
uation of the leadership he had achieved in 1944, a reaffirmation won, 
however, against strong opposition. 

Fiictiomil competition. When no coalition has working control of the 
party, factions within the party battle for delegates to the convention. 
Although tiic groups that struggle for ascendancy may be vaguely defined, 
on occasion fairly sharply defined factions compete for favor in presiden¬ 
tial primaries and vie for support from state conventions as they choose 
their ilclcgations to the national convention.® 

I hc spirited competition between the Eisenhower forces and the Taft 
faction in the preliminaries to the 1952 Republican convention clearly re¬ 
flected the major policy difl'ercnccs within the Republican leadership. At 
one extreme were those most critical of Democratic foreign policy, a 
group that coincided fairlv closely with those Republican conservatives 
most critical of Democratic poliev' on economic issues. Senator Robert A. 
Taft aiul his associates attempted to bind these elements of the party to 
the support of his candidacy. In opposition were those Republican leaders 
more disposed to favor the Democratic foreign policy or at least who 
were prepared to accept a role of American leadership in world affairs, 
i'he same group regarded itself as “progressive” on domestic policy. 

I he.se lines of party division in preconvention maneuvers differ from 
time to time in the same party. In his campaign for the 1932 Democratic 
nomination, for example, Franklin D. Roosevelt carefully cultivated the 

*ror .1 classificMtion of nominations, see Paul T. David and Ralph M. Goldman, 
“Presidential Nominating Patterns,” Western Political Quarterly, 8 (1955), pp. 465- 
480. 
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South and the West, regions whose leaacrs had a long-staiuhng inracronisiu 
toward the conservative and so-callcd Wall Street crowd in the Demo¬ 
cratic party of the time.^ Decades later, in 1952, another set of factions 
developed in the preliminaries to the Democratic conv^ otion. Avcrcll 
Harriman sought the nomination as a gilt-edged and undiluted New 
Dealer while Senator Russell of Georgia rounded up delegates committed 
to the southern viewpoint on civil rights. Somewhere in hetw cen these 
positions was Senator Estes Kefauver. The nomination went to Adlai 
Stevenson, who had not campaigned for delegates, but wliosc characterist¬ 
ics were such that his supporters could align behind him the center and 
uncommitted elements of the party.** 

The clarity with which factional lines are drawn in tlie preconvention 
maneuvers differ from time to time. Aspirants for the nomination often 
straddle issues and thereby muffle or avoid conflict. Often they also pull 
their punches in their encounters lest the basis for collaboration in the 
campaign be destroyed. At times the policy differences hetw een competi¬ 
tors for the nomination may be negligible and the conflict becomes largely 
one of personalities. 

Favorite sons and other bargainers. Although some sort of factional cleav¬ 
age is often perceptible prior to an open convention, many aspirants for 
the nomination scarcely fit into the factional pattern. Delegations from 
particular states may, for example, be instructed for a “favorite son” of 
the state: a man who usually has the support of liis own delegation and 
no other. He is put forward to hold the delegation free for negotiations 
at the convention; bargains may be struck with a leading contender wlio 
needs the votes to win the nomination. The second place on the ticket 
may go to a favorite son, or there may be promises of other sorts of pre¬ 
ferment if the party wins the election.® Uninstructed and uncommitted 
delegations enjoy the same freedom of negotiation. 1 he presence of dele¬ 
gations not irrevocably committed to any of tlie leading aspirants gives 
the convention flexibility as it strives toward a consensus on a candidate. 

^For a comprehensive and perceptive account of the Roosevelt preconvenrion cam¬ 
paign, see Frank Freidel, Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Triumph (B«)ston: Little, Brown, 
1956), chs. 10-19. 

*See Walter Johnson, How We Drafted AdLi Stevenson (New \ork: Knopf, 

®In speaking to the Kentucky Democratic convention which had instructed its 1956 
delegation for him as a favorite son. Governor A. B. Chandler observed that there 
were “no second-class citizens in Kentucky and that we know how to help each other 
so that there is equal opportunity for all.” The commentators thought that the Gov¬ 
ernor was putting himself forward as a vice-presidential possibility who might appeal 
to both southern and nothern wings of the party. 
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Tactics of precoiiveiition cavipaiffus. The tactics employed by aspirants 
and their supporters in building strength within the party before the 
convention are by no means stereotyped, though certain recurring prob¬ 
lems have to be met. Ordinarily a small headquarters organization is estab¬ 
lished to handle publicity and to manage all the chores connected with 
building a bloc of delegates in advance of the convention. The manager 
of the campaign publicizes his candidate, negotiates with the party leaders 
in various states, arranges speeches at appropriate times on major issues, 
and attempts to make it appear that his man is the person who can win for 
the party. At times the preconvention campaign is on a scale that makes 
it a rcliearsal of tlie presidential campaign itself, and costs of well over a 
million dollars may be incurred. 

A tactical problem confronted by all aspirants is the timing of the 
announcement of their candidacies. One maxim is that a candidacy an¬ 
nounced too soon may be blighted like an early-blooming flower; too late 
an announcement may give an advantage to other contenders. In October, 
1951 several Republican governors vowed a strong preference for Eisen- 
hower as the 1952 nominee but expressed their fears that unless the Gen¬ 
eral soon made his availability plain the nomination would go to Taft by 
default. Often candidates occupy a public office and make a great virtue 
of tending to their knitting as governor, say, as they await the most 
propitious moment to announce their candidacy. Their managers mean- 
w Idle busily engage themselves in promoting movements to “draft” their 
man wliose eagerness for the nomination is hardly a well-kept secret. A 
catulidatc may even succeed in avoiding an announcement. In 1944, 

Deu ey, \\ ho had made a strong showing in the 1940 Republican conven¬ 
tion, maintained the fiction that he was not a candidate although his man¬ 
agers were active in recruiting delegate support.^® In 1952 Adlai Steven¬ 
son made no campaign for delegates and consistently denied that he was 
a candidate. Nor did he agree to accept the nomination until after the 
first convention ballot.'‘ 


A ma)or aspect of a preconvention campaign consists of enlisting the 
support «if state and local leaders. Their influence may be decisive in the 
actions of state primaries and of conventions in the selection of national 
coinention delegates. I'hc manager for the candidate early attempts to 
impress on these men that his candidate would make a strong head of the 

Senator Democrat, observed: “The hcir-apparcnt to the Republican 

hroMc rl,.ir gdded, public-relations-advised candidate, the Governor of New York 
Ins best and ,Most studied pose of the coy maiden who is so diligently sought, the 
uho s.iys no with lisping hp, but with the dark lashes of her invit'ing efes savs 
come on. Post, February ,6, .944, ® ^ ^ 

Imide Story,” Th, Reporter, No- 
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ticket; the candidate himself usually meets with small -rroims of these 
leaders m order that they may look him over.’^ A candidate who has 
gained the leadership of one shade of opinion of the party is likely to oh 
tain commitments from state and local leaders of like Vdiefs Another 
candidate may mobilize the leaders of a different hue of party faith 

While in a sense the preconvention campaign is both a campaign for 
the favor of a few thousand party leaders as well as perhaps a conflict 
among factions of those leaders, the preconvention rituals include appeals 
to the wider public. The leading candidates seek to build up a public image 
of themselves that accords with their judgment of the dictates of sound 
strategy. They usually make speeches on important current issues at 
widely separated points in the country to let themselves be seen and heard 
and to gain national attention. No little calculation enters into the de¬ 
cisions about what speeches to make and what to say. A forthright stand 
may make enemies as well as gain recruits. One speech may be enough 
to demonstrate that a man cannot capture popular favor, and his boom is 
deflated early in its career. 

A question of strategy that vexes managers of would-be nominees is 
whether to enter the presidential primaries that are held by about half 
the states from March to May to select convention delegates. An early 
victory in a pivotal state may win the delegation and impress the party 
in other states with the aspirant’s vote-pulling power. On the other liand, 
a defeat may bring the boom to a premature end. Yet a refusal to enter 
the primary may be interpreted as a manifestation of lack of confidence. 
Since the primary choice is to a large extent governed by the wishes 
of the state organization, it would be rash to enter a primary unless the 
candidate has the support of the organization or of an important faction, 
or felt that he could defeat the state machine. 

As the preconvention campaign unfolds a few serious contenders 
emerge, and they are faced by the necessity of deciding what to do about 
“favorite son” candidates. Should a leading contender challenge a favorite 
son in his own state? To do so might antagonize men who will control 
delegates in the convention. One tactic is to ask for second-choice support 
after the favorite son. In 1939 this was the strategy of the McNutt man¬ 
agers, who said, “In no State that has a favorite son arc we asking for more 
than second choice.” By such an approach leading candidates hope to keep 
on good terms with the lesser contenders and perhaps gain their support in 
the convention. By the same strategy lesser contenders may avoid antag¬ 
onizing a leading candidate. In 1952 Governor Earl Warren, of California, 

In 1952 one of Taft’s managers said that many prominent men had acccprcd jn- 
vitations to go to Paris to talk with G^jeral Eisenhower. “A few have,’ he said, in¬ 
sisted on paying their own expenses.” 
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announced that he vroti/d not enter the Ohio primary. is the home 

state of Senator 'J'aft, and he is certainiy entitled to the delegation of his 

home state if he \\ ants it.” . ■ • 

The candidate v\'Iio early develops significant strength is sometimes 
faced by a combination of other candidates who desire to prevent the 
settlement of the nomination prior to the convention. If a leading con¬ 
tender can be “killed off,” the way is left open for a negotiated nomination 
in the convention, and other contenders will at least have a chance. One 
teclini(|uc is not to oppose openly the prominent aspirant in his fights for 
delegates but to ask for the selection of uninstructed delegates. The state 
leaders then w'ill also be in a better bargaining position in the convention. 
In 19^2, to illustrate, the Smith forces desired to head off the Roosevelt 
movement, and Joiiett Shouse, a Smith supporter, suggested that “it would 
be vv iscr not to instruct delegates to the Democratic convention in favor 
of any candidate save w here such instructions are necessary under the law. 
The convention should be unfettered by instructions.” By this means 
the Smith faction hoped to stop Roosevelt. The strategy is by no means 
new. In 1H92 those opposing Harrison for the Republican nomination 
sought the selection of uninstructed delegations with the hope that such 
delegations could be united around some other candidate at the con¬ 
vention. 

''AvivUihility"' of candhiittes. 'Hie lore of American politics includes sup¬ 
positions about tests that would-bc presidential nominees must meet in 
order to be “available.” Although the notion of “availability” is useful 
for feature stories every four years, its content lacks precision. Yet certain 
characteristics of the party system do operate negatively to make some 
eminent men “unavailable.” A man with a record of antagonism toward 
an important sector of his party—as an antilabor Democrat—w ould prob¬ 
ably be regarded as “unavailable.” Or a person irrevocably committed to 
narrow ranges of policy—a Republican Asia-firster in 1952, for e.xample— 
might not be expected to have a party-w ide appeal. On the positive side, to 
be available a man must be a well-known public figure, a person wdth no 
ilisijualifying l)lemishes on his record, and he must have about himself the 
aura of a potential chief executive. Residence, too, is a significant factor. 

,\ party leader from a state with a large electoral vote that might be 
throw n one w ay or the other in the election is in a much better position to 
light for the presidential nomination than one from a state traditionally 
attached to one party. Aloreovcr, w ith the large delegation from his own 
state he has the beginnings of a bloc of convention votes. A governor 
’■'Peel and Donnelly, The 19^2 Campaign, p. 66. 
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of New York, of Ohio, or of California may hope to be among the 
availables. ^ 

At the present stage of American politics a man must he a Protestant 
of good “American stock” and name to be available. He should not be too 
closely affiliated with any particular interest or group, nor should he 
have committed himself on a great and contentious issue before the time 
is ripe. Yet he must stand for something or a complex of thinii^s -a gen¬ 
eral point of view—in public life. To go from the ranks of the""availables 
to those of the nominees a man also needs a certain amount of luck. He 
must come on the scene at a moment when his particular combination 
of traits suits the temper of the times. In 1936, for example, an Eisenhower 
probably would have had rough sledding. Or, only a Roosevelt could 
have had the good fortune to strive for the Presidency at a moment when 
his qualities fitted the needs of his party and the spirit of the times so well. 

?reco 7 ivention sifthig. The maneuvers that precede the convention narrow 
its range of choice. The candidate may be nominated in fact before the 
convention meets; the delegates may convene only to ratify an accom¬ 
plished fact. A true “dark horse” nominee whose selection is a complete 
surprise is rare. Hence, in a consideration of the nominating process great 
emphasis must be placed on the events antecedent to the convention. 
These processes are not easily described in general terms. I'.ach instance 
is likely to have its own peculiarities, and the most unpredictable develop¬ 
ments may occur in the competition to get to the VV^iite House. I'hat 
competition involves a complicated process of weighing, testing, rejecting, 
and admission into the circle of serious competitors. One boomlet may be 
killed by the demonstration that the aspirant simply has no vote-getting 
ability. Another would-be President may be vetoed by his failure to gain 
the confidence of an important bloc in the party. Another may be unable 
to attract enough financial support to make much of a preconvention show¬ 
ing. Others find their way at least partly through the maze of obstacles 
to the White House and go to the convention with suhstantial backing. 

Apportionment and Selection of Delegates 

The delegates whose support aspirants for the nomination seek arc 
chosen within the states. The manner of their choice and the method of 
determining the number of delegates to which each state is entitled are of 
basic importance in the determination of the character of the convention 
as an institution. 

During most of the history of the national conventions votes have been 
apportioned among the states in accordance with their strength in the 
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electoral college, a principle adopted by the Ocniocratic convention in 
1831. Each state was at first entitled to one vote for each of its two Sen¬ 
ators and one vote for each member of the House of Representatives from 
the stare; later the number of votes was doubled.^"* This rule remained in 
use in unmodified form by the Republicans until their convention of 1916 
and by flic Democrats through the convention of 1940. 

Apportionweiit: Special proble?m of the Republicans. The original rule 
of apporrionment presupposed a more or less even spread of party strength 
over flic entire country. As a matter of fact such a distribution did not 
exist, and solidly J^cmocratic areas had relatively as great strength in 
Republican conventions as states with heavy Republican majorities. 1 he 
application of the rule created no serious difficulties in the Democratic 
party, but its use led to party disaster for the Republicans and eventually 
to its nifiilification by them. Until recent times the Republican vote was 
c.xtrcmclv light in the South; the rule of apportionment gave to the states 
of this region a far greater convention strength than their party vote w'ar- 
ranted. In the southern “rotten boroughs” the Republican organization 
existed to distribute patronage—when the party controlled the national 
government—and to deliver delegates in the national convention, a pair of 
operations not unrelated. 

Although the etjuity of the apportionment system had long been ques¬ 
tioned, it was not until 1912 that a combination of circumstances occurred 
to bring about an alteration of the rule. In that year the system, which 
w as partly responsible for 'Eaft’s control of the convention, led to a split 
in the Republican party, with Taft as the regular nominee and Theodore 
Roosevelt as tlie standard-bearer of the rebellious Progressive faction. The 
split gave the election to the Democrats, and the Republican national com¬ 
mittee in 1913 took steps to reduce the inequities in the apportionment 
of delegates by siibmirting a new plan of apportionment for approval by 
the state conventions. The rule, approved by them and first used in 1916, 

" III tlic tcsrunl discussion “delegate” is used synonymously with “vote.” The Re- 
puhlie.uis allow only one delegate for one vote and the rule is enforced. The Demo¬ 
crats have been troubled by the designation t)f delegates in excess of the number votes, 
a way to “recogm/e” the party faithful and to assure them good seats in the conven¬ 
tion. In 1940 one Mississippi di.strict, entitled to two votes, sent 54 delegates to cast 
them. I he 1940 coniention attempted to cope with the problem by resolving that in 
future conventions no “fraction.il di.srribution” should be permitted that would give 
any delegate less than a half vote. VV'ithin the general rule the convention call per¬ 
mits a state delegation to include delegates at large equal to twice the number of votes 
at large (those votes allotted for each Senator and Representative at large). The con¬ 
vention call instructs states to send one delegate for each district vote; this limit is not 
rigidly enforced. In 1952 with 1,230 votes the Democrats had 1,642 delegates. 
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provided that the national convention should consist of “four dclctrites-it 
large from each State; two additional delegates-at-larjrc for each 
Rcprcscntative-at-large in Congress from any State; one d( legate for each 
Congressional District in each State; and one additional delegare for each 
Congressional District in each State in which the vote for any Repuhliran 
elector in the last preceding Presidential election, or for the Republican 
nominee for Congress in the last preceding Congressional cleciion shall 
have been not less than 7,500,” plus certain delegates from the territories. 
The change decreased the representation of the Solid South by 76 votes. 

The new rule left the weak Republican areas still ovcrrcpiTsented in 
relation to their Republican voting strength. A scries of subsequent modi¬ 
fications, either by or under the authority of the national conventions of 
1920, 1940, and 1952, made further adjustments designed to penalize those 
areas with relatively few Republican votes and to increase the relative 
strength of those states wkh heavier Republican populai strength. The 
cumulation of these changes produced the following rule of apportion¬ 
ment under which the 1956 convention was chosen: 

Delegates at Large 

1. Four delegates at large from each state. 

2. Two additional delegates at large for each representative at large in 
Congress from each state. 

3. Four delegates at large for Alaska; six delegates at large each for the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia and Hawaii, and four additional delegates if the delegate to 
Congress elected at the last preceding election was the Republican nominee; 
three delegates at large for Puerto Rico, and one for the Virgin Islands. 

4. Six additional delegates at large from each state casting its electoral vote 
or a majority thereof for the Republican nominee for President in the last 
preceding presidential election. If any State docs not cast its electoral vote or 
a majority thereof for the Republican nominee in the last preceding election, 
but at that election or at a subsequent election held prior to the next Republican 
National Convention elects a Republican United States Senator or a Republican 
Governor then in such event such state shall be entitled to such additional 
delegates at large.^® 

District Delegates 

I. One district delegate from each congressional district casting two thousand 
votes or more for any Republican elector in the last preceding presidential 

“The bonus of additional delegates was granted by the 1940 convention. 

“The 1940 convention gave a state the additional opportunity to gain its bonus of 
delegates by electing a Republican Senator at the election following the presidential 
election. The 1948 convention extended the opportunity to win bonus delegates to 
include the gubernatorial election an^l to the elections covered in the last clauses o 
the quoted rule. 
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election or for the Republican nominee for Congress in the last preceding con¬ 
gressional election. 

2. One additional district delegate from each congressional district casting 
10,000 votes or more for any Republican elector in the last preceding presi¬ 
dential election or for the Republican nominee for Congress in the last pre¬ 
ceding congressional election. 

Under these rules the number of delegates fluctuates from convention 
to convention; in 1936, the total was 1,003; in 1940, 1,000; in 1944, ^^57; 
in 1948, 1,094; in 1952, 1,206; in 1956, 1,320. 

Apportioinneut: Democratic practice. The Democratic party has been 
more fortunate than the Republican party in the matter of apportionment. 
It has been able to follow the practice of allowing each state a delegation 
twice the size of its congressional representation without serious contro¬ 
versy because <)f the lack of a problem such as the Solid South presents 
to the Republicans. Yet the 1936 Democratic convention, to offset south¬ 
ern sentiment against the abrogation of the two-thirds rule, directed the 
national committee to submit to the next convention “a plan for improv¬ 
ing the system by u hich delegates and alternates to Democratic National 
C'onventions arc apportioned.” The committee was ordered, in formulat¬ 
ing this plan, to “take into account the Democratic strength within each 
State, [)istricr of Columbia, and Territory, etc. . . The 1940 convention 
adopted a rule to grant to states that go Democratic in a presidential elec¬ 
tion an additional tw-o votes in the next convention. The national com¬ 
mittee in 1947 increased this bonus to four votes. The application of these 
rules, uith some minor modifications, resulted in a 1952 convention of 
1,230 votes, a 1956 convention of 1,372. 


Atct/.m/y of cbooung iiclcg^Ues. Two methods are employed in the selec- 
tion of state delegations to the national conventions. About a third of the 
state iroycrnmcnts conduct presidential primaries in which the votere may 
choose delctrates directly and usually may also express a preference among 
the aspirants hir the presidential nomination. In the remainder of the 
states the political parties designate delegates through conventions or 
uiiiiiiiitttcs. In a tew instances district delegates are chosen by primary 
the delegates at large, by the state convention. ^ ^ 

'■ 'I his section contains significant changes made by the conventions of 1040 and 
H*' >940 each congressional district was entitled to at least one 

c t ci,a e in the convention. The 1940 convention set a requirement of 1,000 Republi 

iJoo '952 convention raised this figure to 
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Conventions and committees. A handful of states permit stat-c committees 
of the parties to choose delegates to the national convention. More usually 
in the absence of a public primary, the stare parties act th. .uoh conven¬ 
tions, which vary considerably in their form and mode of selection. Most 
commonly they are built on a system of indirect election beginnino wnh 
precinct meetings of voters which choose delegates to county com nitions 
from whence go delegates to the state convention. Vet in a fev states 
the state conventions consist of delegates chosen by precinct committee¬ 
men and other party functionaries. The state convention ma\ choose the 
entire delegation, or district conventions may choose district delegates 
and the state convention the delcgates-at-large. The Republican rules ex¬ 
press a preference for state and district conventions separate in time and 
place from the state convention. The equivalent result is at times obtained 
by district caucuses at state conventions; the convention chooses a slate 
of delegates built up of nominees of the district caucuses. 

Ordinarily the convention procedure docs not permit extensive partici¬ 
pation by the rank and file of the party in the choice of delegates. Al¬ 
though the convention may not be bossed, the selection of delegates be¬ 
comes a matter handled almost exclusively by the party professionals. 
Yet on the whole the convention processes produce delegations represen¬ 
tative of the general tenor of sentiment of the party in the state. The 
principal difficulties with selection by convention seem to occur w hen the 
character of the state party is such that the modus operandi of the conven¬ 
tion cannot produce a decision regarded as fair and acceptable to all con¬ 
cerned. In several southern conventions in 1952 the old-guard professionals 
who had been managing party affairs for years dealt roughly with the 
influx of “new” Republicans who wished delegations instructed for Ri.sen- 
hower. Under more normal conditions party managements seem to be 
generally able to guide the work of conventions toward decisions ac¬ 
cepted as authoritative on all sides. 

Presidential primaries. In 1956, 19 states conducted a presidential primary 
of one sort or another and in most of them all or nearly all of the national 
convention delegates were chosen by primary vote. 1 lie presidential 
primary came into existence at about the same time and for the same 
reasons that the direct primary was substituted for the convention method 
of nomination of candidates for state offices. Conventions were thought 
to be susceptible to manipulation by party leaders and a widespread faith 
existed that more popular participation would have a cleansing effect on 
politics. 

Although Wisconsin in 1905 and Pennsylvania in 1906 adopted laws 
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providing for the direct election of delegates—all delegates in Wisconsin 
and district delegates in Pennsylvania—the birth of the full-blown presi¬ 
dential primary is usually traced to an Oregon law adopted by popular 
vote in I'hat law provided for a preference vote by the voters on 

prcsidcntinl aspirants, as well as the direct election of all delegates to the 
convention, between 1910 and 1916 the presidential primary spread so 
rapidly among the states that it was predicted that within a short period 
the national convention would become, like the electoral college, a mere 
mechanism for recording decisions already arrived at by the electorate, 
riie ilrive for the presidential primary, however, was s(;on spent, and 
since its peak in 1916 several states have abandoned it. 

Types of presidential primaries. 'I hc enthusiastic early advocates of the 
presidential primary hoped to short-circuit the indirect convention pro¬ 
cedures and give to the party voter an opportunity to express effectively 
a preference between aspirants for the presidential nomination. Some of 
them believeil that tite national convention would eventually merely ex¬ 
press a popular choice previously made. In fact, the extent to which the 
vote at tlie primary affects the votes of the delegates at the convention 
ililfers gre.ttly from state to state with the form of the state primary as 
well as with variations in local custom and tradition. I'hc primary laws 
invoUe, in varying combinations; (1) presidential preference voting, as 
between Stevenson and Kef.uuer, the so-called “beauty contest,” and 
(2) direct election of deieg.ites to the convention. The manner in 
which these questions are piesented to the voter on the ballot varies 
gre.uK' and affects the cl.uitv of the expression of voter sentiment, a 
proposifu)n that may be made plain by mention of the principal forms 
of the primary. 

(1) Presidential preference vote with election of national convention 
delegates b\ state conventi<»n. I'he primary ballot permits an expression 
«)f preference between aspirants for the nomination, but the state conven¬ 
tion continues to choose the delegates who may or may not turn out to 
he supporters of the candidate who wins the “popularity” contest. This 
arrangement has been on the books in .Maryland for some time, and 
Indiana used it first in 19^6. 

(:) (a)ml)ined expression of preference and vote for pledged conven¬ 
tion delegates. By a single mark on the ballot the voter may express his 
preference for a presidential aspirant and vote for a slate of delegates 

"l .inusc tXNcr.K'kcr, The Vrcsuicntul Vrinury (New York; 1916). For a 

sunm\.\r\ of prim.xry st.wvwcs, sec R. O. Hwpnum .wA S. ll. SiiW, jr.. Manner of Sc- 
l)cU'\^atfs to Sational Political Conventions and the 'Sonnnation and Election 
of Presidential F.lectors (W ashington: Government Printing Office, 1955). 
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pledged to support his preference. In South Dakota in 1952, for example, 
the Republican ballot included a column headed “Candidaces Preferring 
Robert A. Taft for President.” An X at the head of the column, in effect, 
combined an expression of a preference for Taft for the nomination w ith 
a vote for candidates committed to his support in the c(jnvention. Cali¬ 
fornia employs this form of primary with tlie election at large of tlic 
entire state delegation; the winner of the preference vote wins all the 
delegates. In Minnesota and Wisconsin the combined ballot form is used 
but since delegates, save the at-large delegates, arc chosen by congres¬ 
sional district, the state delegation can be split among compering candi¬ 
dates. The winner of the state-wide preference vote dt)es not necessarily 
win all the delegates. 

(3) Separation of preference vote and delegate election. Anotlicr group 
of states complicates matters by requiring the voter ro mark his ballot 
twice, once to indicate his choice among presidential aspirants and again 
to vote for convention delegates. In some states the ballot contains no 
indication of the presidential preference of the delegate candidates, and 
the voter may even support delegates actually opposed to his presidential 
preference. The New Hampshire ballot in 1956, to illustrate, contained a 
presidential preference column headed: “I hereby declare mv preference 
for candidate for office of President of the United States to be as follows.” 
Other columns contained rite names of candidates for dclegates-at-large 
and for district delegates and alongside their names were indications of 
their presidential preference; “Favorable to the nomination of William 
Knowland for President,” and so forth. 

(4) Direct election of unpledged delegates, witli no presidential prefer¬ 
ence vote. In a few states delegates are cliosen by direct primary but the 
ballot permits no expression of preference for presidential aspirants nor 
does it indicate the intentions of the candidates for delegate. New York 
employs this arrangement and from time to time it has been used in Penn¬ 
sylvania, Illinois, West Virginia, and Nebraska. In some campaigns slates 
committed to competing candidates may be in the field but the absence 
of ballot identification makes the expression of voter preference difficult. 
In New York and Pennsylvania the primary commonly attracts little 
interest since by custom about all that it amounts to is a ratification of 
the slate of delegates chosen by the state organization, which operates 
very much as if the presidential primary did not exist. 

Role of presidential primary. The primary has introduced a considerably 
higher degree of popular participation in the choice of presidential nomi¬ 
nees. 'I'hat participation may not be determinative of the candidates, but 
those who would be nominees must ordinarily conduct campaigns directed 
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to the voters to a greater degree than when the nominations were more 
exclusively in the hands of the party professionals. The primary probably 
makes some men presidential hopefuls who would not have been in an 
earlier dav. I hus, hstes Kefauver, with a reputation developed through 
the televising of his crime investigations, became a far more serious con¬ 
tender for the nomination in 1952 and in 1956 than he would have been 
in the dav's before the presidential primary. 

On occasion it seems as if the effect of the primaries is to kill off can¬ 
didates rather than to determine which of the two or three aspirants who 
reach the convention with considerable blocs of delegates w'ill be nomi¬ 
nated. In 1944 Wendell Willkie withdrew from the race for the Republi¬ 
can nomination after an early defeat in the Wisconsin primary. He lost to 
a slate of delegates pledged to Dewey, who had disavowed the slate and 
not even botliered to campaign. Or in 1956, Stevenson’s victory in the 
(lalifoinia primary was regarded as the death blow to the Kefauver can- 
didac)’. On the other hand, a spectacular performance in a primary may 
give a candidate a powerful boost and bring leaders to his bandw.igon. In 
the I9S2 “Minnesota miracle,’’ when over 100,000 persons took the trouble 
to w rite in the name of I'iscnhowcr in the primary. Republican leaders 
all over tlie laiul could sec that a vote-getter had arrived on the scene. 

Altlmugh tl\e primary has modified nominating practices, it has not 
proiluced conventions of automata that mechanically record the prefer¬ 
ences expressed by the voters at home. Party organizations in many states 
retain a fairly high degree of autonomy despite the primaries. Candidates 
for tlie presidency choose not to enter many primaries. State delegations 
often retain their freedom of choice by commitment to favorite sons 
tliroiigli tlie primary ns before; the voters may even vote for uncom¬ 
mitted ilclegations. Indeed, for the convention to be capable of achieving 
its broad objective of developing party consensus on a candidate, delega¬ 
tions must possess a range of discretion. 

l^roposjls for a iiiition-iviile primary. When the memory of the Republi¬ 
can convention of 1912 was fresh, numerous proposals were made for 
the cstablisluncnt of a nation-wide preference primary, which perhaps 
wouUl have required a constitutional amendment. President Wilson, in 
his first message to Congress, urged a national system in these words: 
“1 turn now to a subject w'hich I hope can be handled promptly and 
w ithout serious controversy of any kind. I mean the method of selecting 
nominees for the Presidency of the United States. I feel confident that I 
do not misinterpret the w ishes or the expectations of the country when 
1 urge prompt enactment of legislation which will provide for primary 
elections throughout the country at which the voters of the several 
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parties may choose the nominees for the Presidency without the inter¬ 
vention of nominating conventions.” Congress did not act on the recom¬ 
mendation. From time to time renewed flurries of interest in the matter 
develop. In 1952 a Senate committee even reported a bill to encourage 
the states, by financial assistance, to hold presidential preference pri¬ 
maries, although the proposal died at that stage. 

The invention of the straw poll has introduced a sort of nation-wide 
preference primary. In recent conventions the nominations aiul the rank¬ 
ings of candidates for the nomination have followed fairly closely the 
sentiments of party members as revealed by the polls. It is doubtful that 
the polls control convention actions, though they may establish that con¬ 
vention actions do not deviate nearly so far from popular sentiment as 
some advocates of the presidential primary w'ould have us believe. It has 
been contended that during the past half century the convention has be¬ 
come, in fact, the captive of the forces of mass democracy. It is limited in 
its deliberations to consideration of those w^ho have achieved, by one 
means or another, the status of a celebrity. When one person is clearly the 
national favorite the convention has, or so it is argued, no clioice but to 
nominate him.^® 

Organization of the Convention 

On the appointed day the delegates convene to play tlicir parts in 
our great quadrennial political drama. The city fathers of tlie convention 
city deck out the town in bunting and flags as if a huge county fair 

'®See VV. G. Carleton, “The Revolution in the Presidential Nominating Conven¬ 
tion,” Political Science Quarterly, 72 (1957), pp. 224-240. 

“In 1956 the Democrats met in Chicago on August 13; the Republicans, in San 
Francisco on August 20. These conventions met later than the usual ilatcs in June or 
July. Moreover, the Democratic convention preceded the Republican, the first time 
since 1888. The timing of the conventions assures a long campaign in comparison with 
other great democracies and consideration is given from time to time to proposals to 
schedule the conventions later. One rebuttal has been that in such countries as Great 
Britain the candidates for prime minister are known long in advance and the parties 
are engaged in continuous campaigning. On the other hand, an American party that 
nominates a relatively unknown candidate needs time to make his qualities known. 

“The place of the convention is designated by the national committee. Esoteric 
considerations of party advantage are said to have a part in the selection. It is doubtful 
that the location of the convention affects the popular vote, but that possibility is 
urged by the advocates of specific cities. Aspirants for the nomination often attempt 
to influence the choice of location to avoid cities that would pack the galleries with 
hostile crowds and to seek the designation of cities where the pllery and newspaper 
atmosphere would be favorable or at least neutral. Prime considerations are that the 
convention city have adequate travel and hotel facilities and that it possess a suitable 
auditorium. Beyond these requirements the bonus offered by the local citizenry may 
be influential. Thus, San Francisco paid $250,000 to bring the Republican convention 
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were in progress. J 3 iinners identify the hcadqujirters of the presidential 
aspirants, 'flicir managers issue optimistic pretlictions of their first-ballot 
strcngtii and w ork frantically behind the scenes to try to approach in fact 
their predictions. By badges, arm bands, and buttons the delegates and 
visitors proclaim their allegiance. The convention gathers in a great audi- 
toriutii—such as the Cliicago International Amphitheater, the San Fran¬ 
cisco Cow Palace, Aladison Square Garden in New' A'ork—the main floor 
of w hich scats the delegates and their alternates, more than tw'O thousand 
in all; the galleries take care of the overflow of alternates from the main 
floor and of thousands of spectators. The scene presents a spectacle of 
confusion and disorder astonishing to foreign observers. Tlic convention 
liall is e(|uipped witli amplifying apparatus so that the officials and dele¬ 
gates may make themselves heard. The radio and television chains have 
their c(|iiipmcnt set up to report the happenings to tens of millions of 
people listening and looking throughout the nation, and hundreds of 
newspaper reporters arc on hand to record their impressions of the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Tcinl^orary or^anhation. 'I'hc convention is opened by the chairman of 
the national committee, who prcsitics until the temporary officers arc 
electeil.-- I'hc national committee presents to the convention a slate of 
temporary officers, of which the temporary chairman is the most im¬ 
portant.-* The preconvention maneuvers of the aspirants for the nomina¬ 
tion include efforts to gain sufficient votes in the national committee to 
assure a neutral, if not a friendly, temporary chairman. Usually the nomi¬ 
nee of the national committee is approved by the convention, but at in- 
fretjuent limes the electiim of the temporary chairman becomes a test of 
the strength of contending factions within the party. In the Republican 
convention of 191:, for example, the national committee and the Taft 
forces .successfully backed I'lihu Root for the temporary chairmanship over 
the ojiposition of the Roosevelt delegates. In the same year Bryan and the 

to tli.it (.it\ in ig^tS. In some recent cun\entions the leadership has felt constrained to 
prolonij tlie session in order tli.u local innkeepers and tippling-housc proprietors might 
recoup their conrriluitions to bring the convention Ui the city. 

■•'l ach session of the coinention is opened with prayer, by clergymen selected with 
an e\e to the representation of the leading faiths. I hus at the 1940 Republican con- 
\ention pra\ers were otTered bv a rabbi, a l.utheran, a Christian Scientist, an Arch- 
bisliop, an .\tric.in Methodist bishop, a Presbvtcrian, the Chancellor of an .Archdiocese, 
a baptist, a Protestant I'piscopal bishop, a .Metlnidist, and the Chaplain of the Con¬ 
necticut State Senate, a dome of unspecihed denomin.uion. 

' I he other tenij'orary otlicers-who arc usually made permanent—include the 
secretary, sergeant-ai-arnis, parli.inicntari.m, chief tally clerk, chief reading clerk, 
doorkeeper, atul \arious other assistants and officials necessary for the operation of 
the convention. 
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Wilson delegates unsuccessfully opposed the national committee nominee 
for the Democratic chairmanship. Judge Alton B. Parker, who had the 
support of delegates pledged to Harmon and Underwood. In 1952 the 
Eisenhower forces made much propaganda about a rii:i,»^ed convention 
when the national committee proposed Walter S. Hallamin, a partisan of 
Xaft, but they did not oppose his designation at the convention. 

The temporary chairman presides until the permanent organization 
is effected. He may have opportunity to make rulings of critical signifi¬ 
cance for the results of the convention. He also has traditionally delivered 
the keynote speech, a custom from which the Republicans departed in 
1952 and 1956. Their keynoters in those years, General Douglas Alac- 
Arthur and Governor Arthur B. Langlie, were not incumbered with the 
duties of temporary chairman. The keynoter inveighs against the opposi¬ 
tion, recites the great achievements of his party, invokes the memory 
of the great party leaders of the past, and generally attempts to set a stir¬ 
ring theme for the convention. The old-fashioned keynoter has probably 
become a casualty of television. Rip-roaring political oratory, a hybrid 
of elocution and calisthenics, seems not to be well suited for television, 
or so opined some observers after the performance of the 1956 Demo¬ 
cratic keynoter, Tennessee’s Governor Frank G. (’lenient, a master of a 
classic but dying form of rustic political declamation. 

An early step in the convention is the designation of its four great 
standing committees: (i) credentials, with the function of examining 
credentials, hearing challenges against the right of delegations to sit, 
and recommending a permanent roll of delegates to the convention; (2) 
permanent organization, with the function of recommending a set of 
permanent officers for the convention; (3) rules, with the duty of report¬ 
ing to the convention a set of rules to govern its procedure; and (4) reso¬ 
lutions, w ith the task of drafting and presenting a platform to the con¬ 
vention. In practice each state and territorial delegation names a person 
to sit on each of these committees except that one man and one woman 
are designated by each delegation for membership on the resolutions com¬ 
mittee. The Democrats adopted the innovation of female representation 
on the resolutions committee in 1940, and the Republicans followed in 
1944. 

Permanent organization: Rivals maneuver for advantage. The first com¬ 
mittee report disposed of by the convention is usually that of the com¬ 
mittee on credentials, but, for convenience, the rcpfirt of the committee 
on permanent organization may be mentioned first. The item in the report 
of this committee that may give rise to controversy is its recommendation 
for the post of permanent chairman. The factions aligned behind each 
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aspirant for the presidential nomination desire the selection of a permanent 
chairman who is at least not hostile to their candidates. A minority report 
from the committee on permanent organization may furnish the occasion 
for a test of strength between candidates for the nomination. In 1932, 
for example, the majority of the committee on permanent organization 
nominated Jouett Shouse, affiliated with the anti-Roosevelt bloc, for the 
permanent chairmansliip; the Roosevelt forces were able to rally a ma¬ 
jority of tlie convention to support the late Senator Walsh of Montana 
as permanent chairman.^^ Usually, however, the suspense over who will 
be permanent chairman is not great. He is ordinarily “chosen” long before 
he is “elected” by the convention. The national chairman in consultation 
with other party leaders or a subcommittee of the national committee 
acts on the (jucstion usually several months before the convention which 
ratifies the choice. Each party has in recent conventions relied on its 
ranking member of the House of Representatives. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
served as permanent chairman of the Republican conventions of 1944, 
1948, 1952, and 1956, while Sam Raybuni chaired the Democratic con¬ 
ventions of 1948, 1952, and 1956. When he takes the gavel from the 
temporary chairman the permanent chairman delivers a speech that may 
be a smaller edition of the keynote speech. 

The formal organization of the convention consists of the permanent 
chairman, the standing committees, and the functionaries necessary for 
the work of the assembly; in addition, as with congresses and parliaments, 
there tends to be also an informal organization of the blocs and factions 
seeking to steer the deliberations of the convention. Before the 1932 
Democratic convention, for example, the Roosevelt leaders held a caucus 
at H\ dc Park to agree on how to run the convention. It was decided that 
Walsh would be permanent chairman, Arthur Mullen the floor manager 
for the Roosevelt forces, Senator Hitchcock chairman of the committee 
on resolutions, and that Judge Mack would nominate Roosevelt. At the 
1952 Republican convention Thomas E. Coleman, of Wisconsin, served 
as floor manager for Senator Taft; Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, for the 
Eisenhower forces. Lodge directed the strategy that struck with the “fair 
play” resolution relative to the seating of delegates, a move which, along 
with the accompan)'ing propaganda, pictured the Taft forces to the 
country in the embarrassing position of opposing “fair play.” 

On occasion the informal organization of the leading candidate plans 
the convention in great detail. When a convention meets to renominate 
a sitting President, his leaders may have the convention proceedings so 
thoroughly under control that practically every item of procedure is laid 
out in advance, even to the allocation of the honors of seconding motions 

“ For an account of this affair, see Charles Michelson, The Ghost Talks (New York: 
Putnam, 1944), pp. 4-8. 
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for adjournment and of proposing resolutions of gratitude to the com 
mittee on local arrangements. When a stentorian voice echoes throuah 
the hall, “The chair recognizes delegate Jones from Wisconsin to offer"’a 
resolution,” the script is merely being followed. The .956 Republican 
convention, operating under the stimulus of television and the guidance 
of persons experienced in show business, provided an extreme example 
of the extent to which the entire proceedings of a convention could be 
staged and built up of speeches and actions tailored to a general theme.-" 

Credentials: Contested delegations. The national convention is the judge 
of the qualifications of its own members. In the early history of the con¬ 
vention, the review of delegates’ credentials was casual. When no formally 
elected delegates appeared to represent a state, chance visitors from the 
state might be allowed to cast its vote at the convention. With the regu¬ 
larization of convention procedure, practices developed for the determi¬ 
nation of the right of delegations to convention membership. Tlie question 
of the right of a delegation to sit commonly arises when a contesting 
delegation appears and claims to be the legitimate spokesman for the party 
in the state. Assertions may be made of irregularities in the choice of a 
delegation.-® 

Prior to the opening of the convention, the national committee of each 
party prepares a temporary roll of the delegates entitled to sit in the 
convention. To do so, it must make a preliminary decision on challenged 
delegations, if any, and to that end it hears the parties to sucli contests. 
The Republican national committee is required by party rule, however, 
to place on the temporary roll the names of those delegates certified by 
appropriate state officials as having been designated in accordance with 
state law. Some delegations, of course, go to the convention under certi¬ 
fication of party officials rather than of public functionaries. 

When the convention of each party meets, the documents used by 

“ It may well turn out that the urge to look good on television may drive more of 
the business of conventions into smoke-filled rooms. 

®“In 1952 a contesting Louisiana delegation to the Republican convention (pledged 
to Eisenhower) asserted that the Taft delegation had been chosen by arbitrary man¬ 
agement of parish mass meetings and the state convention. One parish mass meeting 
was said to have gone something like this: “Gentlemen, the purpose of the meeting is 
to elect delegates to the District and State Convcnin ns. I nominate myself as Perma¬ 
nent Chairman, I second the nomination, 1 close the nominations, I declare myself the 
Permanent Chairman. I nominate myself as a delegate to the District and State Con¬ 
ventions, I second the nomination, I close the nominations, I declare myself the dele¬ 
gate to the District and State Conventions. Good evening. Gentlemen.”—Ori^nna/ 
Brief on Behalf of Louisiana Delegates Representing New Republican Leadership in 
Louisiana (by John Minor Wisdom and others as counsel), p. 49. See also L. V. 
Howard and D. R. Deener, Presidential Politics in Louisiana, (Tulane Studies 
m Political Science, 1954). 
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the national committee in preparing the temporary roll are delivered to 
the committee on credentials.-^ It hears the claims of the contesting dele¬ 
gations anew and reports to the convention, which accepts or rejects the 
recommendation. 

The importance of the decision on contests arises from the fact that 
each delegation that claims to be duly authorized to represent a state may 
be pledged to a different candidate for the presidential nomination. In 
some circumstances the convention, in deciding which delegation to seat, 
may be deciding which candidate will be nominated. Hence the managers 
for eacli candidate take a keen interest in the contests and marshal their 
forces to assure a decision to their advantage, occasionally without much 
regard to tlie equities of the contest. 

At almost every convention a contest or so develops, whose resolution 
often indicates w hich candidate for the nomination is in control of the 
convention. Tlie most spectacular battles over credentials occurred in the 
Republican conventions of 1912 and of 1952. The national committee, 
in tlie preparation of the 1912 temporary roll, seated delegations pledged 
to William Howard I'aft rather than the contesting delegations support¬ 
ing 'riicoilore Roosevelt. The committee on credentials and the conven¬ 
tion itself followed in general the decisions of the national committee. 
The rcmporarilv scared delegations, even though contested, w^crc entitled 
to vote on all contests save their own; the action of the national commit¬ 
tee and of tlie convention in seating Taft rather than Roosevelt delegates 
gave 'laft the nomination. 

'Hie rule of 1912 to permit temporarily seated delegates to vote on the 
settlement of contests except the one affecting their own right to sit 
rose up to plague tlie Republicans in 1952. In their management of the 
regular Republican organizations in several southern states the partisans 
of Senator Robert A. Taft had operated in a high handed fashion to ob¬ 
tain control of the convention delegations against the protests of “new” 
Republicans, tliat is, mainly Democrats, who demanded the selection of 
delegates pledged to General Eiscnhowxr. The Eisenhow^er managers ad¬ 
vanced on the convention behind a smokescreen of outraged virtue; they 
had been robbed. The Texas state convention. Taft-controlled, had 
perpetrated a “steal.” The offensive led off with a convention motion, 
a so-callc(l fair-play motion, to prohibit delegates on the temporary roll 

'"I'hc 19^:2 Republican convention, as an aftermath of the battle over credentials in 
that year, adopted a rule directing the chairman of the national committee to appoint 
prior to each convention a "contest committee” to review the records and briefs sub¬ 
mitted by contesting delegations and to report to the national committee the issues 
of law and fact raised by the contest. The national committee then proceeds to a 
hearing and decision on the issues posed by its contest committee. For the Republican 
rules on contests, see Proceedings, 1952 Convention, pp. 292-294. 
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from Texas and Georgia and most ot those from Louisi.ma fixnn votiivr 
in the convention on any question until their right to sit had been fiivill? 
settled. The Taft forces opposed changing the rules in the midst of the 
game and argued that by simply contesting enough delegations the con¬ 
vention could be made powerless to act. The Eisenhower forces won the 
adoption of their proposal.-^ They then induced the convemion first to 
reject the southern delegations that had been given temporary scats by the 
Taft-controlled national committee and then to seat delegations favorable 
to the General.-® 

Democratic conventions in 195^ ^*^d 1956 had warm disputes on the 
question of seating delegations from the South. In these instances the 
debate hinged, not on whether the delegations liad been chosen in accord 
with regular procedures, but on the loyalty of the delegations to the party 
and on their willingness to be bound by the action of the convention. 
The decision of such matters thus went beyond the technical valitliry of 
credentials and to the question of the authority of the convention in tlie 
party as a whole, a question to be explored later. 

Platforms 

The resolutions committee presents to the convention a recommended 
platform, which states broadly the party program. The platform of the 
party in power makes resounding and prideful references to its record 
of j:)erformance and to the magnificent qualities of its leaders. ITe out 
party usually includes in its resolutions caustic criticisms of the record of 
the ins.'^® The adoption of the platform docs not occur in isolation from 
the other activities of the convention but is ordinarily integtally related 
to the other major decisions by that body. Usually the group that controls 
the nomination also controls the resolutions committee. Commonly the 
questions of policy that are intertwined with the nomination will also 
vex the platform drafters. 

“‘‘Subsequently the convention amended its permanent rules to bring them into 
accord w ith the fair-play motion. The change prohibits voting in the convention by 
delegations under contest except those placed on the temporary roll by the vote of at 
least two-thirds of the members of the national committee. 1 he latter proviso pre¬ 
sumably limits the possibility of hamstringing the convention by frivolous contests. 

“*For a survey of the 1952 conflict over credencals, sec Paul I. David and others, 
Presidential Nominating Politics in 19$2 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1952), I, 
pp. 68-88. On the Texas Republican convention whose delegation was challenged, sec 
O. Douglas Weeks, Texas Presidential Politics in 1952 (Austin: The University of 

*’The Democratic convention of 1840 is said to have adopted the first full-fledged 
platform.-G. S. P. Kleeberg, The Formation of the Republican Party as a National 
Political Organization (New York, 1911), p. 63. 
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Platform sources. A sitting President seeking renomination is likely to 
guide the deliberations of the resolutions committee of his party’s con¬ 
vention. The sources of drafts and suggestions for the resolutions com¬ 
mittee of an open convention or of a convention of the outs tend to be 
more diverse. In 1932, although James Garfield was chairman of the 
Republican resolutions committee, “Secretary of the Treasury Ogden 
Mills brought the entire platform from Washington, with the exception 
of the plank on prohibition, which was written in Chicago by men who 
knew” Hoover’s desires.'^^ The Democratic platform of 1936 was written 
by Roosevelt and sent to the resolutions committee which approved it 
after the alteration of one sentence.-'*- 

Thc resolutions committee of a convention not controlled by an in¬ 
cumbent President receives from a variety of sources drafts of proposed 
planks or of entire platforms. A leading candidate for the nomination 
may have had a draft platform prepared by his associates in advance of 
the convention. A dominant personality in the party may exercise a con¬ 
trolling voice in the content of the platform.^'* A recognized specialist 
of the party may draft tlic plank on his specialty.'^* On occasion a study 
committee accumulates data and proposals for the resolutions commit- 
tee.’'"' In sliort, the resolutions committee suffers from no lack of advice 
about w hat ouglit to go into the platform. 

Committee proceedings. The resolutions committee or a preliminary 
drafting committee designated by the national committee ordinarily be¬ 
gins its work a week or more in advance of the opening of the conven¬ 
tion. It holds hearings for the benefit of pressure-group representatives, 
party persotiages, and others w ho wish to expound and to publicize their 
proposals for tlie platform. This parade of pressure-group representatives 
is principally ritualistic, but the views of those interests most closely 
associated with each party tend to find their way into its platform. 

While the actions of the resolutions committee may be determined in 
varying degrees by the wishes of the sitting President or by a dominant 
cliijue of convention leaders, its work is rarely mere formality. Com- 

Peel and Donnelly, The 19^2 Canipai^n^ p. 86. 

®“R.iynioiul iMoley, AUcr Seven Years, pp. 346-347. 

“ riuis, Hry.in is s.iid to have eontrollcd the content of the 1912 Democratic plat¬ 
form. A. W. Dunn, From Harrison to Harding (New York: Putnam’s, 1922), II, p. 195. 

Sejiator X’andenberg contributed a working paper w'hich became, in essence, the 
1948 Republican foreign policy plank .—The Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1952), pp. 428-430. 

“ Ronald Bridges, “The Republican Program Committee,” Public Opinion Quar¬ 
terly, 3 (1939), pp. 299-306; E. F. Cooke, “Drafting the 1952 Platforms,” Western 
Political Quarterly, 9 (1956), pp. 699-712. 
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monly no controversy exists on the major part of the platform, yet, at 
least in a convention without clear centers of control, the commiuce 
itself must accomplish, through subcommittees and drafting commirtces, 
the considerable task of piecing together a platform. Its deliberations 
usually center on one or two questions that are currently points of deep 
differences within the party. The accepted strategy is to attempt to 
compromise these differences in order to arrive at a platform draft that 
will not provoke a debate on the floor of the convention. 

The negotiations to bring about concurrence among the major factions 
of the party on contentious issues ordinarily involvc thc principal inter¬ 
ested party figures even though they may not be members of the resolu¬ 
tions committee. In 1952, for example, the Democratic resolutions com¬ 
mittee succeeded in negotiating agreement upon a civil rights plank, a 
perennial source of dissension among Democrats. Similarly, in 1956 some 
Republicans demanded that their platform include a strong assertion on 
civil rights; a group of southern Republicans threatened to take tlie ques¬ 
tion to the floor of the convention if inadequate consideration were given 
to the peculiar southern situation. A moderate, that is, a compromise 
plank, bridged the gap and, with the re-enforcement of Administration 
endorsement, served to avert a floor fight. 

Appeal to the convention. When efforts to reconcile differences at the 
committee stage fail, the minority may submit a separate recommendation 
to the convention on the bitterly contested items in the platform. Con¬ 
vention leaders invariably attempt to avoid such a test of strength. In a 
sense, national party rests on coalition and compromise; when platform 
questions arise that are not susceptible of compromise, ilie limits of action 
by the national convention have been reached. A floor fight may deepen 
cleavages rather than settle controversy. Nevertheless, a minority of the res¬ 
olutions committee may make a dissenting report to the convention. In the 
1928 Republican convention, for e.xample, a minority plank on agriculture, 
proposed by Earl C. Smith, a delegate from Illinois, was supported by 15 
states in the committee on resolutions. The minority foresaw a defection 
of midwestern farmers from the Republican party: “We come to you 
within these four walls pleading with the delegates not to drive the 
farmers of the Republican States out of tlieir party.” The minority 
plank was rejected, but it was not until 1932 that the midwestern farmers 
rebelled. 

In the 1948 Democratic convention attention was focused on the civil 
rights plank. In a vain effort to bridge the differences within the party 
the Truman leadership in the convention developed a plank that the 

^ Proceedings^ 1928, p. 150. 
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southerners thought too forthright and the northerners regarded some¬ 
what belligerently as too weak. Both the southern and northern factions 
expressed their dissatisfaction with the resolutions committee’s recom¬ 
mendation by proposing their own views on the floor of the convention 
and defending them with an impressive volume of torrid oratory. The 
triumph of the northern liberals—and the rejection of the southern plank 
—contributed to the split in the Democratic party. The entire incident 
demonstrated, at least negatively, the uses of platform ambiguity in hold¬ 
ing together party groups of divergent views. Again, in 1956, the civil 
rights (jiicstion protiuced a minority report: the dissenters were northern 
Democrats who were under the necessity of making a demonstration 
to forestall losses among Negro voters. 

Nature of the platforvi. No tightly reasoned or succinct manifesto of 
party doctrine emerges from the convention. The platform tends to be 
wordv and to be cast in the rhetoric of political declamation.^' Platforms 
become objects of cynical regard, yet their qualities mirror the character¬ 
istics of the party system itself: the platforms are as they are because the 
party system is as it is. 

riic platform may speak with boldness and forthrightness on a range 
of issues, usually settled issues or matters on which the party maintains 
a rratlitional position. On such matters, the platforms of the two parties 
often differ, contrary to general belief. The differences may be in empha¬ 
sis, degree, detail, or timing, but these are, in the main, the differences of 
American politics. I'he contrasts between the party platforms also vary 
in degree from time to time with the alternating intensification and re¬ 
duction of conflict between the parties. 

On highly contentious questions the platform may be—but not always 
is—ambiguous. The fundamental nature of the American party dictates 
the vagueness of its pronouncements on some controversial issues. The 
construction of a coalition with a chance to win an election may require 
the suppression or the subordination of divisive questions. The mainte¬ 
nance of unity in support of a presidential candidate may be facilitated 
by the platform’s escape clauses for some sectors of the party and by its 
silence on other matters. All this is not to glorify obfuscation, but merely 
to suggest that the platform is conditioned by the political system as a 
whole. A desideratum of the system is the maintenance of coalitions in¬ 
clusive enough to contend for the presidency; platforms must conform 
w ith that necessity. No simpler way exists to destroy an electoral coali- 

rho iy>6 Dciiiocnitic platform ran to about 15,000 words; the Republican, 13,000. 
For the platforms, see K. 11 . Porter and D. B. Johnson, National Party Platfonm, 
iS^(>-i(f^6 (Urbana; University of Illinois Press, 1956). 
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tion than for its majority to insist on precise, forthright, and advanced 
policy positions unacceptable to other elements of the coalition. 

Platforms are electioneering documents, not blueprints for action. I' 1 \cn 
may indicate the general direction of movement sought hv the dominaiit 
elements of the party, but from both practical and theoretical necessities 
they ordinarily leave wide latitude for discretion once the election is won. 
Lines of action can rarely be spelled out in derail in advance of the time 
of action. Furthermore, a national convention with power to bind its 
nominees for President and the congressional candidates on the party’s 
ticket to specific courses of action would become, in effect, tlie govern¬ 
ment. The President and the party in Congress can hardly be rcduceil to 
this subordinate role; they become the government and, for the welfare 
of the nation as well as of their party, must act as the government and 
not as the rubber stamp of a party organ. In England, w here a much 
sharper distinction is drawn between the party in Parliament and tlic 
party organization outside the government, the parliamentary party lias 
refused to be bound and has demanded that it nor be embarrassed by 
specific and binding instructions—or platforms—adopted by the national 
organs of the party outside the government. Probably a similar funda¬ 
mental tendency—that is, a cleayage betw'cen the cxtragovernmcntal party 
organization and the party as goyernment—has operated in this countr\', 
although there has been no systematic rationalization of that factor.'*'^ 

Catididates ^^afnend'' the platjoym. The generalities of the platform arc 
amplified by the presidential candidate in his speeches during the cam¬ 
paign. The platform is open to interpretation and, as Sherman Adams 
.said of General Eisenhower in 1952, the candidate “is the one who has to 
interpret it” if he “has a different view as to the shading or meaning of 
words.” Occa.sionally the candidate proceeds to amend the platform be¬ 
fore the convention has adjourned. In 1904 the Democrats, still suffering 
from their espousal of the free coinage of silver in 1896, nominated 
Parker, a conservative easterner, and said nothing about coinage in the 
platform. Parker telegraphed the convention to inform it of his firm 
attachment to the gold standard and asked that the nomination be de¬ 
clined for him if this .stand was not satisfactory to the convention. The 
convention .stated that since the platform was silent on coinage, Parker’s 
views should not preclude him “from accepting a nomination on .said 

““Ford observes, however: “The Whigs, a party of political odds and ends, diil not 
formally present a platform either in 1840 or in 1848. The prepossessions in favor of 
parliamentary control which clung to the Whig party made the laying down of plat¬ 
forms in connection with presidential nominations a disagreeable duty. Op. ctt., 
p. 205. 
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platform.” In 192H the Democratic convention pledged “its nominees to 
an honest effort to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment.” As the conven¬ 
tion was about to adjourn, it received a telegram from Alfred E. Smith 
in which he made clear his belief that “fundamental changes” should be 
made in the “provisions for national prohibition.” 

Governor Landon, in 1936, telegraphed the Republican convention be¬ 
fore it nominated him expressing his views on several planks of the plat¬ 
form. riie platform favored state laws on child labor and on hours, wages, 
and working conditions of women; Landon favored, if it was found nec¬ 
essary, a constitutional amendment to permit federal action. 7 he plat¬ 
form, too, promised “a sound currency to be preserved at all hazards.” 
Landon interpreted that to mean “a currency expressed in terms of gold 
and convertible into gold,” with certain hedging sentences. The conven¬ 
tion pledged the party to “the merit system”; Landon concretized the 
generality by promising to include within the merit system “every posi¬ 
tion . . . below the rank of assistant secretaries of major departments.” 
Iwery candidate in one way or another finds it necessary to “interpret” 
ambiguous platform planks during the course of his campaign. 

Nominations 

After the platform has been disposed of, the convention reaches its 
main job: the making of presidential and vice-presidential nominations. 
Meanwhile, the leaders for each presidential contender have been engaged 
in interminable conferences, in maintaining the morale and loyalty of 
the faithful delegations, in trying to induce the wavering to join their 
ranks, and in angling for promises of second-ballot support from delega¬ 
tions pledgcil to favorite sons and other long-shot candidates. Each cam¬ 
paign manager has his espionage agents to ascertain the strength of the 
opposition, to gain advance knowledge of their strategy, to avoid being 
taken by surprise. 

Placing the candidates in nomination. The states are called in alphabetical 
order for nominations. A state near the beginning of the list may yield to 
a state farther along the line that has a serious contender. For example, 
Alabama may \ncld to New York to permit it to place its candidate in 
nomination. Fhe nominating speeches traditionally maintain a high 
standard of extravagance, although connoisseurs of political oratory con¬ 
tend that recent conventions have produced no really fine performances. 
A noted speech was that of Franklin Roosevelt nominating Alfred E. 
Smith in 1928 which concluded: 

America needs not only an administrator but a leader—a pathfinder, a blazer 
of the trail to the high road that will avoid the bottomless morass of gross 
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materialism that has engulfed so many of the great civilizations of the past. It is 
the privilege of the Democracy not only to offer such a man but to offer him as 
their surest leader to victory. To stand upon the ramparts and die for our 
principles is heroic. To sally forth to battle and win for our principles is 
something more than heroic. We offer one who has the will to win—who not 
only deserves success but commands it. Victory is his habit—the hapn\ war¬ 
rior, Alfred E. Smith. 

In 1928 John McNab nominated Hoover at the Republican convention: 

I nominate him for his lofty character as a man and citizen; for his broad and 
kindly human sympathies; for his wholesome heart that rejoices above all 
things else that he has been useful to the people of his native land. 

And now, engineer, practical scientist, minister of mercy to the hungry and 
the poor, administrator, executive, statesman, beneficent American, kindlv^ 
neighbor, wholesome human being, I give you the name of Herbert Hoover. 

The custom is, as in the quotations, to dcscrihc some mythical charac¬ 
ter, to extol his virtues, to demonstrate that he can he victorious, aiul, at 
last, to reveal what everybody knew all through the discourse, his name. 
The naming of the candidate is the signal for bedlam to break loose. Sup¬ 
porters of the candidate start proccs.sions through the aisles; bands play 
the campaign song; delegates and spectators yell themselves hoarse. These 
demonstrations are, of course, only most infrequently spontaneous; they 
are merely synthesized in varying degrees. The length of the demonstra¬ 
tion and the intensity of the applau.se may give a rough index of the 
strength and popularity of the various candidate.s, hut no votes are 
changed by the noise. The pageantry and the demonstrations give the 
delegates something to do while their leaders are ncgoiiating behind the 
scenes.^® And delegates may be relieved of the chore of parading about 
the convention hall by the employment of profc.ssional demonstrators. 

After each nominating speech several seconding speeches follow; they 
are shorter but of the same tenor as the nominating speeches. Politicians 
highly prize the opportunity to make such a speech before a nation-wide 
television audience, and assignments to make speeches sometimes become 
counters in the game of politics. State delegations have been delivered 
in gratitude for an invitation to make a nominating speech.^® 

“Edward J. Flynn, one-time Democratic national chairman and long-time Bronx 
leader, concludes that “there are probably considerably less than one hundred men in 
any convention who really dictate what occurs. 1 hese men meet in the so-called 
‘smoke-filled’ rooms.”— You're the Boss (New York: v^iking, 1947), p- 97 * 

‘"The 1956 Republican convention deviated from practice in that its managers 
arranged for short seconding speeches to be made by nondelegatcs chosen to suggest 
that traditionally Democratic groups had allied themselves with Eisenhower. A labor 
union official, a member of the Farmers’ Union, a Jew, a Negro, a southerner, and 
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Balloting for the candidate. With the completion of the seconding 
speeches the convention is ready to vote, and the roll of states is called. 
1 he chairman of each state delegation announces the vote of the state; the 
announcement may be the occasion for huzzas or boos. Usually the vote 
is simply announced; in earlier and more flowery days the announcement 
w as the occasion for a short speech more often than now. Thus, in 1868, 
when Montana w^as called; “The mountains of Montana, from whence 
flow the waters of the Columbia and the Mississippi, are vocal with the 
name of Grant, to w hom she gives two votes.” 

If the first ballot fails to produce a majority, other ballots are taken 
until a decision is reached. The lack of a majority on the first ballot inten¬ 
sifies elforrs by the managers of the leading aspirants to attract additional 
support on succeeding votes. As the balloting proceeds, state delegations 
may march out of tlie liall to caucus to determine what they wdll do as 
the political w inds sliift, or they may go into a huddle on the floor of 
the convention hall. From time to time the correctness of the chairman’s 
rcp(;rr of a state’s v^otc may be challenged by a member of the delegation, 
and the convention chairman orders the delegation to be polled. Each 
delegate from the state then announces his vote. The demand for a poll 
of a delegation may be a dilatory tactic to play for time as managers 
negotiate.'* 'I'he switch of a pivotal state in the balloting may mark a turn 
of tlie tide toward a particular aspirant. In 1932, when McAdoo cast 
California’s vote for Roosevelt on the fourth ballot, the nomination was 
in fact made and otlier states rushed to the bandwagon. 

The nomination is often made on the first ballot; the convention merely 
records tlie victory of the aspirant who has gathered the support of a 
majority of the delegates before the voting started. In the 1944 Republi¬ 
can convention Dewey’s managers were able to assemble a majority be¬ 
fore the balloting; and when the time came to vote, the other aspirants 
bowed our of the race. Dewey received all the votes on the first ballot 
except that of a lone delegate from Wisconsin, who held out for Mac- 
Arthur. In 1956 Stevenson, in part because of Kefauver’s withdrawal 
shortly before the convention, won on the first ballot in the Democratic 
convention. 

The Republicans have had fewxr prolonged convention struggles than 
the Democrats. Since the Civil War two-thirds of the Republican presi- 

othcr such persons made speeches directed more to the television audience than to 
the convention. The Farmers’ Union member, it turned out, had dropped by the 
Union office to join on the way to the convention. 

*’ 1 he demand for a poll of a delegation may also be a move to place the face of 
each delegate in front of the television camera. The Democrats in 1956 adopted the 
rule that a state’s delegation would be polled only upon demand by one-third of its 
members. 
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dential candidates have been nominated on the first ballot. Only half the 
Democratic candidates during the same period were nominatkl on tiic 
first ballot. The Democrats set the record in 1924 when they took 103 
ballots to break the deadlock between Smith and AlcAdoo and to nomi¬ 
nate Davis. The Republican peak of 36 came in 1880, when Garfield was 
nominated as a compromise candidate after a deadlock anu ng the sup¬ 
porters of Grant, Blaine, and Sherman. 

Composition of party differences in the notmuation. Tlie function of the 
convention is to settle the conflict among factions of the party for the 
presidential nomination. Yet the task of the convention leader'^- amounts 
to considerably more than this. They must seek to guide tlie convention 
toward a decision on a nominee who can be supported by all factions of 
the party. At times that result comes about by the concentration of 
strength on a candidate who personifies the terms of coiisensus among 
the party factions. At other times the etiquette of political combat 
operates to sooth the wounds of those who suffered undeniable defeat. 
At still other conventions, animosities reach such intensity that tlcadlock 
ensues and whatever parity unity is achieved bv the convention is facade 
and nothing more. 

The process of negotiation toward agreement was well illustrated by 
the Republican nomination of Dewey in 1948. As tlic delegates arrived 
in Philadelphia spokesmen for Dewey, laft, and Stassen issued the routine 
predictions of victory. It was apparent that Dewey liad tiie largest bloc 
of delegates but not a majority. The decision rested with the leaders of 
uninstructed delegations and delegations committed to favorite sons. 
These leaders made their estimates of the situation perhaps not without 
consideration of the probable effect of alternative courses of action on 
their own political fortunes. Before the balloting began Senator Rdward 
Alartin of Pennsylvania withdrew' as a “favorite son” to support Dewey. 
Charles A. Halleck, a Representative from Indiana, took a .similar step 
and his prospects of becoming the vice-presidential candidate were re¬ 
garded as improved. On the other hand. Governor Green of Illinois 
plumped for Taft and thereby made himself a possible vice-presidential 
nominee if Taft won. 

With the first ballot whatever doubt remained about the strength of 
the respective aspirants was erased: Dewey, 434; Taft, 224; Stassen, 157. 
On the second ballot the vote stood; Dewey, 515; Taft, 274; Sta.s.sen, 
149. The convention recessed at about five o’clock to reconvene later. 
The negotiations of the intervening two or three hours do not appear 
on the record. When the convention reconvened. Senator Knowland of 
California read a statement from Governor Earl Warren, California s 
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favorite son, w Ikj declared it obvious that Governor Dewey was the 
favorite and tliat no useful purpose would be served by prolonging the 
balloting. Ciovernor vStassen withdrew; the leader of the Michigan dele¬ 
gation witlidrew the name of Senator Vandenberg; Senator Baldwin of 
Connecticut, who had been supported by his delegation for two ballots, 
announced for Dewey as did the leader of the MacArthur bloc. The 
convention voted unanimously for Dewey. The leaders who had been 
engaged for months in mortal combat buried the hatchet, rallied round 
the w inner, and made a great show of unity. Doubtless in the process of 
negotiation commitments, contingent upon victory, had been made, some 
expressly and others tacitly. 

In a contested convention the groping of leaders toward agreement 
by no means extinguishes conflict among factions led by determined and 
ambitious men. 1 he most diverse factions may unite to hold their lines 
in the balloting in an attempt to “stop” a leading contender for the nomi¬ 
nation. At times when contentious issues drive deep fissures through the 
party whatever decision the convention yields may leave elements of the 
party in an abiding mood of dissent. Even so, the etiquette of the old 
“pros” dictates that even if an opponent is defeated, his nose need not be 
rubbed in the dirt as well. Amateurs quickly learn the code. In 1952, 
before the chairman of the Republican convention had announced the 
results of the final roll call, General Eisenhower had made his way to 
Senator I'aft’s hotel to say a word to the vanquished aspirant for the 
nomination. 

Peculiarities of the convention constituency. The nomination and the 
platform represent an attempt to unite the party and to present to the 
country a ticket that will win the clecion. The consensus that emerges 
from the national convention tends to present to the nation an image of 
the party that diverges notably from the impression built up by its con¬ 
gressional branch. That contrast rests perhaps fundamentally on the fact 
that the convention represents, at times overrepresents, sectors of the 
party whose views do not find adequate expression in Congress. When 
the Democrats arc the out party, for example, the Democratic congres¬ 
sional contingent tends to be in large degree southern; its votes and the 
pronouncements of its leaders over time create a picture of a party dedi¬ 
cated in exceptional degree to the peculiar interests of the South. The 
national con\ ention, on the other hand, includes delegates from districts 
with substantial numbers of Democratic votes but no Democratic con¬ 
gressional representation. As Westerficld puts it: “Between 1943 and 
1954 Southerners consistently held around 45 per cent of the Demo¬ 
cratic scats in the Senate and around 50 per cent of those in the House— 
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but only about 25 per cent of the votes at national comcntiam” The 
conventions nominate a Roosevelt, a Truman, or a Stevenson-,„c„ t o 
give the party a policy outlook in contrast ttith that hehl bv most of its 
con^rcssionfl-l lcn.(lcrs« 

Similarly the Republican convention gives to the presidential politics 
of that party a hue quite unlike the policy coloration of its st .ndpat con¬ 
gressional wing. The midwestern areas in recent decades have contributed 
disproportionately to the party’s congressional contingent, and the 
region’s isolationist and conservative spokesmen painted "the prevailing 
picture of the party in the public mind. Yet the national convention in 
1952 could nominate Eisenhower rather than Taft, who had untjuestioned 
leadership of the congressional wing of the party. In the convention tlie 
coastal states—both Atlantic and Pacific—had a far stronger voice than 
they had had in the party’s congressional councils.'-^ 


Democratic two-thirds ride. Two features of nominating procedure pe¬ 
culiar to Democratic conventions need to be mentioned, riic national 
convention follows the unit rule and until 1936 required a two-thirds 
vote to nominate. In the first L>cmocratic convention, that of 1S31, the 
nomination of Jackson for the Presidency was a foregone conclusion, 
but the two-thirds rule was adopted to govern the decision on tlie vice- 
presidential nomination. In the convention of 1835 the committee on 
rules recommended that “a majority of tuo-thirds sliall he recjuired to 
elect the candidates for President and Vice-President.” I'lie proposed rule 
was defended as calculated to produce “a more imposing effect.” “ 
Though its adoption may have assured this “imposing effect,” the rule 
also generated difficulties and stimulated attacks ba.sed on the majority 
principle. 

The continuance of the rule was debated from time to rime, but not 
until 1936 was a convention able to consider the rule on its merits. 1 he 
question of its continuance had always been tied up with the fate (jf par¬ 
ticular aspirants for the nomination. Eurthermore, the two-tliirds rule was 

“H. Bradford Wcstcrfield, Foreign Policy and Party Politics (New Haven: \ale 
University Press, 1955), p. 47. 

Ibid., pp. 39-45. The bearing of representation on the tenor of convention de¬ 
cisions is affected by the types of winning coalitic.ns that are formed in conventions. 
Paul T. David finds that in Democratic conventions since 192K the South lias provided 
a proportion of the winners’ votes smaller than its percentage of the convention 
membership. In the Republican conventions the iMidwcst has had the same sort of 
below-par record. In both parties the Northeast provided a share of the winning votes 
greater than its proportion of the conventioh total. Sec P. 1 . David, 1 he Changing 
Party Pattern,” Antioch Review, Fall, .956, pp. 

“Stanwood, A History of the Presidency jrovi nHH to p. 182. 
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associated w irii the unit rule by u hich tlic entire vote of a state delegation 
niav be cast for the candidate supported by a majority of the delegation, 
riie vote of a feu large states, when almost evenly divided but cast as a 
unit, could give the nomination to a person actually supported by only 
a minority of the convention. The two-thirds rule made such a result 
less likelv.' ' Moreover, the Solid South regarded the rule as a means by 
u hich it could veto candidates displeasing to the region, a view that came 
to have less and less foundation as the South’s proportion (24.3 per cent 
in i<js 6 ) of the convention votes declined. 

In 1932 an attack, destined eventually to be successful, was begun 
against the two-thirds rule by the forces seeking the nomination of Frank¬ 
lin I). Roosevelt. The Roosevelt managers made a hasty retreat when it 
appeared that their proposal to change the rules of the game to favor 
their candidate would backfire and the question was postponed until 
i93<'). In that year the report of the committee on rules, presented to the 
convention by Rennett (dtamp (dark, whose father had lost the nomina¬ 
tion in 1912 because of the operation of the two-thirds rule, recommended 
its abrogation. With Roosevelt the certain nominee, the requirement of 
onl\’ a majority to nominate could be adopted without affecting the in¬ 
terests of any aspirant for the nomination. Southern Democrats continued 
in later years to complain of the 1936 action and from time to time 
proposed, witliout muclt hope of success, a return to the old rule. 

Dc’/norratic unit rule. 'Vhe Democratic unit ru\e recpiires that the entire 
vote of a state delegation shall be cast as the majority of the delegation 
ilesircs, if the state delegation has been so instructed by the state con¬ 
vention. The national convention, however, recognizes state laws that do 
not subject delegates chosen within congressional districts to the opera¬ 
tion of a unit rule imposed by the state convention.*** For example, if the 
\'irginia .state convention instructs its delegates to the national conven¬ 
tion to abide by the unit rule the convention will recognize the instruc¬ 
tion as binding upon it. The unit rule, then, is not imposed on the state 
tlelegarion by the national convention; the convention merely enforces 
the instruction of the duly constituted agencies of the party within the 
states. The Republican national convention, on the other hand, does not 

*’C^irl Bcckcr, “ l lic Unit Rule in National Nominating Convention,” American 
Historical l\ci'icii\ 5 (1899), p. 62. 

1 liis exception w as introduced by the Democratic convention of 1912 at the in- 
st.mce of ileleg.itcs chosen by }>residential primary and pledged to Wilson. The ma¬ 
jority of the Ohio dcleg.ttion, operating under a unit rule, desired to cast the votes 
of such delegates for Covernor Hannon, rroccedings, 1912, pp. 59-60; A. S. Link, 
“Hie Baltimore Convention of 1912,” American Historical Review, 50 (1945), pp. 
691-713. 
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recognize as valid a state instruction to its delegation to operate under the 
unit rule. 

During this century, with the increase in the number of states failing 
to instruct their delegations to act as a unit, the importance of the unit 
rule in Democratic conventions has considcrablv diminished. As an indi¬ 
cation of the practical degree of departure from that rule, it may he 
noted that on the first ballot for the vice-presidential muuination at 
Chicago in 1956, the votes of the delegations from 22 states were divided 
among two or more candidates. Additional states, too, ma\' not have been 
bound by the unit rule but merely happened to l)e unanimous in their 
choice. 

Naming the vice-presidential candidate. Energies and enthusiasm are ex¬ 
hausted by the strain of the nomination of the presidential candidate; tlie 
convention, in a state of emotional deflation, then proceeds, often hur¬ 
riedly and without much relish, to finish its business with the nomination 
of a candidate for the Vice-Presidency. The factors governing the selec¬ 
tion of the running mate for the head of the ticket arc numerous but a 
few patterns recur. I'.'.e presidential nominee ordinarily can, in fact, make 
the choice, although the range of his discretion may differ with circum¬ 
stances. A limiting consideration frequently persuasive is the supposed 
necessity of “balancing” the ticket. It is usually thought advantageous to 
recognize a party faction or a geographical section other than the one 
represented by the presidential candidate. In 1912 the Democrats nomi¬ 
nated Wilson of New Jersey and Marshall of Indiana; the Republicans, 
I'aft of Ohio and Sherman of New York. In 1928 the Democratic con¬ 
vention selected Senator Robinson of Arkansas as the running mate of 
Alfred E. Smith. “Robinson was a Southerner, a Protestant, and a I.)ry, 
and his selection was dictated by the northern Democracy’s desire to 
divide honors with the South and hold it in line for A 1 Smith, riuis, as 
one writer remarked, ‘The Democratic donkey with a wet head and 
wagging a dry tail left Houston.’ ” 

The nomination for the Vice-Presidency occasionally is determined 
by the maneuvers leading to the nomination for the Presidency. In the 
1932 Democratic convention the California delegation, pledged to Garner, 
swung the presidential nomination to Roosevelt. I'he convention the next 
day unanimously placed Garner in second place on the ticket."*” In the 

Peel and Donnelly, The 1^2% Campaign, p. 34. 

“Arthur F. Mullen says that the shift of the California delegation appeared to 
give the nomination to Roosevelt but that the deciding factor was an agreement 
between him and Tom Connally, leader of the Texas delegation, that the vice- 
presidential nomination would go to Garner. See A. F. Mullen, Western Democrat 
(New York: Wilfred Funk, 1940), p. 276. 
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Republican coincnrion of 1944 ^ similar sequence of events occurred 
w hen (iovernor brickcr yielded the presidential nomination to Dewey 
w ithour a fight and subsequently received the second place on the ticket. 

('oinmonlv the cfuivention ratifies the choice of the presidential candi¬ 
date or liis managers as a matter of routine but on occasion the Vice- 
Prcsiclenrial nomination sets off a battle. In 194S the Republican conven¬ 
tion cheerfully accepted Dewey’s recommendation of Warren.^'’ In 1940, 
in contrast, the Democratic convention reluctantlv and with loud mani¬ 
festations of displeasure ratified Roosevelt’s choice, Henry Wallace. In 
1944 the DcnK)cratic convention had, at first, no clear guidance from 
Roosevelt; several aspirants believ'cd that he had given them the green 
light, riic right and left wings of the party checkmated each other. The 
left vetoed James Hvrnes of South Carolina but was unable to win for its 
caiulidate, VV'allace. I he ttomination of Harry Truman provided a classic 
instance of the maintenance of party unity by the nomination of a candi¬ 
date not /ealously supported by any wing of the party but also not en- 
tiiely imacceptable to any major faction of the party.'’'' 

Conventions depart from their off-hand consideration of the \’'ice- 
Presi<lenc\’ chiefly when the presidential nominee is obviously not in the 
best of health. Such a circumstance explained to some extent the warmth 
of the contest in the 1944 Democratic convention. In 1956 I'isenhower’s 
he.ilth m.ule the (juestion of the vice-presidential nomination a potential 
source of controversy among Republicans, but skillful management of 
the steam roller bv party leaders forestalled effective challenge of 
Nixon.'*' Stevenson, the Democratic presidential nominee, sought to make 
capital of the Repvtblicata situation by inviting the Democratic convention 

Scn.itor \ aiulcnhciiv rcl.ucd th.it Dewey, after his noniinvuion, assembled about 
’() Uepubhc.m leaders t«) consider the \ ice-presidential nomination. The group, in a 
discussmn lasting Irom 11 V. \\. to 4 \. .M., arrived at unanimous agreement on 
Warren. VV.’i’ I\ipcrs of Senator Vandenherfr (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 

i<;>:), pp. 4;<^ 44i. 

‘■"I 'dward J. 1 ' 1 \ nn reconls the stiriey to find a vice-presidential candidate as fol¬ 
lows. "We went o\er e\ery man in the Senate to see who would be available, and 
1 ninian was the only one who fitted. His record as head of the Senate Committee to 
hnestigate the National Defense Program was excellent, his labor votes in the Senate 
were gooil; on the other hanil, he seemed to represent to some degree the conserva- 
tiies in the party, he came from a border state, and he had never made any ‘racial’ 
rem.irlvs. lie pist dropped into the slot.”—Op. cit., p. i8i. 

The role of I'isenhower in the renomination of Nixon should be of great interest 
to students of political technique, once the memoirs are all in. Bv a series of actions 
that seenieil both to endorse Nixon and to leave the door open for other candidates 
the conientioM arriied with no competing candidate in sight yet with the fiction of 
a door still open. If the (leneral wanted a renomination of Nixon from the outset, his 
actions must he set dow n as a remarkably adept management of a situation; if he did 
not, a contrasting )udgment would prevail. 
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to make a free choice for the second place, a step that set off a w ild 
scramble for delegates among aspirants for the nomination. Tliat an 
“open” convention on the vice-presidential nomination should iiavc at¬ 
tracted widespread comment serves to mark it as an exception to the 
more general practice in which the wishes of the presidential nominee 
govern. 

Notification of the nominees. It used to be the custom for the convention 
to appoint a committee to notify both the presidential and vice-presiden¬ 
tial candidates of their nomination. A committee j()ume\ ed to titc iiomc 
of the nominee. Its chairman made a speech of notification and the candi¬ 
date responded wdth a speech of acceptance. The notification was often 
an important political ceremony and the speeches significant campaign 
documents. In 1932 Roosevelt flew to Chicago to appear before the 
convention to accept the nomination and broke, as lie called it, “the 
absurd tradition that the candidate should remain in profcsseil ignorance 
of what has happened for weeks until he is formally notified.” riu- Roose¬ 
velt precedent seems to have established a new custom, w hich, inciden¬ 
tally, enables the candidates to avail themselves of some free television 
and radio time. In 1940 Wendell Willkic, however, adhered to the old 
practice and made a major campaign event of his acceptance speech at 
Rlwood, Indiana, his childhood home. 

Role and Function of the Convention 

How is the national convention to be evaluated? A favorite critique 
of the national convention is that by Ostrogorski, who called it a “colos¬ 
sal travesty of popular institutions”*, the platform “a collection of hollow, 
vague phrases.” He quoted with approval the saying; “(iod takes care of 
drunkards, of little children, and of the United States!” Other observers, 
both imported and indigenous, remark on the hilarity and unseemly de¬ 
meanor of delegates gathered together for the solemn business of nomi¬ 
nating a candidate for the Presidency of the United States. It is indeed 
true that the conventions are rarely august assemblages. Tliey partake 
of the more robust features of American character. Yet such critiques 
go only to appearances and do not touch the function of the national 
convention in the American party system. 

In a fairly real sense, the national convention is the national party. 
When means develop for uniting people in support of a nominee, the 
essence of party comes into being. When the national convention was 
contrived to designate presidential nominees, viable national party came 

“Sec his complete statement in Danocracy and the Party Systetn m :he United 
States (New York: Macmillan, 1910), pp. 159-160. 
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into existence. 1 he nntional convention thus is at the heart of the national 
pai tv' system. Witliout it or some equivalent institution party government 
for the nation as a vvliole could scarcely e.xist. 

I he position of the national convention reflects both the strength and 
the fragility of tlie national party. The convention casts a net of party 
iinitv over party leaders scattered through the counties, the cities, and 
the villages <jf the 48 states and brings them to the support of its nominee. 
The convention provides a means for the contending candidates, factions, 
and interests w ithin a party to consult and agree upon the terms on which 
thev will work together in the presidential campaign. The resulting con¬ 
cert of interests exerts a formidable power throughout the nation. The 
national convention, a body unknow n to the laws or to the Constitution, 
brings its afliliated organizations in 48 states to the .support of electoral 
candiilaies w ho, if they w in in their state.s, cast their votes without que.s- 
tion for the nominees of the convention.'** 

The binding t|ualitv of the convention’s deci.sion derives more from 
consent than from any sanction available to the convention or to its agents. 
The Democratic convention of 1948 demonstrated the limits of the con¬ 
vention’s authority when it found itself unable to make a nomination that 
all the state organizations regarded as binding. The Democratic parties 
of Mississippi, South (’arolina, Louisiana, and Alabama had a “Democratic” 
camliilate other than that of the national convention. Because Air. Tru¬ 
man's views on race policies were unacceptable, the.se state organizations, 
in eflect, secetled from the party and named a candidate of their own to 
whom their electors were pledged, |. Strom rhurmond, the Dixiecratic 
or States’ Bights candidate. The 1948 .soutlicrn bolt had its reverberations 
in the 19^-: Democratic convention when the liberal wing challenged the 
rioht of Dixiecratic leaders w ho had not .supported the nominee in 1948 
to sit in the convention. After an hi.storic donnybrook, the 1952 con¬ 
vention adoj)ted a rule requiring that all delegates, as a condition of sit¬ 
ting in the convention, give an a.ssurance that they xvould u.sc every 
“honorable means” to see tliat the nominees of the convention wxre placed 
on their state ballots as the Democratic nominees.''’^ Even in the 1952 con- 

• '1 lie cNc cprioMs only “prove" the rule. In 1948 a Democratic elector of Tennessee 
voted for |. .Str»)m l luirmond, tlie St.ites' Rights candidate, although Truman had 
won the popiil.ir vote in the .state. In iy>6 an .\Iahama elector, despite Stevenson’s 
\ietory in the state, \ored for W'alter H. Jones, an Alabama judge. In so doing the 
elector, W. 1'. 1 timer, \ iolated the pledge to support the nominee of the national 
eoii\enti(m lie hail been retjuired to take by the Detnocratic state executive committee 
to become a candidate iti tlie primary for the post of elector. 

' “No delegare shall be se.tted unless he shall give assurance to the Credentials Com¬ 
mittee that he will exert e\ery honorable means available to him in any official ca- 
paeit\ he may ha\e, to provide that the nominees of this Convention for President 
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vention the assurance was not uniformly required.'’'^ Yet the convention 
nominees did appear on the ballots of the southern states in 1952, al¬ 
though not all southern Democratic leaders supported them in tlie cain- 
paign. 

In the preliminaries to the 1956 Democratic convention the problem of 
the “loyalty pledge” arose in a new form. Should the pledge as adopted in 
1952 be required of all delegates in 1956? What should he done about 
those who had participated in the 1952 convention but had campaigned 
for Eisenhower? Most of the more prominent soutliern Democrats who 
had supported the General were not chosen in their states as ilelegates and 
the convention did not have to decide whether to seat such “IU'pvd)licrats” 
as Ciovernor Shivers of Texas, James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, or 
Robert F. Kennon of Louisiana. Moreover, national leailers in an endeavor 
to heal the breach between the South and the North agreed well in 
advance of the convention to abandon the loyakv pledge adopted in 
1952.’'''’’ 

Despite the inability of the national party, through the convention, to 
bind all elements of the party all the time, the total perforinancc of the 
national convention as an instrumentality for weaving together the 
diverse and geographically scattered elements of each party into a national 
w'hole constitutes an impressive political achievement. In another respect, 
the national convention makes a special contribution to the American 
political system. Had the congressional caucus by some chance survixed 
as the means for nominating presidential candidates, the odds arc that 
Presidents and the presidential system itself w'ould have been radically 
different. The convention provides a channel for advancement to the 

and \'ice President, through their names or those of electors pledged to them, appear 
on the election ballot under the heading, name or designation of the Democratic 
Party. Such assurance shall be given by the chairman of each delegation, and shall 
not be binding upon those delegates who shall so signify to tlie Credentials Committee 
prior to its report to this convention.” 

•'■'' For an account of the 1952 convention actions on the 1948 bolters, see David, 
Vresidential ’Nominating Politics in 19^2, I, pp. 112-142. 

'^'“The formula adopted by the Democratic national committee in its call for the 
1956 convention was; “. . . it is understood that the Delegates to the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Convention, when certified by the State Democratic Party, arc bona fide Demo¬ 
crats who have the interests, welfare and success of the Democratic party at heart, 
and will participate in the convention in good faith, and therefore no additional 
assurances shall be required of Delegates to the Democratic National Convention Jn 
the absence of credentials contest or challenge.” Ihe proviso on contests left open 
the possibility that the party loyalty of a delegation might be challenged by another 
delegation claiming to be the true representatives of the state party, for a discussion 
of the adoption of the formula, see The Democratic Party’s Approach to Its Con¬ 
vention Rules,” Afnerican Political Science Review^ 50 (1956), pp. 553-56H. 
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Presidency independent of the Congress, a channel that can probably be 
navigated l)y men who could not make their way to the top through 
(Congress and that probably is closed to others \\ ho can achieve leader¬ 
ship in (a)ngrcss. 

If these estimates arc correct, the convention profoundly conditions 
the cliaractcr of the American governmental system. It does not limit 
access to the Presidency to those who climb the ladder within the narrow 
confines of tlic inner circles of the representative body; nor does it re¬ 
strict comj)etition to those who gain the deference of their fellows within 
any narrowly defined group of party notables. The convention operates 
flexibly with a range of freedom that enables it to elevate to leadership 
men it judges to be suited to the needs of the time rather than merely 
to promote those w ho have worked their w'ay up the bureaucratic ladder 
r)f part\' status. So broad an avenue to executive authority, it may be 
argued, leaves the way open to the “man on horseback.” Yet so far the 
coiuention system and tlic associated modes of election have worked 
witliin the limits of the basic tenet of party government, namely, that no 
election shall foreclose the opportunity for another election.'^’' 

'■ I he most comprehensiNc analysis of anv set of national conventions is that of the 
lomennons li\ Paul P. D.uid, Malcolm .Moos, and Ralph Al. Goldman, Presi- 
i/i7///a/ Moi/iuLitiiH' Pulttii's in (Haltimorc: Johns Hopkins Press, 5 v., 1954). 
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Congressional Nominations 


An tncidf.ntal moral of the preceding chapters is that tlie term 
nomination covers the most diverse phenomena. The grand compromises 
negotiated in a national convention result in the nomination of presidential 
and vice-presidential candidates. The spirited primary contest of a pair of 
fledgling lawyers in a South Carolina county settles, subject to the for¬ 
malities of the general election, which one will go to the legislature. In a 
well-organized congressional district, the deliberations of a handful of 
leaders determine the nomination, whether the formal action is by con¬ 
vention or by direct primary. In another, the erratic interplay of personal 
ambitions, pressure-group efforts, and newspaper favor or disfavor eventu¬ 
ates in an unpredictable nomination by a free and unfettered primary, in 
view of the varied practices in nomination, as well as of the significance of 
the nominating process in fixing the characteristics of the national parties, 
the selection of candidates for Congress warrants special attention. 

Observation of the nomination of candidates for the House and Senate 
brings forcibly to attention at least two peculiar characteristics of the 
American party system. First, is the odd mixture of centralization and 
decentralization in the organization of the American parties. The presi- 

415 
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dcntiaj nominating convention makes a decision that is accepted—at least 
most of the time—as authoritative by the state units of the party. The 
state’s presidential electors, if they win the election, serve as rubber 
stamps for the party’s national convention. The most extreme decentrali¬ 
zation prevails, too, for each state and each congressional district exer¬ 
cises cf)mplete autonomy in the designation of nominees for Senate and 
I louse. No national party office, either Democratic or Republican, asserts 
the right to control nominations made by the party subsidiaries in the 
states or districts.^ In the national conventions a consensus is sought 
among the divergent interests within the party; in the nominations for 
1 louse and Senate those same interests are free to impose their special 
policy coloration on the local candidates of the party. I'hc differences 
compromised in the national convention are perpetuated, even accentu¬ 
ated, in the party’s congressional slate. 

A focus on nominations also brings to the fore another feature of the 
American system, namely, the fact that much of our politics is intra- 
j)arty, not interparty, politics. Given the existence of many states and 
districts strongly attaclied to one or the other of the parties, the actual 
choice of Senators and Representatives is often made at the nominating 
stage. 'The reality of the nominating process thus differs greatly from 
district to district and from state to state. “Nomination” may mean that 
alone or it may be the equivalent of election. 

Senatorial Nominations 

Senators arc the great panjandrums of American politics. The special 
role of the Senate elevates its members to positions of great power within 
the government and among them arc to be found conspicuous spokesmen 
for the chief shades of opinion within each party. I'heir control—formal 
and informal—over appointments in the executive branch always gives 
them great influence in administration and sometimes enables them to 
become dc facto heads of departments or agencies—without any of the 
inconveniences of accountability. I'dected to represent their states. Sena¬ 
tors often become in effect spokesmen for interests spreading across .state 
lines—the steel makers, the labor unions, the Farm Bureau, the China 
lobby, the National iManufacturers Association, the liberals, the isolation¬ 
ists, even, on occasion, the crackpots. Their long tenure—a couple of 
I e-elections gives them iS years—aids them in building their power. Even 
one Senator can make a nui.sancc of himself; a handful of them in a wreck¬ 
ing mood can bring the executive branch into a cowering state of con¬ 
temptible paralysis. A President must come to terms with the Senators 

‘ On British pr.tcticc in this respect, sec Allen M. Potter, “British Party Organization 
1950,’’ Political Science Quarterly, 66 (1951), pp. 65-86. 
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of his own party—or outmaneuver them. In the minority party, given 
the lack of an acknowledged national leader, Senators are apt to become 
the party spokesmen most prominent in national attention. One of them 
may even become the recognized chieftain of the party, as was the late 
Senator Taft, although more commonly a few of them share leadership. 

Commonly nominations for the Senate go to men who liave achieved 
eminence in the party in their state. By their performance in other public 
offices and by their ascent up the ladder of party status, men make them¬ 
selves “available” for the senatorial nomination. Of those Senators who 
served between 1920 and 1956, about a quarter had been state governors 
and almost a third members of the national House of Representatives. A 
third of them had been members of state legislative bodies and about one 
out of ten had been elected to a state-wide office other than governor, 
such as attorney general. The southern Democratic bloc of Senators in¬ 
cluded an especially large proportion of former Representatives, while 
tlie Republican group from strong Republican states included a much 
larger proportion of ex-governors than did the entire roster of Senators.- 
These facts suggest that the natural processes of leadership selection tend 
to narrow the range of eligibles for senatorial nominations. In only a few 
states can the party organization cast the mantle of its nomination upon 
an unknown and thereby convert him into a potential Senator. 

Convention nominations. The parties in the states select their candidates 
by either the direct primary or the convention. Only a handful of states 
retain the convention system, although the realities concealed by the 
direct primary are at times its equivalent. New York, Delaware, Indiana, 
and Connecticut nominate senatorial candidates by convention. In most 
of the southern states the Republican party acts through conventions, bur 
these nominations are only accolades to Republican worthies and not 
choices of serious political consequence. 

Although the workings of the convention system in the states has not 
been extensively analyzed, the procedure of choice resembles that of the 
presidential nominating conventions. Often the nomination is settled in 
advance of the convention by negotiation among party leaders. Since a 
campaign for the Senate in a populous state is both expensive and strenu¬ 
ous, the problem may be one of drafting a candidate from among the 

® Of the southern Democrats, 44 per cent had served in the House. Of the Repub • 
licans from a group of 12 strongly Republican states, 40 per cent were ex-governors. 
Incidentally, Democrats draw a higher proportion of their Senators from the legal 
profession than do the Republicans, about three-fourths against one-half, a fact prob¬ 
ably reflective of the contrasting composition of the leadership corps of the two 
parties. 
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few individuals with sufficient status to make them promising candidates. 
In New York in 1956, state Democratic leaders, aided by the head of the 
national ticket, Adlai Stevenson, induced Mayor Robert F. Wagner of 
New York City to accept the senatorial nomination. In other instances 
organization leaders are divided and the nomination is settled only when 
the convention votes are counted. 

Senatorial nominations, by whatever method, arc made by state author¬ 
ity witlioiit formal interposition of national leaders. Yet the circum¬ 
stances surrounding the convention procedure permit, when the will is 
there, a degree of collaboration between national and state leaders. Quite 
often New York conventions, both Democratic and Republican, have 
nominated candidates for the Senate and for the governorship whose 
designation has been favored by the party’s President or presidential 
candidate. I'his has been not a matter of coercion by the national party 
leadership but rather of agreement about lines of action most likely to be 
of mutual benefit in specific campaigns. 

Direct primary nominations: Democratic. Most states nominate their sena¬ 
torial candidates through the direct primary, a formal procedure of popu¬ 
lar choice that may conceal the location of real power to designate candi¬ 
dates. The actual choice nwy be that of a well-knit party hierarchy which 
is routinely ratified in the primary. Or the primary may involve a genuine 
test of popular strength between leaders supported by party factions, 
pressure organizations, newspapers, church groups, or other such centers 
of influence. I'hen, too, an aspirant for the nomination may campaign 
with no asset other than his own belief that he is called to lead the 
people. 

Careful inspection of 'Table 16.1 will suggest the variety in the reality 
underlying tlie forms of primary nominations. That table analyzes only 
those Democratic primaries i)f the period 1920-1954 in which no incum¬ 
bent Senator sought renomination. The nominating process differs radi¬ 
cally when the sitting Senator seeks renomination, a matter to be touched 
on shortly. One broad point that the table reveals is that the frequency of 
spirited primary competition for nomination varies among the states with 
the strength of the Democratic party. In states in which the probability of 
Republican victory u as high, most of the time only a single name appears 
on the Democratic primary ballot. On the other hand, in the states in 
which Democratic nomination virtually assures election, nomination with¬ 
out opposition occurs rarely, and sharply fought contests for the nomina¬ 
tion are far more frequent. 

Even though the frequency of competition for nomination increases 
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Table i 6 .i 


Frequency and Intensity of Competition for Senatorial Nominations in Demo¬ 
cratic Primaries Involving No Incumbents, Related ro Democratic 
Percentage of General Election Vote for Senator, 1920-1954'* 


Democratic 
Percentage 
of General 
Election Vote 


Number and Per Cent of Primaries According to 
Percentage of Primary Vote to Nominee 

Under 60 Per Cent 

Number Per Cent 

90-100 per Cent 
Number Per Cciir 

Total Number 
of Primaries 

10-19 

0 

0.0 

5 

83.3 

6 

20-29 

3 

14.3 

15 

71.4 

21 

30-39 

II 

25.0 

28 

63.6 

44 

40-49 

41 

40.2 

35 

34-3 

102 

5^59 

25 

46.3 

18 

33-3 

54 

60-69 

9 

56.2 

2 

12.5 

16 

70 and over 

D 

54.2 

3 

12.5 

24 

Total 

102 

38.2 

106 

39-7 

267 

In South ^ 

21 

61.8 

3 

8.8 

34 

Elsewhere 

81 

34.8 

103 

44.2 

233 


* This table includes only those primaries in which incumbent Sunators were not 
seeking rcnoinination. Senators serving under appointment who sought nomination 
were treated as nonincumbents for the purposes of this table. The coverage of the 
table is fairly complete for the primaries of the period. 

’’ I'his line includes the Confederate states plus Oklahoma. 

with the expectation of general election victory, not all nominations for 
sure seats are contested. Nor do all nominations for scats certain to be 
lost go by default. It is evident that factors in addition to the prospects 
for victory help determine whether primary contests will occur. Examples 
pulled more or less at random from the cases hidden away in Table 16.1 
will indicate types of nominating situations. 

About half of the Democratic candidates included in the table who 
were eventually elected won their primaries in a walk or had been nomi¬ 
nated unopposed. Francis J. Myers, for example, was unopposed for the 
Pennsylvania nomination in 1944. Presumably the principal leaders of the 
Democratic organization of the state concurred in his nomination; at least 
none of them felt disposed to back a challenger in the primary. Similarly 
the 1948 unoppo.scd nomination of Paul H. Douglas in Illinois reflected 
the fact that his support by the Illinois Democratic organization settled 
the matter. Some unopposed nominees operated from positions of personal 
prestige, such as Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming in 1954. After long 
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service in the Senate, he had been defeated in the Republican landslide of 
1952. His unopposed nomination in 1954 came in recognition of his posi¬ 
tion as a Democratic leader in the state. 

Other eventual winners of the general election had to fight for their 
nominations. Thus, in Idaho in 1944 Glenn Taylor, the singing cowboy, 
proved that a wandering minstrel could win the Democratic nomination 
in that state by polling 33 per cent of the primary vote in a field of four 
candidates, a fact indicative of the existence of a fractionalized and im¬ 
potent Democratic hierarchy. Hidden in the same cell of the table is the 
1932 Colorado primary, won by Alva B. Adams with only 53 per cent 
of the primary vote in a field of two contestants, symptomatic of a warm 
primary contest. 

The peculiarities of the southern political regime, by now familiar, also 
affect ti\c figures in the table. Fairlv close contests for nominations occur 
about twice as fretjucntly in the South as elsewhere, as the subtotals of 
the table sliow. Only rarely does a southern state nominate a candidate 
for a vSenate vacancy without some sort of primary figlit and often the 
outcome is close. In these states the primary is the election and the battles 
in the primaries tend to resemble those between party candidates in the 
rest of rlie country. I'he southern nominating process—that is, the deter¬ 
mination of what two or three persons will contend in the primary— 
occurs in the combinations of factional and local leaders, in the decisions 
of those in a position to finance a primary campaign, in the endorsements 
by major newspapers, and in other such informal ways. 

Direct primary nominations: Republican. Variations in the process of 
nominating Republican candidates for the Senate through the direct pri¬ 
mary resemble those demonstrated to exist for Democrats by 'Fahlc 16. r. 
Spirited contests for nominations, w hen no Republican incumbent is seek¬ 
ing renoinination, occur more frequently as the probability of Republican 
victory in the general election increases. Yet even w hen the chances of 
Republican victory arc high, by no means arc all Republican senatorial 
primaries marked bv'^ factional fights for popular favor. In some states 
some of tlic time and in others most of the time sufficient unity exists in 
tlie Republican organization to bring substantial agreement among party 
leaders on the nominee in advance of the primary. In New Jersey in 1954 
the Republican organization drafted Clifford P. Case to run for the 
Senate and lie was not opposed in the primary. In the same year Colorado 
Republicans designated Gordon Allott as their candidate w ithout primary 
opposition. Probably, other things being equal, this organizational soli¬ 
darity on nominations is most apt to develop either when the chances of 
election are slight or w hen the strength of the opposition imposes internal 
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discipline. Yet other things are rarely equal, and about two-thirds of the 
Republicans elected to the Senate for a first term between 1920 and 1954 
had had to win a hard primary fight. 

National party leadership and nominations for vacancies. Quite apart from 
the tradition of local autonomy in the determination of nominations, 
popular participation in the nominating process prevents extensive par¬ 
ticipation by national party leadership in the designation of senatorial 
nominees. When nominations are popularly determined, a President or a 
national chairman cannot very well negotiate with a handful of leaders 
for a nominee attuned with the national leadership. Moreover, tlie popular 
character of nominations itself drastically limits the range of the availablcs. 
At times the natural processes of leadership selection make a single in¬ 
dividual the “logical” choice before the primary: that is, his standing witii 
the party following is judged by all concerned to make him tlic strongest 
man for the nomination. Or perhaps those processes have produced only 
two or three men sufficiently known to the electorate to be serious 
aspirants for the nomination. The actual designation of a nominee is only 
the end point of a process of leadership selection; in only a few states can 
the controlling clique of the organization settle on a relatively unknown 
person and by giving him the party nomination invest him with sufficient 
status to make him a strong candidate. 

Yet the national party leadership on occasion takes a hand in the choice 
of senatorial nominees. It can do so advantageously and effectively only 
under a limited set of circumstances. When a seat is held by the opposi¬ 
tion, the national party leadership may help to recruit and support for 
the nomination a strong candidate to challenge the incumbent. Even 
this sort of intervention is fraught with hazard. The problems and pos¬ 
sibilities are suggested by the role of the Eisenhower Administration in 
building the Republican slate of senatorial candidates in 1956. In that year 
the President persuaded John Sherman Cooper, Ambassador to India, to 
run for the Senate in Kentucky, and the Republican state committee, in 
dire need of a strong candidate, nominated Cooper with cheers. For the 
second Kentucky seat, the Republicans nominated Thruston B. Morton, 
who had resigned as Assistant Secretary of State to make the race, ap¬ 
parently with the blessings of the Administration. The White House aided 
Washington state leaders in bringing Arthur B. Langlie into the race 
against the incumbent Democrat Warren Magnuson. Langlie’s position 
in the state assured him of the primary nomination. In Colorado, ex¬ 
governor Dan Thornton, evidently with White House encouragement, 
was nominated to succeed a retiring Republican, a designation easily 
arranged because of Thornton’s prestige in Colorado as well as of the 
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comparatively unified status of the Republican organization in that state. 

When the state party organization itself is fairly united and sees eye 
to eye with the President, the national leadership may participate in the 
recruitment of senatorial candidates to fight campaigns against opposition 
incumbents. A radically different situation presents itself when the choice 
is made by a wide-open primary campaign. In 1956 Douglas McKay 
resigned as Secretary of the Interior to seek the Oregon Republican 
senatorial nomination. He went into the campaign with White House 
commendation, apparently on the assumption that the national Republican 
hcad(]uartcrs had paved the way by inducing the other aspirants for the 
nomination to withdraw from the primary. The way had not been paved 
and, in conse(]uence, McKay had to campaign vigorously for the nomina¬ 
tion against Philip S. I litchcock, a liberal Republican, to the accompani¬ 
ment of considerable grumbling about the meddling of national head¬ 
quarters in Oregon affairs.'* McKay won the primary. The chances of 
losing such a contest and of finding on the party slate a candidate who 
had bested the forces of the national leadership in the direct primary 
usually suffice to discourage national intervention. 

rhese instances of national intervention in senatorial nominations arc 
exceptional. More commonly the national party leadership, at least pub¬ 
licly, docs not involve itself in primary contests. The more typical 
situation is illustrated by the 1954 Illinois Republican primary, won by 
Joseph r. Meek, a lobbyist for Illinois retail merchants. Meek took a 
strong stand against luscnhowcr’s foreign policy and his nomination was 
interpreted as a victory for “iMidwcstcrn Republicanism.” No strong 
spokesman for the fjsenhowcr wing of the party ran in the primary; nor 
did the national leadership express a preference among the aspirants. If 
the victor in such a primary gets to the Senate, he owes nothing to the 
national party organization and may, with some correctness, regard his 
nomination and election as an expression of popular dissatisfaction with 
the national policies of the party. 

Seuiitorial nomimttions: Inctivibents. When an incumbent Senator seeks 
a renominarion, the problem is not one of determining succession to party 
Icailcrship in the state; it is simply w hether to continue the existing leader¬ 
ship. Commonly the Senator holding office has constructed a following 

* I he Orcj^on Stiitewuin, a Republican journal, objected “to the commissioning of 
a candid.ire by the Rcpul)lic.in national chairman or by the White House as was done 
with McKay, to the extent of having a special letter of commendation written by the 
President. . . . W’c tliink Hitchcock should stay in the race both because of his 
splendiil cjualifications and to repudiate the notion that Oregon is a province of the 
GOP GHQ. ’ 
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that virtually assures him of nomination for another term if he wislics it. 
Only about lo per cent of the incumbents w ho seek renonunation in di¬ 
rect primaries are denied it. Yet the regional variations in their degree of 
success and in the frequency of strong opposition t(^ them point to im¬ 
portant characteristics of the party system. 

While almost 90 per cent of the Democratic Senators w ho soiiglit re- 
nomination over the period 1920-1954 were successful, only outside the 
South could a Democratic incumbent expect renomination cither with no 
opposition or with token opposition. (Of course, in prospect any chal¬ 
lenge is apt to appear formidable and only in retrospect docs it become 
trifling.) In the South Democratic incumbents were compelled frc(]uentlv 
to fight a strenuous campaign to obtain renomination, an endeavor in 
w'hich they were by no means uniformly successful. In the South fthe 
Confederate states plus Oklahoma), 42 per cent of the primaries involving 
incumbents, 1920-1954, gave less than 60 per cent of the vote to the 
winner. In the remainder of the country only 15 per cent of the primaries 
were marked by so sharp a contest. In the South, 30 per cent of the in¬ 
cumbent Senators received 80 per cent of the primary vote; in the rest 
of the country, 55 per cent of the incumbents polled over 80 per cent 
of the vote. Of the 20 incumbents who lost in their bids for renomination, 
18 were southerners.”^ The probability of defeat of a southern incumbent 
was about 30 out of 100; in the remainder of the country, less than 2 
out of 100. 

Given the inclusion of most shades of opinion within the Democratic 
party of the South, primary campaigns between Democrats tend to take 
on the tone of contests between Democrats and Republicans elsew'here. In 
1934, for example, Theodore Bilbo, an heir to the Populist tradition, upset 
in the primary Hugh Stephens, a southern statesman of the more con¬ 
servative school. In Florida George Smathcr’s primary triumph in 1950 
over the incumbent Claude Pepper was regarded as the equivalent of a 
Republican victory. In 1954 John Sparkman, an Alabama liberal, turned 
back the challenge of Laurie Battle, no adherent of the Fair Deal. In 
Arkansas in 1954 John L. McClellan, a conservative, won renomination 
against Sid McMath, former Arkansas governor wdio had been a prominent 
partisan of the Truman policies. Although not all southern senatorial 
primaries are marked by such clear-cut factional alignments, the incum¬ 
bent southern Democratic Senator may expect, with far higher frequency 
than his northern colleague, a powerful challenge in the primary. 

Incumbent Republican Senators win renomination at about the same 
rate as the Democrats: about 90 per cent of the time. While the defeated 

* In these counts those Senators who were serving by appointment and seeking their 
first nomination were excluded. 
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Republican aspirants over the period 1920-1954 were geographically 
widely scattered, they tended to be, like the defeated Democrats, from 
states relatively sure for their party. About a third of the Republican 
upsets were in North Dakota and Wisconsin, states in \\'hich a dual fac¬ 
tionalism prevailed within the Republican party not unlike that in the 
Democratic party in southern states. 

’National party leadership and the renomination of 'incumbent Senators. 
'I'he lack of influence of national leadership in the renomination of in¬ 
cumbent Senators highlights the decentralized structure of the national 
parries. When the problem is to draft a strong candidate to fight an 
opposition Senator, the national leadership in a restricted catei^ory of 
situations may take a hand in building the senatorial ticket. Yet wlien a 
sitting Senator seeks renomination, the prevailing etiquette demands non¬ 
intervention by the national leadership. He has made a record in tlie 
Senate either as a supporter of the President or perhaps as a thorn in the 
side of the Administration. Or, if he is a member of the minority, he has 
either w orked with the party leadership or he has given free play to his 
own policy eccentricities. 

Hy and large, the sitting Senator who is at odds with the national 
leadership of his party need fear no attempt by the national party au¬ 
thorities to undercut him in his campaign for renomination at the state 
party primaries. Nor, if he has gone down the line for the party leader¬ 
ship, can he expect much help if he encounters a serious challenge in 
the primary. Only infretjuently do national party leaders attempt to purge 
the party of the disloyal, and their success is invariably slight. In 1910 
President daft and the conservative wing of the Republican party at¬ 
tempted to ilrive the progressive element out of the party by defeating 
its legislative leaders for renomination in the primaries and conventions 
tliat year. Under the leadership of President Taft and Senator Al- 
drich, tlic eastern standpat Republicans campaigned against the renomina¬ 
tion of western progressive leaders. I he Republican campaign committee 
propaganili/ed the western states against progressives, such as Dolliver, 
Cummins, and Beveridge, and urged the nomination of true Republicans. 
I'.astern money Ilow cd into these areas to finance the fight, and Taft with¬ 
held patronage from pre^gressive Republicans. Patronage referees from 
tlu' otlu'r wing of the party had the distribution of local jobs. Con¬ 
servative le.ulers traveled to the West and opened fire against La Follette. 
F.ven in some eastern states the insurgent wing of the "party w as strono- 
enough to merit the opposition of the regular party organization. When 
the returns w ere all in, the national party leadership had almost completely 
failed. State after state renominated progressives, who were as thorns in 
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the flesh of the national party leaders. Taft failed to make the partv a 
simon-pure conservative party.® 

Republican national leadership failed in efforts to upset state organiza¬ 
tions of a progressive tinge; the Democratic national leadership lias also 
failed to upset that party’s conservative state machines. In the senatorial 
primaries of 1938 President Roosevelt sought to exert his influence as the 
party’s national leader. Battles in Congress over the President’s proposal 
to revamp the Supreme Court, over the administrative reorganization bill, 
and over the wages and hours bill had indicated sharp cleavatres within 
the Democratic party. The first primary of tl\e year occurred in Alabama, 
where J. Thomas Heflin was opposed by Lister Hill, a New Dealer, in 
a contest for a Senate vacancy. “The support of all three branches of 
labor,” Professor Shannon concludes, “and the inferential blessing of the 
President, who allowed Hill to ride on his train across Alabama, together 
with the aid of Governor Bibb Graves’ political organization seemed to 
have been decisive in Hill’s victory.” ® 

In Florida the sitting Senator, Claude Pepper, who had supported the 
President on all his major measures, was opposed by Representative Wil¬ 
cox, an anti-New Dealer, and by former Governor Sholtz who professed 
friendship for the President. James Roosevelt, son of the President, an¬ 
nounced that “we” desired the return of Pepper to the Senate, and tlie 
victory of Senator Pepper was followed by a bold declaration by the 
President: 

As President of the United States, I am not asking the voters of the country 
to vote for Democrats next November as opposed to Republicans or nicinl)crs 
of any other party. Nor am I, as President, taking part in Democratic primaries. 

As the head of the Democratic party, however, charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of carrying out the definitely liberal declaration of principles set forth 
in tlic 1936 Democratic platform, I feel that I have every right to speak in those 
few instances where there may be a clear issue between candidates for a 
Democratic nomination involving principles or involving a clear misuse of my 
own name. 

Do not misunderstand me. I would certainly not indicate a preference in a 
state primary because a candidate, otherwise liberal in outlook, had conscienti¬ 
ously differed with me on any single issue. I should be far more conccr»icd 
about the general attitude of a candidate toward present-day problems and his 

®G. E. Mowry, Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement (Madison: Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1946), chs. 4 and 5. On the surreptitious attempt by officers 
of the Republican national committee to defeat George Norris in the 1930 Nebraska 
primary, see Fighting Liberal, The Autobiography of George W. Norris (New York: 
Macmillan, 1945), ch. 28. 

®J. B. Shannon, “Presidential Poliiics in the South: 1938,” Journal of Politics, i 
(1939), p. 150. 
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own inward desire to get practical needs attended to in a practical way. We all 
know that progress may be blocked by outspoken reactionaries and also by 
those wlio say “Yes” to a progressive objective, but who always find some rea¬ 
son to oppose any specific proposal to gain that objective. I call that type of 
candidate a “Yes, but” fellow. 

In pursuance of this policy the President intervened in Democratic 
primaries in Oklahoma, Kentucky, Georgia, South Carolina, and Mary¬ 
land. The upshot seemed to be that the influence of even so popular a 
President as Roosevelt could not defeat a Senator running for renomina¬ 
tion with the support of the state organization.’^ 

Large-scale intervention by the national leadership in senatorial pri¬ 
maries has occurred only at intervals of sharp internal conflict within the 
partv'. Usually the national leadership remains silent, even when its staunch 
supporters face opposition. In 1956, for example, the Wisconsin Repub¬ 
lican organization denied its endorsement to Alexander Wiley, a principal 
spokesman for the I'jsenhower Administration, as he sought renomination 
in the primary. It backed instead Representative Glenn R. Davis, a dis¬ 
senter from the Administration especially on foreign policy. So far as the 
record goes, the Ailministrafion turned not a hand in support of Wiley in 
the maneuvers l)eforc the action of the Wisconsin organization. Nor did 
the President in tlie primary campaign that followed indicate to the 
Rcjtublicans (jf Wisconsin a preference for Wiley. I'he President stood 
on the view that he should take no “part in any Republican primary.” 
Mr. W’ilev won on his own. 

Local autonomy in nominations, however they' arc made, gives a firm 
anchorage in the grass roots to Senators with views that diverge from 
tlie national party line. Moreover, reliance on popular modes of nomina¬ 
tion leiuls special legitimacy and authority to the position of the deviant 
Senator. 1 le can feel that his renomination amounts to a popular ratifica¬ 
tion of his views, although it may only reflect the fact that his name is 
well known. Yet primary nomination may even give advantage to the 
Senator of uiu)rthodo\ views. Popular participation in the primary tends 
to be tpiite low, and apparently, too, those who vote in the primary tend 
to be disproportionatel)' persons of a particular shade of opinion within 
the party.^ In an\' event, the sitting Senator who builds popular support 

■Jim I'.nlcy Rijardcd tlie purge as a violation of the “rules of the game” which 
rrLMtcil nomin.uioiis as "local matters.” He traced all the woes of the “Democratic 
party, directly or indirectly, to this interference in purely local affairs. In any po. 
hric.il entity \oters natur.dl) and rightfully resent the unwarranted invasion of out 
siders. See lint l',irlc\'s Stary, I he Roosc'cclt Years (New York: Whittlesey House, 
n;4S), ells, i ; 14. 

"In a little o\er half (56 per cent) of the senatorial primaries, 1948-1954, the total 
Note in the p.irty primary ranged betNveen 25 and 70 per cent of the vote for the 
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often can win renomination over the opposition of a state party organiza¬ 
tion that would prefer a candidate more in harmony with the national 
leadership. In the 1920’s, for example, Smith W. Brookhart, an agrarian 
radical of the day, won renomination in Iowa as the state Republican 
organization, assembled in convention, refused to endorse him for election 
and declined to invite him to speak to the convention. Kc\'- are the state 
organizations that can deny renomination to a Senator. \ct instances 
occur. In 1948 the New Jersey Republican organization, under the 
leadership of Governor Alfred E. Driscoll, decided not to support Senator 
Albert W. Hawkes for renomination. The Senator’s conservative views 
were out of line with the outlook of the younger, liberal clement of the 
party. Senator Hawkes, probably certain of defeat, tlid not choose to 
run in the primary. 

These consequences of the decentralization of nominations have been 
dwelled upon at length by persons interested in contriving ways and 
means to convert the party groups in Congress into cohesive entities 
more capable of meeting the tasks of government. Consitlerably less at¬ 
tention has been given to the fact that the process of nomination also 
produces those Senators—commonly more than a majority of each party 
group—who hold together in the advancement of the party’s national 
viewpoint. The conspicuous deviates from the party line tend to be from 
the states without sharp interparty competition, although, of course, not 
all Senators from such states are party rebels. 

Nominations of Representatives 

The process of nominating House candidates resembles in its broad 
outlines that of senatorial nominations. The choice is made independently 
within each district. The nomination of Representatives is also often in 
fact the election, given the existence of many districts comparatively sure 
for one party in the general election. The predominant mode of nomina¬ 
tion is the direct primary; the principal exception consists in southern 
Republican use of conventions to nominate candidates wiio run for glory 
rather than for office. 

Nominations in primaries involving no inemnhents. As with the nomina¬ 
tion of Senators, major differences exist between primaries in which 
incumbent Representatives seek renomination and those in which the party 
must select a candidate either to replace a retiring member of the party 

party’s candidate in the general election. About one-third (31 per cent) ranged in 
participation between 25 and 50 per cent of the candidate’s general election vote. In 
about 15 per cent of the primaries, mostly southern, primary participation exceeded 
the general election vote for the candidate. 
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or to run for a scat the party does not hold. The analysis of primaries 
involving no incumbents provides clues to the varieties of actual practice 
under tlic primary procedure. Table 16,2, in a familiar pattern, relates 
the frc(]ucncy of competition among aspirants for primary nominations 
to the siil)se(|ucnt general election vote. 

Tabic i6.2 

Intrnpnrty Competition for House Nominations and the Prospects of General 
h'.Iection Victory; Proportions of Nominees Winning Primaries Involving 
No Incumbents by Wide and by Narrow Margins Related to Subse¬ 
quent General Election Vote, 1952 and 1954‘‘ 


Canditlatcs’ 

Total 

Proportions of (Candidates Nominated with 

Percentage 

Number of 

Indicated Percentages of Primarv Vote 

of (jejieral 

Primaries 

Democratic 

Republican 

I'.lection Vote 



Under 

90-100 

Under 

90-100 


I) 

R 

60 Per Cent 

Per Cent 

60 Per Cent 

Per Cent 

f >-29 

'9 

n 

i<>% 


23% 

53 % 


97 

42 

»9 

70 

36 

36 

40-49 

104 

54 

34 

41 

46 

31 

.V >-.59 

21 

24 

3 H 

23 

67 

4 

60-79 

6 

8 

«3 

0 

62 

12 

100 

12 

I 

too 

0 

100 

0 

* 1 he 19^2 c( 

;»N erage 

of the table includes .Ariz., Colo., Fla., Ga., Idaho, 

111 ., Iowa, 

Kans., l,a.. Ale., 

, Aid., .Mass., Mich., Alinn., Alo., 

, Alont., Neb, 

, N.I L, N.J., N.C., N.D., 

Ohio, Okla., Ore., S.l)., 

1 cnn.. 

l c\as, Utah, Vt. 

, Vir., M^ish., 

W. Va., U’is., 

and Wyo. 


1 he i(;^4 c<)\ciage includes the same states with the exceptions of Iowa, Mont., Neb., 
Wash., Wise. 

One broad cla.ss of primaries, it may be inferred from the table, consists 
of tliosc in districts in which the candidate will have only a slight chance 
of victory in the general election because the district ordinarily goes to 
the opposition by wide margins. In such districts rivalry for the minority 
nomination is not ordinarily marked. Close primary contests are relatively 
infretjiienr and often only a single name appears on the primary ballot. 
In such districts the problem may be to seek out a candidate willing to 
make a hopeless race.'* At times, however, as the table shows, close pri- 

" New hold Morris relates that Fiorello LaGuardia entered politics in a Tammany 
controlled district. The Republican district leader remarked in the clubhouse as peti¬ 
tions for nomination were being prepared, “Me haven’t got a candidate for Congress, 
boys. Who wants to run?” LaGuardia immediately volunteered. “O.K. What’s your 
first name.' liorello,” he replied. “Hell, let’s get somebody who.se name we can 
spell!" By vigorous argument, LaGuardia won the nod but he lost the election.— 
Let the Chips Fall (New York; Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955), pp. 75-76. 
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mary contests occur in hopeless districts. Even thougli he has no chance 
to go to Congress, the winner of a nomination may gain prestige in the 
party organization and put himself in line for advancement in other 
directions. 

Different circumstances prevail, as the table suggests, when the winner 
of the nomination has a good chance for general election victory. Broadly, 
the frequency of warmly fought contests for primary nominations in¬ 
creases with tlic rise in the certainty that the nominee will be elected.In 
those districts overwhelmingly committed to one party the winner of the 
nomination of the chief party ordinarily has had to beat a strong primary 
competitor. 

One type of difference among districts that obtrudes from the table 
docs not explain itself. Among the fairly close districts in the primaries 
of both parties some nominations result from close popular votes in the 
primaries, while in other districts candidates are designated without a 
primary contest. These differences probably reflect, among other things, 
underlying variations in the organization or structure of party in the 
constituencies. In some districts, in tightly organized cities, for example, 
the party organization may be able to crush opposition to its primary 
slate. The normal road to nomination may be through organization cn- 
dorscmcnt.“ 1 he aspirant who docs not gain organization support usually 
regards his cause as hopeless and does not enter the primary. In such 
districts if an independent candidate docs run, the organization usually 
piles up an imposing majority against him.’^ 

More often the congressional district is so loosely organized that gen¬ 
uine primary competition occurs in the districts fairly evenly balanced 
between the parties. The congressional district is not ordinarily of much 
importance as a unit of party organization; congressional district commit¬ 
tees, usually provided for by statute or by party rule, arc more often 

'"Tabic 16.2 employs the general election vote after the primary as a measure of 
the prospects of victory, a measure not entirely satisfactory. 1 he vote at the preceding 
election may be a better measure of expectations about the next. Of those scats won 
by Democrats by from 50 to 55 per cent of the vote, competition within Democratic 
primaries tends to be more frequent in those districts that had been held by a Demo¬ 
crat than in those districts that had been held by a Republican. 

“ For 39 years, or so it was said in 1956, no organization Republican had been 
defeated for the primary nomination for Representative from Westchester County, 
New York .—New York Times^ May 13, 1956. 

“ Sol Bloom related the circumstances of his choice for the nomination in a Tam¬ 
many district in New York: “1 knew a lot of people, and I had no serious known 
enemies. That was one of the reasons for picking me. ... I was also comfortably 
situated financially and could afford the expense of the campaign. Briefly, I had 
been chosen to run because I was an .tmiable and solvent Jew .”—Autobiography of 
Sol Bloom (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1948), p. 200. 
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moribund than not. Outside of those areas in which strong city or county 
organizations incidentally encompass congressional districts, the organiza¬ 
tion tends to be more an informal and personal organization of the in¬ 
cumbent Representative than a party organization. When the incumbent 
dies or retires, his organization falls to pieces and a free-for-all contest 
for tlie nomination may ensue. 

To estimate the relative frequency of the occurrence of these differing 
patterns would require more extensive investigations than have been made. 
The most clear-cut differentiation that emerges from the available data is 
between the South and the remainder of the country. In Democratic pri¬ 
maries in the South not involving incumbents the man who would be a 
candidate for the House almost invariably has a tough primary fight on his 
hands. Idsewhere that may be true in only about half of the primaries.'® 
'This contrast reflects, of course, the peculiar nature of the southern po¬ 
litical regime. 

Outside tlic South fewer Democratic than Republican primaries are 
characterized by sharp competition, and more Democratic than Repub¬ 
lican candidates win nomination without even nominal primary opposi¬ 
tion.'* riic reasons for this differential are not apparent; it appears, too, 
fairly consistently in primaries for nomination of candidates for other 
types of offices. Possibly the Republican party outside the South simply 
has a larger supply of persons who combine an ambition for office with 
the time and means to make primary races.'® 

I he process of nomination for the House of Representatives is in some 
N\'ays more notable for what does not occur than for what happens. The 
high ilegree (jf local autonomy in the selection of candidates for vacancies 
reflects both the decentralization of national party organization and the 
popular character of the nominating process. Such national intervention 
as occurs seems to be limited chiefly to an occasional attempt to induce a 
potentially strong candidate to run for the nomination for a close seat not 

'"In the DemociMtic primaries in the districts in Table 16.2 in which the Democratic 
cmdid.ite Mibsetjuenrly' uon tltc election, one-fifth of the nominations outside the 
South were made without a primary contest; in the South, none. In only half the 
ptiiu.uies outside the South did the nominee poll less than 60 per cent of the primary 
\ote; in the South (the (confederate states plus Oklahoma), 94 per cent of the 
nominees had that small a primary \otc. 

“Of the Democratic primaries in Table 16.2 outside the South followed by a 
Democratic general election \ictory, 20 per cent involved no competition; of the 
Republican primaries, 6 per cent. 

'Tor a more detailed consideration of the incidence of competition in House 
primaries, see Julius I'urner, “Primary Elections as the Alternative to Party Com¬ 
petition in -Safe' Districts,” Journal of Politics, 15 (1953), pp. 197-210. See also C. A. M. 
Ewing, “Primaries as Elections,” Soutlyivesterti Social Science Quarterly, 29 (1948- 
49), pp. 293-298. 
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held by the party.^® Unless their tracks are well covered, this limited in¬ 
itiative by national leaders does not extend to all such districts in w hich 
the party might have a chance to win a scat from the opposition. 

Incimibent Represeiitatives and the direct primary. Once elected, a Repre¬ 
sentative usually wants to stay in Congress, lo remain he miisi win 
renomination from his party in his district. Once renominated an incum¬ 
bent Representative’s fortunes may be governed by the national trend of 
sentiment in the election. If the drift is against his party and he comes 
from a marginal district, the odds against his re-election may he high no 
matter how strenuous his own campaign exertions may be. On the other 
hand, if the trend favors his party, even though his district is normally 
close, he is almost certain of re-election. 

The existence of a large number of congressional districts sure for one 
party or the other, coupled with the fact that nominations arc commonly 
made by popular procedures, gives to the nominating process a special 
importance. In the many sure districts the direct primary becomes the 
principal occasion on which a Reprcvscntativc may account to his con¬ 
stituency, although the participating primary constituency may be a 
caricature of the entire constituency. Even when a Representative faces a 
real threat from the opposition at the general election, he may have to 
make an electoral campaign against rivals wdthin his own party who 
challenge him for the nomination. This double jeopardy constitutes one 
of the oddities of the American party system. 

The Representative in office who seeks renomination enjoys great ad¬ 
vantage over those who would challenge him. Extremely few^ Representa¬ 
tives—usually no more than eight or ten—are defeated in the direct pri¬ 
maries at each two-year interval. Furthermore, their primaries involve 
close contests less frequently than do those in which no incumbent seeks 
renomination. Of the Democrats or Republicans running for renomination, 
from 5 to 15 per cent may be involved in primary races in which the 
winner receives less than 60 per cent of the vote. One-half to three-fourths 
of the Representatives who seek renomination win without primary op¬ 
position. Democratic incumbents in the southern states meet formidable 
opposition more frequently than do Representatives elsewhere in the 
country.^^ 

“In 1956 Eugene Farnum won the Republican primary nomination in the 8th 
Massachusetts district. Regarded as a potentially strong candidate, he had been urged 
to seek the nomination by Leonard W. Hall, the Republican national chairman, as 
well as by state Republican leaders, who hoped to capture the scat which had been 
wrested from a Republican in 1954 by Democrat Torbert H. McDonald. 

“These remarks are based on analyses of the primaries of 1948, 1952, and 1954. In 
the primaries in which Democratic incumbents sought renomination in these years, 
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The relative infre(|iiency of the defeat of incumbents as they run for 
renoinination probal)iy provides no adequate measure of the significance 
of the popular nominating procedure in sensitizing the Representative to 
demands within his constituency. Although the odds may favor him, an 
individual Representative never knows when he will be among those who 
must make a hard primary fight. He must keep his fences mended and 
to antagonize even the smallest interest within the district may be to en¬ 
courage it to support an entry against him in the primary, an entry who 
may be defeated but with some trouble and at some cost. 

At the nominating stage the Representative is on his own in marked 
contrast with his position at the general election when the direction of 
movement of the national sweep may be determinative. The Repre¬ 
sentative must fight a lonely battle for renomination. Even if he has 
svipportcd the Administration regularly, he cannot look to the na¬ 
tional party authorities for aid if he is challenged in the primary in his 
disti ict. Perhaps he can wheedle from the White House an encouraging 
\\'()rd, but neirlier the national nor the congressional committee can be re¬ 
lied upon for substantial financial aid in his campaign for renomination. 

If he is nor of the Administration party, he is apt to be even more com¬ 
pletely on liis own resources as he fights for renomination.i« On the otiier 


the winner h.ul less than (m per cent nf the vote in the following proportions of the 
primaries; ly^s, 16 per cent, 19^-2, 12 per cent; 19^4, 7 per cent. The corresponding 
figures for Repuhliean ineumhents w'cre: 14, 4, 4. In primaries involving Democratic 
ineumhents, the winner haif 90-100 per cent of the vote in the following proportions 
of the priinarie.s: 1948, 1952, 48, 1954, 64. 'I hc corresponding figures for Republican 

primaries were; 5^, 66, 70. 


1 he pohc)' of hands off primaries by the national party authorities is violated from 
time to time bur evidently Represent.itivcs, no matter how loyally they support the 
party line in Congress, may nor routinely expect aid when they meet primary 
challenges. National leaders may steer contributors to beleaguered colleagues. Senator 
Harry (.oUiwarer, once chairman of the Republican senatorial campaign committee, 
remarked m the 19,-6 hearings of the .McClellan Committee: “Many, many people 
come lo me, some Democrats even, I am happy to say, and say, ‘I would like to get 
some mone>’ into Senator X’s campaign.’ W c tell them that it is a primary problem 
anil we are not interested in the primary, and we keep out of it. But . . . we suggest 
that he see so-and-so, who will he very glad to handle it. That comes up on both 
sides of the aisle, and it is one of the wavs that money is channeled around into the 
primaries, aiul it will happen in general elections, too?’ How important this routing 
unction IS in primary finance and the degree to which it is used by the national 
leadership to aid those friendly to it remain unknown. 

In a pair of celebrated cases in 1950 Senator Owen Brewster, chairman of the 
Repubhean senatorial campaign committee, advanced from his personal funds 
SyoiH) each to tlie primary campaigns of Richard Ni.xon of California and Milton 
\oung of North Dakota. The committee had a firm rule not to aid in primaries- 
for these two men, though, Senator Brewster said, “wc had high regard.” Nixon and 
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hand, the incumbent need have little worry that the nnional Icadcrshin 
will instigate opposition to him in the primary. In a few instances Roose¬ 
velt and Truman gave support to primary opponents of incumbents wlio 
had been conspicuous dissenters from the party line in the House. Such 
cases of national intervention are notable by their rarity. 

A Representative who manages to stay in office for sever il terms has 
opportunity to become known in his district, to do small favors for manv 
voters, to strengthen his position with the party workers in his district, 
and in general to crystallize his following. He gains experience and builds 
up seniority, a fact of which he reminds his constituents, and he ordinarily 
engages in more or less continuous campaigning for renomination and 
re-election, partially at public expense.^” Certainly it makes scii.se for a 
party to renominate a Representative who has served his party and his 
district well. Under these circumstances the explanation of the extent to 
which incumbents encounter primary opposition may present more of a 
problem than the explanation of why so many are named without opposi¬ 
tion. 

Inspection of primaries involving incumbents suggests that certain types 
of circumstances stimulate primary challenges of incumbents who seek 
renomination.^^ One type of situation, not uncommon, is that of an aging 
Representative who, after long years of service, begins to let the reins 
slip or becomes simply the victim of an aggressive younger candidate not 

Young won nomination and became entitled to a grant of $5,000 each from the com¬ 
mittee, the receipt of which enabled thenj to repay Senator Brewster. 

The Republican congressional campaign committee provides services to Republican 
incumbents—aid in preparing newsletters, photographic servicc.s, and the like—which 
incidentally help the incumbent who happens to have to fight a primary campaign. In 
1954, Hugh Bone records, the Republican committee gave $1,000 to each of 16 Re¬ 
publican Congressmen and $500 apiece to another 36 in April, a date which preceded 
the primaries, but officials of the committee indicate that they do not provide such 
aid when there is a primary contest. Sec Bone, “Some Notes on the Congressional 
Campaign Committees,” Western Political Quarterly, 9 (1956), pp. 116—137. 

“•The congressional frank happily saves outlays for postage in the circulation of 
“reports” to constituents which have appeared in the Congressional Record and been 
reprinted at cost by the Government Printing Office. Such essays appear with pro¬ 
fusion in the Record as the primaries approach. For example, extensions of remarks 
by the Hon. Clifton (Cliff) Young, of Nevada, appeared in the Record of August 13, 
1956, under the following headings, among others; “Congressman Young Supports 
Small Business,” “Congressman Young Active in Wildlife Improvement,” “Congress¬ 
man Young Aids Nevada Workingman,” “Congressman Young Supports Civil Rights. 

“Save for a somewhat higher frequency of challenge in southern primaries, the 
frequency of close contests in primaries involving incumbents does not vary with 
the balance of strength between parties as was shown by Fable 16.2 to be yue for 
primaries with no incumbents running The incidence of primary contests is fairly 
evenly distributed over the range of districts arrayed according to party strength. 
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disposed to wait his turn until the old man dies or retircs.^^ A first-term 
Representative who has not had time to establish himself in his district 
may be regarded as vulnerable by other ambitious politicians who may 
challenge him in the primary. When district lines arc altered in a reap- 
portionment, the structure of support patiently built up by a Representa¬ 
tive [)ccomcs disorganized and he often must defend his position against 
tli(jse v\ ho judge the new situation to be favorable to themselves.22 A 
Representative, too, may come from a state or district in which the 
battles of politics arc normally fought out in the primaries between well- 
defined factions of the dominant party. He, more frequently than other 
Kepiesentatives, must defend his position in primary battles, although he 
tloes not suffer the iFiconvcnicncc of a general election campaign.-^ Some- 
vv hat similar are the occasional challenges to incumbents in metropolitan 
districts that arise as an incident to battles for control of the party 
organization. 

An incumbent may be challenged in the primary on broad policy 
grounds, (liven the infrequency of serious contests of any sort, intraparty 
ideological cleavage cannot often be the basis for a primary challenge 
against an incumbent, ^'ct contests so rooted do occur. In 1956, for ex¬ 
ample, several Republican Representatives had to cope with primary 
competitors w ho contended that the incumbent had shown himself to be 
no I'isenhower Republican.-* Or an incumbent may have found himself 
in trouble in the primaries on the charge that he had become too much 


I'or cv.implc, in the 21st Ohio district in 19^2, Robert Grosser, age 80, lost in the 
primary. In the same year, 70-year-old Homer D. Angell lost in Oregon’s 3rd district 
as lie sought nomination for a ninth term. In 1956 in the 13th Massachusetts district, 
Richard b. W’igglesworth, a Republican with 28 years of House service, had to fight 
a primary campaign against a young challenger. In the same year, VV. F. Norrell, 
w ho had hail a stroke, managed to win nomination for a tenth term from Arkansas’ 
6th district against asjiirants who made his health an issue. 

1 he marked lack of enthusiasm of legislators toward proposals to shift the 
boundaries of their district may stem as often from fear that change would make 
their lor dilHcult in the primary as from anxiety that the opposition party might 
gain advantage. 

I hus, in North Dakota in 1954 Representative Otto Krueger, a candidate of the 
Republican Organi/.ing ('onimittee, was challenged in the Republican primary by 
Orris Nordhoiigen, who had the support of the Nonpartisan League. Or, in Louisiana 
in 19^6, Representatises T. A. Thompson and Otto Passman had opposition in their 
campaigns for renoniination from aspirants supported by Governor Karl K. Long. 

In 19^6 in New \ ork's 27th district Representative Ralph W. Gwinn, 71, faced 
primary opposition from Christian H. Armbruster, who attacked Ciwinn’s lukewarm¬ 
ness in support of I'isenhower. Gwinn regarded Armbruster as a “New Deal Repub¬ 
lican” too young to comprehend the “evils” of the New Deal and Fair Deal. Similarly, 
in Massachusetts’ Cape Cod district Representative Donald Nicholson, candidate for 
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of an Eisenhower Republican.^"- Similarly, in Democratic primaries at 
times an incumbent has to meet the charge that he is or is not a Fair 
Dealer. 

On these matters of intraparty ideological cleavage tlie party’s voters 
in the primary must ordinarily act on the basis of singularly inadciniatc 
information. Only rarely docs the national party leadership giVc the voters 
guidance by indicating either approval or disapproval of the incumbent’s 
record, which becomes the subject of conflicting assertions more confus¬ 
ing than enlightening to the electorate.^® The nominating stage is the 
point at which party discipline can be most effectively applied? Yet the 
direct primary is a procedure not easily usable, either by the national 
leadership or by the voters of a district, for that purpose.-^ 

Legislative Nominations and the National Party System 

Focus on the process of nomination of candidates for the House and 
Senate highlights the decentralized character of each of the major parties. 
In a sense national party exists only in the nomination of the President 
and in the campaign for his election. Each of the constituent units, the 
states and the congressional districts, of the party acts independently in 
the designation of candidates for Congress. To the extent that they put 
forward like-minded candidates, the result is a consequence rather of a 
parallelism of outlook and interest than of a managed articulation of 
action. 

nomination for a sixth term, had to counter a challenger who asserted that the district 
needed a Congressman who “acts like a Republican—an Eisenhower Republican.” 

“"For example, in 1954 Representative Stuyvesant Wainwright of New York’s ist 
district met primary opposition from one William P. Shea who urged withdrawal 
from the United Nations, backed Senator Joseph McCarthy, and advocated the return 
of control of the Republican party to genuine Republicans. 

“"At times the record of the incumbent presents a policy issue apparent to the 
primary voters. In North Carolina in 1956 three Representatives who had not signed 
the “Southern Manifesto” on integration were opposed in the primary on that ground. 
Only one of them, Harold D. Cooley, won renomination. 

It may well be that more disciplining occurs in the primaries than is commonly 
supposed. In 1954 Republican primaries, those incumbents with (juitc low scores in 
support of Eisenhower proposals (under 60 per cent) met fairly stiff primary opposi¬ 
tion about three times as frequently as did incumbents with higher scores of party 
regularity. The numbers involved were small and the factors stimulative of primary 
contests are numerous. The question whether Representatives who deviate from the 
party line, other things being equal, need have spec ial anxiety about primary opposi¬ 
tion would be worth further investigation. Julius Turner presents some evidence 
to indicate that the deviate Representative has a relatively low survival capacity. See 
his Party and Constituency: Pressures on Congress (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1952), pp. 174-178. 
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In decentralization of nomination is to be found a basic characteristic 
of the American party system. Localization of nomination assures both a 
representation of local peculianties in the party groups in Congress and, 
by the same token, a magnification of the difficulties of action by the 
party as a whole on many types of legislation. T hat this decentralization 
of pow er within the parries should remain, as almost all other facets of 
American life have fallen prey to centralizing processes, reflects the stub- 
l)orn persistence of informal political customs. 

Signs of centralization in the legislative nominating process are not 
lacking, but national initiative seems to be effective only within a limited 
range of circumstances. l*he presidential candidate and other national 
leaders may intervene to aid in drafting candidates thought to be strong 
enough both to win a House or Senate scat from the opposition and to 
lend strength to the ticket as a whole. F.ven such limited intervention may 
be fraught with hazard unless most leaders of the constituency sec eye to 
eye with the national leadership. Aloreover, aid and encouragement in the 
enlistment of a candidate to challenge an incumbent of the opposition 
party is a far more feasible t\pe of national intervention than is the 
attempt to defeat or replace a candidate of one’s own party who deviates 
markedly from the legislative policy of the national party. Only infre- 
(jiiently have Presidents attempted to purge their party of such persons 
and then w ithout notable success. 

Reliance on popular nominating procedures in most states and districts 
may anchor the power of decision in the localities and make difficult the 
participation of national leadership in legislative nominations. Nomination 
rests not in the hands of a few leaders with whom agents of the national 
hcailquarters might consult and reason; it rests rather in the free and 
unfettered vote of those w ho participate in the direct primary and pro¬ 
duce its unpredictable results. A national party agent cannot negotiate 
with a constituency itself susceptible to agitation by the cry of external 
intervention from candidates opposed to the national leadership. 

It is commonly said that the direct primary also tends to increase the 
fre(]ucncy of deviation from the national party line by legislative nomi¬ 
nees. rhe argument rests on the assumption that the convention mode of 
nomination facilitates the maintenance of a degree of consistency of out¬ 
look through control of nominations by a self-perpetuating clique. The 
primary, on the other hand, destroys that consistency and, in so doing, 
robs the opposition of the opportunity to take advantage of popular 
dissatisfaction w ith the stronger party in the state or district. As shifts 
in outlook occur, the views of the dominant party’s nominees may change. 
Such variability of leadership is thought to be facilitated by the open 
primary through which Democrats may help nominate a Republican 
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candidate or vice versa. In any event, when the leadership of the stronger 
party shifts like a weather vane, voters of a state oi district are under no 
compulsion to send a candidate of the lesser party to Congress. Instead, 
they send a man who may deviate from tlie national line of the stroivTcr 
party. That the primary procedure facilitates these deviations from 
ortliodoxy seems plausible, although it may well be that thev u'ould find 
expression through whatever nominating procedure happened ro be used. 
It is certain enough that in most districts not much by way of cohesive 
inner organization exists to serve as guardian, cither independently or in 
collaboration with the national leadership, of the party creed.-” 

A major consequence of the decentralization of nominations probably 
is that neither party mobilizes its maximum potential in legislative con¬ 
tests. Most of the senatorial and congressional incumbents of each party 
normally seek rc-clection, but the recruitment and designation of can¬ 
didates to fight for seats held by the opposition is left mainly to the 
fortuitous workings of local initiative. The result is that in many districts 
the minority fails to put up strong candidates even thimgh it has a 
chance to win. Many districts arc unnecessarily conceded to the opposi¬ 
tion. National party leaders in quest of a point for leverage to strengthen 
their party might well give thought to spending a few hundred thousand 
dollars a year in drumming up and supporting able House and Senate 
candidates for scats held by the opposition. The effects over the long run 
in the workings of the party groups in House and Senate might be 
startling.'-^^' 

Americans probably on the whole find it more congenial to alter the policy of 
their party than to shift their party allegiance. The system is so niar\ cl()usly flexible 
that this reorientation of party outlook need not involve an overturn of party 
leadership. In 1950 the Hon. Usher L. Burdick, a Representative from North Dakota, 
opened a circular to his constituents with these sentences: “ Phe Primary Rlecnon 
will soon be on and I have deemed it advisable to outline s(jmc of the issues which I 
think should be discussed in this campaign. I have outlined my views without 
equivocation and those views will be my continued views unless the people at meet¬ 
ings and through cards and letters give evidence of the voters’ opposition.”— Burdick's 
Maf^azine, May-June, 1950. 

“''One hears rumors from time to time of the activities of nonparty groups that 
move in to stimulate primary candidacies of persons favorable to their interests. A 
pro-tariff group may, for example, do missionary work over tlic country; or a laboi 
group; or a representative of the railroads. The extent to which such groups seek, 
sub rosa, to fill the vacuum left by party inactivity has never been fully explored; the 
data would be most difficult to unearth. 
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Thk party apparatus, by posing alterna¬ 
tive candidates and programs, arranges 
tlic situation to permit the electorate to 
play its role in the system of party gov¬ 
ernment. Competitive appeals by party 
spokesmen to the electorate for authori¬ 
zation to govern dramatize the funda¬ 
mental characteristic of government by 
the people. Yet it requires, as the pre¬ 
ceding chapters have shown, a great deal 
of party machinery and activity to set 
the stage for the voters’ part in the 
governmental process. 

I'hc question of central interest in the 
chapters that follow is the function and 
nature of the actions of the electorate in 
party government. The great and de¬ 
terminative actions of the voters occur 
in the presidential and congressional elec¬ 
tions. For their treatment it will also be 
necessary to consider other related or 
relevant topics, such as campaign man¬ 
agement, conditions for the exercise of 
the suffrage, mechanics of the conduct 
of elections, and participation of voters 
in electit)ns. 
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Campaign Techniques 


A CRITICAL phase of the process of party government is the battle 
for ballots. Through the national conventions the party system poses for 
the electorate alternatives in leadership and in policy orientation. At tlic 
nominating stage each party attempts to iron out frictions among its ele¬ 
ments, to reassure the interests traditionally associated with it, and, by 
other means, to form its battalions for the assault against the opposition. 
In the campaign the candidates, the activists, the professionals of each 
party carry their cause to the electorate as they vie for the popular ver¬ 
dict. In these recurring clashes of electioneering armies in verbal combat 
is found one of the distinctive processes of popular government. 1 he 
capacity of its electorate to undergo the tumult of an electoral campaign 
and still make wise decisions may determine whether a popular govern¬ 
ment survives. 

An American presidential campaign is one of the most awesome spec¬ 
tacles known to man; the fate of a nation may hinge on the outcome of 
what seems to be a donnybrook among demagogues and Madison Avenue 
types. Yet our verified knowledge of what goes on in the minds of the 
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voters as they move toward decision is limited; our knowledge of their 
response to different types of appeals is equally thin. Campaigns are 
likencil to tlw appeals of opposing counsel to a jury. They are said to be 
a means of educating and informing the people about candidates and 
issues, riiey are classed along with soap-selling operations as systematic 
nianipiilarions of the mass mind. They are treated as a ceremony by which 
a party obtains popular consent to govern. They are cynically dismissed 
as a ritual tiirougli which politicians, tools of the interests, profess a love 
for the people and humbug them. A presidential campaign may contain all 
of tliese elements, but whatever its precise nature, it moves the electorate 
to a iletermination of who shall govern the country. 

Campai<^n Organization and Management 

A presidential campaign may be thought to be the work of a tightly 
knit organization spread over the entire country and directed by cunning 
men w ise in the ways of managing the multitude. In truth, the campaign 
organization is a jerry-built and makeshift structure manned largely by 
teiiijiorary and volunteer workers who labor long hours amidst confusion 
and uncertainty. Assignments of responsibility and lines of authority are 
likely to be liazy. d he army of campaign workers is loosely articulated 
and some of its regiments may be sulky, if not actually insubordinate. 

Top vhiniigcviejit of campaigns. A prime necessity in the management of 
a j^rcsidential campaign is the achievement of sufficient unity of command 
at the top level of the party organization to permit the execution of a 
colierent and considered campaign strategy. Otherwise, different elements 
of the party pursue contradictory propaganda lines, ill-considered and 
olT-tlie-cuff tactics arc developed from day to day, resources are dis- 
sipateti, and disorder prevails. S et the attainment of a modicum of unity 
even at tlie top organizational levels seems to be frustrated by recurring 
obstacles. 

Tltimatcly perhaps the presidential candidate must be his own manager, 
though his cfTcctivcncss in that role depends in large measure on his ca¬ 
pacity to construct an effective team of top-level associates. No matter 
w hat his skill in that respect, he may be either hamstrung or favored by 
circumstances. ITaditionally the chairman of the national committee has 
managed the presidential campaign. That pattern prevailed in 1956 when 
l-'iscnhow cr relied principally on Leonard Hall, the national chairman. 
In 19^2, because of the jealousies between old-line Republicans and the 
F.iscnhow elites, considerable backing and filling occurred before Eisen¬ 
hower settled the rivalries at the top levels by stationing Sherman Adams 
in Washington as his personal agent to deal with the national committee, 
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a move that left the national chairman in a secondary role. In 19^2 
Stevenson maintained a personal headquarters at Springfield, supposedly 
to dissociate himself from the Truman Administration, while the national 
committee operated in Washington. This “two -1 traded” monstrosity 
caused much muttering among the professionals, yet in 1956 it reappeared 
in diluted form when Stevenson designated James A. Tinncgan as his 
personal campaign manager while Paul Butler remained as national chair¬ 
man. 

The tasks of the top-level campaign leadership, in varying degrees of 
association with or subordination to the candidate, include })lannino- the 
broad lines of campaign strategy. At this level also co-ordination needs 
to be achieved among the national committee, the senatorial and congres¬ 
sional campaign committees, and the nonparty committees supportimr the 
candidate. The diverse propaganda activities of the national committee 
staff must be kept in line with general campaign strategy. An adequate 
basis of understanding and system of communication must exist so that 
the candidate, as he tours the country with his own speech-writing en¬ 
tourage, will not conduct a campaign independent of that of the other 
elements of the organization. To attempt to cope with such problems the 
national headquarters commonly includes some sort of co-ordinating 
committee, board of strategy, or advisory committee. The candidate, too, 
keeps a close watch on detail as well as on broad strategy, altliough it is 
an exceptional candidate who can both stand the strain of campaign tours 
and take much of a hand in the management of campaign organization. 

National cofirmittee operations. Whatever his relation to the top command 
the work of the national chairman becomes more onerous as the national 
committee goes into action for the campaign. The committee must in¬ 
tensify its fund-raising efforts. It must enlarge its permanent staff units 
and create new, temporary operating units as well. Most of these staff 
divisions of the national committee are concerned with propaganda in 
one way or another. A publicity division may prepare press releases, 
pamphlets, leaflets, comic books, and other such campaign materials. An 
advertising agency may be employed to arrange for radio and TV time, 
to advise on the mysteries of these media, and even to prepare sub¬ 
stantive campaign materials. A research division may dig up data and 
write speeches for the candidate and for lesser speakers. A speakers’ 
bureau may recruit orators and route them over the country. Divisions 
may be created to appeal to groups, such as labor, ethnic minorities, 
women, Negroes, medical men, or whatever groups seem to deserve, or 
be susceptible to, attention at the moment.^ To manage all these and other 
^See T. M. Black, Democratic Party Publicity in the 1940 Campaign (New York: 
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units so that their w'ork builds into a consistent propaganda campaign 
strains the administrative capacity of the national chairman; his skills are 
by no means inv'^ariably equal to the task.^ 

I he new technology of communications may be laying the basis for a 
iiiucli tiglitcr top control of campaigns. Partv" propaganda for the entire 
nation may l)C fed into a single TV camera. I'his funncling of communi¬ 
cations lays the basis for a thorough-going enforcement of campaign 
strategy, for an insistence upon adherence to common themes, for a com- 
j)lcrc co-ordination of party appeals. Instantaneous communication over 
the nation also makes less tolerable the disunity that often prevails at 
the toj) level of party organization. The picturesque professional politician 
and the hard-bitten newspaperman who predominated around the old- 
fashioned campaign headquarters may he yielding to the advertising man 
and to tlie public-relations expert. I'hese sorts of developments occurred 
to an especially notable degree in the Republican campaigns of 1952 and 
1956.' 

Mohilhcitiou of state and local party imchinery. The integration of state 
and local party machinery into the national campaign presents its special 
problems. Cliven administrative firmness and skill, the top command may 
fit into a campaign strategy the lines of attack by the candidate, the 
propaganda themes of the national committee, the efforts of .speakers under 
the control of the national committee, and the work of other elements of 
the national apparatus. 'I'he extension of national leadership and direction 
to state and local organizations, however, requires both diplomacy and 
good fortune. 1 hese organizations enjoy an independence of the national 
committee and they also have their own fish to fry as they work for 
their local candidates. 

I he factor most conducive to effective involvement of state and local 
organizations in the national campaign is a belief that the head of the 
ticket uill help float local candidates into office. In 1948, for example, 
all liands expected Air. Dewey to win the Presidency, and Republican 
state and local organizations implored him to speak in their localities. At 

PlMiDuth, u;4i), chs. 2, 3; John Stanton, “The GHQ’s of the Two Political Armies,” 
Nc-ii' York Ti/ncs Miigiizine, October 8, 1944. 

I'or an cx.unple, see Ralph D. Casey, “Republican Propaganda in the 1936 Cam¬ 
paign," Ynhlic Opifiion Quarterly, April, 1937, pp. 27-44. 

‘ In some states and localities the public-relations man has almost completely super- 
sedeil the professional politician in the management of campaigns. When he accepts 
a commission to manage a campaign he needs to insist upon complete supervision of 
campaign prt>paganda, an insistence that both protects him in his responsibility for his 
undertaking and produces a far higher degree of unification of campaign management 
than often pre\ails under the professional politician. 
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the same time Mr. Truman was thought to have no future, nnd many 
Democratic state and local organizations scarcely exerted themselves on 
behalf of the man from Missouri. In 1956 Republican state and local 
organizations could work with zeal for Mr. Eisenhower; they placed a 
high estimate on the supportive power of his coattails. Some Democratic 
organizations sat on their hands, for they regarded Mr. Stevenson’s cause 
as hopeless and identification of their candidates with him as injurious. 
An incumbent President, of course, has ways and means of encourai>ing 
the loyalty of state and local leaders. They are obligated by past favors 
and, unless the President’s prospects for re-election seem slight, tliey 
usually have a lively sense of the potential embarrassment of dealing with 
a President who owes them nothing.^ 

Although the sense of common cause and the stimuli of common in¬ 
terests that affect dispersed state and local organizations induce a modicum 
of participation in the presidential campaign, the national chairman has 
few sanctions against the state organization that drags its feet. In an 
earlier day, before the Hatch Act limited national committee expendi¬ 
tures, the national committee often subsidized state organizations. Now, 
the national chairman may steer contributors from the financial centers 
to deserving state organizations. He may advise and encourage. He may 
hold out hope for reward after victory. He may, as James A. Farley did, 
cut through the organizational layers and provide literature and other 
campaign aids directly to precinct workers. When worst comes to worst, 
the national chairman may encourage friends of the candidates to estab¬ 
lish a state campaign headquarters separate from those of an inert regular 
party organization in order that at least a show of activity may be made. 

The capacity of the candidate to appeal directly to the voters by radio 
and TV has reduced or at least changed the significance of local party 
organizations in presidential campaigns. Precinct workers, or so it is sup¬ 
posed, once performed yeoman service in rallying the faithful, in propa¬ 
gating the party gospel, and in converting the wavering. Although the 
data on the point are limited, probably the local organization makes its 
major contribution by getting out to the polls those voters who might be 
expected to be favorable to the candidate rather than in winning the 
undecided. Precinct workers can bestir the laggard to register, arrange 
for absentee ballots, distribute literature, remind the voter that election 
day has arrived, furnish baby sitters, provide transportation to the voting 

‘Grover Cleveland in 1892 observed that there was “nothing in the world” that 
would make the New York Democratic organization “hearty and honest in the cam¬ 
paign as surely as the conviction that the country can be carried without them,’ — 
Allan Nevins (ed.). Letters of Grover Cleveland, i8$o-i<fo8 (Boston; Houghton 
Mifflin, 1933), p. 296. 
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place, and occasionally deliver a vote. The new votes won by doorbell 
ringers in a presidential campaign must be few indeed. Yet electronic 
communications have not made party organization obsolete. The relative 
success of tlic parties in mobilizing their workers to get out the vote 
may determine tlie winner of the electoral vote in a close state.® Party 
organizations may play a broader part in the determination of the out¬ 
come of party primaries in which voters arc few and the candidates 
relatively unknown. 

Noiipmty organizations. Nonparty organizations often powerfully supple¬ 
ment the wf)rk of the regular party organization. Given the widespread 
negative attitude towards “politics,” these groups can attract the support 
of prominent citizens not disposed to associate themselves with a purely 
party endeavor. 1 hey can also tap financial support that the party cannot 
and recruit election-day workers who cannot be readily mobilized under 
the pari\- banner. The Associated Willkic Clubs, the Yolunteers for 
Stevenson, and the (.'itizens for I'iscnhower illustrate the type of nonparty 
group tliat can l)ring to the cause the labors of a candidate's admirers 
whose amateur status as politicians may be counterbalanced by their zeal 
and enthusiasm, Sucli an organization, if prominent in the public prints, 
may by its existence convey an impression that the candidate’s following 
extends far beyond the partx' ranks as “plain citizens” of all types spon¬ 
taneously enlist in the holy cause. 

Nonparty groups also create problems in campaign direction. Often 
these groups grow from the organization that won the nomination for 
the candiilate and arc peculiarly his personal organization. As such they 
arc regariled w ith suspicion by the old-line professionals, and jealousies 
and iliscord develop between the amateurs, starry-eyed in their devotion 
to the candidate, and the professionals, who have seen candidates come 
ami go. Quite practical problems of co-ordination of effort also arise. 
Ciuler w liose auspices w ill speeches be made in this locality? Who will 
raise money from w hom? I low arc conflicts in TV scheduling to be 
avoiiled? 1 low is a division of labor in canvassing to be accomplished? 
W'ill the amateurs fight for the local ticket as well as the presidential 
candidate? Friction may occur at all levels from the national headquarters 
to the precinct.** Yet such organizations seem to be fairly standard ad- 

^*For a ease stiuly of the work of local organizations, see Bernard Berelson and 
others. Voting (Chic.igo: University of Chic.igo Press, 1954), pp. 163-181. 

"On the troubles of the Associated Willkie Clubs, sec H. O. Evjen, “The Willkie 
Catnp.iigtv. An Unfortunate Chapter in Republican Leadership,” Journal of Politics, 
14 (1952), pp. 241-256. For a study of a more effective independent committee, see 
D. R. AlcC'oy, “The Progressive National Committee of 1936,” Western Political 
Quarterly, 9 (1956), pp. 454-469- 
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juncts to the regular party apparatus; they permit the enlistment of both 
workers and voters who hesitate to identify themselv^es with the party. 

To be differentiated from the nonparty groups closely associated w ith 
the candidate are those committees set up as fronts for the national com¬ 
mittee. Most committees of independents, of labor leaders, of farmers, of 
lawyers, of businessmen, and of others tliat spring up during tlie cam¬ 
paign are unacknowledged subsidiaries of the national committee. Propa¬ 
ganda may be issued in the name of such subsidiary organizations and 
endorsement and support of the candidate may be gained from person^ 
unwilling to appear under straight party auspices. Phe supposition under¬ 
lying the establishment of these adjuncts to the regular party organization 
is that their appeal will be more effective with the groups concerned 
than a straight party appeal. By the multiplication of such groups the 
notion may be gotten across that the candidate draws impressive support 
from a wide range of social groups. 

Campaign Strategy 

Commentators on politics have borrowed from the military the concept 
of strategy. A presidential campaign, as a military campaign, may be 
conducted in accord w'ith a broad strategy or plan of action. That general 
plan may fix the principal propaganda themes to be emphasized in the 
campaign, define the chief targets within the electorate, schedule the 
peak output of effort, and set other broad features of the campaign. The 
strategic scheme then provides a framework to guide the detailed work 
of the party propagandists, the labors of the spcechwriters, the decisions 
of those who parcel out the campaign funds, the schedulers of the itin¬ 
eraries of the principal orators, and the day-to-day endeavors of all the 
subordinate units of campaign organization. 

Often the outlines of a campaign strategy are scarcely visible amidst 
the noise and confusion of the campaign and, indeed, campaigns often 
rest on only the sketchiest of strategic plans. I'hc preparation of a rea¬ 
soned and comprehensive strategy requires more of a disposition to think 
through the campaign in its broad outlines than often exists around a 
national headquarters. Once the plan is made, its execution requires an 
organization sufficiently articulated to respond to general direction in 
accord with the plan, a requisite that is not always met. And even when 
a campaign is blueprinted in advance, a flexibility must be built into it 
to take advantage of the breaks and to meet unexpected moves by the 
opposition. 

Situational limitations on strategy. The characteristics of the situations 
within which presidential campaigners operate set limits on, or condition. 
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the kiiuls of strategy that may be employed in the battle for the voters’ 
affections, l liese limitations are not discerned by those who regard cam¬ 
paigns as occasions on w liich unprincipled men in their quest for power 
may exploit without limit the prejudices of the masses as they play upon 
the inhei ent w ickedness and perversity of man. While campaigns have 
their unlovely aspects, the mores of the democratic order as well as the 
particular circumstances of individual campaigns place bounds on the 
tv pes of strategy that may be profitably pursued. 

I'lie political culture sets ctintinuing, though vague, standards of cam¬ 
paign eti(|uette. 1 he content of the political culture cannot be readily 
defined hut it includes the firmly embedded modal expectations of the 
electorate about w hat is and what is not proper in the realm of politics. 

I he preilominant attitudes, for example, make futile those campaign ap¬ 
peals that extend bev<md or deviate clearly from the constitutional con¬ 
sensus. (lampaign objectives that would be both feasible and proper in 
a dilferent political culture would in the United States appear outlandish 
and to be sought, if at all, by splinter parties not hopeful of gaining 
power, riie drive toward conformity with the basic values and ob- 
jectwes of the societv’ discourages appeals looking toward basic innova¬ 
tion, although it needs to be remembered that the content of these un- 
written limitations on political debate change through time. 

Other more apparent determinants of broad strategy emerge from the 
characteristics of the immediate situation in which the campaign occurs 
and from tlte candidate’s position in it. The candidate of the party out of 
power thus tends to follow a strategy of attack upon the record of the 
p.irtv in power. The public-relations specialists who worked out the 
general strategy for the I'isenhower campaign in 1952 concluded their 
presentation; “. . . the recommended strategy is: Attack! Attack! At¬ 
tack!" ' 1 he circumstances permitted heavy emphasis upon criticism of 
the record of the party in power and required no intensive merchandising 
of an alternative program. 

The caiulidate of the ins, also by virtue of the circumstances of his 
situation, tends to be driven toward a strategy of defense of his party’s 
record. Adlai Stevenson in 1952 was thrust into a posture of defense of 
the Truman Administration. In 1956, after four years of Eisenhower, the 
Republican strategists were denied the simple strategy of attack and had 
to point with pride to their record. Supposedly a defensive strategy is 
disadvantageous, but w hether it is depends on the nature of the ground 
the candidate is defending. Fhe ins may be able to picture their campaign 
as a contiituation of a great crusade in which they had won only a 

^S. Kfllcy, Jr., Vro\cssionai Public Relations and Political Power (Baltimore: Johns 

Hopkins Press, i(;56). p. 155. 
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skirmish at the preceding election, a strategy open to tlic ncniocmts in 
the campaigns after 1932 and to the Republicans in ti\c can'»p;iion of 
In 1952 the Democrats were still running against Herbert Hoover and 
in 1956 the Republicans fired many a barrage at Harry "I ruiuan. The 
ins, unless disaster or ineptitude has overtaken tliem, enjoy a considerable 
advantage.” 

Another broad factor that conditions the strategics of campaigns con¬ 
sists of a bundle of circumstances that might be labeled the icinpcr of the 
times. In eras of general complacency and economic w ell-bcing assaults 
against the interests and crusades against abuses by the privileged classes 
seem to pay small dividends. Periods of hardship and unrest move cam¬ 
paigners to contrive strategies to exploit the anxieties of people—or to 
insulate themselves from public wrath. 

Group targets. The customs of American campaigning dictate that the 
presidential candidate make it appear that he speaks for all the people, 
all classes, all races, all religions. He seeks to become the embodiment of 
all aspirations in a grand harmony of interests which denies conflict and 
even rises above partisanship. Yet beneath the obligatory facade of uni¬ 
versality of appeal, party strategists give thought to ways and means to 
design appeals calculated to inflame, to attract, to enlist particular groups. 
The contrivance of a group strategy involves the hazard that gains by an 
appeal to one group may be offset by losses from another group an¬ 
tagonistic to the first. 

An important target group consists of the voters traditionally attached 
to the party. The party’s foundation in interest rests among these voters 
who also provide its most consistent electoral support. Save in exceptional 
circumstances, the campaign strategy fixes a course calculated not to 
strain the loyalties of the party diehards, although they may be rclicii upon 
to view tolerantly at least for a time gambits antagonistic to them but 
designed to bring unbelievers to the true faith. The 1952 Republican 
strategy, for example, assumed that to win the election the party should 
begin with those who had stuck “with the party tlirough thick and thin.” 
T hese voters, the campaign strategists asserted, “must not be alienated.” 
High priority was assigned to the task of renewing and maintaining the 

" The separation of powers and the possibility of nominating preside 
without a clear party background gives the American party battle an odd character¬ 
istic. The outs may escape accountability for their record in Congress. In 1952 I .isen- 
hower’s nomination enabled the Republican party to disengage itself from the per¬ 
formance of its congressional wing during the preceding years. A different strategic 
situation would have been created by the nomination of Senator Taft, a man in¬ 
dubitably associated with the party record. 
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loyalties of this segment of the party.® In igj6 Adlai Stevenson gave 
sedulous attention to tlie southern Democrats, a policy not without its 
ofTsetting disadvantages, given the composition of the Democratic fol¬ 
lowing. 

While all ethnic, religious, and economic groups must receive a min¬ 
imum of ceremonial deference, the party strategy may provide for power¬ 
ful drives for the support of particular groups or classes within the 
electorate. 'I'hese group appeals may be merely a part of the strategy 
calculated to retain the support of groups long attached to the party. Or 
they may he designed to draw voters from groups traditionally attached 
to the opposition. The circumstances may make it probable that such 
groups have become especially susceptible to special appeals. In 1956, for 
example. Republicans sought to weaken Negro attachment to the Demo¬ 
cratic party—a strategy facilitated by developments in segregation policy 
that enabled Vice President Nixon tr) refer to Earl Warren as a “great 
Republican CJhief Justice.’’ In 194S Air. Truman, faced by desertion in the 
South, wound up his campaign with specific commitments and powerful 
appeals to groups outside the South; Negroes, Jews, and industrial 
workers. In 1956 the Democrats, aided by the impact of both drouth and 
Republican farm policies, were encouraged to make a strong play for 
western farm support. 

Geographical targets. Another element of strategy consists in schemes 
for the geographical distribution of campaign effort. The system of voting 
for Presiilent traditionally has encouraged both parties to devote little 
elTort to those states strongly attached to one party or the other and to 
concentrate campaigning in the close states. Moreover, the fact that the 
winner in a stare takes all its electoral votes makes concentration of effort 
in the larger, close states rational; a given amount of effort may yield far 
more electoral votes in one state than in another. The formation of a 
geographic strategy requires educated estimates of the closeness of senti¬ 
ment in the various states as well as judgments about which of the sup- 
poseilly close states might respond most readily to the appeals open to 
the party in the particular situation. A geographic strategy may be merely 
a strategy directed to wards certain classes or groups of voters that happen 
to be concentrated in close states. Perhaps a geographic strategy is most 
available w hen the electorate is not exercised about broad national ques¬ 
tions that concern people ail across the country. Then local issues and 
local (|ucstions may be most advantageously emphasized. 

The execution of a geographic strategy requires that campaign themes, 
the assignment of major speakers, and the concentration of money be 

* Kelley, op. cit.. pp. 151-152. 
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handled in accord with the general plan. In the closing days of the 1940 
presidential campaign the Democrats sent into Ohio—a state thought to 
be slipping toward Willkie—President Roosevelt, Henry Wallace, Mayor 
LaGuardia, Senator Norris, and various other Democratic bigwigs. In 
the same campaign the Democrats-for-Willkic focused a large-scale mail 
circularization campaign in states that could be converted to Republican¬ 
ism by a slight shift. In 1944 Dewey made a 6,700-milt swing to the 
Pacific Coast with only seven scheduled speeches, most of them in sup¬ 
posedly doubtful states. The principle of concentration of hre is further 
illustrated by the selective purchase of radio time. In 1936 the Repub¬ 
licans excluded southern stations from their network deals; dissemination 
of Republican propaganda in that area then would have been an unfruit¬ 
ful effort. In 1952 Republican strategists worked out and executed a plan 
for “an all-out saturation blitz radio-TV spot campaign” concentrated 
in 49 counties in 12 states during the closing week of the campaign.^” 

Campaign timing. An element of campaign strategy is the timing of the 
output of campaign efforts. The supposition is that if all resources arc 
thrown into the campaign too early, the campaign may reacli its peak 
long before election day and exhaust the campaign chest and the party 
personnel before the moment when greatest exertion is needed. The 
campaign should be timed to produce the greatest effect just before the 
election. Managers of campaigns arc by no means completely free in their 
dcci.sions on timing. They must pay some heed to the strategy followed 
by the opposition. Candidates not widely known may need to conduct 
a long campaign simply to make their name familiar to the voters as did 
Stevenson in 1952. The challenger of an incumbent President may be 
compelled to begin his attack long before the President feels it necessary 
to take to the hustings. In 1936, for example, Franklin D. Roosevelt went 
on a cruise and yielded the stage to the Republicans in the early weeks 
of the campaign. He resisted pressure from his uneasy advisers to answer 
Landon’s opening volleys and waited until late October to mount his 
offensive.^^ In 1956 Eisenhower’s strategists settled on a short campaign 
to begin with weekly television appearances by the President and to 
wind up with a burst of effort by all hands in the closing weeks. They 
calculated that Stevenson would “talk himself out,” make mistakes, and 
arrive at the home stretch both physically exhausted and without anything 
to say that he had not said earlier. 

Ibid., pp. 187-190. 

” Sec J. M. Burns, Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1956), pp. 271-288. See al.so H. F. Gf-snell, Champion Campaigner: Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt (New York: Macmillan, 1952). 
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The general notion among the professionals seems to be that a campaign 
should be managed so as to culminate in a peak of enthusiastic effort a 
few days before tlie election, an outburst that generates the impression 
of confidence, that seems to indicate an overwhelming tide of support for 
the candidate. On occasion that pattern is approximated as one or the 
other of the campaigns seems to dominate the radio and TV, to pre-empt 
the headlines and the advertising columns, to fill the billboards, as it 
readies a climax of slirill intensity that blankets out the opposition in 
the days just before the voting. How much of an effect all this has on 
the voting is another (juestion. 

Gt/z/pj/g// ihcnics. A prime problem in campaign strategy is the creation 
of a dominant theme or themes for the campaign. This problem goes be¬ 
yond the simple choice of issues to emphasize or the selection of aspects 
of the opposition’s record for attack. It extends to the creation of a tone 
or a spirit for the canijiaign, an aura that envelops the entire operation 
and gives a distinctive character to the undertaking in all its details. Thus, 
in the Repulilican campaign appeared to be pitched to a lofty line 
of sincerity, morality, and piety, a theme or tone that seemed to permeate 
most aspects of the campaign. Or in 1936 the Democratic campaign evi- 
ilently was calculated to build a total impression of Roosevelt as the 
leailer of a crusade to crush the .selfish intcre.sts that had resisted a new 
deal for the common man. In 194S rruman created a different sort of 
total impression, a cocky little man who ran a “give-em-hell” campaign 
as he look the light to the grass root.s. In 1952 the Republican attack 
ilisiilleil (.low n to an assault on the “me.ss in Washington,” a convenient 
phrase under w Inch all varieties of dis.satisfaction might be amalgamated. 
In the same year Steven.son sought to set a distinctive campaign tone 
with his propos.il “to talk sense” to the people. In 1948 Dewey, confident 
of \icrory, waged a high-level campaign de.signed to avoid the creation 
of animosities embarra.ssing to him as he floated into oflice on a cloud of 
universal good w ill. 

Art and Artifice in Campav^ning 

One may speak of grand campaign strategy, rationally formulated and 
executed w ith precision, but a great deal of campaign management rests 
on the hunches that guide day to day decisions. The lore of politics 
includes rules of thumb that arc supposed to embody the wisdom of 
political experience as guides to action. Whether the maxims of the prac¬ 
ticing politician have any validity, they do have an interest as an element 
of the art of politics, an interest frequently capitalized upon by the 
w liters for the Sunday supplements. 
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Vront porch, swing around the circle, or whistle stop. An old problem 
of campaign tactics is the question of the extent of the speakino- and 
traveling schedule of the head of the ticket. Should the candidate make 
an extensive swing around the country and speak ai as many places as 
practicable or should he make a “front-porch” campaign? I he dccisioit 
on this question may depend on the qualities of the candidate. In 1920 
the Republican strategy was to keep Harding at home in Marion, Ohio. 
“Keep Warren at home,” the Republican leader Penrose is reported to 
have said. “Don’t let him make any speeches. If he goes out on a tour, 
somebody’s sure to ask him questions, and Warren’s just the sort of damn 
fool that’ll try to answer them.” “The Front Porch campaign,” according 
to Samuel Hopkins Adams, “was determined upon. The role assigned to 
the candidate was that of the modest, simple, sagacious, home-loving, 
home-staying statesman. He was to be ‘just folks.’ To the Mecca of 
Marion would come the devout, and the Prophet would edify them with 
the sound doctrine of orthodox Republicanism.” Another Oliio Re¬ 
publican, William McKinley, had earlier made the classic front-porch 
campaign. He set out for the nation his views on the issues of iS9r) in 
his responses to speeches by the leaders of delegations that came to 
Canton by special train to pay homage to the candidate. 

In the 1932 Democratic campaign James Farley says that a vexing 
question was whether Franklin Roosevelt should stay at home and issue 
statements on the occasion of the visits of party dignitaries or travel 
about the country “flinging bold challenges at the Republican foe.” 
Leading Democrats, such as John N. Garner, advised tliat the front- 
porch technique be used; all Roosevelt had to do to win tlie election u as 
to stay alive until election day. Roosevelt, however, chose to make a 
swing to the West Coast, an action that incidentally rebutted opposition 
insinuations about the state of his health. 

Television has made the vine-clad front porch obsolete. The clioice 
becomes one of whether the candidate is to travel about the country and 
mingle with the multitude or stay at home near a television camera. In 
1956 Mr. Eisenhower’s managers intimated in the early stages of the 
campaign that their candidate would limit himself to a few television 
speeches from Washington. An appearance or so by the General m a 
television studio quickly persuaded those concerned that the General’s 
talents could be better employed on the stump. 

Picturing the candidate to the public. Given the bearing of the personal 
qualities of the candidate on electoral decision, the outcome of an elec¬ 
tion may be determined by the image of the candidate implanted in the 
“Samuel Hopkins Adams, Incredible Era (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, <939^’ P- 
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minds of the voters. The nature of the image to be propagated depends 
on the strategy and circumstances of the campaign. Within limits, skillful 
propagandists can convert a candidate into a mythical character possessing 
in distilled form the qualities thought to be advantageous for the cam¬ 
paign. l elevision, instead of obstructing this process by making the 
candidate’s qualities perceptible to all, may aid in the transformation—so 
long as the candidate can find his way through the speeches that have 
been ghosted for him. “In our day,” says Mosca, “sects and political 
parties are highly skilled at creating the superman, the legendary hero, 
the ‘man of unquestioned honesty,’ who serves, in his turn, to maintain 
the luster of the gang and bring in wealth and power for the sly ones 
to use.” Before Charles Michelson became director of publicity for the 
Democratic national committee he commented on the process of making 
imaginary characters of the candidates, thus: 

'riic American people will elect as President of the United States in Novem¬ 
ber a nonexistent person—and defeat likewise a mythical identity. 

riiey will vote for anti against a picture that has been painted for them by 
protagonists and antagonists in a myriad of publications, a picture that must 
he either a caricature or an idealization. 

1 lerbert I loover, the miracle man, the perfect human machine, destitute of 
error, with a vision beyond cosmic hounds, who resolves every problem into 
its mathematical elements; who has on tap all the wisdom of the universe; 
who plots his tasks with unerring curves and discharges them by rule and 
measure; who has not time for mirth or diversions; no thought but of duty 
before him. 

Alfred V. Smith, the ingenuous child of the New York sidewalks, simple 
bcNond belief, but with that simplicity is combined a knowledge beyond that 
given in books; a demigod to whom all the complexities of government are 
clear as day; a paragon of wisdom, gentleness and righteousness, whose facile 
mind fathoms automatically every depth of economics and politics.^* 

Senator W'atson of Indiana records that prior to the 1920 convention 
Penrose of Pennsylvania attempted to persuade him to accept the Re¬ 
publican presidential nomination. Penrose met Watson’s modest, though 
correct, denial that he was of presidential stature by the remark: “ ‘Well, 
Jim, we’ll have enough votes to nominate you, and always after a man 
is nominateil they bring out the royal robe and put it on him, and that 
covers up all the cracks and nail-holes.’ A wise remark, for it always 
happens just that wav\” 

RNlinfi (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939), p. 194. 

“Quoted by Casey, “Party Campaign Propaganda,” The Annals, 179 (1935), pp. 

9^-10V 

'■’James L. Watson, As I Knciv Thent (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, copyright, 
1936), p. 208. Quoted by special permission of the publishers. 
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The fictional picture of the candidate expedient and profitable to 
propagate varies with circumstances and, to some extent, with the talents 
of the candidates. In 1932, for example, Franklin Roosevelt thought it 
desirable to “dramatize himself as a breaker of custom, a darin^, resolute 
champion of action, establishing a bold contrast with the country’s pic¬ 
ture of Hoover as timid, hesitant, irresolute.” Immediately after his 
nomination, he went by plane to Chicago to accept the nomination before 
the convention itself rather than await the customary formal notification 
of the nomination weeks later. By action, then, rather than bv words, he 
created the desired impression. In the 1944 Republican campaign the 
accent was on youth: Dewey and his entourage were pictured as young, 
aggressive, forward-looking men; Roosevelt and other Democratic leaders 
were attacked as tired, old, quarreling men. In 1952 I'isenhower’s man¬ 
agers sought to merchandise him as a man who embodied r!ic homely 
virtues, a simple and sincere man of unmatched integrity, yet possessed 
of an experience and wisdom beyond compare that would enable him 
“to go to Korea” and bring peace, order, and security to a troubled 
world. 

On occasion it becomes in order to renovate the public image of a 
candidate, an endeavor that strains the capacities of tiie propagandist 
but is not beyond achievement. I'he 1956 tactics in the reconstruction of 
the public perception of the Republican vice-presidential candidate, 
Richard Nixon, provide a striking illustration. By his record in liis cam¬ 
paign for the Senate in California and by his performance in the national 
campaigns of 1952 and 1954, Nixon had created the impression that he 
was a slick debater, not above low' tricks of campaigning, a man wiiose 
convictions veered from day to day with the wands of expediency. As 
1956 approached Democratic campaigners contemplated this target with 
glee, but Nixon disarmed them by manufacturing a “now' Nixon,” a man 
who had grown almost to presidential stature, a thoughtful and restrained 
man, a man dedicated to Eisenhower, to moderation, to the Republican 
party and, above all, to the welfare of the nation. Nixon’s achievements. 
Time concluded at the end of the campaign, promised him “a new and 
impressive stature in his party and in his country.” 

The creation of an etched image of the candidate may reduce to a sin¬ 
gle, appealing symbol the party’s position on intricate and complex issues. 
The candidate may personify a general approach to public questions or a 
general spirit in public policy. Consider: Bryan, a fearless crusader attack- 

** Raymond Moley, After Seven Years (New York, 1939)7 P- 26. Quoted by permis¬ 
sion of Harper & Bothers. 

”The Survey Research Center found that of its 1956 national sample, 23 per cent 
held strong anti-Nixon opinions. The comparable 1952 figure was 7 per cent. 
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ing tlic srronnhokls of special privilege; Harding, the easy-going, pleasant 
emhodiiiicnr of the \ c:irning for normalcy; Coolidge, the conservative, 
shreud, safe. New I'nghindcr; Wilson, the militant battler for a new 
freeiloiii; I’raiiklin Ko<jsevelt, the champion of the forgotten man; Eisen- 
houer, flic uo(m 1 anil sincere yet superhuman man; Jackson, the champion 
«)f the coiiimofi man. To fill such roles requires a modicum of histrionic 
skill, urc.it jxiliiicians must be actors of sorts and politics has its elements 
of iiial,c-bclic\ e. Not all candidates succeed in achieving a sharply defined 
iiiiauc in the minds of the voters; even when they do, people’s perceptions 
of them may differ from the strategist’s designs. Thus, in 1948 a consid¬ 
erable miiiibcr of voters viewed Dewev' as smug, complacent, patronizing, 
Moticommirtal, foppish, overdressed, and antagonizing in appearance.^” 

77 ’e lofty, iioiipaftisiiii pose. If a presidential candidate has attained great 
populai it \‘, it tiia\ be possible for him to assume a position above the bat¬ 
tle. I lis lofty eminence makes attack difiicult; it may create an impression 
of assurance <»f victory, of a great figure who rises above his petty asso- 
ci.itcs, of a man above politics, of a giant beyond reach of quixotic sallies 
by the [)\gtnics of the opposition. Perhaps the popular expectation that 
Prcsidetits shoukl be something more than partisans contributes to the 
beaiilication of prcsiilcntial candiilatcs, bur some of them succeed in be¬ 
coming more saintly than do others, hranklin D. Roosevelt demonstrated 
some skill in this respect, as various candidates who cliallenged him learned 
to their dismay, bur l .iscnhowcr undoubtedly demonstrated greater genius 
in disentangling himself from the ruck and the muck of the political battle. 

1 le managed to disengage himself so completely from politics, even from 
his own Administration, that he pro\ided a target beyond range. From 
this point he coukl in the camp.iign of 1956 look dowm on the “locu.st- 
sw.irni of partisan orators” in the nemocratic ranks, he could belittle the 
moans of a “few politicians,” he coukl tlismiss criticisms of his farm policy 
as “driNcl” concocted b\- “partisan orators” and “anguished politicians.” 

1 his liisengagement from politics also permitted him to disassociate him¬ 
self from the dubious tactics of his allies. Republican literature referring to 
“Democratic wars” brought from him the indignant comment; “I don’t 
l)elie\e w hen America gets into war we can afftird to call it anything but 
‘our w.ir.’” Democratic tacticians ne\er managed to identify Eisenhower 
w ith his party or w ith his fellow campaigners, so skilled was he in con¬ 
structing and maintaining an image of himself as a sincere man of integrity 

'Wngiis (;uu()l)cll .uul R. I-. Kalin, The People Elect A President (Ann Arbor: 
,Siir\ov Kcsc.iivh (Anrer, !o;2), p. >0. On popiil.ir iiiugcs of the candidates in 1952, 
see Angus C.impbcll .ind others. The Voter Decides (Kv.inston: Row, Peterson, 1954), 
eh. 4. 
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apart from the wickedness of politics. The most finished partisanslnp 
under some circumstances is to appear to be no politician at all. 

The silent treatment. Some campaigners are so circumstanced that they 
may be correct in regarding it as sound policy never to mcMuion tlic name 
of tlie opposing candidate. He may be referred to as our opponent, as the 
gentleman from New York, or he may be completely ignored. Roosevelt 
explained this policy on the theory that manv^ people could not remember 
names. They voted for names they knew. I'o name the opponent was to 
advertise his name and to impress it on the public mind. Roosevelt knew 
that there would be no lack of mention of his own name by his enemies.^’’ 

A candidate can give the silent treatment to the opposing standard 
bearer only under favorable circumstances. Rooscxelt could run as if 
Landon or Dewey were not in the race; Eisenhow cr could pay little heed 
to Stevenson. On the other hand, a candidate opposing a popular leader 
almost of necessity must attempt to cut him down to si/.c. Democratic 
strategists in 1956, for example, struggled with the question of what to 
say about General Eisenhower. After the General’s heart attack, it seemed 
advisable to moderate criticism of him lest, by arousing s\ nipathy, more 
be lost than gained. 

Defensive strategy: Reply or ignore? As a presidential campaign moves 
along the question recurs of what to do about the opposition’s attacks. 
Should a candidate answer them or should he igtiorc them? “ riierc’s an 
old bromide in politics that goes something like this: if your opponent 
calls you a liar, do not deny it—just call him a thief.’ ” i'he same rule 
on the proper response to an attack has been put by Murray Cdiotiner, 
public-relations adviser to Vice-President Nixon, in this way: “. . . when 
you answer it, do so with an attack of your own against the opposition 
for having launched it in the first place.” By far the most adroit handling 
of a dangerous attack in recent American politics occurred in 1952 as 
Richard Nixon dealt with the revelation of a fund to which a number of 
his supporters had subscribed to aid him in paying the incidental expenses 
of his senatorial office. In the politics of an earlier day the episode would 
have been regarded as a handful of businessmen buying themselves a 
Senator. Not so, as Nixon fielded the play under the coaching of his 
public-relations advisers. A few southern California patriots had contrib¬ 
uted to help the Senator get his message to the American people. 1 hat 
message exposed the Democratic Administration, “the Communism in it, 

^“Frances Perkins, The Roosevelt I Knew (New York: Viking, 1946), pp. 115-116. 

““The ABC’s of Political Campaigning,” New York Times Magazine, September 
22, 1940. 
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the corruption in it.” 1 lie publicity about the fund had been a smear, “to 
silence” him, to make him “let up,” He dared to continue to fight: “Be¬ 
cause, you see, I love my country. And 1 think my country is in dan¬ 
ger.” I he Senator emerged as a clean-cut, young hero, poor but honest, 
smeareil bv' conspiring Commies who sought to block his devastating 
blow s -.1 recovery acclaimed by connoisseurs of such matters as without 
c<jual in the history of humbuggery. 

Another gambit in coping with an attack is to have it answered, not 
by the head of the ticket, but by a lesser political figure, a move that 
convevs the impression that the charge scarcely merits the attention of 
the lop man bur nevertheless puts an answer into circulation. In 1936, says 
(Charles Alichelson, “(iovernor Landon’s acceptance speech put us some¬ 
what on the spot. It did not seem fitting that the President should answ^er 
it—for he could not take a defensive attitude. We finally decided on an 
hour’s program in which a chain of four Democratic Governors partici- 
patetl, chiming in, each from his own State I louse.”-“ 

The basic (lilliculty in answering attacks is that the enemy chooses the 
terrain of battle, which is favorable to his cause. For that reason it may be 
preferable to ignore an attack altogether. Or an unwise attack by an irre¬ 
sponsible member of the opposition mav be chosen for reply, a tactic that 
shifts the initiative to the defense. In the 1940 campaign, for example, 
Roosevelt chose to answer the charge of an obscure Republican cam¬ 
paigner that the President's supporters were “paupers, those wdio earn less 
than $1,200 a year and aren’t worth that, and the Roosevelt family.” The 
discovery of this remark occasioned high glee on the Roosevelt campaign 
train; a ipiick estimate pur about half of the American population at the 
rime into this definition of pauper. Roosevelt responded: “ ‘Paupers,’ 
who are not worth their salt—there speaks the true sentiment of the Re¬ 
publican leadership in this year of grace. Can the Republican leaders deny 
that all this all-too-prevailing Republican sentiment is a direct, vicious, 
unpatriotic appeal to class hatred and cl.iss contempt? That, my friends, 
is just w hat I am fighting against w ith all mv heart and soul.” 

C>am[).iigners, as they avoid or parry charges, naturally place emphasis 
on what they regard as their strong points; likewise they say little about 
the w eaker elements in their rcet)rd or program. The opposition follows 
a like policy of speaking endlessly of the popular features of wdiat it has 
to offer and of minimi/ing mention of the less attractive aspects. In con¬ 
sequence the issues seem never to be joined in the campaign oratory. Thus, 
in 1940 the Republicans spoke frequently and vociferously on the third- 
term issue; the Democrats scarcely mentioned it. They spoke of the de- 

*'S.'c the tre.uiucnt of the incident by Kelley, op. cit., pp. 177-184. 

^ Thc iS’t’U’ York I'lnici, November 15, 1936. 
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sirability of an experienced Administration at a critical time in foreign 
affairs, a proposition difficult for the Republicans to challenge. In 1952 
Democrats pointed with pride to tlic achievements of tlicir foreign policy 
in Europe; the Republicans did not talk much about I'urope but said a 
great deal about Asia.-^ 

Driving a ivedge between the opposing candidate and his followers. An 
old campaigning maxim is that “a candidate should alw ays separate his op¬ 
ponent from the rank and file of the party.” Willkie in 1940 strove to draw 
a line between Roosevelt and the Democrats. I'he “New Dealers” (not the 
Democratic Administration) had, he argued, departed from the precepts 
of Democratic heroes and saints. “So if there is any Democratic disciple of 
Thomas Jefferson in Dubuque he ought to vote for me. Surely any An¬ 
drew Jackson Democrat should vote for me and not for my opponent. 
. . . No Cleveland Democrat should vote against me.” I le talked to the 
Democrats as if they had been betrayed by Roosevelt and the “New Deal¬ 
ers.” In turn, Roosevelt avoided attacks against “Republicans” or the “Re¬ 
publican party.” Instead, he concentrated his fire on “Republican spokes¬ 
men” or “Republican leaders.” Republican voters with Democratic 
inclinations could then say to themselves, or so Roosevelt thought, “he 
doesn’t mean me.” Similar is the direction of intense criticism against 
minor figures rather than the chief of the opposite party. A campaigner 
may concede the greatness of the rank and file of the opposition, admit 
that the opposing standard bearer is an honorable man, but, sadly and re¬ 
luctantly, point to the petty scoundrels who surround him. 

Ridicule: A two-edged sword. A subtle art of campaigning is the use of 
ridicule, sarcasm, scorn. Few presidential candidates arc masters of this 
art. A classic of the type was Roosevelt’s speech to the International 
Teamsters Union in September, 1944, in which he skillfully poked fun 
at the opposition. In this speech the President rose to the defense of his 
dog Fala. The President’s wife, the President’s sons, and the President 
could ignore attacks on them.selvcs, but Fala’s “Scotch soul w'as furious.” 
Listeners laughed raucously before millions of radios: “I think I have a 
right to object to libelous statements about my dog.” The speech, how¬ 
ever, had far-reaching effects. A rip-roaring declamation, it was calculated 
to arouse the voters from their apathy. Perhaps it was also designed to 
anger the opposition candidate. The ne.xt day Dewey promised “unvar- 

““For examples, drawn from senatorial campaigns, of the tendency of campaigners 
to talk past each other, see L. C. Ferguson and R. H. Smuckler, Politics in the Press 
(East Lansing: Michigan State College, 1954), pp. 32-4*- 
Burns, op. cit., p. 286. 
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nishcd candor”; and liis next speech, thrown together in haste, did not 
reflect tlic same sober consideration as earlier speeches and paved the way 
for campaign boners, or so the political writers opined.-"’ 

'I'hc art of the smear. Although presidential campaigns may be cleaner 
tlian rhc\ verc a century ago, fine specimens of the smear turn up now 
and then.-'* A smear is a charge regarded as not quite cricket. Most smears 
arc lies, norhing more, nothing less, but thev^ also include lines of attack 
rhai attnbiirc unpatriotic or selfish motives to the opposition or that raise 
tjuesiions no honorable man would raise. A simple falsehood must, of 
course, be presented in a manner to appear to be tlic truth. Thus, in 1932 
a pliotograph of a sign before a “I loovcr Ranch” reading “No White 
Men W'anted” was widely circulated; the enterprising photographers had 
luin<2 a jd.icard prepared for the occasion alongside a sign in front of a 
(California ranch namctl for Mr. I loovcr by one of his admirers. Or in a 
Maryland senatorial campaign in 1950 opponents of Millard Tydings 
piiblislieil a tabloid wliicli included a faked photograph showing Tydings 
in a fiiendh’ conversation with (CCommunist I'.arl Browder. The supposedly 
damaging falsehood merges over into the smear that questions the patri¬ 
otism or motives of the opposition, e. g., that Truman carried the nation 
into the Korean affair to avoid depression. 

In some circles the art of smearing without seeming to smear is regarded 
with high esteem. That tnav be accomplished by innuendo, which leaves 
absohitelv no doubt about what is being said yet in cold print the language 
does not technicallv sav what was said. Thus, in the campaigns of 1952 
aiul i9>4 various Republican orators left the indubitable impression with 
their auditors that the high Democratic leadership was tinged with treason, 
(Communism, and corruption, ^'ct so nicely worded were these speeches 
that Democrats who crietl “koul” could not point to the phrase that 
ilesign.ited them as traitors. I herc is some indication that one of the con¬ 
tributions of the advertising profession to politics consists in new^er tech- 
niipies of communication by suggestion, intimation, or indirection. 

Obviously the head of a ticker cannot be associated with the dissemina¬ 
tion of the more obvious sorts of smears. At times lesser leaders may make 
a public smear but the more personal smears travel by word of mouth; 
sometimes the movement of .stories is deliberately expedited; sometimes 
they originate spontaneously and travel under their own power. The an- 

‘’^On rhe spoci-h about Fala, see R. E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (New 
V. k: Harper. 104S), ch. 31. 

'See Hugh A. Bone, "Smear' Politics (Washington: American Council on Public 
AfTairs, ii;4i). 
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cestry of a candidate, his extramarital exploits, liis meanness, his disposition 
to rob his fellow man, his association with doubtful chnractcn^, l\is w ifc's 
alcoholism, the peccadillos of his children, and a variety of other matters 
are dealt with in yarns that find their way across the country during a 
campaign. A few men traveling out of national headquarters can spread 
a story a long way in a few days.-^ About the only sure defense open to 
a candidate is a good espionage service to ferret out opposition intentions 
and the hardihood to threaten to disseminate an equally ouiiageous tale 
about his opponent. 

Communications Media 

The appeals determined upon by the campaign strategists must be got¬ 
ten to the voters. The candidate in a small rural county may have a word 
with and shake the hand of every voter in the jurisdiction before election 
day. The conditions of national politics differ radically from the supposi¬ 
tions of democratic theorists who sec the entire citizenry assembled under 
a spreading chestnut tree to settle the affairs of state. A presidential candi¬ 
date, save through the shadows of television, can show himself to only a 
few voters. Nor can he, given the looseness of national party organiza¬ 
tion, depend exclusively upon party workers over the nation to carry his 
message to the people. He must utilize the media of communication— 
press, radio, television—to project his image and to transmit his appeals to 
the people. 

Campaigning and the co 7 mminications revolution. The revolution in 
communications technology has profoundly altered the character of cam¬ 
paigning and perhaps changed as well the fundamental bases of political 
power. The.se technological innovations began scarcely more than a cen¬ 
tury ago and multiplied rapidly in recent decades; their full effects h.ive 
doubtle.ss not yet been felt. In Andrew Jackson’s day the facilities for 
reaching the mass of the people w'ere meager indeed. In the campaign of 
1828 Jackson’s chief means for circulating his views was the United States 
Telegraph, a partisan newspaper with a circulation of 40,000 weekly. Its 
successor, the Washington Globe, by 1834 had a daily circulation of 
12,000. Democratic doctrine proclaimed in the leading articles of this 

act of Congress of 1944 requires that campaign literature include the names 
of the persons responsible for its publication or distribution, a requirement calculated 
to discourage the publication of smears. The act was also intended to reach such 
tactics as the circulation among Detroit Negroes in 1956 of a letter that urged the ad¬ 
dressees to vote Democratic “because the Democratic party keeps the colored in their 
place.” The letters came, or so the indictment later charged, from a volunteer worker 
for the Minute Men for Eisenhower. 
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paper was reprinted by local newspapers over the country but only after 
the Washington newspaper had been conveyed to their offices by the 
primitive transpf)rt of the day.-** 

The coinmiinications system of Jackson’s time made it essential that 
the national party liave allied with itself local newspapers; it also left a 
place of great importance for party workers. I hc trend of technology 
over a century sliortened the lines of communication between the national 
leadership and the electorate. The invention of the telegraph permitted 
the simultaneous publication of an item in every city of the land. Parallel 
imj)rovcmcnts in printing machinery and newspaper merchandising 
broiiglit newspapers within the reach of practically everyone. Later the 
introduction of movies made it possible for the candidate to be seen and 
heard by millions of people. The inauguration of network broadcasting 
after 1920 brought the entire nation within earshot of the campaigner, 
relevision, first used extensively in the campaign of 1952, added another 
thread to the ilirect linkage of presidential candidate and voter. 

'These developments in communications made it possible for national 
leaders to reach and inlluence mass opinion directly without heavy reliance 
on an iiucrmediate network of party w'orkers or of party newspapers. 
The same developments probably also tend to elevate to power different 
persons, those w ith skills in the use of mass communications; at least they 
retjuire some mastery of those skills. And campaigners must staff their 
organi/ations w ith specialists in the various communications media. 

The press: Reporter and partisan. American political parries have fewxr 
and fewer newspapers openly allied with them as partisan journals. The 
decline of the partisan press, often supported by public advertising or 
other patronage, has affected the Democratic party far more than it has 
the Republican part\’.-‘-' Lhe independent or nonparty press tends by and 
large to be Republican in sympathy. Vet the managers of both parties 
must deal w ith a press that professes to function as a more or less neutral 
cotuluit through w hich news of events flows. Campaigners must contrive 
ways and means to inject their propaganda into the channels of the press. 

The candidate cannot afford to be ignored by the press; his entourage, 
as well as the national headquarters, includes men whose job it is to 
facilitate the work of the newspapermen and to feed materials to the 
press. The politician believes that unfavorable treatment by the press is 
better than no co\eragc. Frank R. Kent put the ma.xim: “It is better to 

•'K. ;M. I'riksMMi, “Prc^il^c^t Jacksons Propaganda Agencies,” Pacific Historical 
Rcvicie, 6 (ig?"’), pp. 47-;7. 

'’'‘On the decline of the p.irty press, sec \V. P. Beazell, “The Party Flag Comes 
Down," Atlantic Monthly, M.irch, 1931. 
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be roasted than ignored.” The late Claude A. Swanson phrased it: “When 
they stop writing about you in politics, you are dead.” Candidates strive 
to keep in the headlines; every day there must be a story for the press. 
When tlie presidential candidate goes on tour, provision is made for cor¬ 
respondents to accompany him; they arc furnished advance copies of 
speeches and facilities to aid them in covering the campaign. 

Apart from the coverage of party meetings and speeches, campaign 
managers funnel their message into the editorial rooms by other means. 
In the 1936 Republican campaign, for example, the publicity department 
made arrangements to furnish its press releases in mat, plate, and proof 
form to weeklies and small dailies. “At their own request 7,000 weeklies 
and 280 dailies received W.N.U. plate service; 430 weeklies and 557 dailies 
got mat service, and proof service was supplied to 25 weeklies and 780 
dailies.” The total number of press releases distributed during the cam¬ 
paign was estimated at 361,000. The publicity divisions of both parties 
are diligent in furnishing partisan argumentation to the press, and column 
after column in small dailies and country weeklies is filled with m:iterial 
supplied from party headquarters in the form of “editorial suggestions.” 
The foreign language press historically has presented a special problem to 
party managers, but its decline in importance has doubtless reduced this 
drain on campaign coffers. 

Newspapers, despite their avowal that they are common carriers and 
little more, may give advantage to one candidate or the other in their news 
columns by allotting their favorite more space, by prominent placement 
of stories about him, by misleading headlines, and by other means ob¬ 
served in any campaign. Although some newspapers give fair coverage to 
both candidates during campaigns, the preponderance of editorial support 
tends to go to the Republican side along with whatever bias prevails in 
the treatment of news. In new.spaper editorial support in 1952 Stevenson 
enjoyed an advantage in only Georgia, Kentucky, and North Carolina 
and he “had no daily newspaper support in nine states—Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Utah and Vermont.” 

About the only weapon a candidate has against newspaper bias is to 
scream to high heaven about the iniquities of the one-party press, a 
gambit which may help keep the press a bit more in tune with its pro- 
“Frank R. Kent, Political Behavior (New York: Morrow, 1928), pp. 252-253. 

Casey, “Republican Propaganda in the 1936 Campaign,” as cited, pp. 27-44. 

“N. B. Blumberg, One-Party Press? (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1954), 
p. 16. Blumberg finds that of the total newspaper circulation in 1952, 80.24 per cent 
was pro-Eisenhower; 10.88 per cent pro-Stevenson, in the editorial columns. In that 
year 14.5 per cent of the newspapers editorially preferred Stevenson, a decline in 
Democratic support from 38.7 per cent in 1932. 
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fcsscd aim of fair reporting whatever its editorial stand may be.^’ The 
atlvcrtising cciluinns of the newspapers are usually open to party commit¬ 
tees but nonnallv at a higher rate than is charged to commercial adver¬ 
tisers. Politicians place no high value on newspaper advertising, yet when 
one side ;ul\erfises the other feels that it must do so too. In presidential 
campaigns tlie national committees place little newspaper advertising but 
provide mats for local groups that wish to do so, a means by which na¬ 
tional head(jiiarters can maintain some control over w hat is said in adver- 
risemc/its paid for by enthusiastic local committees. 

What of the influence of newspapers? Do people vote as their favorite 
editors recommend? Do slanted news columns win votes? Do the great 
publishers swing elections? I'hc evidence on such matters is extremely 
limited, although it is evident that newspaper influence differs enormously 
from situation to situation. Roosevelt won four presidential elections over 
the opposition of most of the press; d ruman enjoyed no widespread news¬ 
paper support. I'isenhowcr, on the other hand, had the support of the bulk 
of the ilaily press. With new spaper support Roosevelt might have w^on by 
w ider margins; without newspaper support Eisenhower might have won 
by narrower margins. I he chances arc that newspapers exert greater influ¬ 
ence in stare and local matters than in presidential campaigns. Voters in 
jurisdictions that elect ol)scure candidates to fill inconspicuous positions 
may rely t(» a greater extent on the press for guidance. In party primaries 
the press ma\, other things being equal, exert more influence than in 
general elections, l)ut in some jurisdictions newspaper opposition is said 
to be a positive advantage. In turn, newspapers themselves may to some 
degree be under the same sorts of influences as is the electorate; some 
newspapers do cross party lines from time to time.’’^ 

I he ellect of the press is not to he measured solely by its impact on 
the fortunes of the caiulidates during the course of a campaign. By stead¬ 
ily hammering their policy predilections, campaign or no campaign, news¬ 
papers over the long pull alTect the attitudes of their readers, an influence 
that may be reflected in the voting w hen an election rolls around. The 
cumulative educational cflect of the press in individual communities may 

I lie weekly iiewsniaga/ines, of which I'lnic is the most important, evidently do 
tuir regard tlicmselves as bound by the cmiumi of full and fair reporting to which 
iliily ne\\sp.jper jHiblishers give at ie.ist lip ser\ice. In these weeklies, most notably in 
lime, editorial and news materials arc so blended that they tend to be indistinguish¬ 
able. 

Tor materials on press influcticc in local campaigns, see R. D. McKenzie, “Com¬ 
munity I'orces. Study of Non-Partisan Municipal Elections in Seattle,” Social 
h'orccs, 2 p. 271; 11 . V. Gosnell and .\l. J. Schmidt, “Factorial Analysis of 

the Relation of the Press to X’oting in Chicago,” Journal of Social Psychology, 7 
(1936), pp. 375-^85. 
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become both pervasive and durable. A community dependent, for exam¬ 
ple, on a Hearst newspaper for a generation or so may develop into a 
quite different place than one blessed with a more responsible press. 

Party literature. During a presidential campaign the national headquarters 
of the parties publish large quantities of pamphlets, leaflets, and circulars. 
By such means the party can deliver messages tailored to tlic interests— 
and prejudices—of special groups of voters, furnish ammunition to its 
friends, and present arguments and material that would not be printed 
by newspapers or transmitted by the radio stations. A 1940 Republican 
leaflet, “A Third Term?,” gave in parallel columns pictures and statements 
of pro- and anti-third-termers. Among the former w ere, according to the 
leaflet, Earl Browder, “Boss Edward J. Kelly,” “Boss Frank Hague,” and 
Harold Ickes; among the latter, George Washington, riiomas Jefferson, 
Andrew Jackson, and Woodrow Wilson. A 194S Democratic leaflet was 
entitled, “The G.O.P. Congress that Pigeonholed Progress!” The Repub¬ 
licans issued one under the simple banner, ‘Tligh Tax Harry.” The cam¬ 
paign comic book, a relatively new form of campaign literature, lends 
itself to a most graphic expression of partisanship. Even the most partisan 
new'spaper rarely puts the partisan message as bluntly as it can be stated 
in campaign literature. 

Of the millions of pieces of literature printed in each campaign—some 
cstinwtes run into the hundreds of millions—a great deal probal)lv never 
reaches the voters. Its distribution is both a w earisome and costly task. If 
it is mailed, a large outlay for postage and clerical labor is reejuired. If it 
is entrusted to party workers for distribution, it may not be distributed, 
for the party organization is seldom as efficient as it is reputed to be. 
Shipments of literature in bulk to state committees often stop at state 
headquarters. Louis Howe, secretary to Franklin Roosevelt, found that 
only about 3 to 5 per cent of the literature distributed to state committees 
by national headquarters ever reached the voters. In the 1932 Democratic 
campaign the national committee sent a few pieces of each kind of litera¬ 
ture to each of about 140,000 local committeemen instead of depending 
on state committees to distribute bulk shipments to precinct workers. In 
1952 the Republican national committee distributed to state and local 
committees catalogs in which items of literature were listed along with 
indications of where to buy it. If local committees buy their literature, 
they should be more disposed to exert themselves to distribute it. 

Radio ayid television. Television and radio have reduced the press to a 
secondary role in the calculations of the managers of presidential cam¬ 
paigns. These new communications media give the candidate direct access 
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to the people of the nntion. He can speak to the voters with no fear that 
his remarks will he misrepresented by the headline writers or buried on 
the back pages. If he is a skilled TV performer and the party war chest 
allow s, he can use T V' and radio to counterbalance newspaper opposition. 
Moreover, ratlio and I'V arc, in their capacity as reporters of the news, 
under more of a compulsion than the press to give an even-handed account 
of cvenfs. 

As they have supplemented and to a degree supplanted the older modes 
of communication, I'V and radio have imposed new requirements upon 
campaigners and campaigning. Doubtless the radio or TV presentation 
rcaclies a far larger proportion of the electorate and brings into the po¬ 
litical audience a far wider variety of people than ever came within ear¬ 
shot of the old-time political orator. Radio and TV speeches must be far 
nuirc simply put and far shorter than the old-fashioned long-winded 
political speech if the attention of the audience is to be held and if the 
message is to be put across. I'hc new media also require for their best use 
a mastery of speaking techni(|ues and practices unlike those of the bellow¬ 
ing orator with windmill arms. I he persuasive affirmations of the seduc¬ 
tive radio voice are more likely to be accepted than arc the same words in 
priitt.'*'' Television has also lirought experimentation with propaganda 
presentations in forms other than the traditional political speech. Spec¬ 
tacles involving the participation of drum majorettes, Hollywood starlets, 
bogus farmers, and file clerks from the model agencies, with an occasional 
wortl by the candidate, are produced for the edification of the multitude. 
I’ven the lowly singing commercial has been impressed into the service of 
politics. 

Obviously the new media reejuire at campaign headquarters technical 
specialists in aildition to speech w l iters, rhey pose also new problems of 
tactics as w ell as new opportunities to reach the people. In 1952, for ex¬ 
ample, the Democrats made extensive use of television beginning early in 
the campaign in order to overcome the handicap from the fact that Ste¬ 
venson was comparatively unknown, l-'isenhower, on the other hand, had 
not yet developed a TV technique and the calculation w as that barnstorm¬ 
ing would be advantageous to enable as many voters as possible to see the 
Cleneral’s folksy manner at first hand. Beyond such questions that grow 
out ot the circumstances of specific campaigns are numerous problems of 
techniipie in the use of TV and radio, such as the timing of presentations, 
the relative emphasis on spot announcements and set speeches, and the 
minimi/ation of interference with popular programs of entertainment. 

Although television even by 1956 had had a powerful impact on cam- 

“ Note the eoiniocnt of an Illinois fanner: “Sometimes when I listen to Roosevelt 
I even get to tliinking he’s right and all the time I know he’s wrong.”—Lazarsfeld and 
Stanton, Kad/o Research 1941 (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941), p. 267. 
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paigning for the Presidency, its full effects have probably not been felt. 
They certainly have not been systematically identified. One consequence 
that seems indisputable is that individuals can by dramatic television per¬ 
formances attain a national recognition and attract a national following 
much more rapidly than by reliance on older communications media. 
Through the televising of his crime investigations. Senator Estes Kefauver 
became a national figure almost overnight and a contender for the Demo¬ 
cratic presidential nomination in 1952 and 1956. Whether television facili¬ 
tates the manipulation of the electorate by campaigners remains open to 
doubt, although its existence compels campaigners to adapt their styles to 
it.^® Nor has television supplanted other media as a source of information. 
The evidence indicates that reliance on television as a source of informa¬ 
tion about campaigns declines with increase in educational level.-^^ 

Political rallies: The personal touch. The radio and TV arc no substitute 
for the old-fashioned political rally where the candidate can be seen and 
heard; the tactical problem in campaigning has been to contrive ways and 
means of combining tlie personal touch of the rally with the marvels of 
electronic communication. The psychological evidence indicates that indi¬ 
viduals in crowds arc rendered suggestible. The applause picks up the 
doubters in the audience and carries them along. Listeners to a radio 
speech lack the emotional stimulus of the crowd; one or a handful of 
persons may be listening. Television adds the bearing, the gestures, the 
smiles of the speaker to the voice of radio, but the “personality” of the 
candidate may not make its way to the image on the television screen. 

The campaign of 1956 provided a test of some of these considerations. 
Republican campaign planners early hoped to limit Eisenhower to a few 
high-level speeches from television studios. This sort of presentation 
turned out to be deadly. A revision of tactics substituted telecasts of the 
candidate as he spoke to rallies. In this way the cheers of the throng go 
out over the air and perhaps give televiewers the illusion that they arc 
themselves in the audience and subject them to some of the emotional im¬ 
pact of audience participation. Yet the speaker before a great rally must 
adapt his delivery to the fact that most of his auditors arc not in the hall 
but arc in small groups before receivers scattered over the country. 

The experience of 1956 confirmed an earlier judgment of James A. 

““An analysis of Iowa counties with high television density and of counties with 
little television coverage in 1952 indicated that no significant difference cither in vot¬ 
ing turnout or in party division of the vote existed between the two sets of counties.— 
H. A. Simon and F. Stern, “The Effect of Television Upon Voting Behavior in Iowa 
in the 1952 Presidential Election,” American Political Science Review^ 49 (i 955 )» PP* 

470-477- . ^ . 

Angus Campbell and others, “Television and the Election,” Sctenttfic American^ 
188 (1953), pp. 46-48. 
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Fnricy w ho conceded th:it radio was a “tremendous factor in the Roose¬ 
velt political fortunes, hut, he said, “to my way of thinking, there is no 
substitute ff)r the j)ersonal touch and there never will be, unless the Lord 
starts to make human beings different from the way he makes them 
now.” The ])articipation of the candidate in parades and rallies permits 
great numbers of people to see him and probably also helps maintain the 
zeal and enthusiasm of party workers. At anv rate, party managers work 
on the theory that I has not made barnstorming obsolete. The airplane 
and the TV' have only modified the conditions of campaigning. 

Effects of Campaigns 

Presidential campaigns culminate in the great decisions of the American 
democratic order. The spectacle of a campaign—with its hullabaloo, its 
nonsense, its fabrications, its exaggerations—raises doubts among the faint 
hearted whether the Republic can long survive, whether the electorate 
can make these decisions in the national interest. Do clever rhetoricians 
manipulate and deceive the voters? Do special interests as they work 
through the parties manage to induce voters to tolerate intolerable priv¬ 
ilege, to vote against themselves? Do charismatic candidates flimflam the 
public? Do appeals to igfiorance, to prejudice move the electorate to de¬ 
cide (»n the basis of considerations irrelevant either to its own interest or 
to the public weal? Are voters swayed by promises of unattainable 
achievements to be forgotten no sooner than the crow d of glib rascals gets 
into oflice^ 

All such (juestions go to the heart of the democratic process, and their 
answers are b\’ no means obvious, (’crtainly on occasion propaganda 
artists bunco the voters into electing both scoundrels and incompetents. 
Pri\ilcged groups have successfully defended almost interminably posi¬ 
tions seriously tlctrimental to great numbers of citizens. Reckless cam¬ 
paigners have even poisoned the minds of the people against policies neces¬ 
sary for national security. Such occurrences generate anxieties about the 
capacity of people for self-government, which are not to be allayed en¬ 
tirely by the observation that despite all these things the Republic has 
survived. ^ et the actions of voters may be better appraised if they are 
placed in a broader context than the campaign itself. People make the great 
decisions of self-government by choosing among alternatives put forward 
by the party system. I hosc decisions can be no better, no wiser than 
the choices put to the \'otcrs. I'heir record of decision may be quite as 
good as the record of the national leadership, the so-called wiser and 
better people in the proposal of alternatives. Furthermore, a limited 
government provides a hedge against popular folly—as well as a check on 

Bchiriii the ILillots, pp. 301-302. 
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wisdom. A government so complex ns the American system, with its built 
in checks against action, tends to restrict the consequences of individual 
elections. 

All such judgments about the quality of the popular electoral decision 
rest in higii degree upon intuitive judgment. The hard knowledge about 
the interaction between campaigner and voter is thin, yet enough sys¬ 
tematic inquiry has been done to help put tlic role of campaigning in 
perspective.'*'* The effects of the campaign are limited by the loyalties of 
the party faithful. Perhaps three-fourths of the voteis remain loyal to 
the same party’s candidate from one presidenti-al election to the next. 
This persistence of attachment means that a varying but large proportion 
of the electorate behaves in a manner viscous rather than volatile, at least 
over the short run. 

The blandishments of the campaigner are also often DUtweighed in their 
influence upon the voter by the impact of events. In some presidential 
elections more votes are won or lost before the campaign begins, even 
before the nominations are made, than are affected by the campaign itself. 
In an intensive study of Erie County, Ohio, a sampling of tl\e electorate 
indicated tliat the cliangc in sentiment from November, 1936, to May, 
1940, accounted for twice as many votes as did the impact of the 1940 
campaign. The events that impel the voter in one direction or another may 
be remote or immediate. People experience or observe -at first hand im¬ 
mediate events; remote events have their impact tlirough the mass media. 
Large-scale economic deprivation, for example, may be immediately per¬ 
ceptible to many people and have its effects on their voting. Remote events 
—the “mess in Washington,” the diplomatic ineptitude of John Foster 
Dulles—are perceived through the mass media and in such matters the 
slant given the picture of the world by the media may govern tlic effects, 
if any, of events upon voting.'*'* 

Diehard partisans may remain unmoved by opposition oratory and 
events may fix many voting decisions, yet campaigns undoubtedly have 
their effects. Lazarsfeld has identified three of them; re-cnforccmcnt, acti¬ 
vation, and conversion. Re-enforcement is the effect of the campaign in 
strengthening the loyalties of the devoted partisans. The campaign helps 

“®The major studies that throw light on the matter arc: Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard 
Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People's Choice (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1944); Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren F.. Miller, Ihe Voter 
Decides (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1954); Bernard Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and 
W. N. MePhee, Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954); Morris Jano- 
witz and Dwaine Marvick, Competitive Pressure and Democratic Consent (Ann 
Arbor: Bureau of Government, University of Michigan, 1956). 

See Bernard Berelson, “Events as aii Influence Upon Public Opinion, ’ Journalism 
Quarterly, 26 (1949), pp. 145-148. 
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keep up the courage of those wJiosc minds are already made up. The 
staunch Republican (or Democrat) exposes hiinse/f largely to propaganda 
favorable to his view point and thereby reassures himself of the soundness 
of his judgment. A substantial decline in the number of dedicated partisans 
in the electorate might, by increasing the proportions susceptible to cam¬ 
paign propaganda, alter the character of American politics. Activation 
consists in anjusing the interest of persons indifferent at the outset of the 
campaign and inducing them to vote, 'fhey tend to vote in the direction 
that might have been predicted on the basis of their personal character¬ 
istics. Crystallization of the views of the indifferent and undecided may 
determine the outcome of an election. 

I he numbers of voters converted by the campaign may be small but 
suHicient to swing the election one way or the other. Sample surveys pro¬ 
vide some measure of the magnitude of shifts in voter affections during 
campaigns; the essence of the knowledge on the point is that the size of 
tlic sliifting group of voters differs from campaign to campaign. In 1940, 
the evidence seems to indicate, the results of the presidential election 
w i)uld have been the same had it been held in August rather than in No¬ 
vember. In 194H, on the other liand, the campaign apparently won the 
election for I'ruman. 'I hc net effect of the shifts of voters during the last 
weeks of campaign moved the Democrats ahead of the Republicans, who 
led in the early stages; possibly the more the voters saw' of Mr. Dewey the 
better 1 larrv I ruman looked. In 1952 General Eisenhower led in the 
sample surveys as the campaign began, and all the ballyhoo had no sub¬ 
stantial net effect on the division of the electorate. 

1 liese kinds of analyses that identify with fair precision some effects of 
camp.iigning may lead to a complacent view of the state of the practice of 
ilemocracy. It may well turn our that the capacity of people to govern 
rhemsehes and of popular institutions to shape questions for popular de¬ 
cision w ill in the future be subjected to far more severe tests than they 
h.ue been in tlie past. 1 he increasing salience of problems outside the 
immediate experience of the voter tends to increase his dependence on 
the media. I he controllers of the media, as well as political campaigners, 
come to be equipped w ith both instruments and propaganda techniques 
more suited to manipulation of the mass from central points of power, 
riiese and other tendencies w ill doubtless make the maintenance of civic 
intelligence a problem of profound continuing significance.^^ 

Ihis ch.iptcr has been ihrectcd toward presidential campaigns. An additional 
r.mge of pr.ictiee .iiul probably sh.irplv differing patterns of electoral behavior prevail 
in maiw state and local campaigns. See, for example, Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris 
Rosenberg, 1 he Contnbvition of the Rcgion.d Poll to Political Understanding,” 

I iiblic Opinion Quarterly, 13 {1949-50), pp. 569-586; C. E. Parker, “Polling Problems 
in State Primary Elections,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 12 (1948-49), pp, 728-731. 
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Party Finance 


To MAKK a respectable showing a campaign manager must have at 
his disposal substantial sums of cash. The raising of fiiiuls to siipj)ort the 
party lieadquarters and to finance the extraordinary costs of tlic presiden¬ 
tial campaign is one of the most vexing tasks confronting tlic national 
chairmen. State and local party executives and managers of candidates 
seeking nominations must likewise devote considerable effort to solicita¬ 
tion of funds. 

The nature of our parties makes the problem of financing American po¬ 
litical activity especially worrisome. No major party in the United States 
rests on a base of dedicated dues-paying members who regularly remit 
their bit to support party work. Instead of being able to rely upon a 
steady flow of funds from the faithful, as happens from time to time in 
other countries,^ the American party manager must organize heroic efforts 
to raise large sums as each campaign rolls around. He may be able to tap 
a goodly number of reliable partisans who contribute from campaign to 
campaign but he must also search out new prospects who may be respon¬ 
sive to the appeals of his party under the circumstances of the moment. 

^Scc J. K. Pollock, Money and Politics Abroad (New York: Knopf, 1932),, 
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Fund raisers, whatever worthy cause they promote, share the vicissi¬ 
tudes common to their calling, namely, the difficulties of scpaiating t e 
solvent citizen from his cash. Those who endeavor to fill the party coffers 
must cope, in addition, with the special problems of financing political 
activity, 'fhey work in a society in which the cynical view is that every 
man has his price. The collection of funds to meet the campaign costs 
may readily be made to appear to conflict with the democratic tenet that 
in some wav or anotlier political leaders should be beyond purchase. Fund 
raising becomes, then, a suspect operation and those who participate 
cither as contributors or as receivers—must make a show of adherence to 
an involved ctic|uette. Its rules often find their way into the law of the 
land, at times in forms whicli, if followed literally, would make it virtually 
impossible to finance campaigns.- 

Magnitude and Nature of Campaign Costs 

Although the data on campaign finance suffice to support some observa¬ 
tions about trends in total campaign costs, about costs of particular sorts 
of campaigns, and about the purposes for which the money goes, perhaps 
the most significant conclusion from the data is that it takes a lot of money 
to elect the representatives of the people. Large sums are required to meet 
tlic legitimate costs of presenting on even a modest scale the cause of a 
presidential candidate to an electorate of a hundred million people. Cam¬ 
paigns for lesser offices cost less, yet the candidates and managers con¬ 
cerned face a formidable task in raising the necessary money. 

Total outlays for cavipaigning. So numerous arc the committees making 
campaign expenditures and so incomplete arc the reports on their finances 
that figures on the total cost of political activities in the United States 
must be estimated rather than compiled. Alexander Heard, after the most 
thorough examination of the data that has yet been made, estimated that 

•On the subject of this chapter, see Louise Ovcracker, presidential Campaign Funds 
(Boston: lh)ston Univcr*.itv Fre.ss, i«?46) and her Money in Elections (New York: 
iMaemill.ui, 1912). An earlier study is J. K. Pollock, Party Campaign Funds (New 
Y«)rk. Knopf, 19:^). (^n regulatory nieasiircs, sec K. R. Sikes, State and Federal 
Corrupt-Practices legislation (Durham: Duke University Press, 1928). Congressional 
(Quarterly News Features .issenibles after each election data from reports of expendi¬ 
tures filed by candidates and campaign committees; the resulting analyses may be 
found in the Congressional Quarterly Almanac or in the Quarterly’s Weekly Reports. 
(a)ngressional committees usually investigate the financing of presidential and con¬ 
gressional elections, and their hearings and reports may be examined w'ith profit. On 
the i9n 6 campaign, sec U.S. Senate, 84th Cong., 2d scss.. Subcommittee on Privileges 
and I'leetions of the (^)mmittcc on Rules and Administration, Hearings on /pjiJ 
Presidential and Senatorial Campaign Practices (1956) and the report of the same com¬ 
mittee on (icneral Election Campaigns (1957). These items arc cited hereafter 
as Gore (Committee, Hearings and Report. The Gore Committee’s report constitutes 
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in 1952 the cash expenditures “for noininating and electing all public offi¬ 
cials in the United States was around $140,000,000.” Tn addition campaign 
managers receive the volunteer services of workers and contributions of 
other things of value—space, the use of automobiles, and the like. Profes¬ 
sor Heard says that these noncash donations “probably amount to more 
than 5 per cent of the cash outlay.” This estimate excludes the value of 
part-time volunteer services. 

While this overall estimate may be in error by several million dollars 
in one direction or another, checks against expenditure reports known to 
be fairly complete provide basis for some confidence in it. T he estimate of 
$140,000,000 spent in the year of a presidential election works out to 
about $1.42 per potential voter in the nation or to about $2.27 per voter 
in the presidential election. The plausibility of these figures may be 
cliecked by any voter who takes the trouble to guess what it cost to get 
to him the assortment of campaign literature he receives by mail from 
candidates for all types of offices during the year of a presidential election. 
In some jurisdictions that cost, which represents only a part of campaign 
outlays, would approach two dollars, although it should not be supposed 
that per capita campaign expenditures are uniform over the country. 

Another way to judge the plausibility of estimates of the size of politi¬ 
cal expenditures is to look at the costs of commercial advertising. In 1956, 
according to Primers' Procter & Gamble spent $55,400,000 for net¬ 
work TV and advertising in magazines and Sunday magazine sections. 
For the same purposes Colgate Palmolive paid out $29,500,000; General 
Motors, $48,900,000; and Chrysler, $26,900,000. Two soap makers and a 
pair of automobile manufacturers, thus, spent far more for advertising in 
1956 tlian is estimated to have been spent in campaigns for nomination and 
election to all public offices in 1952.® 

Costs by level of government. The question, what does it cost to get 
elected to office, is, given the organization of American politics, if not a 

the most comprehensive analysis of campaign finance made under official auspices. 
Part 2 of the Hearings also includes extensive analyses of data on 1952 campaign 
finance prepared by Alexander Heard, whose forthcoming study, The Costs of 
Democracy, will report the most thorough analysis of American party finance that 
has been made. 

“dfowey and Politics (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 242, 1956), p. 2. 

‘March 29, 1957. 

® Another interesting comparadve figure is the $1,300,000 spent by Robert R. Young 
and his associates in their proxy fight for control of the New York Central Railroad 
Company in 1954. In 1955 Mr. Young asked the Central stockholders to reimburse the 
Alleghany Corporation, which had advanced the campaign costs. He explained that 
“it would be a discouraging precedent to owners of other non-owner-directed com¬ 
panies for us to defray our own expenses when the benefits redound to all Central 
shareowners, pro rata.” 
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nonsense question, a nice problem in cost accounting. The simultaneous 
conduct of interrelated campaigns for many offices makes it impossible, 
even if all the expenditures by all campaign committees were known, to 
allocate costs among the campaigns for individual offices. Expenditures by 
tlie national committees are devoted primarily to the presidential cam¬ 
paign, but tlie presidential candidate may be expected to use a little tele¬ 
vision time to say a good word about the congressional and senatorial 
candidates on the ticket. The state committees of the parties usually 
make substantial expenditures in support of the party slate as a whole, 
(lounty committees conduct campaigns in support of candidates for na¬ 
tional, state, and local office. Individual candidates often spend large sums 
to get tliemselves elected but their activities may benefit their running 
mates on the party ticket as well. 

I hough the cost of a particular campaign may be impossible to ascer¬ 
tain, estimates may l)e made of expenditures by campaign committees and 
agencies at different levels of government. Professor Heard estimates that 
14 per cent of the $140,000,000 spent during the entire year of 1952 con¬ 
sisted of expenditures by the national party committees and other national 
committees; 4H per cerit, of expenditures by party and nonparty com¬ 
mittees operating on a state-wide basis; and 38 per cent, of outlays for 
local and district activities. 'Hiese proportions are for the nation as a 
whole; among the states the division between state and local costs varies 
on both siiles of the national average.*' 

riiesc figures give us no notion of the magnitudes of the tasks confront¬ 
ing tlie cli.iirmen of individual committees in financing the activities for 
w hich they arc immciliatelv' responsible. A few figures on the expenditures 
of individual campaign committees in 1956 mav serve that purpo.se. Dis¬ 
bursements 1)\’ major national-level Republican committees from January 
I to November 30, 19^6 were as follows: 

Ucpuhliean National (kiniinirtcc, $2,768,519 
Repuhliean Senatorial (campaign Coniinittcc, $1,469,822 
Republican Congre.ssional Committee, $2,778,285 
National (Citizens for Ei.senhower-Nixon, $1,510,194 

On the Democratic side disbursements by the principal spenders for the 
same period were: 

Democratic National Committee, $2,619,746 
Democratic Senatorial C'ampaign Committee, $266,885 
Democratic ("ongressional Committee, $245,741 
Stevenson-Kefauver (Campaign Committee, $1,092,110 
\h)liinteers for Stevenson-Kefauver, $493,492 
“Hc.ird, Money and Politics, p. 4. 
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Indicative of the financial problems faced by senatoj ial candidates arc 
figures on a few 1956 campaigns. They include expenditures reported b\' 
candidates and outlays by some, but probably not all, committees operat¬ 
ing on their behalf. They include no allocation to the senatorial races of a 
share of outlays by the state committees. The sample figures follow: 

California: Richard Richards (D), 1181,915 
Thomas H. Kuchcl (R), $374,248 

Idaho: Frank Church (D), $41,189 

Herman Welker (R), $50,484 

Illinois: Richard Stengel (D), $132,054 

Everett M. Dirksen (R), $111,088 

New Hampshire: L. M. Pickett (D), $350 
Norris Cotton (R), $8,280 

Oregon: Wayne Morse (D), $149,104 
Douglas McKay (R), $214,775 

The division of campaign costs between state and local party commit¬ 
tees and special committees supporting individual candidates differs widely 
among the states. A few figures on direct expenditures by party commit¬ 
tees (excluding their disbursements to other committees) in the period 
September i through Noyember 30, 1956 will suggest the magnitude of 
the operations of these committees: 

Arizona Democratic State Central Committee, $18,218 

Arizona Republican State Committee, $36,937 

Cook County, Illinois, Democratic Committee, $511,367 

Illinois Republican State Central Committee, $199,470 

Michigan State Democratic Committee, $150,773 

Michigan Republican State Central Committee, $386,330 

New York State Democratic Committee, $265,092 

New York Republican State Committee, $670,417 

Oklahoma Democratic State Central Committee, $148,492 

Oklahoma Republican State Committee, $79,648 

Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, Democratic Committee, $158,103 

Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, Republican Committee, $311,538 

These figures should not be regarded as measures of the relative sizes of 
party expenditures in the localities concerned. Each party spent additional 
sums through other committees.'^ 

’All the 1956 figures are from the Gore Committee, Report. In addition to the 
sums indicated for the national-level committees, most of them had accumulations of 
unpaid bills on November 30. 
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These 1956 figures niav be supplemented by instances chosen more or 
less at random to illustrate further the altitude of the financial hurdles on 
the way to public office. In 1926 Frank L. Smith won the Illinois Republi¬ 
can nomination for Senator in a primary that involved the expenditure of 
slighth' more than $1,000,000 about equally divided between Smith and his 
r)pponcnt. In the 1926 Republican primary in Pennsylvania $2,265,000 was 
spent in the fight for the nominations for governor and United States 
Senator. At the time such sums were thought to be scandalously large, but 
expenditures of quite imposing totals are now commonplace. In 1948 about 
$500,000 was spent on behalf of Fuller Warren as candidate for governor 
of h'lorida in two Democratic primaries. The 1950 New York City mayor¬ 
alty campaign involved outlays of about $800,000. The 1950 Ohio sena¬ 
torial election cost well over $2,000,000, the bulk of w hich went for sup¬ 
port of the late Senator Faft.^ In 1954 New' York Democrats spent over 
$1,000,000 in support of I larriman in the gubernatorial race as the losing 
Republicans reported an outlay of $884,000. The 1952 Alassachusctts Sen¬ 
ate race by John h'. Kennedy cost at least $350,000.’* In the 1952 precon- 
vention campaign for the Republican presidential nomination (>itizens for 
I'iscnhower spent $1,200,000 and other committees also made outlays on 
behalf of the (General, In 1956 in a California campaign on an initiated 
proposal to control oil production, opponents and proponents spent a total 
of over $5,000,000. In the same state in 1950 Governor Warren’s campaign 
outlays were $400,000, while his Democratic opponent, James Roosevelt, 
reported expenditures of about $io<),ooo.’** All these races involving large 
sums may be matched by examples of campaigns conducted at modest 
cost. In the New Hampshire Republican senatorial primary of 1954 the 
three contestants reported expenditures of slightly over $20,000 each. 
These costs, small as senatorial races go, were said to be the largest ever 
spent in a senatorial campaign in tlv.it state. From time to time a Senator 
or a Representative avers, probably truthfully, that he has obtained re¬ 
nomination and re-election without the expenditure of over a hundred 
ilollars. 

I ariiitions in total expenditures. I'otal expenditures doubtless vary from 
election to election both within the nation and within individual states and 
districts from time to time. Doubtless also these differences are associated 

" See SeiiiUe Committee on Rules and Administration, Subcommittee on Privileges 
and 1 leetit)ns, 8:d (^mg., ist and 2d sess.. Hearings on Investigation into the 
Ohio Senatotial (Campaign (1951 and 1952). 

"See Ihigli Doughis Price, “Campaign Finance in Massachusetts,” Public Policy, VI 
( 1055 ^ pp. 2^-46. 

"’J. P. Harris, California Politics (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955), p. 48. 
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with varying characteristics of the campaigns involved, although the data 
are too fragmentary to demonstrate those relationships conclusively. Yet 
certain factors seem to be responsible for gross differences in outla\\ Tlie 
perceived stakes of an election and the intensity of the feelings it arouses 
may bear on the level of expenditure. When a popular candidate threatens 
to upset applecarts, those who are fearful abour their appleca» rs are likely 
to be generous in their contributions to his opponent. The presidential 
campaign of 1896, for example, excited both the anxieties and die generosi¬ 
ties of the corporate interests. On the other hand, if feelings are not intense 
or if the outcome of the election seems to be foreordained, party treasurers 
may have much greater difficulty in raising funds and perhaps not so much 
will be spent. Often members of the House and less frequently members 
of the Senate win re-election with relatively small campaign costs. Their 
secure position assures that no campaign of consequence will be mounted 
against them and they are not compelled to spend heavily. 

The chances are that per capita expenditure varies with tlie character 
of campaign organization, other things being equal. In some jurisdictions 
the party conducts a unified campaign in support of all the candidates on 
the ticket. In others, it is every man for himself, with each candidate hav¬ 
ing his own campaign organization and publicity program. Vhe odds arc 
that a common campaign can be carried on at a lower cost than can a scries 
of independent campaigns for every man on the ticket. Whether party 
committees conducting unified campaigns invariably take advantage of 
tlie economics of consolidation is another question. 

I'lic character of party organization may also bear significantly on the 
costs of campaign for nomination. In jurisdictions with weak or divided 
party organizatiems warm primary contests tend to be the rule and they 
may be quite costly for the contenders. On the otlier hand, when the 
partv organization unites behind candidates, whether nominations be by 
convention or by primary, outlays for campaigns for nomination tend to 
be less. Nomination costs also differ widely with circumstances. The 
spirited contest for the Republican presidential nomination in 1952 in¬ 
volved outlays of perhaps several million dollars; Mr. Eisenhower’s re¬ 
nomination in 1956 was not expensive. 

I'he character of the constituency may affect campaign costs, again 
with other things being equal. To reach the voters in a metropolitan dis¬ 
trict may be more expensive than in a rural district. Urban politicians 
meet powerful nonpolitical competition for the attention of the public; 
probably a congressional or senatorial campaign is more salient in the field 
of attention of a rural than a metropolitan constituency. Or, the candidates 
for mayor in a small town may have been known for years to most of 
the voters in the town; the mayoral candidate in a metropolis ordinarily 
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has to spend a g’ood deal of money to make his name, as well as his merits, 
know n to his fellow citizens. 

In some instances the availability of funds rather than the necessities of 
the campaign lead to exceptionally heavy expenditures. At best campaign 
manai*crs must judge the w isdom of expenditures by hunch and they are 
beset on every side by proposals to spend. When they happen to have a 
candidate of great means, or a candidate who has access to large resources, 
the\’ lind ways to spend w hatever is available. 

Objects of cxpcjiilitifre. 'Though the sums known to have been spent by 
individual candidates and committees may seem enormous, inspection of 
the costs of types of campaign activity makes it clear that campaign man¬ 
agers must incur large obligations to meet even the minimum necessities. 

I he chances arc also that over the past 50 years changes in the nature of 
political activity have increased the relative importance of campaign ac¬ 
tivities that have to be paid for in hard cash. 

A major item in the budgets of national and state campaign commit¬ 
tees consists of outlays for publicity in its many forms. The long-term 
trend in the distribution of campaign expenditures has probably been 
toward the use of a larger and larger proportion of the available funds for 
publicity. This development has paralleled the rise of new media for 
propagaiula, such as raclio and television. 

Railio and television expenditures bulk especially large in the expendi¬ 
tures of committees operating at the national level in a presidential cam¬ 
paign. Almost one-third of the outlays of national level campaign com¬ 
mittees in 19^6 went for ratlio and television. It requires little ingenuity to 
run up a big bill for railio and television time. In 1952 the Citizens for 
Tiseiihower paid $267,000 for an election-eve broadcast that lasted an hour 
and a half, by 19^6 to hire the complete radio and TV facilities of NBC 
for half an hour would use up most of $100,000. 

The most complete data on radio and TV costs during a campaign were 
compiled by a Senate committee in 1956. 'Vhe committee, instead of rely¬ 
ing on the reports of campaign committees, obtained reports from the 
netw orks and from radio and 'T\' stations of their sales of time during the 
period September i through November 6. They sold almost $10,000,000 
w orth of time during this period. This total thus excluded the expenditures 
for time in the primaries and in such general election activity as occurred 
before September 1. Some of the details of the data collected by the com¬ 
mittee are presented in Table iS.i. 

State and local campaign committees place heavier emphasis on news¬ 
paper advertising than do national committees. A survey of political ad¬ 
vertising in 410 newspapers from July i to November 30, 1956, produced 
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Table i 8 .i 


1956 General Election, Payments for Radio and Television Broadcasts, 
September i-Novcmber 6« 

Campaigns 

Democratic 

Republican 

Presidential 

$1,949,865 

$2,739, *03 

Senatorial 

691,031 

788,280 

Congressional 

330,247 

509.552 

All other offices 

1,149,569 

1,344.95^’ 

Total 

$4,120,712 

$5r3«'>9i* 


• From Gore Committee, Report. 


an estimate that political committees spent $4,280,000 for newspaper ad¬ 
vertising during that period. Payments to lesser new spapers are sometimes 
said to be for editorial support. The foreign language press and the Negro 
press especially have gained the reputation of susceptibility to offers of 
advertising in exchange for editorial endorsement.*^ 

Other forms of publicity account for smaller proportions of the cam¬ 
paign budget, yet their use requires substantial sums. During the 1956 
campaign 25 outdoor advertising companies sold over $500,000 worth of 
billboard space to campaign committees. Use of direct-mail publicity can 
become costly. Tlie postage cost alone on a first-class mailing to 100,000 
voters would be $3,000. Printing, addressing, and otlier costs would 
doubtless be double or triple the postage cost. Lithographs, photograpl'is, 
and campaign novelties add to publicity costs. In 1940 the Republican Na¬ 
tional committee spent $48,000 for Willkie buttons. 

Overhead expenses include a variety of miscellaneous costs. The staff 
of the party committee, maintained year in and year out, must be aug¬ 
mented at campaign time. Nonparty committees recruit staffs for the dura¬ 
tion of the campaign. The costs of special trains for the presidential can¬ 
didate, of chartered planes, and of travel for field workers and for speak¬ 
ers must be covered. Postage, rental of quarters, equipment, telephone, 
telegraph, and express add to the overhead. Seemingly inconsequential 
items can account for large sums. A campaign year postage outlay of a 
quarter of a million dollars by a national committee is not uncommon. 

Election-day expenses are heavy for city and county organizations. The 
polls must be manned with w^atchers; runners are needed to bring out the 

" In 1944 practically all expenditures for newspaper advertising by the Democratic 
national committee went to newspapers of racial groups. The major portion went to 
the Negro press.—C. W. Smith, Jr., “Campaign Communications Media,” Tke Annals, 
259 (Sept., 1948), pp. 90-97. 
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voters; men and u omen must be stationed near the polling places to dis¬ 
tribute literature and sample ballots; automobiles must be on call to 
transport voters to the polls. Lavish expenditures for election-day work at 
times closely approach bribery; the worker traditionally has been ex¬ 
pected to vote right and to induce his family, friends, and relatives to do 
the same. 1 he level of election-day outlays differs widely from place to 
place. In some communities the party committee may need $ioo or more 
per precinct ff)r primary or election day. In others this sort of expense may 
be ncgligil)Ie. In some types of precincts volunteer workers may readily 
be enlisted for the chores of election day; in others, greater reliance is 
placed on paid workers. 

The financial transactions of many party and campaign committees in¬ 
clude sums that the committee itself does not spend directly but disburses 
to other committees. 'These payments from committee to committee 
usually serve the purpose of transferring money to those points where 
the need is presumably greatest. State and local committees often make 
payments to the national committee. A national level committee will 
make su[)vcntions to state committees, to .senatorial committees, or to 
1 louse candidates. Labor committees u.sually collect funds and make tran.s- 
fers to party and campaign committees. Some committee.s, particularly on 
the Repul)lican side, exist primarily to collect funds and then parcel out 
the proceeds among operating committee.s. 

Trends in costs, ['yen though the data on party finance are too thin to 
show trends accurately it seems plain enough that over the past half 
century the problems of financing political activity have changed in na¬ 
ture. The rapid grow th of the electorate, not only in the nation as a 
whole bur within .states, congressional di.stricts, and other campaigning 
units, has increased total costs. Beyond this increase in the absolute size of 
expenditures, the changes of recent decades in style of campaigning prob¬ 
ably increase the per capita cash outlay necessary to get the message of 
the caiulidate to the voter. 

I he most striking change in the mode of campaigning is the increased 
reliance on the media of communication. In an earlier day speeches by 
presidential candidates and aspirants for lesser office as well were more 
noteworthy events than they now seem to be. \"oter.s as.sembled from 
miles around to listen to the interminable oratory of their political idols. 
Now allays the campaign treasurer still has to finance the travels of his 
candidate over the country, but he must also raise the money to put the 
show on the T\" and radio networks.'- Probably the communications 

'* Rich.iril I,. Ncuherger i]uotcs the reminiscence of a former governor of Oregon: 
"I was elcctcil with $3,000. All the money c.nne from my own bank account and that 
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revolution has had less of an impact on congressional campaigning than on 
the budget of presidential campaign committees. The same probably ap¬ 
plies to many campaigns in smaller electoral units. A mayoral candidate 
in a great city may find TV^ an efficient way to speak ro the voters but 
the candidate for a state legislative post from a district within the same 
city would ordinarily get more for his money by spending it in other 
ways. 

Other changes have also created new needs even if they do not in¬ 
variably create readily identifiable new items in the campaign budget. The 
long-run decline of the avowedly partisan press has deprived campaigners 
of that assured channel to the electorate; to achieve an equivalent impact 
on the voter other species of propaganda need to be used. 

Changes in party organization itself have created new problems of cam¬ 
paign finance. The odds are that over a half century the party organiza¬ 
tions have declined in vitality. In place after place, the coverage of the 
city with precinct executives, often supported by the public payroll, has 
become quite incomplete. Although the character of the standing party 
organizations differs greatly from locality to locality, probably for the 
country as a whole its functions have come more and more to be per¬ 
formed in ways that require cash outlays.^'* Moreover, the rise of the direct 
primary has introduced an important new element of cost into politics. 
Campaigns for delegates to nominating conventions were doubtless at 
times costly, but certainly the modern primary campaign has made the 
process of nomination more expensive. 

Raising the Money 

Few unsolicited contributions arrive at party headquarters. A handful 
of devoted souls send their checks at campaign time witliout prompting. 
Many others give regularly but they must be reminded to do so. Still oth¬ 
ers must be cajoled into doing their financial duty to their party. 

In reflection about raising money to support political activity it needs 
to be kept in mind that the problem is not entirely one of party finance 
but in large measure one of financing individual candidates. In this county 
and that, one or the other of the parties may succeed in monopolizing the 

of one friend. Today $3,000 would just about buy you half an hour on a state-wide 
radio hookup. Folks once came from miles around 1 ,'y horse and buckboard to attend 
a political rally. Now they wait for you to go into their homes by radio and news¬ 
paper advertising or direct mail. That takes a lot of money.”—“It Costs Too Much 
to Run For Office,” New York Times Magazine, April ii, 1948. 

“The testimony also seems to be that the election-day expenditures that approach 
bribery, i. e., the hiring of “workers” who were expected to deliver their vote and a 
few others, has declined. Full employn^ent and inflation reduce the persuasive power 
of a ten-dollar bill. 
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collection of funds; tlic party committee conducts a party campaign and 
doles out funds as it wishes for the separable costs of individual candidates. 
In substantial degree, however, American politics is atomized and each 
candidate must in some way or another cover his own campaign expenses. 
I'he problem of the individual candidate is perhaps most marked in cam¬ 
paigns for nomination; there funds must be raised not to support the party 
bur I'lmcr Snoilgrass in particular. The ability to raise the money to 
finance a primary campaign thus may become an absolute requisite for a 
serious fight for a contested nomination. At the general election appeals 
for funds may be made in the name of the party and that appeal has 
some effect. V et so individualized is American politics that in most states 
each candiilate for an important office usually operates a substantial cam¬ 
paign effort independently of that of the party organization. 

Partisan contrasts in sources. Given the variety of candidates for whom 
committees and managers raise funds, many kinds of sources are tapped 
for contril)urions. d'his candidate for the Senate may be able to draw 
on labor funds; that candidate may have a special appeal to oil men. 
Another may have a following among merchants. One candidate for 
governor may draw heavy financial support from the liquor interests. One 
caiulidarc for the I louse may have banking support; another may have had 
a wealtlw father. Commonlv a candidate relics upon many sources. The 
clement of personal friendship may be of great importance in the raising 
of money for a candidate, especially in primary campaigns. 

Little or no systematic information is to be had about the sources of 
contributions to most campaigns. Considerable analysis has been made of 
the sources of contributions to national committees. The findings, in es¬ 
sence, seem to be that each party draws heavily on those elements of so- 
cict\' traditionally associated with it. Although party spokesmen, both 
Democratic and Republican, love to discourse upon the universality of the 
appeal of tlicir party, the hard financial fact seems to be that the money 
comes in the main from those whose interests are thought to be tied to the 
parry’s cause. Probably the same general rule holds for contributors to the 
funds of candidates for House and Senate and for other offices, although 
the data have not been put together to demonstrate it. All this is not to 
aver that donors make gifts uniformly with the expectation of a specific 
quid pro quo; it is rather that in presidential politics some groups find 
one parry's general position congenial and others move in the opposite 
direction. 

Differences in the sources to which the parties have access appear in 
a dramatic form from an analysis of the contributions of officers and 
directors of the great corporations during the 1956 campaign. Gifts of 
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$500 or more known to have been made by such persons aggregated more 
than $1,900,000, of which more than $1,800,000 went to Republican cam¬ 
paigns and around $100,000 to Democrats, the latter scarcely enough to 
cover the postage bill of the national committee. Table 18.2 shows the 
approximate percentage division between Democratic and Republican 
campaigns of the yield of contributions of $500 or over bv' officers and 
directors of various types of business enterprises. 

Table 18.2 


Division between Republican and Democratic Campaigns of Yield of Reported 
Contributions of $500 or More in 1956 from Officers and Directors of 
Types of Business F 2 nterpriscs “ 


Type of Enterprise 

Republican 

Democratic 

225 largest corporations 

94.6% 

5 - 4 % 

29 largest oil companies 

95-9 

4.1 

10 leading radio and TV stations 

974 

2.6 

17 certified airlines 

80.7 

19.3 b 

37 advertising agencies 

100.0 

0.0 

47 underwriters of bonds 

99.2 

0.8 


• Derived from Gore Committee, Report. 

" Most of the deviation of the airline category from the general pattern was ac¬ 
counted for by Democratic contributions by R. J. Reynolds, a director of Delta Air¬ 
lines. Air transport is one of Mr. Rc\ nolds’ lesser business interests. 

Democratic fund raisers make little headway among the industrial elite 
as represented by the officers of the great corporations, but this should 
not be taken to mean that they receive no financial support from business. 
Their generous givers simply tend to be different from those whose finan¬ 
cial affections lean Republican. These contrasts are brought out by the 
data of Table 18.3, which indicates the proportion of the yield of gifts 
of over $1,000 for each party derived from broad types of contributors. 
In 1940 and 1944 a far larger proportion of the Republican collections in 
sums of $ 1,000 or more came from bankers, brokers, manufacturers, utility 
men. Democrats obtained a larger proportion of their funds from a varied 
array including brewers, distillers, contractors, merchants, officeholders, 
and men connected with the building materials industry. The metropolitan 
wing of the Democratic party has long had its affiliations with the liquor 
business. Any party in power becomes attractive to contractors and it is, 
of course, in a position superior to that of the outs in the solicitation of 
officeholders. The table shows, too, the sharp relative decline in Demo¬ 
cratic reliance on bankers, brokers, manufacturers, and the like after 1932. 
Contributions by persons in these categories to the Democratic cause 
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dropped abruptly between 1932 and 1936 as the New Deal drew more 
clearly tlie lines of political battle. 

Table 18.3 

Percentages of Total Contributions from Gifts of $1,000 or More to Demo¬ 
cratic and Republican Presidential Campaigns from Persons Identified 
with Various L'conomic Pursuits, 1932, 1940, and 1944 

1932“ 1940'^ 1944‘• 

Source D R DR DR 

Rankers, brokers, manufacturers, oil, 

mining, utilities, real estate, insurance 45.2 60.6 21.i 57.0 24.3 59.4 

Rrewers, distillers, soft drinks, con¬ 
tractors, builders, building materials, 
publishers, radio, advertising, amuse¬ 
ments, professions, officeholders, 

merchants 21.7 ii.o 46.8 9.2 46.2 15.6 

Others and unidentifiable 33.1 28.4 32.1 33.8 29.5 25.0 

* DiTiwd from data presented by Louise Ovcrackcr, “Campaign Funds in a Depres¬ 
sion Year,’’ American l*oIitical Science Review, 27 (1933), p. 776. The percentages are 
based on gifts to tlie national committees, 

•’l)eii\ed from data presented by Overackcr, “Campaign Finance in the Presidential 
I'leetion of 1940,’’ American Political Science Review, 35 (1941), p. 723. In this tabic 
the gifts from organized labor included in the original tabulation were omitted to 
obtain comparability with the 19^2 and 1944 figures. The figures for 1940 are based 
on contributions to the national committees, 

‘ Derixed from ilata presented by Oxerackcr, “Presidential Campaign Funds, 1944,” 
American roittical Science Rc'eiew, 39 (1945), p. 916. These figures include gifts of 
$1,000 or more to the national committees and to certain related organizations as well. 

(amrriburion.s from labor groups go to .support Democratic campaign 
efforts in about the same degree that funds from corporation officials go 
to the Republicans. Seventeen national labor organi/ation.s reported politi¬ 
cal evpenditure.s of $2,156,000 from January i to November 30, 1956. Of 
this sum, $540,000 as spent directly, chiefly for publicity, and the re¬ 
mainder w ent as contributit)ns to national, state, and local campaign com¬ 
mittees, chiefly Democratic. A Senate committee obtained reports from 
171 state and local labor organizations who.se expenditures from Septem¬ 
ber I to November 30, 1956 amounted to $830,000. About one-half of this 
sum was spent directly while the remainder was transferred to other cam¬ 
paign committees most of which were Democratic.^^ 

R/g cniii little fivers. Both Democrats and Republicans rely upon large gifts 
for the bulk of their campaign funds. In 1952, according to Professor 
“ Gore CYuuniittcc, Report, pp. 45-48. 
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Heard’s analysis, gifts of over $500 comprised 68 per c ent of the receipts 
of 18 national-level Republican committees and 63 per cent of the funds 
of 15 national-level Democratic committees.^"' In 1936, 1,945 contributors 
of over $1,000 furnished almost half the total receipts uf the major-partv 
national committees. Probably state and local campaign committees de¬ 
pend to a lesser degree on large gifts, although instances octiir in which a 
handful of donors provide most of the substantial sum required to run for 
the Senate or for a governorship. 

Scraps of evidence suggest that dependence of national campaigns on 
an extremely few extremely large contributions is not so marked as it 
once was. Thus, in 1918 Will Hays needed $300,000 to get the Republican 
congressional campaign under way. He went to New York to have a w ord 
with William Boyce Thompson who, Hays says, responded without hesi¬ 
tation: “Tell Senator Smoot you have the money. I will underwrite the 
$300,000. I will get two or three others, but I will be responsible for the 
whole.” The Democratic national committee ended its 1904 campaign 
with a deficit of $900,000, and, it is said, Thomas Fortune Rvan and Au¬ 
gust Belmont picked up the tab.^'^ 

Reliance on a few fat cats may be less than it once was, but trustworthy 
information on the numbers of persons who contribute and the si/e of 
their donations is lacking. Certainly an extremely small proportion of the 
voters contribute. The Survey Research Center in 1952 asked a national 
sample of voters living in households: “Did you give any money or buy 
tickets or anytliing to help the campaign for one of the parties or candi¬ 
dates?” Four per cent of the respondents said that they had done so: 6 
per cent of the Eisenhower voters, 4 per cent of the Stev enson voters, 
and a smaller percentage of the nonvoters.^® Projection of these ratios to 
the entire electorate indicates that in 1952 about 3,000,000 people made 
some sort of contribution. The same question produced in 1956 a some¬ 
what higher percentage of contributors.^® 

Money and Politics, p. 13. 

Memoirs of Will H. Hays (Garden City: Doublcday, 1955), p. 127. 

"The story goes that Urey Woodson, secretary of the Democratic national com¬ 
mittee, told his callers, Ryan and Fortune, the size of the deficit. “ ‘That’s very rea¬ 
sonable,’ said Ryan. . . . Then he turned to Belmont. ‘Gussie,’ he suggested casually, 
‘you send your check for $450,000 and I’ll send mine for $450,000. We’ll pay these bills 
and let Mr. Woodson and the boys go home.’ ” Belmont protested that he already had 
$200,000 in the campaign. “ ‘Yes, Gussie,’ Ryan replied quietly. ‘I know that. But 
remember—Parker was your candidate.’ Gussie paid, and so did Ryan.”—Joseph F. 
Guffey, Seventy Years on the Red-Fire Wagon (1952), pp. 30-31. 

“Angus Campbell and others, The Voter Decides (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1954), 
p. 30. 

“The percentages of respondents in occupational groups who claimed to have given 
money or bought tickets in 1956 were: professional, 19; business and managerial, 18; 
white collar, 7; skilled, 8; unskilled, 7; farm operator, 6; retired, 6; housewife, 6. 
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The evidence clearly supports the conclusion that national-level com¬ 
mittees obtain most of their money from contributors of large sums, that 
is, if one regards $500 as a large sum. The evidence on the sizes of con¬ 
tributions to other sorts of campaign committees is much less satisfactory. 
Professor Heard estimated that in 1952 some 20,000 persons contributed 
at least $500 to one type of campaign committee or another. The Gore 
committee staff assembled a list of slightly more than three hundred indi- 
viiluals, married couples, and firms making political contributions of 
or more during 1956: $2,894,000, to various Republican commit¬ 
tees; $Hrto,{j(jo, to Democratic committees. The data available to the com¬ 
mittee did not include the records of many campaign agencies active 
during the year in state and local campaigns and was doubtless incomplete 
for committees concerned witli presidential and congressional candidates. 

Who rlie little givers are and how much they give are unknown. A size¬ 
able group consists of candidates themselves. 'Pens of thousands of candi¬ 
dates for town, city, and county offices pay their own campaign expenses, 
wliich are nominal or amount to only a few hundred dollars. And a candi¬ 
date may from time to time move into the ranks of the big givers as he 
finances his own campaign. A larger number of little givers is accounted 
for bv those public emplovees who make more or less voluntary gifts. 
I'hev too, in some juristlictions, may be regarded as candidates: if their 
side loses rhe\' may be replaced. 

Another numerous group of little givers, perhaps the largest, consists 
of trade unionists who are tapped for a dollar or more by the political 
eilucation committees of their unions. Trade unions may use union funds 
accumulated from dues in .some jurisdictions and in some campaigns. The 
extent to w hicli unions engage in this practice makes their members con¬ 
tributors to political activities. The more conspicuous union political ac¬ 
tivities are carried on by special political action committees with funds that 
must be solicited especially for this purpose from individual unionists. 
L’nion officials do not them.selvcs know how many individuals contribute. 
An estimate of 1,500,000 in a presidential election year would probably be 
high. 

On the face of it, tlie party dinner would seem to be a way of enlarging 
the base of contributors. The Democratic national committee in the 1930’s 
began systematic use of Jackson Day dinners to raise funds. The Repub¬ 
licans soon took up the $ioo-a-platc dinner; they made a most spectacular 
application of tlie tcchnii|uc in 1956 when they raised $4,000,000 in one 
evening by ilinncrs over the country which were linked by closed-circuit 
television to hear the President speak. Although dinners may bring in a 

.\iuoiig income grt)ups, the proportions ranged from i per cent for the under $1,000 
group to 33 per cent for the $10,000 and over group. 
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fringe of new contributors, the chances are that in the main the same peo¬ 
ple who contribute directly buy the tickets. Ordinarily the parry s fimd- 
raising machinery manages the dinners and pvrshes the sair of tieVets. Not 
mtky tnca iiij utiaanounced tn W5 

a-plate dinner incidentally has some happy features. The contributor may 
remain anonymous, at times advantageous botli to the part\ and to tlic 
contributor. Probably a good many tickets also appear in oisc guise or 
another as items on corporate expense accounts. 

Although tltc polls indicate that millions of persons would donate $5 to 
their party if they were solicited,’® the hard fact is tliar the American 
parties do not have an organization that can be turned to large-scale 
canvassing for funds. Few county or city organizations could man a 
community-wide fund-raising drive; to the extent that they could, tlicy 
would be reluctant to collect funds for the state committees. Few state 
committees can enlist county and city organizations in a collecting drive; 
when they can do so, the state committees would prefer not to share tlie 
proceeds with the national committee. And few state committees will re¬ 
spond with enthusiasm to national leadership in the organization of a drive 
for small contributions. All these problems and more were encountered 
by Beardsley Ruml when he set out to collect a million $5 contributions 
for the Democratic campaign in 1952. Many state organizations would 
have nothing to do with the campaign. Others insisted on keeping all the 
proceeds from the sale of the certificates. Others left such work as was 
done to volunteers and the professionals then complained that the volun¬ 
teers were tapping their regular contributors. An estimate of the total 
yield of the drive was $600,000.^’ Large sums could be collected in drib¬ 
lets, but it would require an almost revolutionary reformation of party 
organization to do so. 

Organization for fund raising. The types of organizations for raising funds 
are almost as numerous as are campaigns. The candidate himself may have 
to touch his friends and acquaintances for cash. In another instance a 
single individual may be given the job of raising money. Often, however, 
the larger campaign units create specialized units to solicit contributions 
a finance committee or division. Party finance committees follow a pattern 
of operation characteristic of the financing of nongovernmental collective 

“The Gallup poll in September, 1956 asked the question: “If you were asked, would 
you contribute $5 to the campaign fund of the political party you prefer? 1 he re¬ 
sponses were; 35 per cent, yes; 50 per cent, no; 15 per cent, don t know. On this basis, 
door-to-door canvassing could yield around 17,000,000 $5 contributions. 

See John Van Doren, Big Monei in Little Sums (Chapel Hill: Institute for Re¬ 
search in Social Science, 1956). 
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endeavor ranging from the support of the county fair to the endowment 
of colleges. 'I'hat is, a committee of men of prestige in the group con¬ 
cerned turns a modicum of heat on those able to contribute, hor conven¬ 
ience in solicitation, if for no other reason, men of means find themselves 
the least neglected target of the fund-raising committee. 

d he Republican party has developed a far more effective money raising 
apparatus tlian have the Democrats. In most of the states and in some sub¬ 
divisions of states a Republican finance committee collects funds which 
are in turn allocated to the national committee, to the state committee, and 
to other campaign committees according to their relative need. This mode 
of operation reduces, although it has bv no means entirely eliminated, the 
multiple solicitation of the same individual for contributions to different 
party committees. The finance committees usually include in their mem¬ 
bership business leaders and others nor professionally active in politics. In 
some instances the volunteer members of the committee operate with the 
advice of experts in the conduct of fund-raising drives. These specialists 
have developed methods for the conduct and management of philan¬ 
thropic fund raising through volunteer solicitation and those methods may 
be transferred to party financing.-- 

A finance committee with the proper membership can be most per¬ 
suasive with prospective contributors. In 1956, for example, John Hay 
Whitney servetl as chairman of the United Republican Finance Commit¬ 
tee of New ^’ork', which had jurisdiction over New^ York City and en¬ 
virons, “W'e try to make all our solicitations personal,” Mr. Whitney said. 

I hev tried to sec to it, he said, that “our fund raisers get out and visit, 
ami talk, ami meet tlic people w ho contribute.” -•* A committee chaired by 
-Mr. Whitney, a man of more than moderate standing among men of 
means, could raise money lor almost any cause. In 1952 the chairman of 
the New ^'ork committee was W'inthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
boaiil of the (]hasc National Bank. In that year the committee raised 
$2,?S^,ooo. Committees composed of such persons have ready access to 
people w ith money to gi\'c. And people with money to give may hesitate 
not to give to such committees. In fact, many of the members of such 
committees and their prospects spend a good many of their days each year 
solicitittg each other for one worthy cause or another. 

Democratic fund-raising efforts are more erratic, less systematic, and 
less effective. This comes about in part from the fact that the Republican 
paity has a larger ami perhaps more homogeneous folloxving of solvent 
prospects available for solicitation. .More fundamentally, however, there 

I ho most aorivc of rhesc spcci.ilists in Republican finance is Carlton G. Ketchum, 
of Ihusburgh. Soo his tosiinuiny in Gore ('onuuittce, Hearnifrs, Pt. 2, pp. 445-454. 

■'Soo Mr. Whitney's tostinumy. Gore Comiuittcc, Hearings, Pt, 1 , pp. 38-44. 
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is a higher degree of organizational disunity within the Democratic part\% 
a factor which in turn may derive from the diverse social composition of 
the party. Nevertheless the Democrats have made no imi.icssivc attempt 
to apply ti'C more systematic methods employed to some extent by tlic 
Republicans.^'^ 

Indirect contributions from the public treasury. Private coiitrilmtors pro¬ 
vide the bulk of political funds, but the government itself, in one wav or 
another, finances a not inconsiderable share of campaign activity. I'his 
source of support naturally is available only to the incumbent official 
or party except in Oregon and North Dakota which states publish pam¬ 
phlets made up of information about the candidates furnished by them. 

Sitting Senators and Representatives enjoy perquisites tliat can be 
turned to use in campaigns. Their official staffs usually labor diligently 
in their campaigns for re-election. One of the more innocent aids available 
to an incumbent is the use of the congressional frank for the distribution 
of campaign literature. A Congressman may extend his remarks in tlie 
Congressional Record; that is, he may have printed in the Record remarks 
never delivered orally, obtain copies at cost from the Government Print¬ 
ing Office, and frank them to his constituents w ithout postal cost. In some 
instances the use of the congressional frank on campaign literature is 
simply a means by which a party committee, by agreement with a Con¬ 
gressman, transfers to the government the postage cost on huge quantities 
of campaign literature. In other instances the frank is used in a purely 
individual campaign endeavor by a member of Congress. The Honorable 
Joachim O. Fernandez of Louisiana, for example, early in 1940 extended 
his remarks under the heading, “I Am a Candidate for Re-election.” 

The greatest contribution of the public treasury to party finance is 
made through the public employment of persons who devote part of their 
time to the work of the party organization. Although it doubtless runs 
into millions of dollars annually, the contribution of federal, state, and 
local governments to the maintenance of party organizations through the 
patronage system cannot readily be estimated. It is expected, of course, 
that Presidents, governors, Congressmen, and legislators shall defend and 
advocate policies before the electorate, but the electioneering activities 
of the lower-ranking administrative employees are on a different plane. Of 
the latter employees, some devote a large proportion of their time to 
precinct work; others may spend only a few days immediately prior to 

®^See the comment by Heard, Money and Politics, pp. 22-25. 

’^Congressional Record (daily ed.), March 11, 1940. It has been proposed that 
“outs” running for Congress be given the benefit of the frank to offset the advantage 
enjoyed by sitting members. 
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the election. Some arc competent and able public employees; others are on 
the public payroll only because they have special skills in the management 
of the electorate. 

rhe returns from the assessment of public employees for party purposes 
may be regarded as an indirect contribution by government itself. The 
collection of funds from administrative employees of government is a 
practice almost as old as the Republic. Its present extent cannot be ac¬ 
curately known. At the federal level, the outright assessment of classified 
civil ser\'icc employees has apparently become negligible. Incidents occur 
sporadically, but they arc made to appear as “voluntary contributions,” a 
response to legislation prohibiting assessments. Among states and cities 
assessment seems to occur mr)rc frequently than in the federal service, 
(iiven the si/e of modern government payrolls, systematic collections can 
vield substantial sums. Assessments of 3 per cent of the annual salaries of 
Jersey (jty employees l)y the I laguc organization were said to have 
netted 1174,000 in 1948 and $167,000 in 1949.“^ Somewhat akin to assess¬ 
ment is the collection by party' committees of more or less customary 
amounts from nominees on the ticket to help cover the general costs of 
the campaign. In fact, party organizations frequently nominate persons 
who are al)le to contribute liberally to the party war chest.^^ 

Public funds are more or less indirectly channeled into camp.iigns by 
such means as have been mentioned. Incumbent officials and parties have 
at their command the apparatus of government and can often put official 
action into a form or time action for immediate campaign advantage. The 
incumbent always has the advantage, or the disadvantage, of his record, 
but some actions seem to l)e made with an eye to the campaign immedi- 
atelv ahcatl. l ax reductions seldom occur save in election years.^* 

I’riv.iU' cniploycrs oeeasionally “assess” their employees for political contributions. 
In peiMiiis 111 rlie Foiil .Motor orijani/..ition raised funds from Ford dealers, al- 
tli«>ii^h it w.is insisted that no “pressure” w.is involved. The same practice occurred 
in (Icneral .Motors. In i«;56 an oflicial of J. Walter Thompson Company, an advertis¬ 
ing .igeney, circulari/ed the top cmploNees of the company and suggested that a 
Kepuhlicaii contrihution was in ortler: “What would happen to the growth of our 
own etmip.iny if we faced an extended period of business uncertainty?” Now and 
then inst.tiices ctmie to light of per.sua.sive solicitation of corporate personnel at the 
.id sujiervisory lesels; how' widespread the practice is cannot be said. 

Fxpeiulitures by candidates, incidentally, are not deductible as a cost of doing 
business in tlie computation of federal inctmic taxes.—McDonald v. Commissioner of 
Internal Re\enue, 6^ S. ( 3 t. 96 (1944). A .Minnesota statute of 1955 permits candidates 
to charge specified sums as business c.xpcnditures under the income tax law of that 
state. 

•' In 19;: and lUsA Senator John J. Williams, of Delaware, charged that rulings by 
the Caiiiiniissioner of Internal Revenue with respect to unpaid loans to the New York 
State Deniocraiic C.'oiiiniittcc constituted “an indirect way of financing the Demo- 
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The nether side of party finance. Campaign finance has its seamy aspects, 
which create special problems for fund raisers. Finance conmiittccs ha\^e 
to w'ork to get most contributions but they need also to fend off some 
persons eager to give money. Entrepreneurs engaged in ecunomic pursuits 
on the shady side of the law, as well as others on the edge of trouble with 
the prosecutor, may approach headquarters hopefully with bai;s of green¬ 
backs. James W. Gerard, treasurer of the national Demoemtic fmanec 
committee for many years, recorded that he had often declined Vatg^e 
“contributions because of their suspicious source.” A contribution from 
“a notorious gambler or bootlegger” might, he said, “seriously embarrass 
the party.” R. Douglas Stuart, 1952 Republican treasurer, said: “We 
guard against unwelcome contributions by requiring that every eontrii)u- 
tion carry the name of the donor. . . . Where contributions "are in cash 
we require that the contributor be identified.” A contribution from a 
more or less legitimate source may be declined because tlie candidate 
wishes to be under no obligation to the donor.'** Another class of donor 
whose motives may well be suspect are those persons w ho rusli to ^'^)hm- 
tecr to help pay off the deficit of the winning candidate. National com¬ 
mittees regularly receive unsolicited contributions after their candidate 
wins. The flow is especially heavy if the outcome was unexpected. In 
1948, for example, an inexplicable delay in the mails brought to Demo¬ 
cratic campaign of 1948 out of the Federal Treasury.” The committee f>ffcrcd to 
settle its debts at lo cents on the dollar and the 90 per cent loss was held to be a 
nonbusincss bad debt that could be offset against capital gains in fixing income tax 
liability. For Senator Williams’ charges and the relevant tax rulings, sec Coiiffressioihil 
Record (daily cd.), June 14, 1956, pp. 9357-62. At least two of the lenders whose 
loans turned sour—Marshall Field and David S. Schulte—did not take advantage of 
the 'I'rcasury ruling.— New York Times and New York Herald Tribune, April 30. 
1952. 

-’"Afy First Eighty-Three Years in America (Garden City: Doubleday, 1951), p. 

325- . 

Stories circulate of campaign treasurers who tell bearers of suspect money to bring 
it back in the name of a respectable donor, a practice that may account for inclusion 
in the lists of contributors the names of persons who never in their life had as much 
ready cash as they are credited with having given to the party cause. Stories also 
abound of campaign treasurers who put dubious money in the safe and returned it 
after the campaign, a gambit that at least denies the cash to the ojiposition and avoids 
antagonizing the giver. Another type of practice appeared from the 1953 testimony 
of the New Jersey Republican state chairman. He explained that the custom was to 
report only those contributions in the form of checks; cash was never reported. 

A. W. Dunn says that in 1904 the Republicans rejected only one corporation 
check, one for $100,000 from the tobacco trust. Antitrust proceedings were to be 
initiated against it, and the Administration wanted to avoid “any entanglements 
through a contribution from that source.”— From Harrison to Harding (New York: 
Putnam’s, 1922), p. 401. 
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cratic national headquarters in the days after the election a gentle rain of 
checks dated several days before Truman’s unexpected triumph. 

One broad type of contribution may result from virtual extortion. From 
time to time vulnerable persons may contribute under the threat of dam- 
aging government action. This kind of collection procedure is most likely 
to occur in corrupt, bossed communities. Thus, a newspaper comment on 
advertising in the program of an athletic event sponsored by a Chicago 
ward club lUJted that most of the buyers of space were neighborhood 
saloons. A saloonkeeper ncvxr knows when he is violating the law but 
they do know, it was said, “that violations by those who arc not right- 
minded means license revocation.” Contributions may also be exacted 
from contractors and other suppliers of goods and services to public 
agencies. Often such persons make contributions at their own initiative 
since they nia\' believe that they would make themselves quite conspicu¬ 
ous bv failing to do so.'*’‘ 

Regulation of Party Vinance 

The finances of American parry committees, candidates, and campaign 
managers are regulated by state and federal law. Legislation purports to 
recjiiirc puhlicifN' of campaign finance, to limit the amounts spent, to pro¬ 
hibit certain types of contributions to campaigns, and to limit the size of 
contributions. In general, the laws do not in fact limit expenditures, sub¬ 
stantially affect the si/e of contributions, or assure full publicity. The 
sratutor\' ambivalence reflects a legislative deference to the popular opin¬ 
ion that tlie power of money ought to be restricted and a simultaneous 
recognition of tlic liard fact that rigid limitations probably would be unen- 
forcible. Nevertheless loopholes in finance statutes arc not explicable solely 
in terms of legislative In pocrisv. I he organization of campaign activity 
presents almost insurmountable technical obstacles to the control of fi¬ 
nance. In a federal politics of simultaneous but related campaigns any 

Daily Nvu's, December 5, 19^5. In 1936 the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee is s.mf to li.ne iietreU at Ic.ist S^so.ooo from its Book of the Democratic Con- 
wniion oj I tie rc\emie came pnncip.illy from the sale of advertising. The Hatch 

Act .miemlments of 1940 m.ikc it unl.»\vful for any person or corporatit)n “to pur¬ 
chase or buy any goods, commodities, advertising, or articles of any kind or descrip¬ 
tion where the proceeds” directly or indircctlv inure to the benefit of candidates 
f»)r .my federal electi\e office. 

"I'uiul solicitors can e\ert leverage over b.inks with deposits of public funds. A 
candidate for state treasurer in Illinois, for c\.imple, approached a bank with large 
deposits »)f public funds but was told he diil not have “a Chinaman’s chance” to win. 
Ihc impn>l>.»\)lc winner won. He withdrew Sio,ooo,ooo in state funds from the bank, 
but he testified that he “tried to be e.isy t'ith them.” He gave 30 days notice and 
startcil \\ ithdrawals at the rate of §500,000 a month and then went up to $1,000,000 
a month .—Congressiomil Record (daily cd.), March 14, 1957, pp. 3301-3302. 
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attempt to limit expenditures is almost inevitably doomed to failure. Wlien 
the candidate for the Senate, say, approaches his expenditure limit, outlays 
in the name of the candidate for governor—or for siieriff -ninv^ help the 
cause just as well as expenditures in his name. Yet, as will be show n, the 
laws regulating campaign finance have had some effects—many of them 
bad. 

Requirement of publicity. A common type of party-finance regulation is 
the requirement of publicity of the amounts of contributions, the names 
of contributors, and the nature of expenditures. Vhe undc\ lying assump¬ 
tion is that wrong-doing does not ffoutish in public. The legislation grew 
from the belief that secrecy of party finance facilitated purchase of gov¬ 
ernment action. In 1904 Alton Parker, the Democratic candidate, made an 
issue of the secrecy of funds by the assertion that corporations were fur¬ 
nishing funds to the Republican campaign to purcliase the favor of the 
Republican party. The Democratic campaign treasurer of 1904, Perry Bel¬ 
mont, led a movement to obtain appropriate legislation.*^ The first fruits 
of the work of Belmont and his allies were not publicity laws but laws 
prohibiting corporate contributions. By 190H, how ever, public sentiment 
moved both parties to make their financial records public and in 1910 
Congress required candidates for Congrc.ss and political committees to 
report their campaign receipts and expenditures. 

The federal law requires candidates for Senator and Representative and 
political committees to file at set intervals statements with the clerk of the 
Hou.se of Representatives. The term “political committee” includes organ¬ 
izations accepting contributions or making expenditures to influence the 
election of candidates “in two or more state.s,” or in a single state if the 
committee is a branch or subsidiary of a national organization (other than 
a state or local committee of a political party). I he reports must include 
the name and addre.ss of each person who has contributed more than $100, 
the names and addre.sses of persons to whom payments of $10 or more 
have been made, and certain other information. Mo.st states also have legis¬ 
lation requiring candidates, committee.s, and campaign managers to file 
similar statements with appropriate public officials. 

Although the reports filed under federal and .state law make public 
much information about party finance, that information is both frag¬ 
mentary and incomplete. The statutes themselves are often defective. The 
federal law, thus, does not apply to primary campaigns, an omission at¬ 
tributable to the earlier view that nominations were beyond federal pur- 
view\ Some laws require only that reports be filed after the election. The 

“Perry Belmont, An American Democrat (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950), ch. 17. 
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coverage often does not extend to all who may spend in support of a 
candidate. Some states require reports by only the candidate and exclude 
party committees. The federal law requires that a candidate for House or 
Senate report money received and expended by himself “or by any person 
with his knowledge.” This provision, coupled with the exemption of intra¬ 
state committees, assures incomplete reporting. Candidates often manage 
to have no knowledge of sums spent by others in their behalf. Expendi¬ 
tures by lobbying and “educational” organizations may fall outside the 
statutory definition of reportable expenditures. In 1944 the Committee for 
Constitutional Government spent $250,000 in the first nine months of the 
year. A volume it distributed widely began: “This book shows how the 
New Deal is taking America into national socialism.” The inference might 
have been that the committee opposed Mr. Roosevelt, but it refused to dis¬ 
close the names of its contributors. It averred that it supported no candi¬ 
date or party: “VVe support the Constitution and free enterprise.” 

In additioti to the defects in the laws, noncompliance and the form of 
the data submitted help to keep party finance out of the goldfish bowl. 
I''ailure to file is rarely followed by prosecution, although the omission of 
a report in some jurisdictions makes a candidate conspicuous. Reports may 
put some contributions in the names of dummies: some donors fear re¬ 
prisals if tliey have backed the losing candidate. Moreover, the most de¬ 
tailed information may l)e unrevealing; extensive analysis is required to get 
at the significance of the data.'*' Hurriedly prepared newspaper stories 
rarely re\e:il the inner meaning of the reported facts. Often it requires 
efbuts beyond the capabilities of a newspaperman to ascertain from the 
reports e\'cn so simple a fact as how much money has been spent in a 
campaign.-*' 

Sciiarc Report lot, 79rli Omg., ist scss., p. 10. Certain constitutional questions 
toiiceining the extent of the power of (congress to compel reports were answered in 
Ihirroiighs f. United States, 2<;o U.S. 554 (1934). 192H the Anti-Smith Democrats, 

an organi/ation led hy Rishop James Cannon, Jr., collected and c.xpcnded funds in a 
campaign against A1 Smith. In defense against an inilictmcnt charging failure to report. 
Cannon and his secretary, Burroughs, contended that Congress had no power to 
regulate presidential elections, and therefore no authority over the campaign activities 
ot inilniiluals. ('Hie Constitution protides that presidential electors of each state shall 
he appointed "in such manner as the legislature thereof may direct.’’) The Supreme 
(aunt held that (.ongress had acted within its power. The requirement of reports 
might he said to limit freedom of speech, a contention that has not been authorita- 
tuely settled. See the discussion of the point in the note, “Statutory Regulation of 
Political Campaign Funds,” lLm\ird Lazv Reviejv, 66 (1953), pp. 1259-1273. 

I he analtsc's of reports under the federal law by both congressional committees 
and pritate persons doubtless have contributed over a long period to the building of 
the- image of the Republican party as the party of wealth. 

If all funds for each campaign had to be funneled through a single official, respon- 
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tintitation of sources of funds. Contributions from certain types of 
sources have been prohibited or otherwise limited. The basic explanation 
for statutes with these purposes has been that the classes of persons af¬ 
fected have been thought to be especially attached to a crowd other than 
that which controlled the legislature, but other consitlerations ha\ c also 
been influential. Certain business interests have been thought to be es¬ 
pecially prone to the political exertion of their pecuniary power. In otlier 
instances the statutes protect those vulnerable to solicitation—for ex¬ 
ample, public employees. 

The federal government and about three-fourths of the states restiict 
corporate contributions. The federal legislation, enacted in 1907, was an 
outgrowth of the efficiency with which Mark Hanna assessed corporations 
for the support of the Republican campaign of 1896 and of tlie revelations 
by the “muckrakers” of corporate corruption of state and local politics 
around the turn of the century. The 1907 act made it unlawful for “any 
national bank, or any corporation organized by autliority of any law of 
Congress” to contribute “in connection with any election to an) political 
office,” or for “any corporation whatever to make a contribution in con¬ 
nection with any election at which presidential and vice presidential 
electors or a Senator or Representative ... arc to be voted for.” 'I'hc 
more inclusive limitation on national banks arose from the fact tl\at Con¬ 
gress had broad power over corporations chartered by itself. The nar¬ 
rower limitation on other corporations was based on the authority of 
Congress over the election of presidential electors and over the election 
of its own members. In 1947 prohibition was extended to contril)utions 
in connection with nominations for the offices tied by the earlier legisla¬ 
tion to the two classes of corporations. Another group of corporations— 
utility holding companies and their subsidiaries—was brought under fed¬ 
eral control by the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, which 
forbids companies to contribute to federal, state, or local campaigns.‘^“ 

sibility for reporting could be much more clearly fixed. A recent Florida statute re¬ 
quires that all funds go through a single campaign treasurer’s hands and be deposited 
in a bank depository. The terms of the statute made it illegal for a citizen to buy news¬ 
paper space or radio time without clearance with the candidate’s campaign treasurer. 
The statute, which has evidently brought about fairly complete publicity, was at¬ 
tacked as an unconstitutional limitation of freedom of expression but was upheld by 
the Florida Supreme Court. See E. E. Roady, “Fl<»rida’s New Campaign Expense Law 
and the 1952 Democratic Gubernatorial Primaries,” American Political Science lie^ 
view, 48 (1954), pp- 465-476. 

** The practices that the legislation sought to prevent may be deduced from the case 
of the Union Electric Company, which was in 1942 found guilty of violation of the 
act. During the ’thirties it made contributions to candidates and party committees 
in Missouri, Illinois, and Iowa. It accumulated a fund of $591,000 for these purposes by 
obtaining rebates from persons to whom it made payments and by the use of false 
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Although ciinipaign treasurers no longer accept corporation checks, 
corporations find ways and means of spending money in campaigns. Cam¬ 
paign literature may be sluiced through the corporate postage meter; the 
corjioratc printing bill may include items that have no relation to the cor¬ 
porate charter; corporate personnel may be assigned to campaign duty. 
Apart from such concealed contributions, quite open propaganda may be 
conducted to influence elections. Costly campaigns of so-called institu¬ 
tional advertising and of trade association propaganda have become the 
fashion in big business circles. What effect, if any, expenditures for these 
purposes have canrujt be known, but the outlays have evidently been, if 
not pro-Republican, at least anti-Democratic in motive.^® Moreover, the 
statutes prohibiting corporate campaign contributions do not extend to 
expenditures for lobbying or for propaganda for or against legislation. 
(Corporate influence may work through these means quite as well as 
through electoral campaigns.^*’ 

(Congress has placed limitations on trade unions analogous to those on 
corporations. In 1936 the United Mine Workers, the Amalgamated Cloth¬ 
ing VV'orkers, the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, and other labor 
organizations gave $770,000 to the Democratic campaign.^^ For the first 
time labor had become a major source of campaign funds and an agitation 

I'spcMsc’ accounts, and thus concealed the political use of its funds. See F.gan v. United 
States, i;7 I’, (2d) ^6() (194U, certiorari denied, 320 U.S. 78H. 

■'''Illustratixe is an ad\ertiseinent published in September, 1956 by the Guaranty 
I'rust (.'onipany of New \'ork under the title, “The Real ‘Cjivcaway.’” It began: 
"It is during political campaigns that the cry of ‘giveaway’ reaches its greatest intensity. 
I his is the cry raiscil by advocates of ‘public’ power whenever it is proposed to allow 
prixare enterprise to tlevelop a waterpower site. The implication is that natural re- 
MUirces rightfully belonging to all the people are being ‘given away’ to favored 
groups.” The president of Ciuarantv I rust was asked: “Is it your view’ and the view 
of the Guaranty Vrust C^>., sir, that this is nonpolitical material?” He replied: “Yes, 
sir,” and explained that neither ‘‘in the advertisement nor in the article from which it 
is taken is there any mention of any candidate or any political party.” He indicated 
tixat the comjxany had in its inct)me-ta\ accounts treated the cost of the advertisement 
.IS .in ordinary business e.xpensc. See Gore Committee, Hearings, Pt. 2, pp. 344-351. 

‘"Some discouragement to the expenditure of funds for lobbying, propaganda to 
inihience legislation, or voting is furnished by the legal provision thas such outlays 
are not ileductible as a business cost in the determination of income-tax liability. 
The determination of prcci.sely what expenditure falls within the regulatory inhibi¬ 
tion presents recondite (piestions, and the impression prevails that the Internal 
Revenue Service is nor draconian in its quest for violations. The Federal Power 
C'ommission, through its control of the accounting of its licensees, may require that 
political expenditures be charged to surplus rather than to operating expense and thus 
compel the .stockholders rather than the customers of the utility to pay the cost of 
propaganda. 

*' I.ouisc Overacker, “Labor’s Political Contributions,” Political Science Quarterly, 
54 (> 9 ^ 9 ). P- 59 - 
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began for restrictive legislation, in which Republicans were far more 
active than Democrats. 

The Smith-Connally Act of 1943 tcstrictcd union contributions for the 
duration of the Avar, and in 1947, in the Taft-Hartley Ac*r, Congress placed 
corporations and labor organizations permanently on the same fot)ting. It 
was made unlawful for 

. . . any corporation w'hatever, or any labor organization to mai.c a contribu¬ 
tion or expenditure in connection with any election at which Presidential arid 
Vice Presidential electors or a Senator or Representative in, (jr a Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to Congress arc to he voted for, or in connection w ith 
any primary election or political convention or caucus held to select candidates 
for any of the foregoing offices. 

The language of the statute is not so restrictive as it may scem.^- 1 he 
most clear-cut effect of the act is to prohibit contributions from union 
treasuries—from funds built up from union dues—to campaigns for Presi¬ 
dent, Senator, and Representative. Even that proscription may be violated 
from time to time directly or indirectly. Campaign literature can go 
through union as well as corporate mailing rooms. 

A major consequence of the statute has been the use of specially created 
political affiliates of unions; the campaign funds of these organizations 
come from contributions solicited from union members for political pur¬ 
poses rather than from dues. The peak labor political committee is COPE 
—the Committee on Political Education of the AFL-CIO. It represents 
an amalgamation of the I^abor’s League for Political Education of the 
AEL and the CIO Political Action Committee. COPE and its related units 
in the national unions, the locals, and the state federations arc not labor 
organizations as defined by the federal statute. They arc free to solicit 
funds and to make contributions and expenditures in national clcctivms. 
Yet the necessity of raising special p<)litical funds rather than using regular 
union revenues limits labor. The collection of large sums in small amounts 
is no easier for labor organizations than it is for political parties.’-’ 

While the prohibition of union contributions is unequivocal, a good 

^"For a treatment of the history and interpretation of the legislation, see Joseph 
Tanenhaus, “Organized Labor’s Political Spending: The Law and Its Consequences,” 
Journal of Politics, 16 (1954), pp. 441-471. 

^“Charges recur that union political education committees extort contributions 
from unionists. That may happen from time to time, but it is doubtful that such 
coercion is either more effective or more prevalent than the pressure that can be 
brought by a finance committee headed by the town’s leading banker on businessmen 
or by the president of a corporation on his vice-presidents, hor a discussion of prac¬ 
tices in raising funds among businessm..n, see Duncan Norton -1 ay lor, ‘ How to (ji\c 
Money to Politicians,” Fortune, May, 1956, pp. 113-117. 
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deal of logic-chopping goes into the determination of what is and is not 
permissible under the proscription of expenditures. The Supreme Court’s 
interpretation of the term has left some leeway for the expenditure of 
funds from union treasuries. It held that the statute did not apply to ex¬ 
penditures in flic publication and distribution of issues of The CIO News 
containing endorsements of candidates for Congress. Purchase of news¬ 
paper ach ertising and radio time by a small union lacking a newspaper of 
its o\\ n lias also been held to be beyond the statutory prohibition.'^^ Such 
rulings encouraged extensive use of the labor press in campaigns. 

Unions interpret the statute to permit expenditures for “educational” 
purposes from general union funds.'*"’ Such activities include the conduct 
of registration drives, the publication and distribution of the voting rec¬ 
ords of members of Congress, and general education about public affairs. 
The union contention is that expenditures for such purposes are not in 
connection with the election of any candidate and thus arc not prohibited 
by the law.*'* 

riie federal statute does not reach contributions from union treasuries 
to campaigns for state and local office. Some states prohibit such use of 
union funds, bur their laws do not affect labor committees in their solici¬ 
tation of voluntary contributions.*^ In a few .states unions have been a 
major source of Democratic fund.s, and Republicans have .sought prohibi¬ 
tory legislation, w liich is justified on the ground that union membership is 
often, in fact, compulsory and that political financing from union treas¬ 
uries amounts to compulsory le\ics against Republican unionists to sup¬ 
port Democratic candidates. In 1955 the Wi.sconsin legislature, by a strict 
party vote in both houses, enacted prohibitory legislation. In the course 

” Unirid Suites i'. (Auigrcss of Industrial Org-ini/ation, U.S. 106 (1948); United 
St.ites r. l^iiiitcis l.oeal Union Xo. :Ni, 172 F. (jd) 854 (1949). 

‘' In 19^7 litig.ition w.is in process on the coimitutionality of the prohibition of 
union expenditinv.s. I he Lniiied .\uto tt'orkens was charged with making ex¬ 
penditures to p.iy f«)r tele\ision programs supporting Democratic candidatc.s for 
.Sen.ue .iiul House. I he lower court threw our the indictment but the Supreme 
(a)urt sent the c.ise b.ick for rri.il before ruling on the constitutional questions. In a 
ilissent Justices Dougl.is and Itl.iek argued that the statute as applied was “a broadside 
ass.uilt on the Ireedom of politie.d expression gu.irantced by the first amendment.”— 
I’niteil .St.ites I’nited .\uto Workers, 77 S. Ct. 529 (1957). In the subsequent trial 
the lower e«)urt .icquitred the Lk\\\' and thereby prevented consideration by the 
Supreme (\>urt of the constitutional issues posed bv the case. 

‘■'.See the testimony of J.ick Kroll and J.imes L. McDcvitt, of COPE, in Gore 
('ommittee. Pt. I, pp. 4> 

*■ I he .M.ih.ini.i st.itute w .is held unconstitution.1l because a like prohibition had 
not been .ijijihed to enijihners’ .issoei.itions.—.\labama State Federation of Labor v. 
McAdory, iS So. tid) Sio (1944). 
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of the debate it was said that the law would cut off 40 per cent nf the 
revenues of the Democratic party in the state.^« 

Another control of the source of party revenue is the prohibition of the 
assessment of public employees. Legislation to prohibit asscssn aits is 
designed to protect government employees as well as to deny tliis source 
of revenue to those in power. The defenders—and there are defenders— 
of the practice of assessment contend that by raising funds in this fashion 
the party is able to maintain an independence of w ealthy contributors and 
vested interests. The Federal Civil Service Act of 1883 forbade the solici¬ 
tation or receipt by any officer or employee of the United States of any 
“assessment, subscription or contribution, for any political purpose what¬ 
ever” from any other federal officer or employee. Persons not employees 
of the government may solicit voluntary contributions from employees so 
long as the solicitation does not occur on government premises; occasion¬ 
ally these collections amount to assessments. Federal legislation also pro¬ 
hibits assessments of state and local employees paid wholly or in part from 
federal grants or loans, a provision that covers large numbers of state and 
local workers. Less than half the states prohibit assessments against state 
and municipal employees generally. 

Contractors, suppliers, and other persons having financial transactions 
with the government have been important donors to campaign funds. In 
corrupt situations contractors may be virtually compelled to contribute 
to the party treasury. The 1940 amendment to the Hatch Act attempted 
to prevent contributions from persons dealing with the federal govern¬ 
ment. The act prohibits contributions by contractors and the solicitation 
of contractors for contributions “during the period of negotiation for, or 
performance” of a contract with a federal agency. 

Limitation of amounts spejit. A persistent objective of tlie regulators of 
party finance has been to limit the amounts spent in campaigns. The elec¬ 
torate may be overwhelmed by extravagantly supported propaganda, or 

Public policy toward the use of union funds in politics has been a warm issue in 
Great Britain. Until 1927 unions could use dues for political purposes unless the 
ducs-paycr had “contracted-out,” that is, specified that he did not wish to pay dues 
for that purpose. The Conservative government in 1927 enacted legislation recjuiring 
that members “contract-in,” that is, agree specifically and individually to pay dues 
for political purposes. In 1946 the Labor government restored the prc-1927 rule. I'hc 
Georgia Supreme Court in 1957 adopted, in effect, the “contract-in” rule in a decision 
in which it held unenforcible mandatory union membership under the Railway Labor 
Act when the union used dues “to promote ideological and political issues and candi¬ 
dates” opposed by the worker. That interpretation may or may not prevail when 
the issue reaches the United States Supreme Court, 
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plutocratic elements may prevail—conditions scarcely compatible with 
popular government. Tlie statutes express the moral judgment of legisla¬ 
tors that excessive sums should not be spent in campaigns yet they do not 
actually restrict expenditures. If the laws in force have any effect, they 
probably cemrribute to the disorganization of the parties, help conceal the 
size and sources of campaign funds, and bring about a more immediate 
sense of indebtedness of candidates to donors. 

In the 1 latch Act of 1940 Congress laid down this rule: “No political 
committee shall receive contributions aggregating more than $3,000,000, 
or make expenditures aggregating more than $3,000,000 during any calen¬ 
dar year.” before this enactment national committees had on occasion 
spent more than $3,000,000 in presidential election years. The consequence 
of the limitation was the creation of committees, more or less independent 
of the national committee, each of which could raise and spend $3,000,000 
and keep w ithin the kuv. Citizens for I'isenhow er-Nixt)n or \"olunteers 
for Stevenson-Kefauver serve to help the parties comply with the Hatch 
Act as well as to campaign. 

A multiplicity of committees has always existed, but often independent 
committees were but fronts for the party’s national committee, 'fhe exist¬ 
ence of several national-level committees, each w ith its own funds, compli¬ 
cates the task of campaign management and tends to divide party leader¬ 
ship at the top. Moreover, the limitation on the national committee 
reduces its earlier importance as a fund-raising agency w hich disbursed 
funds to state committees and to individual House and Senate candidates, 
riiesc national subventions gave some leverage to national headquarters 
in its leadership of state committees and enabled the national headquarters 
fo do more than is now legally possible to aid its congressional candidates. 
Central collection incidentally permitted contributions to be pooled in a 
common fund from whence they (lowed to congressional candidates, a 
procedure that permitted to some degree the creation of an obligation by 
the candidate to the party rather than to the individual donor. 

by the (Corrupt Practices Act, which long antedated the Hatch Act, 
(a)ngress limited the amount to be spent by “a candidate” for the House 
or Senate in his election campaign, and thereby excluded from the restric¬ 
tion expemlitures in the primary campaign and those made by other per¬ 
sons in behalf of the candidate. I he federal limits, unless the law of the 
state sets a lower maximum, arc $10,000 for a senatorial candidate and 
$:,5t)() for a House candidate. For the larger states and districts the limits 
are variable, depending on the size of the vote cast in the last election but 
in no case may they exceed $25,000 for the Senate and $5,000 for the 
House. Expenditures for certain purposes, for example, postage, are not 
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included within the limitation. The restraining effect of the federal law 
is purely illusory. 

Most states also have laws placing limits on the size of expenditures in 
campaigns for state and local offices. Limits set in specified sums are most 
common although they are sometimes related to tlie size of tlic salary of 
the office or to the number of voters. Whatever their form, the laNvs or¬ 
dinarily fix unrealistic limits but contain loopholes commodious enough 
to permit the business of politics to proceed witliout violation of the terms 
of the statute. 

Statutes limiting the size of campaign outlays are declarator\' of right¬ 
eous indignation about huge expenditures rather than restrictive of be¬ 
havior. Yet the technical obstacles to limitation are formidable. What size 
must campaign funds be to enable candidates and party committees to 
reach the voters with the minimum essential information? Thar basic 
question has never been examined. Instead nice round figures have been 
pulled from the air and written into the law. Another major problem arises 
from the organization of campaigns themselves. Enforcement of a limita¬ 
tion can rest only on a centralization of authority for expenditure in 
the campaign. With an exception or so, no American legislative body has 
been able to bring itself to require that all campaign expenditures go 
through a treasurer or manager designated by the candidate. Such a cen¬ 
tralization of authority would provide a basis for limiting outlays only in 
those situations in which individual campaigns are conducted without 
much relation to other simultaneous races, as in the primaries of some one- 
party states. When the party committees, committees for federal, state, 
and local candidates, and other committees campaign side by side for a 
ticket of candidates whose fortunes are interrelated, restriction of the 
level of expenditure becomes almost impossible. 

Limitation of size of individual contribution. Large contributions carry 
the risk that individual campaign donors will provide so large a share of 
the costs of a campaign that the party committee or the official concerned 
will be owned by the big giver. In 1940 in the Hatch Act amendments 
Congress prohibited gifts of over $5,000 in any one year to the campaign 
of “any candidate for an elective Federal office” or to any committee cam¬ 
paigning on behalf of candidates for federal office or on behalf of a na¬ 
tional party. The law explicitly excluded state and local committees from 
the restriction. Another sort of big gift not affected by the law is a 
transfer from one committee to another. A labor committee may pool vol¬ 
untary collections of a dollar and convert them into gifts that are large 
proportions of the budgets of some campaigns. 
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The obvious route for avoidance of the limit has been followed. Persons 
wIk) wish to give over $5,000 make gifts within that limit to each of several 
committees or to the campaigns of several candidates for the House and 
Senate. Or tliey may make gifts of any size to state committees and keep 
u’itliin tlie federal law. At times several gifts from the same family, each 
w ithin the legal limitation, bring the charge that the old patriarch has 
given sums of legal size in the names of his nieces and nephews.*^® The gift 
rav probably is more effective in keeping down the size of contributions 
tliaFi is the I latch Act. 'I'hc tax is complicated but the practical effect for 
e\cej)tionally wealthy—and generous—individuals is that political contri¬ 
butions of over $3,000 to any single donee in a single year are taxable.®® 
I lie restriction on the size of gifts—combined with the restriction on 
the level of expenditures bv the national committee—probably encourages 
we.ilthv individuals to spread gifts to the campaigns of House and Senate 
candidates over the country. In the absence of the Flatch Act an alterna¬ 
tive w hich could, but not necessarily would, be followed would be a single 
large donation to the senatorial, congressional, or national committee, 
vv hich in turn could aid individual candidates. The alternative mode of 
financing shouhl create a less-intimate financial nexus between the big 
giver and the candidate. 

Limitiition of purpose of expenditure. F,xpenditures for specified purposes 
arc prohibited chiefly by state legislation. The earlier tendency in legis¬ 
lative drafting was to prohibit expenditures thought to be corrupt. Bribery 
of voters, for example, is everywhere unlawful. In various states expend¬ 
itures are prohibited for treating, for conveying voters to the polls, and 
tor election-day workers. I he more recent legislative technique has been 
to specify the objects for which money may legitimately be spent. Well 
over half of the states have legislation enumerating lawful items of expend¬ 
iture, which items vary from state to state. Whatever the form of the 
legislation, the limitations do not hamper campaigning. 

\ 1.norite p.isrinu’ of the an.ilysts of e.iiMp.iign reports is the identification of 
iminhetN ot the same t.imilv wln) eontrihiite, I hus, in 1956 the records showed that 
members ot the dii l*onr t.imilv' contrihiited $24^,000; of the Rockefeller family, 
<^i^:,ooo, (lore (Aunmittee, Report, pp. 66. Such figures do not in themselves indi- 
e.ue .uiv iiueiu to t.iUe .ul\;mt:ige ot the loopholes of the Hatch Act. About all that 
they pro\e is th.it .1 du Pont or .1 Kockcteller would be astonished if he lived through 
.1 e.imp.iigii without being solicited by a Republican finance committee. 

"for .111 .m.iUsis of the gift t.i.\, see the testimony of Justin F. Winkle, Assistant 
(]ommissioner ot Intern.il Revenue, Core Committee, Hearings, Pt. 2, pp. 352-362. 
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What the Money Buys 

The cynical view that a campaign contribution is equivalent to a bribe 
at times indubitably matches the facts. Yet the significance of nioncv in 
politics can be grasped only by a view that places party finance in the 
total context of the political process. It is probably fair enough to con¬ 
clude that men of wealth on the whole use money in politics to protect 
what they regard as their interests. Their votes are few in a regime of 
popular government and they build their political defenses by the use of 
money. Others have votes; they have money. The two are, if not in per¬ 
petual conflict, always potentially at loggerheads. 

Such statements about the concern of moneyed interests in politics may 
be generally correct. The difficulty comes in filling in tlic details, the shad¬ 
ings, the rights and wrongs. That the unbridled dominance of money 
would run counter to the tenets of a democratic order mav be indis¬ 
putable. On the other hand, a democratic regime that tvranni/xd men of 
wealth would both commit injustice and perhaps destroy its instruments 
of production. The pragmatic question about the power of money in pol¬ 
itics may come down to one of how much power and how that power is 
used. The abuse of that power may generate disharmonies among the ele¬ 
ments of the political order or produce intolerable oppression. On the 
American scene in some eras the power of wealth has seemed to be with¬ 
out check, but days of reckoning also seem sooner or later to arrive. A 
considerable body of social and regulatory legislation, enacted over the 
determined opposition of most men of wealth, serves as evidence of the 
strength of the counterpoises against wealth. Money has its pow er in pol¬ 
itics but that power has its limits. 

Certain practices and customs in campaign finance mitigate or at least 
gloss over the role of money. Not all the money, not even all the big 
money, is on the same side. Competition and conflict among those of 
wealth seep over into the party battle and the general public is sometimes 
the beneficiary. Moreover, on the national .scene the etiquette seems to be 
tliat large contributions arc made not in expectation of a specific quid pro 
quo for the individual contributor. The giver rather supports tlie party 
whose general outlook seems both most congenial to him and most likely 
to further his interests. Once the victory is won the contributor can cer¬ 
tainly expect to have access to government, to have his views heard sym- 
pathetically if not invariably heeded.”'^ The power of money may, tlius. 

Consider a statement by Senator John L. McClellan, of Arkansas: “I don’t think 
anybody that gave me a contribution ever felt he was buying my vote or anything 
like that, but he certainly felt he had an entree to me to discuss things with me 
and I was under obligation at least to give him an audience when he desired it to 
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come as much from the fear that the contributor of today may contribute 
to an opponent at the next election as from the recipient’s gratitude for 
past favors. Kven as powerful a Congressman as John Nance Garner in 
1928 had to fight opposition financed from outside his district to punish 
liim for his support of the federal estate tax, or so he charged. And, in 
1957, tlic Republican national chairman saw fit to report to the President 
that the Administration’s budget policy was slowing up income from the 
big givers. 

All this is not to deny that from time to time—how often, nobody 
knows—campaign contributions purchase specific action. A party or a 
candidate that encounters great difficulty in raising the money absolutely 
necessary to meet campaign expenses may he under an especially strong 
pressure to make concrete commitments in exchange for financial support, 
it mav he—and there are scraps of evidence t() support the view—that the 
party or candidate least dedicated to the cause of wealth tends more to 
put itself under ol)ligation to do specific favors for contributors somewhat 
l>eyond the fringe of respectability. Dog-track operators do not let their 
ideology warp their political judgment; they can do business with either 
a liberal or a conservative; their chief concern is that they deal with a 
w inner. 

No rigorous examination has been made of the bearing of the size of 
campaign fuiuls on the outcome of popular elections. A census of all races 
for all offices—congressional, state, local—would probably show that 
most, but by no means all, winners had had the longer campaign purses."'- 
r.ven so, the question would remain whether money had turned the trick. 
Winners have a habit of attracting money, ^’et it seems equalh' clear that 
in the really great elections, the presidential sweepstakes, the size of the 
campaign chest does not in itself control the outcome—although big 
donors may not I)e neglected after the election. The string of Democratic 
\ittories from i<j^6 to 194(8 was accomplished against superior Republican 
financial resources. Money is not the sole currency of politics; Roosevelt 
held counters in the game that •)urweighcd monev\ Nor can it be con¬ 
vincingly argued that superiority in campaign funds had a controlling 
influence in the l asenhower victories of 1952 and 1956, although an ample 
.supply of cash was a great convenience to the campaign managers. 

I he problem raised by the si/e of campaign funds has not been so much 
that the loitger purse would prevail hut that the less-well financed party 

lu'.ir his \ ii'w s." --L’.S. Son.uc, 84111 (^mg, ;il scss.. Special Committee to Investigate 
Political Actuities. Lobbying, and Campaign Contributions, Ht\7r///gr, pursuant to 
S. Res. :i») aiul S. Ucs. 4-' (19^7), p. io4<'i. 

•See (ieorge Lundbeig, "Campaign I'xpenditurcs and Flection Results," Social 
I'uiccs, () ti9:S), j)p. 45^-457. 
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could not get its case before the public or make an effective challcmrc. In 
presidential politics in recent campaigns this hns been cssenti. \v a pri^Icni 
of Democratic finance. The managers of the Democratic camp.iiuns of 
1948, 1952, and 1956 struggled with recurring financial crises. Hours l)c- 
fore a scheduled broadcast the money would not l)c available .") pay the 
bill—which the broadcasters prudently insist shall be paid in acH ancc. Or 
the till would not contain enough to move the candidate’s sp;,<.,ial train 
more than a couple of hundred miles up the track. Votes may outweisrh 
dollars, but a tribune of the people who aspires to be President needs 
enough money to meet the rockbottom campaign necessities. I'o some 
extent labor organizations have replaced the men of means y bo moved 
away from the Democrats in 1936, yet the party on the national level has 
chronic financial difficulties. 

For two decades after 1936, regularly after each presidential campaign, 
a congressional committee recommended revision of the federal legislation, 
and with equal regularity no action was taken. The preponderant opinion 
developed that statutory limitations of the size of campaign funds were 
futile and that perhaps the most effective regulation w ould be an insistence 
upon full publicity of campaign receipts and expenditures. While the most 
stringent efforts to ferret out and punish the grosser forms of campaign 
corruption are always in order, probably the cures of the prol)lcms of 
finance arc not regulatory. By the expenditure of energy and ingenuity in 
the raising of funds parties could broaden the base of contributors and 
thus both reduce their obligation to a few big contributors and meet the 
bills. Success in these directions would require heroic efforts, and pro¬ 
posals have been made for government aid in various forms. Direct public 
subsidy to the parties, the public provision of fixed amounts of radio and 
television time to the principal candidates, and the encouragement of 
many small contributions by provisions for small income-tax credits arc 
some of the proposals that have been made.'’** 

“A special Senate committee under the chairmanship of John L. McClellan recom¬ 
mended in 1957 a thorough revision of the statutes governing campaign finance. See 
Senate Report No. 395, 85th Cong., ist sess. (1957). Some experimentation has been 
attempted in the states. A 1955 Minnesota law permits certain deductions of political 
contributions under the state income-tax law. California lias a similar statute. In 
1957 Puerto Rico enacted legislation to grant government subsidies to the parties of 
the island. 
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'I o riiK ciccrornrc falls a crucial role in the democratic process. The 
nature of that role is fixed by the choices presented to the electorate by the 
party leaderships. Thus the electoral role in a biparty system differs rad- 
icallv from that in a multiparty order. In one instance the voters decide 
^\hich party is to govern; in the other, the election may be only a census 
of shades of opinion w ithin the electorate. 

The place of the electorate in the political system has been described in 
man\’ w aN s. Perhaps t)nly in a biparty regime can the electorate be likened 
to a jury and its vote to a verdict. Less persuasive is the frequent person- 
ilication of tlie electorate as a giant of a man who speaks at times in com¬ 
manding tones, at times in riddles. Again, the electorate is compared to 
groups of sports fans, to spectators cheering for their favorite teams. Or 
it is pictured as built of antagonistic groups battling for economic self- 
interest i)r for ideological causes. Students of electoral behavior seek to 
identif\- factors guiding the individual voter to decision; his political in¬ 
heritance, his friends, his associates, his group affiliatons, his sources of 
information among the media. All these and other w’ays of viewing the 

j66 
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electorate have their merits—and their limitations. The anthropomorphic 
erection of the great person of “the people” represents organismu: fiction. 
On the other hand, concentration of attention on rite individual voter 
pulverizes the electorate and diverts attention from its collective role in 
the process of governance. 

Another approach toward an understanding of the function of the elec¬ 
torate is to regard elections as great collective decisions. VVliat is the 
nature of the popular verdict in a presidential election? True, a thousand 
different “reasons” may explain the votes of individuals. Hut can a broad 
meaning be plausibly attributed to the results of a presidential election if 
it is examined in its total situational context and in its place in the stream 
of events? By such a view the nature of great popular decisions in presi¬ 
dential elections may possibly be divined. A rough categorization of presi¬ 
dential elections according to the dominant character of the popular de¬ 
cision may be attempted. Each election, to be suic, is- unicpic; elections 
cannot be grouped neatly into pigeonholes. Nevertheless an attempt to 
identify types of elections may suggest clues to the nature of collective 
electoral decision.^ 

^ American students are familiar with the mechanics of the election of the President. 
For others it should l)c explained that the mode of election is, in form, indirect. 'Flic 
President is chosen by an electoral college for a term of four yc.irs. 'I'o constitute 
the electoral college each state appoints, “in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a nutnber of electors equal to the whole number of Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives to whicli the State may be entitled in 0 )ngrcss.”—Constitution, Art. II. 
The electors meet in each state and vote by ballot. The votes are counted by tlte 
President of the Senate. A majority of the electoral votes is necessary for election. In 
the absence of a majority, the House of Representatives chooses from among tlte tliree 
persons with the highest number of votes. The House votes by states, each state having 
one vote.—Constitution, Amendment XII. 

In practice the state legislatures have directed that the electors be chosen at large 
by popular vote witliin each state. The candidates for electors arc nominated, througli 
various procedures, by the parties within the states. The voters of a state may have a 
choice between slates of electors nominated by the Republican and Democratic 
organizations within the state. Each slate of electors, if it wins, is bound, chiefly by 
custom, to cast its electoral votes for the presidential candidate nominated by the 
national convention of its party. Violations of the customary obligation arc most in¬ 
frequent. The Supreme Court has held that a state legislature may j)crmit state parties 
to require of their nominees for elector a pledge to vote for the party’s candidate.— 
Ray V. Blair, 343 U.S. 214 (1952). Despite his commitment by a pledge under the 
statute under which this case arose, one Alabama Democratic elector in 1956 cast 
his vote not for Stevenson but for Walter B. Jones, an Alabama judge. Sec Ruth C. 
Silva, “State Law on the Nomination, Election, and Instruction of Presidential Elec¬ 
tors,” American Political Science Review, 42 (1948), pp. 523-529; Robert G. Dixon, 
Jr., “Electoral College Procedure,” Western Political Quarterly, 3 (1950), pp. 

224. 

Proposals for a modification of the method of election of the President received ex- 
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LandfilUles: Votes of Lack of Confidence 

One category of elections appears quickly from an inspection of presi¬ 
dential elections in the quest for an understanding of electoral decision. On 
(iccasion the electorate votes a party out of power in a decisive manner; it 
expresses clearlv a lack of confidence in the crowd that has been in charge 
of alfairs. I he mandate to the incoming party may be vague, and, indeed, 
it mav be dillicult to read into the vote a bill of explicit dissatisfactions 
with the party that has been cast out of office. Vet the election clearly 
expi esses a w idespread unhappiness over past performance. To this sort of 
election the term landslide may l)c applied, although that word in common 
usage means, unhappily, any election won by a large plurality. In those 
landslides that express a lack of confidence, the party in power, in com¬ 
parison with the preceding election, loses voting strength in most counties 
of the country. Although the data arc lacking, the odds arc that the de¬ 
cline in strength also permeates most social and economic classes. 

In a landslide the might of the electorate in a democratic order appears 
in a most spectacular fashion. I he people may not be able to govern them- 

tciisixL' .iiti'iitioM l)^' C'ongrcss in the i94o\ and 1950’s. Among the agitators for change 
were soutliern politicians who heliexed that Negro and labor groups in politically 

close noiisouthern states with large numbers of electoral votes were able to compel 

presidential caiuiulates to cater to them. Other groups were moved by a desire to 
adopt jiroceilures that would make impossible the victory of a candidate with fewer 
popular votes than another as well as b\ other motives. I he principal proposals for 
ref<»rm were 

1. I«) substitute a direct popular \ote by a national constituency for the present 
s\ stem, 

2. lo re<|uire the choice of those electors corresponding in number to the state’j 

Represent,iti\ ts, Iroiii congressional districts nithcr than by general ticket at large. 

Ihe tact that the congressional distiicts, as drawn by the state legislatures, give ad- 
\ant.ige to l<e|uil)licans attracted support for this proposal from that party. 

lo leiain the |uesent alhitment of electoral xotes among the states, but to 
abolish the electors and to pro\ ide for the di\ision of the electoral votes of each state 
among the presitlential candidates in the same proportions as the state’s popular vote 
IS ili\ ided among them. 

Wirunis combin.itions of the second and third propo.sals as well as varxung formula¬ 
tions ot all three proposals ha\e been considered by Congress.—Sec Ruth C. Silva, 
“Ihe ^,(»dge-(;os^ett Resolution: ,A Critical Analysis,” American Political Science 
/\’e;/i';c, 44 doso), pp. S6-<;9, and her “Relorin of the Electoral System,” Review of 
Politics, 14 (lod), pp. v;4 4«>7- ^'cc also Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., “Congress Faces 
I lec toial Reform.” National Review, .March 7, 1956. Extensive analyses of the pro- 
pos.ils appear in Nontination and Election of President and Vice President, being 
I learmgs before a Subcommittee of the ('ommittee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 84th 
Cong., (St sess, on S.J. Res. 5 and other resolutions (March, April, 1955). Useful also 
are the analcses appearing in speeches by Senator Paul U. Douglas in the Congressional 
Record, .M.irch 20 and 29, 1956. For a chronology of presidential elections, see E. H. 
Roseboom, A History of Presidential Elections (New- York: .Macmillan, 1957). 
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selves but they can, through an ekctoral uprising, throw the old ciowd 
out and demand a new order, without necessarily being capable of spccif\'- 
ing exactly what it shall be. An election of this type may amount, if nor 
to revolution, to its functional equivalent. 

The election of 19^2. The characteristics of the presidential election of 
1932 correspond closely to those of the model of a landslide markinsy a 
general withdrawal of popular confidence in the parr\ in power. I'he 
Great Depression brought injury not only to farmers and industrial work¬ 
ers but to employers, financiers, merchants, and all classes of people. Tiie 
Republican Administration floundered as disaster piled upon ilisastcr, and 
Mr. Hoover became the symbol of the many ills that beset many people. 
The polling of 1932 expressed unmistakably discontent against Air. 
Hoover and his party; his proportion of the two party vote ileclincil 
from 58.8 per cent in 1928 to 40.9 per cent in 193:, an exceptionally w ide 
movement of voters. 

The shift away from the Republican party betw een 1928 and 1032 oc¬ 
curred almost everywhere. An analysis by counties according to the in¬ 
crease in the Democratic percentage of the vote appears in Table 19,1. In 


Table 19.1 

Landslide Elections: Distribution of (bounties According to Perceniage Point 
Shift in Popular Vote, 1928-1932 and t94S-i952 “ 

Percentage 

Point Shift 

Per Cent of Counties 
with Democratic 
Gains, 1928-1932 

Per C^ent of (.'ounties 
with Republican 

Gains, 1948-1952 *' 

0-9 

8.4 

31-3 

10-19 

28.0 

42.0 

20-29 

36.5 

16.6 

30-39 

17.6 

4.9 

40-49 

4.6 

2.6 

50 and over 

3-9 

1.6 

Counties moving 



counter to trend ^ 

i.o 

1.0 


100.0 

100.0 


“For each election the proportions of counties rest on a sample of every tenth 
county alphabetically listed by states. 

The shift is measured by the difference in the Democratic percentage of the two- 
party vote. 

' The shift is measured by the difference between the Republican percentage of the 
three-party vote in 1948 and the Republican percentage of the total vote in 1952. 

^The widest movement counter to the trend among the counties in these cells of 
the samples was six percentage points. 
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99 per cent of the counties of the country Mr. Hoover’s proportion of 
the popular vote declined from 1928 to 1932; in over one-fourth of them 
the Republican strength dropped by more than 30 percentage points. Al¬ 
though sample surveys were not then in operation, other evidence sug¬ 
gests that declines in Republican strength occurred in all income and 
occupational groups. I'he election was not a revolt of the downtrodden; 
rather an antipathy toward the Administration and a yearning for some¬ 
thing different penetrated all social strata.- 

Other hwdslides. The 1932 election may be regarded as a prototype of 
the electoral decision that expresses a lack of confidence in the party in 
power. VVhc/i one seeks to identifv other elections that fit nicely into the 
same category, the limitations of any typology of elections become em- 
barrassinglv clear. I hc presidential election of 1952, however, in certain 
ways resembled that of 1932 and may be placed in the .same general class. 
Ahlioiigh difi'erent groups of people were animated by different motives, 
most classes of people shifted in some degree away from the Democratic 
party between 1948 and 19^2. The total effect was a clear-cut withdrawal 
of majority support from tite Democratic party. The spread of that shift 
in sentiment over the country is suggested by the data of Table 19.1. In 
99 per cent of the counties the Republican proportion of the presidential 
vote increased between 1948 and 1952. The .survey data indicate that 
the movement to the Republicans occurred also in almost all demographic 
groups. Republican gains were least marked in upper income and occu¬ 
pational grouj)s, presumably in part because by 1948 Republicans had en¬ 
listed almost tlieir maximum possible support among these categories of 
peojile. rite data of the Survey Research Center on the partisan divisions 
of income levels in 194S and 1952 appear in Table 19.2. 

rite election of 1952 may have been a vote of lack of confidence in 
the Democratic party, but the results provided no explicit policy directwes 
for the incoming Administration.'* I he electorate may make unequivocal 
judgments on past performance or between candidates but its prescrip¬ 
tions for future action arc blurred. I hc surveys indicated that the new 

'Set- Roy \. Peel md 1 '. C. Donnelly, The Campaign (New York: Farrar & 
Rineh.irt, 

•' 1 Iv man aiul Slie.itsley, on the b.isis' of polls in the fall of 1947 1948, consider 

it proh.ihlc tli.it "t isenhow er could have l)een elected President on cither major party 
ticker, in either 1948 or 1952" I hey surmise that “the issues of Communism, corrup¬ 
tion and Korea, o\cr which the 19^2 campaign was fought, were of decidedly less 
importance than was the simple candidacy of Dwight D. Eisenhower.”—“The Political 
Appeal of President I'isenhow er,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 17 (1953-54), pp. 443- 
460. See alst) J. C. Davies, “Charism.! in the 1952 Campaign,” American Political Sci¬ 
ence Keviev:, 48 (1954), pp. 1083-1102. 
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Table ig.2 


Partisan Divisions in Presidential Elections of 1948 and 1952 Income Levels “ 



Republican 

Voted: 

Democratic 

Other 

Did Not \'otc 

1952 

Under $2,000 

30% 

^ 3 % 

b 


$2,000-2,999 

36 

31 

I 

32 

$3,000-3,999 

40 

35 

I 

24 

$4,000-4,999 

41 

41 

I 

17 

$5,000 and over 

59 

28 

I 

12 

1948 

Under $2,000 

16% 

28% 

2 

54% 

$2,000-2,999 

*7 

38 

6 

39 

$3,000-3,999 

35 

34 

5 

26 

$4,000-4,999 

3 ^ 

33 

6 

29 

$5,000 and over 

53 

25 

4 

18 


“From Angus Campbell and others, The Voter Decides (I'Aanston. Row, Peterson, 
1954), p. 73. 

’’I.ess than i per cent. 


Republicans tended to adhere to Democratic policies; the major founda¬ 
tion of the Republican victor\' consisted of persons v\’ho had voted Demo¬ 
cratic in 194H, who had a Democratic policy orientation, and who con¬ 
tinued to regard themselves as Democrats.^ 

The policy shadings of the electoral decision had to be discovered as 
the new Administration felt its ways along diverse courses of action. 
The Republican party had won a mandate to govern, but tlic limits of 
that mandate were fuzzy. Old-guard Republicans gleefully concluded 
that they had been instructed to repeal the New Deal. As the Adminis¬ 
tration probed to locate the limits of its mandate in field after field it 
found it prudent to pull back from positions taken initially and to main¬ 
tain substantially the status quo in policy. The obstructions encountered 
in Congress, the congressional elections of 1954, tlie protests of pressure 
groups, and popular attitudes communicated to government by other 
means contributed to the definition of the terms of popular support of 
the Administration. 

These remarks suggest some of the limits of the role of elections in the 
American democratic process. Elections measure only one dimension of 
public sentiment. The details of the. electoral verdict have to be filled in 

*On these points, see Angus Campbell and others, The Voter Decides, ch. 12. 
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by other modes of consultation of the public. Elections are only one of 
the means by which popular influence plays upon government in a 
democratic order.*' 

Reaffirmation of Support: Votes of Confidence 

In another type of presidential election substantially the same coalition 
of voters prevails as provided the majority in the preceding election. 
Such an election may be regarded as a vote of confidence in the general 
course of action the Administration has followed. Not all re-elections of 
Presidents or all instances in which the President succeeds another of the 
same party can be placed in this category. In some elections the Adminis¬ 
tration is returned to power but with substantial losses among one or 
more groups of v(jters and perhaps compensating gains among other 
groups. An ideal type of election as a simple vote of confidence would be 
one in which the party lines within the electorate had remained stable 
since the preceding pcjlling. 

Elections of i(joo, i() 04 , and kjoS. No election completely meets the 
specifications for a vote of confidence as it has been defined. Invariably 
from one election to tlie next some voters cross party lines in both di¬ 
rections. Others become disillusioned and decide to stay at home on 
election da\’. Yet in their broad context the elections of 1900, 1904, and 
190S mav i)e regarded as reaffirmations of the vote of confidence w'on 
l)y the Republican party in the decisive election of 1896. 

It seems probable that elections that build up social tension to e.xtremely 
high peaks are followed by a let down in the intensity of antagonism. 
Ihe fren/ied exertions of campaigners in such an election sharpen 
clea\ ages, produce a high turnout of voters on both sides, and perhaps 
mol)ili/c the maximum strength of the minoritv. The outcome of the 
battle clearly establishes the supremacy of the victors, and the vote of the 
minority sags at the next election as it becomes apparent that all is lost 
anyway. I'.ven the winning party, confident of its position, may drop 
strength here and there as its campaign efforts do not suffice to bring out 
its potential strength. 

I his sort of pattern seems to fit roughly the elections of 1896 and 1900. 

I he silverites in the election t)f 1S96 fought a losing battle but in so doing 

I lu‘ I'K'ctioii ot 1920 pnib.ibly alsi) belongs in our category of landslide elections. 
From 191ft to 19:0, tlie Democratic percentage of the two-party vote declined from 
51.7 to ;ft.i. I xamination of the 1920 returns also suggests that one might form a cate¬ 
gory consisting of elections that mark a restoration of an equilibrium established at an 
earlier, landmark election. Ihe ciiunty by county vote in 1920, for example, in some 
states closely resembled that of 1896, with the nouible e.xception of Republican gains 
in some counties populated by ethnic groups antagonized by Democratic foreign 
policy. 
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they exerted themselves mightily in their own domain to produce a 
maximum vote for Bryan, the r 3 emocratic candidate, rhe election sta¬ 
tistics make it look as though in the mining states cvcr\ prospecten- voted 
and perhaps twice. The plebiscite of 1896 clearly settled rhe silver cpicstion 
and in 1900 McKinley easily won re-election. The most marked ilitTer- 
enccs in the voting in 1896 and 1900 were in the western inining states. 
The mine owners did not pour money into the campaign tl.is time; their 
cause was clearly lost. McKinley polled a markedly higher vote in the 
mining states than he had in 1896 while in many of the iKU'theastern and 
southern states his strength dropped slightly.'* 

The candidacy in 1904 of the picturesque Theodore Roosevelt on the 
Republican ticket and of the conservative Democrat Alton B. Parker 
created a .set of choices different from those presented to the voters in 
1900. Yet the election of 1904 may be fitted into our general category of 
votes of confidence. The flamboyant Roosevelt vith his progressive 
oratorical flourishes attracted new Republican support west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi.^ Eastern Republicans tolerated the forensics and supported him 
in slightly higher degree than they had McKinley in 1900. rhese con¬ 
trasts in the shifts in the West and in the East between 1900 and 1904 are 
illustrated in detail for California and Indiana by the scatter-diagrams in 
Figure 19.1, which compare the Republican percentage of the vote, 
county by county, in the two elections. In Indiana, a state with a long 
history of tightly organized two-party politics, Roosevelt made gains 
over AtcKinley in most counties, but in California this gain was far more 
marked. 

W'^illiam Howard I’aft in 1908 lacked Teddy Roosevelt’s special appeal 
to the West but he managed to hold together the main elements of the 
coalition that had supported Roosevelt in 1904. The vote for I'aft re¬ 
sembled more closely the 1900 vote for McKinley than it did tlic 1904 
vote for Roo.sevclt. Most of the states with marked Republican losses 
from 1904 to 1908 were western states in which Roosevelt had drawn 
heavy new support in 1904.*^ By and large in the I'ast Taft held the 
Republican support of 1904. Comparisons by county of the vote in 1904 

“From 1896 to 1900 Republican proportion of the popular vote increased by more 
than 10 percentage points in Colorado, Idaho. Montana, Nevada, Utah, Wasliingron, 
and Wyoming. 

^ All the states, save one, in which the Republican percentage of the total presidential 
vote increased more than 10 percentage points from 1900 to 1904 were west of the 
Mississippi. They were Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, /Minnesota, Alontana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, and Washington. 

®The states in which the Republican proportion of the total presidential vote de¬ 
clined by more than 8 percentage points were Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Wash¬ 
ington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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Figure kj.i. Prcsitlcntial I\Kcti(>ns of 1900 and 1904 in Indiana and California: 
CJoinparisons of Republican Percentage of Vote by Counties 



Figure /y.j. Presidential I'lections of 1904 and 190H in New York and Ohio: 
Cioinparisons of Republican Percentage of \"otc by Counties 


and igoS for the states of New York and Ohio, which appear in Figure 
19.;, contrast the situation in a state in w hich the party lines held with a 
stare in whicli the Republican strength declined. 

/94.V; Rciictiviition of the Ncu' Deal coalition. In important aspects of the 
electoral behavior involved, the election of 194.8 deviates from our model 
of a pure vote of confidence; yet in its broad context that election 
amounted to a vote of confidence in the Democratic Administration. Since 
1932 the Republican party had been attempting to crack the new Demo- 
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cratic coalition. That combination held together against .ittack with tl\e 
notable exceptions of the defections of 1940 and 1944 01. foreign policy 
questions. In the congressional elections of 1946 Republicans \\ on major¬ 
ities of Congress and proceeded to act as if they had a mandate to reverse 
New Deal policies. 

In his forthriglit campaign of 1948 President Truman i.ncquivocally 
championed the principal elements of the New Deal and Pair Lkal. In con¬ 
trast Governor Dewey followed a statesmanlike course; that is, his am- 
bi<mous utterances left doubt about his party’s position on measures of 
interest to the component blocs of the Democratic coalition. In the vofing 
those groups of voters who had constituted the backbone of New Deal 
support rallied to the Democratic banner and confounded Republican ex¬ 
pectations. 

Mr. Truman’s espousal of civil rights legislation yielded especially 
strong support among Negroes; the rebellion of tlic States’ Rights Dciik)- 
crats aided in the retention and recruitment of Negro support. Industrial 
w^orkers concurred with Truman’s opposition to the raft-Hartley Act 
and gave him their vote in high degree. Those Catholics who liad been 
alienated by the wartime alliance with the Soviets found their return to 
the Democracy simplified by the defection of the Wallaceitcs. Midwestern 
farmers, antagonized by Republican congressional policy on agriculture, 
also made their way back to the Democratic party, a movement facilitated 
by the end of the war and the temporary lull on the foreign front. Metro¬ 
politan consumers were held in line by Truman’s defense of controls over 
rents and prices.® 

Group Alienation and Attraction: Realignments 

A third type of presidential election usually involves a return of the 
Administration to power and in that sense might be regarded as a vote 
of confidence. Yet in this sort of election the Administration wins with 
the support of a coalition different from that comprising its majority at 
the preceding election. Large numbers of voters have been alienated and 
the support of others has been gained. The causes of tliese shifts are vari¬ 
ous. The Administration’s policies may have repelled important groups 
of voters w'ho desert its candidates in disenchantment; the same policies 
may well have also attracted new support. Or the movement may be in 
response to some characteristic of the candidate or feature of the pro- 

®On the 1948 election, see Angus Campbell and Robert L. Kahn, The Veople Elect 
A President (Ann Arbor; Survey Research Center, 1952). ^he election ot 1944, held 
in the midst of war, showed a remarkably small change in the aggregate vote since the 
preceding election, and would be classifiable as a vote of confidence or a popular 
decision to stand pat for the time being. 
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gram of the party challenging the ins. Thus, this sort of vote records a 
realignment among the groups supporting the parties, which may be 
either transient or durable. A specific policy or event may drive large 
proportions of a particular group of people from their traditional party 
attachment for a single election. Or the impact of policy or events may 
produce a durable realignment of the party loyalties of particular groups 
or classes of people. 

AI\\a\'s from one presidential election to the next some voters meet 
each otiicr as thev cross party lines. Hence, all elections might be classi¬ 
fied in the category of those that involve an attraction and a repulsion, a 
realignment. Nevertheless, some elections rcshufRc voters on an extremely 
large scale. In other instances the magnitude of the realignment may not 
he so giear but the electoral consequences of quite specific policies are 
readiK' identifiable and occur on a substantial scale: analysis of the voting 
makes it clear that fairly large numbers of voters have moved across party 
lines, apparently in response to the movement of events or to policy ac¬ 
tions. 

i(j2S: Mixture of durable and transient realiffimietit. The combination that 
put I lerbcrt I loover into office in 1928 differed from that which sup- 
porteil (.'oolidge in 1924. The issues of the campaign drew heavy new sup¬ 
port to the Republican ticket from certain sectors of the population, 
drove 1924 Republicans to the Democratic banner, and attracted to it 
also the support of many persons who had probably not voted in 1924. In 
large measure the new Republican support was transient in character, 
while the accretions to the Democratic ranks were far more durable. The 
election marked the recruitment to the Democratic party of large num¬ 
bers of voters who were to remain staunch supporters for at least tw'o 
decailes. 

I be issues of the campaign activated latent animosities that cut across 
oM party loyalties. I hc candidacy of Alfred E. Smith, a Catholic with a 
priigressive record as governor of New York, drew heavy, new Demo¬ 
cratic support in the metropolitan, industrial, foreign-born, and Catholic 
populations. I his growth in Democratic strength was also associated with 
exceptionally high rates of increase in voter turnout, which suggested 
that the Democratic appeals rapped elements of the population not politi¬ 
cally acti\e in the preceding election. Ixspcciallv notable w ere the Demo¬ 
cratic gains in the New I'ngland states, where Rhode Island and Massa¬ 
chusetts went Democratic. Smith’s opposition to prohibition as well as his 
(-atholicism redounded to the advantage of Hoover in the rural, dry, 
Protestant areas of the nation. W’^hilc the Republican share of the vote in¬ 
creased t)ver that of 1924 in most rural areas predominantly Protestant, 
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the campaign yielded the greatest Republican dividends in . u- southern 
states. Hoover carried several states of the Solid South and in others the 
normal Democratic majorities were sliarply reduced.’*' Illustr.uions of 
these contrasting movements within the electorate from 1924 to 192S ap¬ 
pear in Table 19.3. 

Tabli, /y.5 

Realignment of 1928: Changes in Democratic Proportion of Presidential Vote, 
1924-1928, in Selected States 


Roman Catholic States 

Protestant States 

State 

Per Cent 
Catholic “ 

Democratic 

Gain, State 

1924-1928 

Per C.’ent 
Catholic 

Democratic 

Loss, 

1924-1928 

Rhode Island 

47-3 

13-7 

Virginia 

1.6 

16.5 

Massachusetts 

38.3 

25-5 

Alabama 

1.4 

16.6 

Connecticut 

34-7 

18.3 

Tennessee 

1.0 

8.2 

New Hampshire 31.5 

6.5 

Georgia 

0.6 

7.6 

Vermont 

24.9 

17-3 

S. Carolina 

0-5 

1.4 

Maine 

21.8 

9.2 

N. Carolina 

0.2 

13.8 


• Number of Roman Catholics reported by 1926 census of religious bodies as a per¬ 
centage of total 1930 population. 

•’Percentage point difference between 1924 Democratic percentage of three-party 
vote and 1928 Democratic percentage of two-party vote. 

Although the Republicans triumphed in 1928, the campaign had the sig¬ 
nificant long-run result for the Democrats of creating abiding Democratic 
loyalties among metropolitan groups that had been cither Republican or 
indifferent to politics. In its impact especially in the northeastern states 
the election might be called a critical election in the sense that it froze into 
the electorate cleavages that were to prevail, at least in their main outlines, 
through 1948. fhe widened differences of 1928 between the cities and the 
countryside of New England persisted in subsequent presidential elections. 
On the other hand, over most of the country, the Republican gains of 1928 
were wiped out in 1932.’^ 

“By an analysis by partial correlation of the 1928 vote in 173 randomly chosen 
counties in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Colorado, Montana, 
and California, W. F, Ogburn and N. S. Talbot found that the vote for Smith was 

more closely associated with antipn. ’ than witit Catholicism. ‘ A 

Measurement of the Factors in the Presidential Election of 1928,” Social forces, 8 
(1929), pp. 175-183. See also E. A. Moore, A Catholic Rims for l^resident (New York: 

Ronald, 1956). . . 

“ For a statement of the concept of a critical election and for a detaded examination 
of the 1928 election in New England, see Key, “A Theory of Critical Elections, 
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ig^6: Ratification of the Nev) Deal. In the realignments in the voting of 
1936 the coalition built by the New Deal jelled. The 1932 voting had been 
characterized by accessions to Democratic strength among all classes of 
people. I'he unfolding of the Rooseveltian legislative program cemented 
additional support to the Democratic party and simultaneously drove back 
to the Republican party many who had voted for a change in 1932. 

No survey data are available for 1932 and statements about the move¬ 
ments of voters between 1932 and 1936 must necessarily be guarded. Yet, 
on the basis of extensive analysis of the election returns, educated guesses 
are possible. The policies of the New Deal brought in 1936 substantial 
new support frcjin their beneficiaries. Metropolitan, industrial workers 
turned in heavy Democratic majorities. I'he unemployed, and those who 
feared that they might become unemployed, voted Democratic in higher 
degree. Organized labor moved more solidly into the Democratic ranks, 
fhese movements amounted to a continuation and confirmation of the 
trends that began in 192H. 

Defections from tlie Democratic ranks were most notable in the business 
groups and in some rural areas. The Republican campaign against the New 
l)eal voiced the resentment of business groups at new government regula¬ 
tions, expresseil anxieties about the new role granted to organized labor, 
and assaulted welfare policies, such as the Social Security Act and unem- 
ploN'iuent relief. In area after area the voting statistics reveal an upsurge 
of Democratic strength in 1932 followed by a decline in 1936.^- The de¬ 
parture of the business elements from the Democratic party manifested 
itself graphically in party finance. Ointributions by manufacturers and 
bankers to the Democratic war chest in 1936 aggregated less than half the 
sum from those sources in 1932. 1 he 1936 Republican take from these 
classes of contributors more than doubled that of 1932.^-* 

The return of a party to pow er under circumstances of the 1936 cam- 

Jottniiil of Polifics’, 17 (1955), PP- This discussion of the 1928 election illustrates 
some of the difhculrics of c.itciiori/ing presidential elections. That election was 
critical in the sense that for some areas and groups the realignments of that year turned 
out to he ijiiitc durahle. Yet in other parts of the country the Republican upsurge was 
only a momentary phenomenon. Probably the clcctkui of 1896 could be characterized 
more generally as critical. The Republican gains in 1896 turned out to be extraor- 
liinarily durable, although the western Democratic gains were more transient. 

‘Hiallup poll estimates of the Democniric percentage of occupational groups in 1936 
were; professional, 49, businessmen, 47; farmers, 59; white-collar workers, 61; skilled 
workers, 67; semiskilled workers, 74; unskilled workers, 81.—See K. G. Benson and 
Paul Perry, “Analysis of Democratic-Republican Strength by Population Group;?,” 
Vubltc Opnnon Qiuntcrly, 4 (1940), pp. 464-473. On the 1932-1936 shifts in Iowa, 
see 11, 1‘, (iosnell anil Norman Pearson, “I'hc Study of Voting Behavior by Corre¬ 
lational rcchniques,” American Sociological Review, 4 (1939), pp. 809-815. 

See the chart at p. 545 of the third edition of this book. 
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paign gives such an election a special significance. Drastic innovations in 
public policy aroused the most bitter denunciation by the outs; the ins had 
to stand on their record. The electorate had before it tl\c question whether 
to ratify these innovations, few of which had been clearly forcsh.ulouxd 
in the 1932 campaign. The result could only be interpreted as a piq^jular 
ratification of the broad features of new public policy.'^ Yet the detections 
among some groups of voters measured dissent to the new line of policy 
and could have been regarded as a warning that these pockets of dis¬ 
content might grow. In any case they had to be reckoned w ith. 

1940: Ethnic respofise to foreign policy. The existence in the United States 
of large blocs of immigrants and their immediate descendants t\ ith ties of 
sentiment and loyalty to their homelands has provided bases for a type of 
voting behavior perhaps peculiar among the great democracies. A line of 
foreign policy favorable to the old country may attract the /ealoiis sup¬ 
port of those psychologically attached to their fellow’ countrymen abroad. 
The same policy may drive from a party other groups whose ancestry 
runs to nations not favored by the Administration’s foreign policy. 

The events preceding the 1940 election activated the primeval loyalties 
and hatreds of various nationality groups, and the 1940 election returns 
recorded marked Democratic losses among groups that had given Roose¬ 
velt strong support in 1936, as well as gains among other groups. 'Vhe 
Administration policy of hostility toward fascist aggression in luiropc 
drove those of Germanic origin in large numbers into the Republican 
camp.^''' In city after city over the country wards w ith large proportions 
of voters of Italian origin shifted away from the Democratic parry. In 
county after county with large concentrations of persons of (ierman 
origin a like response to events occurred. That shift is illustrated by the 
analysis of the movement of voters from 1936 to 1940 in the counties of 
North Dakota, wdiich appears in Table 19.4. The higher the proportion of 
persons of Germanic origin in North Dakota counties, the wdder was the 
shift away from the Democratic party between 1936 and 1940. Whether 
this movement rested on a pacifism, especially notable among the Volga 
Germans, or a dislike of J^oosevelt’s strong language about Hitler and the 
old country may be debatable, but that it occurred there can be no doubt. 

The policy of friendship toward Britain and France attracted new sup¬ 
port among the voters of areas inhabited by people of British origin. In 

“ It is a nice question whether such an election records a majority approval of a 
party’s past program or reflects only the addition of minorities each of which approves 
those measures of immediate concern to it. 

15 Xhese shifts have been treated in detail by Samuel Lubell, The Future of American 
Politics (New York: Harper, 1952), ch. 7. 
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Table 1^.4 

Foreign l^)licv and Fthnic Voting; North Dakota Counties According to 
JA-rcenrage J^oint Decline in Democratic Percentage of Presidential 
\'()te, 1936-1940, Related to Percentage of County Population 



of German 

or Russian Origin, 1930 

Per Cxnt of 

Number of Counties Declining Specified Number of 

P()j)iilati()ii 


Percentage Points, 1936-1940 

Russian ■' 

0-9 

10-19 20-29 3i>“39 4o~49 

o-t; 

12 

3 

10-19 

5 

10 2 

20-29 


3 2 

30-39 


3 3 

40-49 


I 2 

59 


3 I 

60-69 


2 

70-79 


I 

I oral 


19 10 5 2 

* Proportions of 

county populatit 

m horn in CJermany or Russia or of German or 

Russian parentage. 

Those of Russian birth or parentage were principally “Volga” 


(jcriu.ms. 

the rural sections of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachu¬ 
setts Roosevelt polled a liigher proportion of the vote than he had in 
1936, and doubtless over the entire country he attracted new support from 
persons sympathetic to the British cause. Administration criticism of Ger¬ 
man anti-Semitism renewed and strengthened the Democratic loyalties of 
Je\^ sd'* 

Mixed verdict. The I'iscnhower victory could be regarded as a 
straiglu vote of confidence. 1 hat appraisal, however, must be modified by 

" Sfc- I . II. I’liflis, The Political Behavior of American Jews (Glencoe: Free Press, 
n;y)). I roiH time to time the |M)Iitic.il orieiuarion of religious groups is influenced by 
the loreign policy of the adniinistr.irion in power, d'hus, in 1914 and 1916, Roman 
C.trlmhc lay societies waged a campaign of criticism against the W'ilson Administra¬ 
tion for its policy tttwards disorders in Mexico that had injured the church in that 
country. See J. .\l. Blum, Joe Tumulty and the Wilson Era (Boston: Houghton 
Mitlhn, 19^1). Such injections of religion inui politics arc to be differentiated "from 
th(*se resting on simple dome.stic antagonism among religious groups. I hus, Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote in 1908 that he had received hundreds of letters from clergymen, 
“the more narrow-minded e\angelical Protesr.mts,“ protesting against Taft chiefly 
because he was a Unitarian.—Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and State in the United 
States tNew York: Harper, 1950), II, p. 405. 
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recognition of the contrasting trciAvis ^vithin the electorate hct\\ cen u;,- 
and 1956. Broad areas of the country, mainly east of the Mississippi, in¬ 
creased their Republican presidential pluralities. West of the Alississippi a 
movement away from the 1952 high mark of Republican strenerth oc- 
curred.^^ That shift was far wider in the congressional voting- than in the 
presidential polling. The resurgence of Democratic strength kepi control 
of Congress from the Republicans, even though they liar.dily won the 
Presidency. 

Although in some urban centers the Repubhean gains in 1956 over 1952 
were of astonishing magnitude, for most demographic groups in the cfiun- 
try as a whole the shift was comparatively small. A party in power has 
the opportunity to expand the bases of its support or to make new enemies. 
Republican cultivation of the Negro, combined with the unattractiveness 
of the Democratic appeal to this group, yielded an exceptionally wide gain 
among colored voters. Similarly workers, both skilled and unskilled, 
moved across to the Republican column. Tlie Republican percentages of 
the two-party vote, as indicated by the 1952 and 1956 samples interviewed 
by the Survey Research Center, for selected demographic groups were as 
follows: 


Professional, business, 

1952 

1956 

Negro 

1952 

21 % 

>956 

36% 

managerial 


68% 

Grade school 

52 

59 

Other white collar 

6 c 

63 

College 

74 

69 

Skilled, semiskilled 

47 

5^ 

Union 

44 

48 

Unskilled 

33 

46 

21-34 years old 

55 

59 


These national figures doubtless conceal movements in contrary direc¬ 
tions witliin each group. Nor do they indicate variations in behavior fioin 
place to place. The most marked Republican defections occurred among 
farm operators. The Survey Research Center samples sIujv\ cd the divisiijns 
among farm operators in 194H, 1952, and 1956 to be: 



1948 

1952 

1956 

Democratic 

59 % 

36% 

45 % 

Republican 

41 

64 

55 


As these figures suggest the farm vote has become extremely volatile. 
Doubtless in the Great Plains states the Republican defections from 1952 

"States with smaller proportions of the two-party vote Republican in 1956 than 
in 1952 were California, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis¬ 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, Washing¬ 
ton, and Wyoming. 
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to 1956 were much wider than among farm operators generally. Farmers 
in that region were hard hit by both drouth and price declines as well 
as antagoni'/cd by Republican farm policy. In the farming states between 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, however, Republicans generally 
pickctl up strength in the cities and towns which offset to some extent the 
sag in farm support. This tendency for the Republican losses to be con¬ 
centrated in farming areas and for their gains to come from the small 
cities aiul towns finds illustration in the map of Montana in Figure 19.3. 
Republican Itjsscs in the Pacific Coast states seemed to be associated in part 
w itii the policy of Republican partnership with the private utilities in the 
development of water resources.^^ 



Montana (a)unties with Republican Losses of Six or More Per¬ 
centage Pt)inrs, i(;s 2-19^6, and Location of Towns of 4,000 Population or More 


Rciili^i//j/cuts and public policy. As these sketchy remarks make plain, a 
\ aticty of sorts of broad electoral decisions arc grouped in the category 
of realignments. I'hcir common characteristic is that blocs of voters move 
in opposite directions. The kinds of problems that these elections raise for 
the Administration put in office vary. In some instances the election may 

’■*011 the 19^6 election in the ii far western states, see “Western Politics and the 
19^6 I'.lections,” rolifical Quarterly, 10 (1957), « symposium by F. H. Jonas, 

N. I). Houghton, r. J. .‘\iulerson, Curtis Martin, Boyd A. Martin, Thomas Payne, 
A. F.. 1 lutcheson, D. \\^ Driggs, F. C. Irion, J. M. Swarthout, Hugh A. Bone, and 
Hennan II. I'rachsel. 
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mark a stage in the dissolution of an old governing coalition. In another 
the election may provoke a reconsideration and perhaps a modification of 
Administration policy. It is as if substantial numbers of people were sav 
ing, “When we elected you before, we did not mean foi' ,„u to .lo what 
you have done.” In another instance the Administration iiiav regard the 
election as a ratification of past actions by a new majority so strong that 
the defections may be viewed with cqiianimitv. In still another .he Admin¬ 
istration may be alarmed by its los.scs but believe tli.it the pursuit of its 
fixed policy course is warranted in the national interest.’ * 


Political Cycles and Secular Trends 

Our categorization of presidential elections according to the nature of 
the broad electoral decision in the context of events may convey the im¬ 
pression that such elections are isolated, disconnected, or independent 
episodes in our political life. On the contrary presidential elections are but 
quadrennial readings of the public temper which undergoes continuous 
cliange. Each election is a prelude to the next and eaclt bears a greater or 
lesser resemblance to the preceding election. Each may he affected by 
gradual changes affecting particular groups of the electorate, clianges that 
proceed steadily over long periods. Systematic knowledge of the processes 
of alteration of party attachments through time is most limited. I lad Mr. 
Gallup’s polling organization been in operation for lialf a century or so 
one could speak of these processes with greater confidence. Nevertheless 
their effects arc hidden awa) in the voting in every presidential election, 
and over the long run they may change significantly the general frame¬ 
work of attitude pattern and population composition witliin wliich indi- 

These analyses of the shifting of blocs of voters from election to election makes 
relevant mention of the independent vote. One of the pleasant fictions of American 
politics is that substantial numbers of voters are independents wlio t.ike a disinterested 
view of the political struggle and, after mature deliberation, cast their bailors as they 
deem the general interest dictates. They may split their ballot or move from party to 
party in response to the cues of conscience. The findings of the preceding pages 
suggest that in the movement of voters from party to party in prcsitlenrial elections 
independence probably consists in high degree of grt)up responses to events or to is¬ 
sues. The voter gains freedom from parry by his subjection to class or group interest. 
'I'he extent and character of voting independence becomes a function of the strength 
and nature of cross pressures. As circumstances develop in which some powerful 
competing group claim commands the loyalti'.s of individuals, they become inde¬ 
pendent of party and cross party lines or split their tickers. Doubtless presidential 
elections illustrate only some of the types of independence. I he concept of the 
independent voter encompasses so great a variety of behaviors that it is almost useless 
for analytical purposes. See the discussion by S. J. Eldcrsveld, ‘The Independent 
Vote: Measurement, Characteristics, and Implications for Party Strategy,’ Aimrican 
Political Science Revie'w, 46 (195O. pp. 732 - 753 - H’s article contains a bibliography 
of studies of the independent voter. 
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vidual campaigns occur. Despite the difficulty of identifying these 
changes, some indication of their probable character is in order. 

Acculturation and partisanship. The American political system has ab¬ 
sorbed wave after wave of immigration. As each new influx of migrants 
arrived peoples of like national origin, language, and culture formed po¬ 
litical bU)cs attached to this or that party as circumstances, immediate self- 
interest, or a strategy of self-protection dictated. In most eastern seaboard 
cities the Irish adhered to the Democracy. Scandinavians tended toward 
the Rc[)ul)lican party. Germans in some areas became Democrats; in oth¬ 
ers, Republicans. I hcsc groups were used by the parties and in turn they 
used the parties.-'^ 

Although from rime to time specific events or issues activate memories 
linked to the homeland even across several generations, over the long run 
the cohesiveness of national-origin groups declines. Group ties weaken as 
I'nglish replaces the nativT language. The public schools place their stamp 
on the children. The next generation begins to find its way up the busi¬ 
ness lailtler and into the professions. I’he slums are depopulated as people 
make their way l)y stages to the suburbs. A sense of resentment of exploi¬ 
tation of the group by professional Irish, Poles, or Italians develops. The 
old country culture gradually comes to be modified, if not displaced, by 
the American “culture.” 

Over the generations the gradual weakening of the cohesion of ethnic 
groups is paralleled by changes in voting behavior. A secular decline in 
the partisan solidarity of the group occurs as members of each generation 
become more susceptible to the political appeals to which people gen¬ 
erally respond rather than to group-directed appeals. Indiyidual elections 
ma\’, to be sure, reactivate the ancient solidarity of particular groups. The 
secular decline in solidarity by no means follows a smooth curve. The 
rates of change maN' differ among different groups and even wdthin the 
same national-origin group from place to place. 

The data on these processes are almost nonexistent, but the evidence on 
geographically isolated pockets of settlement probably reflects changes 
that ha\ e been taking place in various groups in the electorate. Consider, 
for example, the record of Dubois County, Indiana, which appears in Fig¬ 
ure 19.4. That chart show s the division of the presidential vote of a rural 
German C'atholic community since Over this period the Demo- 

“"Scc Oscar Il.iiuUin, “The Immigrant and American Politics’’ in D. F. Bowers 
(cd.), Forciii/i Influences in Anicrica?i Life (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1944). 

•‘See Flfricda bang, “German Immigration to Dubois County, Indiana, During the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ Indiana Magazine of History, 41 (1945), pp. 131-151. 
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Figure 1^.4. Democratic Percentage of Presidential Vote in Dubois Count)’, 
Indiana, 1892-1956 

cratic proportion of the vote within this county rose and fell with varia¬ 
tions in Democratic fortunes nationally, but these fluctuations occurred 
around a declining trend line over tlte long term.-- 

The trend line on Dubois (bounty shows a long-term change affecting a 
relatively isolated rural community, but the chances are that some such 
gradual processes of alteration affecting many groups not territorially seg¬ 
regated are hidden away in the election returns. Such secular changes do 
not, of course, have marked short-term effects on elections. From one elec¬ 
tion to the next the total change may be quite small, or movements in i)oth 
directions may offset each other in the presidential voting. Yet over the 
long run this area or tliat is gradually transformed from a Democratic 
stronghold to a competitive area or even into a Republican stronghold, or 
the movement goes in the reverse direction. The processes of conversion 
cumulate over the decades and alter the “normal” balance of .strength 
between the parties in cities and in states. 

Changes in structure of the economy. Over the long sweep of time the 
gradual changes in the structure of the economy arc reflected in the presi¬ 
dential voting as well as in the kinds of problems with which legislators 
have to wrestle. Exploitation by the Democratic party in tliis century of 

■®For other data on partisan cha^^ges through the generations, see Berclson and 
others. Voting, ch. 4, and Campbell and others. The Voter Decides, ch. 5. 
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the opportunities built up by industrialization provides a striking example. 
Yet even over shorter periods of time than that covered by the industrial 
revolution drastic alterations occur in particular states and regions. The 
gradual growth of Republican strength in the South has been principally 
the response of a growing urban middle class to the issues presented by the 
party system since 1932. In the campaign of 1952 this process accelerated 
and, along w ith f)thcr circumstances, brought enough of a Republican vote 
to carry some soutlicrn states. 

A long-time Democratic state may abruptly cross the 50-50 line, but 
that jump may have been preceded by accretions to Republican strength 
over many years. I'he chances are that political effects lag behind eco¬ 
nomic changes. Imlced, those changes perhaps do not automatically pro¬ 
ject themselves into the political arena hut await stimulation and exploita¬ 
tion by the political leadership. 'I he nature of this temporal process may 
be inferred from Figure 19.5, which shows the extent to which the Repub¬ 
lican and Democratic parties in New Hampshire have relied upon support 
from tl\e industrial towns and cities since 18S8. Before the turn of the cen- 


Percenf 



Figure /p.f. Percentages of Democratic and Republican Presidential Vote in 
New Hampshire from 25 Industrial Towns and Cities, 1888-1952 
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tury, each party drew about the same proportion of iis stremth from 
these areas. After 1896 a secular trend set in bv which DcmocniK cimr to 
draw larger and larger proportions of their vo'tc from the industrial'towns 
and cities. The trend undoubtedly reflects factors other ,.,an the >.v,dual 
activation of the Democratic potential among urban mill ivorkcrs Persons 
of French-Canadian origin increased both in number and in dieir degree 
of attachment to the Democratic party. Whatever the factors involVed, 
the chart suggests that many such currents may flow within the electorate 
over the decades. 

hiterml imgratiom In the nineteenth century the pattern of distribution 
of the great streams of internal migration were of basic siirniticance in the 
fixing of the partisan attachments of newly settled areas, I'vcn now move¬ 
ments of people from place to place alter the politics of individual com¬ 
munities and states. They may not materially affect the balance between 
the parties in the nation as a whole, but they may make a one-party state 
a competitive state or otherwise alter the normal partisan division. 1'liough 
the consequences of these movements cannot be measured with exactitude, 
the direction of their effects is often clear enougli. 

The gradual growth of Republican strengtit in Florida can be traced in 
large part to the continuing movement to that state of aging Republicans 
in quest of sunshine. Of the people w ho have been taking up residence in 
Arizona in recent years, about one-third, it is estimated, “do not need to 
earn their living.” World War II brought to Oregon shipyard workers 
from the South and East and subsequently lumber companies imported 
woodsmen from the South. The Cicorgia drawl is heard in the lumber 
camps and mills. “With the southern accent has come a built-in inclination 
toward Democratic politics.” 

The migration of the southern Negro to northern cities has had its 
consequences for the receiving states and localities in both local and na¬ 
tional politics. The exodus of mctropolitanites to the suburbs has its ef¬ 
fects, although they are somewdiat obscure. In some instances Democrats 
take over the suburbs; in other instances suburban Republicans arc re¬ 
enforced by new recruits from the city. In still others new suburbanites 
transfer their allegiance from the Democracy to the Republican party. 
Probably of greater .significance in conversion than physical movement 
to the suburbs is the fact that many new suburbanites arc also going up 
the income scale.-® 

“N. D. Houghton in Western Political Quarterly, X (1957)1 P- 97 - 
M. Swarthout in ibid., p. 145. 

“For further discussion of internal migration, see ch. 9. 
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Political cycles. I'hc ubiquity of cyclical phenomena in nature has stimu¬ 
lated search for cyclical patterns in electoral behavior. Some speculators 
opine that the body politic undergoes a pulsating behavior. Movements of 
sentiment toward one extreme create their own corrective when a weari¬ 
ness of a politics of intensity sets in motion a swing back toward serenity. 
Arthur M. Sclilcsingcr, for example, finds broad shifts in the nature of 
governmental policy and parallel changes in the general mood of the na¬ 
tion. riie nation alternates between eras of conservatism and liberalism 
or between eras of emphasis on the rights of property and of emphasis 
on human w elfare. These periods do not coincide with shifts in party 
control; the predominant mood of an era envelops Presidents and Con¬ 
gresses w hatever their party complexion may be.-'* 

Others identify cycles in the division of strength between the parties. 
I'lections come to be determined by the stage in the cycle at which they 
occur. vSo long as two parties alternate in power a graph of party strength 
through time must assume a rough cyclical form. Whether the underlying 
behavior is “cyclical” may be another (juestion.-" Still others regard voting 
cycles as derivative of economic cycles. An analysis of presidential elec¬ 
tions from 182S through 1944 shows that the people tend to continue an 
administration in power during prosperous times and to vote against an 
administration “when depression marks the approach of election time.” 
Over that period when prices were rising or at a high level of stability, the 
party in |)ower was returned to power in 16 out of iS elections. Changes 
in ailministration tended to occur when prices were declining or were sta¬ 
ble at a low level. ;\inong the exceptions to these general rules were the 
election ot I laves in 1S76, when the official outcome may have differed 
from the popular verdict, and that of 1912, when Theodore Roosevelt 
split tlie Republican party.-'' 

lo pictnie presidential elections as episodes in a cyclical fluctuation of 
party divisions dependent on business cycles assigns to economic factors a 
preilominant place in voting. Of their importance there can be no question. 

\ et on occasion other considerations, such as foreign policy, may produce 
an outcome at variance from what might be expected from the general 
stare of the economy. Moreover, the supposition of derivative cycles as¬ 
sumes a popular disposition to pur in office whatever party is out of power, 
Republican or Oemocratic, after a downswing. Neither of these assump¬ 
tions is as valid as it may have been in the past century. Nor is the evi- 

-“"A. .M. Sclilcsingcr, " l ulcs of .\ineric.in Politics,” Yale Reiiciv 29 (1939), pp. 217- 
230. 

"''See Louis [f. Bean, Hoiv to Vrcdict Elections (New York: Knopf, 1948). 

1 '. .V. Pe.irson and W. 1. .Myers, “Prices and Presidents,” Far?n Economics (New 
York St.ite College of Agriculture), No. 163, September, 1948, pp. 4210-4218. 
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dencc petSMasive that cyclical bchavh.r of a “political” nature exists such 
as that assumed m the idea of recurrent spurts of innovation whicl breed 
their own ebb in periods of calm. 


Elections in the Democratic Process 

Presidential elections constitute decisions of fiindamenral sieniificancc 
in the American democratic process. The troop,ng of milhous^of voters 
to the polls symbolizes self-rule and legitimizes the aurhoritv of govern¬ 
ments. But beyond sucli mystical functions of the electoral |u-ocess, elec¬ 
tions are pivotal decisions which in turn control m;m\- lesser determina¬ 
tions made in the name of the people. Our explorations have been in 
ipiest of some understanding of x\ hat the electorate does decide or of its 
role in the democratic process. Obviously the votei s decide w hich party 
is to govern. That choice tends to bring in its train predictable conse¬ 
quences in direction if not in detail of governmental action, given tlic 
contrasting composition and policy orientations of the competing party 
leaderships. Rut xi hat beyond the choices of governors do elections dc- 
cidc.= Nothing, it may be said. Or a theorist with rationalistic inclinations 
may picture the party platform as a program of action which the winners 
arc, by their solemn compact with the majority', bound to execute. Neither 
of these views satisfactorily reflects the reality. Considered in the frame¬ 
work of the flow of events and of the available alternatives it seems clear 
that elections decide more than simply who shall govern. Vet the scope 
and nature of the decision m ly not be apparent until some time after the 
election. Nor can it be contended that the voters in the prevailing majority 
invariably sense the broad meaning of their collective action. 

Some elections, it has been argued, express clcarlv a lack of satisfaction 
with the performance of the crowd that has been in charge. I he possibility 
of so efficacious an expre.ssion of discontent underlies the discipline of a 
democratic people over its government. Elected officials must live under 
the threat of defeat or disavowal. Other elections may be plausibly inter¬ 
preted as a vote of confidence. More commonly the electorate may bring 
in a mixed verdict; some voters arc happy with the course of affairs and 
others are deeply dissatisfied. Even these confused elections may, in their 
situational context, be meaningful decisions. Thus the election of 1896 
rejected the upsurge of western silver-agrarian radicalism and gave popu¬ 
lar blessing to a coalition which governed until at least 1912. The election 
of 1936 ratified a sharp turn in public policy and successive Democratic 
victories clinched the reforms of the New Deal. The terms of the electoral 
decision of 1952 brought Republican acquiescence in the new order. A 
series of elections may fix the contours that guide the broad flow of public 
policy. Specific elections may give an unmistakable mandate for a change 
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of direction. Others may approve a newly instituted order of affairs. StiJJ 
others may record a majority support for the status quo but the rumblings 
of the minority may be a portent of a growth of discontent. 

Retrospective judgments by the electorate seem far more explicit than 
do its instructions for future action. An approval of the continuation of 
the prevailing course of action may be clear enough. Or a rejection of 
j)ast performance may be resounding. Yet the most acute ear attuned to 
tlie voice of tlie people can sense only the vaguest guidance for innovation 
to cope with the (piestions that must be met day by day as an Administra¬ 
tion governs. Vhe efficacy of self-government thus depends on party and 
governmental leadersliip with the initiative and imagination necessary to 
meet the public problems that develop and with the courage to assume 
the political risks involved. I'hc vocabulary of the voice of the people 
consists mainly of the v\ ()rds yes and no; and at times one cannot be certain 
whicit word is being uttcrcil. On occasion it seems that assiduous but my¬ 
opic dedication to the doctrine of self-rule brings governmental stagnation 
or paralysis as timorous politicians listen vainly for positive instructions 
from tlie voice of the people. Popular government demands that politicians 
be accountable but it does not relieve them of the duty of initiative.-*^ 

These explorations provide a general conception of the limits and nature 
of the role of the electorate. As one attempts to sec national elections in 
tlieir place in tlie governing process—in their relation to the party system, 
in their bearing on the operations of government—it is well to ponder 
about tlic mores, the understandings, the customs, the conditions that make 
feasible these interpositions by the mass of the people in affairs of state. 
For a political order to withstand periodic electoral clashes, the electorate 
itself must possess a[)propriatc expectations and inner restraints. Party 
leaderships in their relationships to the electorate and to each other must 
keep party warfare within tolerable limits. Governing officials must be 
bound by an intricate set of norms w hich, if they do not absolutely limit 
governmental action, fix procedures and forms of action that maximize 
acceptance of authority and thereby make contemplation of the conse¬ 
quences of elections bearable, if not invariably comforting.'**^ 

I he prcilictiDii of public reaction to new courses of action is so primitive an art 
that tliouijluful politicians remark that the only course to follow is to take the 
action that seems ritjlit, on the assumption that it will be defensible at the next election. 

1 his chapter has been directed st>lely toward national elections. Elections in 
smaller )urisdictit)ns reveal a far wider variety of electoral phenomena, much of 
it of a droll nature. The battles of the Smiths and the Jones’ over which clan will 
name the county super\isor invoke matters of a ditTcrent order than presidential elec¬ 
tions. Or a competition of three Irishmen and four Italians for a nomination in a mixed 
district may combine civic training and a lottery. 
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Essential to the American system of separation of powers is the 
mutually independent election of President and Congress. Vitality is 
breathed into the constitutional separateness of their positions by tlie fact 
that each owes its election and its allegiance, more or less directly, to the 
voters. Yet the separation of the choice of executive and legislature vastly 
complicates the task of the electorate as it attempts to make those broad 
decisions that are its responsibility in a scheme of popular government. 

The electorate must choose, not an assortment of unrelated function¬ 
aries, but a government. \ ct on the day of a presidential election not one 
but around 500 elections occur. Forty-eight states choose presidential 
electors, 435 districts elect Representatives, and a third of the states desig¬ 
nate Senators. The problem of choice becomes manageable through the 
workings of the party system, which allies in common cause candidates 
for the Presidency and for the Senate and House. By the partisan linkage 
of candidates. Democratic and Republican, from California to Massachu¬ 
setts, from North Carolina to Montana, great decisions on the general 
direction of governmental action can be made by the voters. 

591 
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Despite tile cap:icity of the party system to confront the nation’s elec¬ 
torate with great alternatives, the independence of the choice of executive 
and legislature assures that elections will produce a mixed mandate. To 
some extent the affairs of senatorial politics in each state and of congres¬ 
sional politics in each district arc governed, not by the great considerations 
of national politics, but by questions more or less peculiar to the locality. 
A state may return a Democratic candidate to the Senate on the same day 
that it gives its electoral vote to the Republican presidential aspirant. A 
landslide may carry a President and congressional majorities of his party 
into oflice. Yet simultaneouslv local and parochial considerations may be 
influential in the choice of individual Senators and Representatives. One 
Senator may be invincible whatever the direction of mov'cmcnt of the 
tides of national politics. Another mav’^ owe his election indubitably to his 
unequivocal association with the policies advocated bv' his party’s presi¬ 
dential candidate. 

This mixture of nationalism and parochialism in elections contains the 
roots of the conflicting tendencies of amalgamation and cleavage in 
executive-congressional relations. 'I'hat mixture also makes it difficult to 
discern what a national election decides. Yet, by patient analysis of con¬ 
gressional voting, recurring patterns can be identified, patterns that disen¬ 
tangle to some extent the components of nationalism and parochialism in a 
national election. 'The sharper identification of these factors ought as well 
to promote an understanding of some aspects of the party system that re¬ 
main obscure w hen attention centers solely on presidential politics. In 
this analysis the Senate and the I louse will receive separate consideration, 
since the roles and manner of election of these bodies differ. 

Electoral Bases of Senatorial Roles 

.\mong parliamentary bodies of the world the American Senate is 
unique. As it has grow n in prestige and authority, other upper chambers 
have evolved into debating societies or havens for superannuated politi¬ 
cians. I he basic circumstance that permits the Senate to flourish is the 
existence of presidential government; the presidential system makes pos¬ 
sible a genuine l)icameralism. Other factors also contribute to the position 
of the Senate. 1 he freedom of discussion enjoyed by its small membership 
makes it a forum for full, if not always elevating, debate. The popular 
election of Senators by constituencies that are often truly great common¬ 
wealths endows Senators with an authority not enjoyed by members of 
upper houses designated by appointment or by accident of birth. 

Beyond such factors the manner in w hich the Senate as an institution 
meshes with the party system profoundly influences its behavior. Forces 
of localism and of party compete for the loyalty of Senators, and the 
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relative weights of these forces are rooted in the characteristics of ilic 
party system. Further, both the timing and the vigor of the expression of 
these forces arc affected by the electoral system. W ith a six-year term, a 
Senator may, and at times does, bombasticallv represent the temper of 
his constituency as of four or five years earlier, rhe six-\'oar term also 
puts many senatorial elections in the off years w hen rhe nation seems to 
speak with a different voice than it docs in the N cars of prcsicicfitial voting. 

Senators and variations in party coni petition. Observation of the American 
Senate may yield an impression of chaos and disorder, of an arena in which 
strong men—be they honorable men or scoundrels—can construct for 
themselves positions of great power and influence and induli>c in the most 
eccentric individualistic politics. Vet not all is anarcliy witliin the Senate. 
Good and sufficient reasons inherent in the situations in v hich Senators 
find themselves account by and large for their dilferences of behavior. 

The variations in the degree to which the parties are competitive within 
their respective states condition in a major w ay the policy inclinations of 
Senators. Those from one-party states may be untouched by the great 
tides of national politics. On the other hand. Senators from close states 
may live under the strongest compulsions to collaborate among themselves 
in the promotion of the cause of tlieir party nationally. These variations 
in party competition arc an index of other differences among the states. 
A Democratic Senator from Georgia, secure in his position, works in a 
different field of influence tk ui does a Democrat from Illinois. A Repub¬ 
lican from New ^'ork, uncertain in his tenure, confronts a different world 
than docs the Republican from Kansas, almost certain of re-election until 
dotage or death overtakes him. The conditions of election in sure states 
tend to separate the Senator from the fortunes of his party nationally. 
The weakness of party competition often reflects the existence of a special 
regional interest or issue to which the Senator must dcvt)tc himself un- 
deviatingly. 

The proportion of Senators from sure states and from competitive states 
varies somewhat from time to rime. For long periods a stare may elect 
Senators by overwhelming majorities and then a major shift in presidential 
politics will bring the state’s senatorial seats into the contested category. A 
gross conception of the extent to which senatorial choices result from 
closely fought battles may be derived from I'able 20.1, which groups sena¬ 
torial elections from 1920 to 1956 according to the closeness of the vote. 
If an election vvon by less than 60 per cent of the vote is regarded as con¬ 
tested—a generous definition of contested—about one-half of the elections 
over the period were warmly fought. A more realistic estimate would be 
that one-third of the senatorial elections were closely contested. By the 
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same token no overpowering uncertainty existed about the results of per¬ 
haps one-lialf of tlie senatorial elections. 

A larger proportion of Democratic than of Republican Senators is 
elected without serious challenge. Over the period, 1920-1956, slightly 
more than one-half of the Democratic winners carried their states by more 
than 60 per cent of the popular vote, while only slightly over one-third of 
the Republican Senators polled as large a vote. Around 35 per cent of 
the Democrats, mostly southerners, won with more than 70 per cent of 
the vote. 

Table 20.1 


Sure and Close Senate Races; Distribution of Senatorial Elections, 1920-1956, 
According to Democratic Percentage of Two-Party Vote" 


DtMuocratic 
Percentage 
of \'otc 

Number of Per Cent of 

FJccrions I'lections 

Distribution by Winning Party 
Per Cent of Per Cent of 

Republicans Democrats 

0-9 

5 

0.8 

1.9 


10-19 

6 

I.O 

2.3 


20-29 

28 

4-7 

10.7 


30-39 

5 « 


19.5 


40-44 

69 

11.5 

26.3 


4^-49 

103 

17.2 

39*3 



89 

14.8 


26.3 


72 

12.0 


21.3 

60-69 


9-5 


16.6 

70-79 

27 

4-5 


8.0 

S0-S9 

25 

4.2 


7-4 

90-100 

69 

11.5 


20.4 

I'oral 

600 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

• Ineliides onl 

Iv elections 

tor .1 full si\-ve.ir term; excludes cieht elections at which 

iiulepeiulent or 

tliird-p.irty 

e.indid.ites won. 



Articulation of scnatoriiil and presidential 

election. The character of the 

Senate itself. 

as well a 

s the nature of the 

broad decisions made by the 

electorate, is 

affected 

bv the constitutional scheme for the 

election of 

Senators. A 

different 

situation prevails in the election of 

Senators in 


presidential years and in off years. In presidential years a fairly close 
artietdation prevails in the voting for President and for Senate. The win¬ 
ning presidential candidate tends to carry into office with himself sena¬ 
torial candidates on his party ticket. It is absurd to speak of this phenom¬ 
enon as a simple coattail effect.^ Both presidential and senatorial candi- 

' W'arron F. Miller, “Presidential Coattails: A Study in Political Myth and Method¬ 
ology,” Viihlic Opinion Quarterly, 19 (1955-56), pp. 353-368. 
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dates are propelled into office by a trend, or a burst, of se!itiment favorable 
to the winning party. Yet the constitutional system also cushions these 
trends and limits their impact, for only a third of the Senate is renew ed at 
the time of a presidential election. The other Senators i . niain, if not un¬ 
touched by the political winds of the moment, somewhat sheltered from 
their blast. 

To understand more precisely the relationship bctv\ cen senatorial and 
presidential voting in presidential years requires attentive study of Table 
20.2, wffiich analyzes the senatorial elections of 1920, 19:4, 192S’, 19^2, 
and 1956, years of Republican presidential victory. Observe, first (from 
the right-hand column), that the wider the margin of victory «)f the Re¬ 
publican presidential candidate in a state, the greater were the chances that 
the Republican senatorial candidate would also carry the state. As rlic 
parties within the states become more competitive, the presidential candi¬ 
date, in years of Republican victory, demonstrates greater popular 
strength than that of his senatorial running mates. If the w inning presiden¬ 
tial candidate docs not carry a state, the chances that the Republican sena¬ 
torial candidate wall w in become slight indeed. In the elections analyzed, 
only three Republican senatorial candidates won as their states went 
Democratic presidcntially.- 

'I'able 20.2 highlights another set of relations between the presidential 
plebiscite and the senatorial sweepstakes. The capacity of a diift to the 
Republicans to carry senatorial candidates into office w ith the presidential 
candidate depends on whether seats have been held by Republicans or 
Democrats. Almost certainly a Republican will replace a Republican in 
those states carried by the winning Republican presidential candidate. In 
the elections analyzed only a handful of Republican scats were lost to the 
Democrats in states carried by th.c Republican presidential candidate. Most 
of these losses occurred in 1952 when Republicans I'.cton of Montana, Cain 
of Washington, Kcm of Missouri, and Lodge of Alassachusetts were de¬ 
feated as General Eisenhower led in their .states. With the c.xccption of 
Lodge, who met formidable Democratic opposition, these candidates 
were notable exponents of policies opposed to those supposedly fostered 
by the General. It may not be politically profitable, in a close state, to be 
con.spicuously out of harmony with the head of a ticket who happens to 
gauge the popular mood correctly. Other factors, too, may account for 
loss of a senatorial seat as the presidential candidate wans. In 1956, for 
example. Democrat Joseph Clark replaced James H. Duff of Pennsylvania 
as Eisenhower carried the state, a result, among other things, of division 
in the Republican organization. 

In their years of presidential triumph Republicans have greater success 

® Pine in Oklahoma in 1920; Hebert in Rhode Island in 1928-, and Ernst in Kentucky 
in 1920. 
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in retaining senatorial seats than in wresting scats from Democrats. The 
wider the Republican presidential margin, the greater arc the odds that 
the I)cm(jcrats w ill lose senatorial seats that they occupy. Here again the 
data of I'ablc 20.2 arc instructive. The exact nature of the phenomena 
underlying the capacity' of Democrats to retain seats in the fashion indi¬ 
cated by the table must remain speculative. Perhaps the amassing of 
popular strength behind a winning presidential candidate may be likened 

Table 20.2 

Articulation of Presidential and Senatorial Voting in Years of Republican 
Presidential Victory, 1920, 1924, 1928, 1952, 1956 


Republican Scats" Democratic Seats All Scats 


Republican 


Num- 

Per 


Num- 

Per 


Per Cent 

Presidential 

Num- 

ber 

Cent 

Num- 

ber 

Cent 

Num- 

Repub- 

Percentage 

ber 

Held 

Held 

ber 

Lost 

Lost 

ber 

lican 

0-19 




5 

0 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

20-29 




4 

0 

0.0 

4 

0.0 

.P >-39 




8 

0 

0.0 

8 

0.0 

40-49 




>3 

3 " 

23.1 

13 

23.1 

5‘>-?9 

2S 

21 

75.0 

33 

12 

33-4 

61 

54.1 

60 69 

32 

30 

93.S 

12 

8 

66.7 

44 

86.4 

70-79 

17 

16 '■ 

94.1 

4 

4 

100.0 

21 

95-2 

So-100 

3 

3 

100.0 

0 

0 


3 

100.0 


* Rcpul)lic.in sears iiu liulc tliosc for which Republican incumbents sought re-cleetion 
and those seats to wliieli a Republican had lasr l»een elected. Ihc same rule defined the 
Denioerarie seats. I he tabulation covers only those elections for full six-vear terms. 


'■ These are rlie three scats, mentioned in the text, won by Republicans despite the 
loss of the states by their presidential candidate. 

' I he only Republican seat classified as lost was that of Smith W. Brookhart of 
Iowa whose 19:4 certificate of election wms successfully contested before the Senate by 
his Democratic opponent. 

to a tidal \\ avc that dcstrov's those structures nearest the point of initial 
impact and docs lcs.s and less damage to other structures as it moves in¬ 
land. The resistance of Democratic state organizations to the impact of a 
Republican presidential victory varies similarlv among the states. Sena¬ 
torial posts arc lost most frc(|ucntly in those states in which the Republican 
presidential candidate is strongest, and as his appeal declines, from state 
to state, the chances that Democrats will hold senatorial places increase. 

Democratic survival of Republican presidential victory appears most 
marked in the years of Republican landslides. In 1928 Hoover carried state 
after state in which Democratic Senators retained their posts. Among 
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them were King of Utah, Dill of Washington, Kendrick of Wyoming, 
Pittman of Nevada, Wheeler of Montana, Ashurst of Arizona, and Cope¬ 
land of New York. In the same year several southern Drmocratic Senators, 
less surprisingly, won re-election as Hoover carried their states. The 
Eisenhower sw eep of 1952 similarly accounted for several of the instances 
in the table in w'hich Democrats held Senate seats against ilic Republican 
tide; Byrd of Virginia, Chaves of New Mexico, Pastore of Rhode Island, 
Holland of Florida, Daniel of Texas, Gore of Tennessee. Obviously a fac¬ 
tor contributing to capacity to maintain control of a scat is the political 
potency of a w-ell-established incumbent Senator w ith a large personal fol- 
low'ing. 

In years of Democratic presidential victories, the prospects of senatorial 
candidates. Democratic and Republican, arc the reverse of those prevail¬ 
ing in years of Republican triumph. Table 20.3, w hich analyzes senatorial 
elections in Democratic years, is almost a mirror image of tlie preceding 
table. In Democratic years the chances for election of Democratic sena¬ 
torial candidates increases, from state to state, as the popular margin of 
the presidential candidate widens. The exceptions to this rule that appear 
in the table w'ere elections of Democrats in 1948 in southern states that 

Table 20.^ 


Articulation of Presidential and Senatorial Voting in Years of Democratic 



Presidential 

Vi< rory, 

1932, 1 

1936, 1940 

» ' 944 * 

1948 


State 

Democratic Seats “ 

Republican Seats 

All Scats 

Democratic 


Num¬ 

Per 


Num¬ 

Per 


Per Cent 

Presidential 

Num¬ 

ber 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Cent 

Num¬ 

Demo¬ 

Percentage 

ber 

Held 

Held 

ber 

IsOSt 

Lost 

ber 

cratic 

0-29 

3 *’ 

3 

100.0 

0 

0 


3 

100.0 

30-39 

ib 

I 

100.0 

I 

0 

0.0 

2 

50.0 

40-49 

4 

0 

0.0 

24 

4 ‘- 

16.7 

28 

14.3 

50-59 

38 

35 

92.1 

27 

19 

70.4 

67'* 

80.6 

60-69 

16 

16 

100.0 

12 

8 

66.6 

29 '• 

82.8 

70-79 

12 

12 

100.0 

I 

0 

0.0 

'3 

92.3 

80 and over 

18 

18 

100.0 

0 

0 


18 

100.0 


‘ Seats for wliich Democratic incumbents were candidates for re-election or seats to 
which a Democrat had last been elected. The tabulation covers only those elections 
for regular six-year terms. 

‘’These deviate seats were southern seats filled, as usual, by Democrats in 1948 as 
their states went Dixiccratic prcsidcntially. 

* These are the seats, mentioned in the text, won by Democratic candidates despite 
the inability of the Democratic presidential winner to carry the states involved. 

* These totals include independent and third-party seats. 
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went Dixiccrnric prcsidentially. If the Democratic presidential candidate 
does not carrv n state, tiie Democratic senatorial candidate has little chance 
to win. Only four instances occurred in the five presidential election years 
analyzed in 'Pahle 20.3.'* 

In their years of presidential triumph, Democrats can expect to retain 
virtually all those seats they hold in the states their presidential candidate 
carries. Such scats tend to be lost only under exceptional circumstances.'^ 
On the other hand. Republicans manage to hold a goodly number of sena¬ 
torial seats in states that their presidential candidate loses. The stronger 
the Democratic presidential candidate, from state to state, the smaller is 
the probability tliat Republicans will retain their scats. Yet most striking 
instances occur of capacity to stand agaiast the Democratic tide. The 
most marked case among those in the table was the 1932 North Dakota 
election when Republican (Jerald Nye w'cnt back into office with 72 per 
cent of the vote as 71 per cent of the Dakota voters marked their ballots 
for l^'ranklin Roosevelt.*’ 

These analyses resolve themselves down to the proposition that the 
fortunes of presidential and senatorial candidates are fairly closely articu¬ 
lated in presidential years. The party that wins the presidency manages 
to retain most of the seats it holds from states whose electoral vote it 
captures. It makes inroads on the scats held by the party losing the Presi- 
ilency although that party manifests considerable capacity to withstand 
the presidential tide. Individual senatorial candidates have a keen aware¬ 
ness of these relationships and often choose their campaign tactics accord- 
ingl\'. In Iowa in 194S, when the prospects for Mr. Truman w'crc on the 
dark side, Ciuy (lillettc. Democratic candidate for re-election to the 
Senate, sought to avoid a close tie-up w ith the Truman candidacy. Some 
of his campaign literature did not identify him as a Democrat or mention 
his party. On the other hand, in 1952, in Wisconsin Joseph McCarthy 
made energetic efforts to get aboard the Eisenhower bandwagon. In the 
same year in Massachusetts, Democrat John Kennedy, perhaps unim- 

*In lyu CIcorge H. Moses, of New Hampshire, lost to Democrat Fred H. Brown, 
and Hir.im Bingh.im, of (Joimecticut, was defeated by August Lonergan. In 1944 John 
Moses repl.iced (ler.iKl \ve in North Dakota and in 1948 J. Allen Frear won over C. 
Douglass Buck in Delaware. 

‘Illustrative was the 19^6 victory of Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., heir to a famous 
Massachusetts political name, over James Michael Curley, a Democrat strong in Boston 
but weak elsewhere in the state, who sought to win a scat to which a Democrat had 
last been elected. 

'Other instances of Republican senatorial survival of the disaster that befell their 
presidential camlidate in their states include the victories of McNary in Oregon in 
1956, of Borah in Idaho in the same year, and of Norbeck in South Dakota in 1932. 
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pressed by the chances for Stevenson, did not strive to associate himself 
sharply in the public mind with the head of the ticket.'* A presidential 
candidate, too, may believe it advantageous to separate himself from a sen¬ 
atorial candidate of his party. In 1957 President Eiscrliowcr observed that 
it was important that Republicans control Congress “and to that extent,” 
he said, “I am for whoever the Republicans of any particular state or dis¬ 
trict nominate. But when it comes down to who 1 am for onthusiasticallv, 
and w ho I am for merely because they arc Republicans, is a very wide 
difference.” 

Off-year senatorial elections. The victorious party amasses support be¬ 
hind its presidential candidate whose strength its senatori.il candidates 
seem never to match. Vet the direction of the movement of public senti¬ 
ment tends to be unmistakably clear. It is towaivl one party—in both 
executive and senatorial spheres—and against the otlicr. 'The significance 
of the articulation of senatorial and presidential voting, however, must 
not be overestimated. Only a third of the Senate scats arc filietl in a 
presidential year. In the off years the conditions of electoral decision arc 
different. I'ach senatorial race becomes to a degree an autonomous event, 
though the cleavages of presidential politics project themselves to some 
extent into individual senatorial contests in the off years. Ivach race oc¬ 
curs w ithin the framew ork of the balance of power in presidential poli¬ 
tics and the off'-\ ear races colIecti\ ely may even amount to a referendum 
on the conduct of the natiiuial administration. In senatorial, as in I louse 
elections, the candidates of the President’s party are at a disadvantage in 
the off years. Nevcrtlicless the off-year results arc closclv related to the 
presidential voting of the preceding presidential year. 

Close inspection of T^ible 20 4, which analyzes senatorial elections in the 
off years of Republican administrations, reveals the character of the mid¬ 
term decision. From that table it is plain that the probability of loss of Re¬ 
publican senatorial scats in the off years of Republican administrations 
increases, from state to state, as the strength demonstrated by the Re¬ 
publican President in the preceding election declines. Perhaps the less 
strong the current Republican predisposition of a state, the greater arc 
the chances that general dissatisfaction with the national administration, 
unpopularity of a particular Senator, or peculiar local factors will result in 

“In Connecticut in 1952 the percentages of senatorial candidates’ advertisements 
and news items about them that associated the state race with the presidential cam¬ 
paign were for Ribicoff, the Democratic candidate, 7; for Bush, the Republican, 
98.—L. C. Ferguson and R. H. Smuckler, Politics in the Press (Fast Lansing: Michigan 
State College, 1954), p. 57. 
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the loss of a Republican seat in the off years. Whatever the factors pro¬ 
ducing the outcomes of the individual elections, the total effect is a party 
oriented action by the electorate. 

In a few instances Democrats lost scats at the midterm election. Even 
these losses /it the interpretation of midterm results as party oriented. Re¬ 
publicans picked up scats at the midterm only in states in which their 

Table 20.4 

Advantage of the Outs in Off-Year Senatorial Elections: Results of Senatorial 
I'dections in Off \’ears During Republican Presidential Administrations, 
1920-1954 


State Republican 
Presidential 
Percentage in 
Preceding I '.lection 

Republic: 

Number 

an Seats " 

Democratic Scats 

Number 

Lost 

Number 

Number 

Lost 

Umler 40 

0 

0 


0 

40-49 

6 

4 

7 

0 

50-59 

i6 

II 

21 

0 

60-69 

25 

5 

11 

5 "' 

70-79 

18 

4 ’* 

0 

0 


" Scats to liicli Rcpulilicans had last been elected. 

'■ Scars r<) w hich Democrats had last been elected. 

' I hese are rhe evcepriotial instances, mentioned in the text, in which Democrats, 
frtmi states with extremely strong Republican presidential preferences, lost in the 
off years of Rcpiiblicati administration-s. 

'* All these seats were lost in 1922. 

prcsitlential candidate had shown extremely great strength at the pre¬ 
ceding elections. In at least some of thc.se states a sharp shift in presidential 
preference of the state had occurred since the incumbent Senator of the 
outs was elected. Thus, 1922, a year of generally good fortune for Demo¬ 
cratic candidates, saw the defeat of Gilbert M. Hitchcock of Nebraska 
who had been elected in 1916 when WiLson drew' 57 per cent of the Ne¬ 
braska vote. By 1920 the Democrats could muster only 33 per cent of the 
state’s vote in the presidential polling, and Nebraskans in 1922 elected 
Republican Robert B. I lowell to bring their senatorial representation into 
line with their changed presidential preference. Similarly, in 1954, low^ans 
declined to return to the Senate Guy Gillette, w ho had won, along wdth 
I'ruman, in 1948. By 1952 Democrats could attract only 35.8 per cent of 
the low a presidential vote and the overwhelming Republican preference 
persisted sufficiently in 1954 defeat Gillette. 

Yet it should not be supposed that all midterm senatorial elections are 
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precisely alike. The tendency of the President’s party to lose a few scats 
and only under exceptional circumstances to take scars from the outs ap¬ 
pears quite uniform. On occasion, however, the icacti'in against tl\c Presi¬ 
dent’s party is so marked as to indicate a sharp loss oi public confidence. 
Such an instance turns up neatly in Table 20.4, which shows a handful of 
Republican seats lost in 1922 despite the fact ihar I larding had carried the 
states concerned in 1920 with over 70 per cent of tlic von So extreme a 
shift in popular sentiment indicated the depth of discontent generated by 
the sharp economic downswing early in the Harding mlministration. 

During Democratic presidential administrations the pattern of oft-year 
senatorial elections is, in principle, the same as that prevailing in Repub¬ 
lican administrations: that is. Republicans usually capture some Demo 
cratic Senate seats. The chances of an overturn arc related to the Demo¬ 
cratic presidential strength in the preceding polling. The w ider the Demo¬ 
cratic margin, the less hopefully may a Republican candidate eye a scat 
occupied by a Democrat. I 1 ic stronger a Democratic President has shown 
himself to be in a state, the more confidently may a Democratic Senator 
from that state expect re-election. 

The details of these relationships arc set out in Tabic 20.5, which also 
contains data to re-enforce the earlier observation that not all midterm 
elections arc alike. Commonly the President’s party can have only the most 
slender hope in its midterm campaigns to capture Senate scats held by the 
opposition, ^'ct fable 20.5 turns up a goodly number of instances in which 
I 3 cmocratic candidates replaced Republicans at the midterm of Demo¬ 
cratic administrations. Most of them occurred in the 1934 elections, when 

Table 20.$ 


Advantage of the Outs in Off-Year Senatorial flections: Results of Senatorial 
I'.lcctions in Off Years During Democratic Presidential Administrations, 
1932-1950 


State Democratic 
Presidential 
Percentage in 
Preceding Election 

Democratic Scats " 

Republican Scats ** 

Number 

Number 

Lost 

Number 

Number 

Lost*' 

40-49 

10 

6 

21 

2 

50-59 

37 

20 

22 

6 

60-69 

26 

3 

7 

3 

70-79 

11 

0 

I 

0 


• Seats to which Democrats had last been elected. 

*’ Seats to which Republicans had • ist been elected. 

'Of these ii losses of Republican scats at midterm elections, 10 occurred in 1934. 
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the electorate expressed an overwhelming approval of the New Deal by 
voting Republicans out of office on a large scale, contrary to the usual 
niidtcrni pattern. 

Patterns of senatorial elections and the party system. The combination of 
parry institutions, patterns of electoral behavior, and electoral procedures 
that has been described contributes to the powerful resistance of particular 
areas and interests to the nationalizing tendencies within the parties—that 
is, to the decentralization, or perhaps the fractionalization, of power within 
the political system. Mass sentiment which crystallizes in support of a 
winning presidential candidate cannot be converted into an equivalent 
control over the Senate. Isvcn within the President’s own party. Senators 
are elected, often from sure states, \\ ithoiit relation to the outcome of the 
presiilential voting, d'he force of the winning presidential coalition is also 
splintered by staggered Senate terms. 

My aiul large, resistance to the power of the winning presidential coali¬ 
tion expresses itself in party terms, in the capacity of some minority candi¬ 
dates to withstand the surge of the presidential campaign itself, and in the 
capacity of others to win election in the off years. 'The minority, Repub¬ 
lican or Democratic, fights from bastions of strength not readily reducible 
by the triumphant majority. Whether the provision of bulwarks for the 
minority invariably redounds to the general weal may be debatable, but 
there can be no doubt that our arrangements include such bulwarks. Their 
significance can perhaps be surmised by consideration of the probable 
results of electing the entire Senate for four-year terms in the years of 
presidential elections. Minority representation in the Senate might, in 
time, be reduced to miniscule proportions. Moreover, the fortunes of the 
Senators of the President’s party would become more closely bound to 
those of the President and perhaps vice versa. A marked transformation of 
the character of the Senate would probably occur. 

Party, Presidency, and House of Representatives 

W’hile the House of Representatives is constitutionally as independent 
of the executive as is the Senate, the timing and circumstances of its elec¬ 
tion bring it more strongly under the nationalizing influences of party. 
The renew al of the entire membership of the House at the time of the 
presiilential election associates the political fortunes of House candidates 
more closely w ith their party ticket. F.ven the midterm elections, a conse¬ 
quence of the two-year Hou.se term, tend to reflect shifts in national 
sentiment toward the parties as a whole, although peculiar local factors 
often determine the results of individual races. 
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Co-ordination of elections of Representatives and President. The simulta¬ 
neous election of the President and of all House members enables the 
electorate to place control of these two organs of gen ernment in one or 
the other of the major parties. Furthermore, it pern.its, altlioiigh it does 
not assure, a maximum unification of party campaign effort behind both 
presidential and congressional candidates and subjects mo t races for Rep¬ 
resentative to the influences that play upon presidential voting. 

In consequence of these interrelations the winning presidential camli- 
date ordinarily carries into office with him a House majority of his o\\ n 
party, and partisan balance in the House fiuctiiates with variations frt in 
election to election in the division of the presidential vote I'igiirc 20.1 
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Figure 20.1. Democratic Percentage of I'wo-Party Vote for President and 
of Membership of House, 1900-1956 


shows this relationship for the elections since the turn of the century. As 
tlic figure suggests, the correlation between presidential and congressional 
voting is by no means perfect. A given division of the popular presidential 
vote is not invariably associated with precisely the same division of House 
seats. A presidential candidate may be somewliat weaker than his party 
generally, as was probably true of Tom Dewey, the Republican candidate 
in 1948, and Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic candidate of 1952 and 1956. 
Nevertheless the figure highlights the broad association of presidential 
and congressional voting in the years of presidential elections. 
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I'vcii tlic extraordinary election of 1956 in which Republicans failed to 
capture a majority of the House as Eisenhower won re-election fits the 
pattern of association between presidential and House voting. In that 
election some Republican I louse candidates triumphed ov^er sitting Demo¬ 
crats, chicllv in districts Democrats had won by narrow margins in 1954. 
On the other hand, Democrats replaced enough Republicans to hold their 


Table 20.6 


Party Shifts of House Districts in 

1956 Related to 1954 Vote 

1954 Election 

Republican Per Number of 
(>nt of V^)tc I )istricts 

1956 Election 

Shifted to Shifted to 

Republican I )eniocratic 

0-^4 

'45 

0 

35-39 

2S 

I 

40 44 

27 

2 

45-49 

32 

6 

50-54 

61 

6 

55-59 

62 

3 

t)o -<54 

5 ^> 

2 

65-100 

24 

0 


majority. In all of the shifting districts save one, the drift of sentiment 
from 19^2 to 19^6 was in tiie same direction in both presidential and con¬ 
gressional voting. In all the districts newly won by Republicans, the C^en- 
eral increased his strength over his 1952 percentage of the vote. His vote 
percentage declined, with a single exception, in the districts his party lost 
to Democrats.^ 

riie subjection of House elections to the tides of sentiment that govern 
the outcome of presiilential elections helps to account for the fact that 
the 1 louse is more responsive than the Senate to presidential leadership, 
riie impact of presiilential landslides may, in fact, be so great as to reduce 
the House minority to a corporal’s guard. Only 132 House Democrats, 
about 30 per cent of the mcml)crship, survived the Harding victory of 
1920, while a mere S9 Republicans, only 20 per cent of the House, went 
to Washington after Roosevelt’s sweep of 1936. Such elections yield em¬ 
barrassingly large and often unm.inagcable, majorities for the President’s 
party. 

Despite the articulation of presidential and congressional elections a 

^Thc exception w .is the 2nd district of .M.unc. The General gained in 1956 over his 
1952 percent.ige in the district. Had the congressional voting been in November, the 
Republicans would h.i\e had a better ch.incc to retain the House seat. 
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goodly number of House members may confidently cxpjct election, once 
they win nomination, come what may in the presidential plebiscite. A bloc 
of almost loo southern seats is ordinarily quite safe for Democratic candi¬ 
dates, and certain metropolitan districts arc almost as surely Democratic.** 
Republicans control few er sure scats. Those districts in w hich the division 
of the vote is normally near the 50-50 point arc most api to swingr from 
party to party M'ith the presidential vote, d'hc number of such districts 
changes from time to time, but from one-third to one-half of the House 
candidates must view’ the outcome with some uncertainty, although the 
proportion of districts w ith extremely close results is ordinarily less. Fig¬ 
ure 20.2 shows the distribution of House districts in 1048 and 1952 accord¬ 
ing to the division of their vote between the parties. 



DEMOCRATIC PERCENTAGE OF DISTRICT VOTE 
Figure 20.2. Distribution of Congressional Districts According to Democratic 
Percentage of Major-Party Vote, 194S and 1952 

The fact that a presidential election docs not affect the results of cam¬ 
paigns for House scats in the sure districts. Republican or Democratic, 
does not necessarily mean that an election throws into the House blocs of 

" For an analysis of some of the odvfities of electoral behavior in House districts, see 
Duncan MacRae, Jr., “Occupations and the Congressional Vote, i94o-i9<;o,” American 
Sociological Review, 20 (1955), pp. 332-340. 
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Representatives unresponsive to the broad verdict of the election. Cer¬ 
tainly, Democratic Representatives from sure metropolitan districts in re¬ 
cent Democratic administrations have been loyal supporters of the party 
program. Isvcn tlie southerners defected principally on issues of peculiar 
regional concern. At least on domestic issues Republicans from sure rural 
districts have tended to be quite as consistent followers of the party line 
as have those from closer districts. Yet the fact that a district is sure usu¬ 
ally means that its people have a deep concern over an issue or set of 
issues which will produce dissidence in their Representatives if the national 
leadership runs counter to that concern. Moreover, Representatives from 
the sure districts acquire seniority in the Mouse and gain the advantage 
that comes v\ ith legislative experience. I fence, the special concerns of the 
steadfast party areas find especially strong representation in the councils 
of the party. The disproportionate contribution of sure districts to the 
contingent of experienced House members is indicated, for a sample elec¬ 
tion, by the data of T able 20.7. 

While the House strength of the parties fluctuates with the vote polled 
by their presidential candidates, the gross relationship, shown in Figure 
20.1 can lead to erroneous inferences. The return of House majorities 

Table 20.J 


Close Districts and First-Termers: Proportion of Representatives First-Termers, 
1952, According to Size of Margin in District Congressional Vote, 
Nonsouthern Districts 


District 

Per Cent 
Republican 

Total 

Scats 

First- 

Termers 

Others 

Per Cent 
First-Termers 

40-44 

D 

I 

12 

7.6 

45 - 47-4 

25 

2 « 

23 

23-3 

47.5-49.9 

17 

Sb 

9 

47.0 

50-52-4 

11 

6*^ 

5 

54-5 

52.5-54.9 

H 

8“ 

6 

57-2 

55-59 

34 

5 

29 

24-7 

60-64 

48 

4 

44 

8.3 


* Both of these first-term Democrats succeeded Democrats. 

Of these eight first-term Democrats, four came from new districts, two succeeded 
other Democrats, and two (Pfost of Idaho and Miller of Kansas) succeeded Repub¬ 
licans. 

' Of these first-term Republicans, three replaced Democrats, one succeeded another 
Republican, and two came from new districts. 

Of these eigiit first-term Republicans, four succeeded Democrats, three succeeded 
Republicans, and one came from a new' district. 
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along with presidential pluralities may suggest that the electorate grants 
a clear mandate of preference for the majority party of the moment. In 
fact, the voters speak far more equivocally. Despite the apparent correla¬ 
tion between congressional and presidential voting, '.>!ie popular majority 
may elect the President and another, the House. The President may owe 
his election to one constituency and his part\\s House majority, or at 
least a goodly number of its members, to another. 

Something of the nature of the electoral decision can be discerned if 
one pushes behind the aggregate relationships shown hv Idgurc 20.1 ami 
compares, district by district, the congressional and presidential vote, as 
has been done for twm presidential elections in Table 20.S. Vhe greater the 
strength of a party’s presidential candidate, as one moves from district to 
district, the greater are the chances that his party’s congressional candidate 
w ill carry the district. Yet in some districts, the l^emocratic presidential 
candidate will have a plurality as Republicans win the House scats, while 
in others the Republican presidential candidate will carry the day as his 
fellow Republicans go down to defeat in the House races. 

The reasons for these divergent results within congressional districts 

Table 20.8 


Relation Between Presidential Vote in Congressional Districts and Results of 
House Elections, 1952 and 1956 


District 



Results of Congressional Races 


Republican 


1952 



1956 


Presidential 

1 otal 

Number Per Cent 

loral 

Number 

Per Cent 

Percentage 

Districts 

R 

R 

Districts 

R 

R 

15-19 

4 

0 

0.0 

5 

0 

0.0 

20-24 

4 

0 

0.0 

8 

0 

0.0 

25-29 

11 

0 

0.0 

8 

0 

0.0 

30-34 

>4 

0 

0.0 

14 

0 

0.0 

35-39 

36 

I » 

2.8 

20 

0 

0.0 

40-44 

33 

0 

0.0 

25 

0 

0.0 

45-49 

37 

2 

5-4 

30 

1 

3-3 

50-54 

56 

>7 

30.4 

63 

13 

20.6 

55-59 

87 

60 

69.0 

86 

33 

38.4 

60-64 

82 

7 * 

86.6 

86 

70 

81.4 

65-69 

49 

47 

95-9 

58 

52 

89.7 

70-74 

21 

21 

100.0 

24 

24 

100.0 

75-79 

I 

1 

100.0 

8 

8 

100.0 

Total 

435 

220 


435 

201 



•Jacob Javits won New York’s 21st district. 
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throw light on both the nature of our party system and the character of 
the electoral vxrdict. The chances are that two broad sets of factors ac¬ 
count for most of the instances of deviation from party regularity. First, 
the elements of strength and weakness in the congressional candidates and 
in the district party organizations help to shelter local candidates from 
national trends. Second, the peculiar policy and personal appeals of the 
presidential candidates contribute also to their special weakness or strength 
in particular types of districts. The interaction of these two broad var¬ 
iables produces coincidence and divergence in district voting for President 
and Representative. 

rhe data of Fable 20.8 suggest that within congressional districts the 
electorate is more strongly attached to local party and perhaps to individ¬ 
ual Representatives than to a party's presitlential candidates. The party 
that lias become dominant within tlie congressional politics of a district has 
a capacity, often remarkable, to withstand the ebb and flow of sentiment 
in the competition for tlic Presidency. This ability to hold a district often 
depends in part on the drawing power of a sitting Representative whose 
name has become known and w ho has by favors and services to his con¬ 
st iiuents, perhaps over a long period, cemented to himself a faithful per¬ 
sonal following, ^'cr often more than personal popularity is involved. The 
party organization may have a strength quite independent of that of the 
sifting f'ongressman, or the voters of the district may lean fairly persist¬ 
ently tow ard candidates of his party for most offices but now and then 
split their ticket for tlie Presidency. 

The data suggest that jiartisan shifts in congressional voting lag behind 
shifts in presidential voting, or that partisan loyalties arc somcwdiat less 
\olatile in local races than in presidential contests. From this capacity to 
resist the general trend it would be expected that a number of districts. 
Republican and Democratic, w(»uld stand steadfast in their customary con¬ 
gressional allegiance in the face of conquest of the district by the opposi¬ 
tion presidential candidate. ^ et ipiite apart from this phenomenon, which 
may be common to a great many close districts, occasionally individual 
congressional candidates dramati/c an issue peculiar to the district, or 
themsehes, so skilltully that they can win even though the opposition 
polls a huge presidential plurality in the district. For example, in 1952, a 
Demi>er.u, Howard S. .Wilier, won election from Kansas’ 1st district as 
I’.isenhow er drew almost 70 per cent of the vote. Mr. Miller, said to have 
been the first Democrat elected to Congress from this area, accomplished 
this feat by opposing the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam, a flood con¬ 
trol project tliat had outraged those whose lands w’ould have been inun¬ 
dated. In the same year, Gracic Pfost, of Idaho, defeated an incumbent 
Republican for Congress in a district that went over 60 per cent for 
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Eisenhower, and thereby established herself as a forniidabie ladv politician. 
In New' ^’ork, beginning in 1946, Republican Jacoo Javits won a normally 
Democratic district by a combination of good luc k', strife among the 
Democrats, and conspicuous espousal of non-Rcpub!ican policies. 

Other elements of the relationship between presidential and congres¬ 
sional voting may be identified if we transfei our attentio-i to the second 
factor productive of incongruency in presidential and coiv;rcssional vot¬ 
ing—the peculiarities of the presidential contest. I'ach presidential candi¬ 
date tends to have a set of appeals, and to atti.ict a follow ing, that does not 
match precisely the popular congressional support of the party. The pe¬ 
culiarities of his strength may extend the area of his pluralities into con¬ 
gressional districts that his party is unable to carrv. On this broad point, 
tlie data of Table 20.8 are instructive. Consider the 1952 congressional 
results in relation to the strength of General I'iscnhowcr, district by dis¬ 
trict. The popular appeal of the General won for him many congressional 
districts carried bv Democratic congressional candidates. Some of these 
districts w ere, to be sure, southern districts in w hich no Repubhean ran 
for the House or in which the Republican candidate w as extremely weak. 
On the other hand, few Republicans won I louse scats in districts carried 
by Adlai Stevenson. 

Inspection of instances of split results in congressional districts in sev¬ 
eral elections suggests that the electorate often acts consistently' on matters 
of policy even though it mav have to split tickets to do so. It may choose 
a pro-Eisenhower Democrat in preference to an anti-f'.isenhow er Repub¬ 
lican as it votes for l'.iscnhr)w cr. Or it mav vote for a Roosevelt but return 
to the I louse a Republican who will be pro-Rooscvclt on matters of criti¬ 
cal concern to the district. Other, less recondite, reasons also explain much 
of the deviation betw een presidential and congressional voting. A presi¬ 
dential candidate mav have a strong appeal in a district in w'hich his party, 
long moribund locally, is simply unable to muster a I louse candidate wh(i 
commands much respect. 

This discussion of the divergence between patterns of congressional 
and presidential electoral support, which differs both in degree and in 
form from election to election, should not obscure the broader fact that 
the same people w ho support a winning President also support in rela¬ 
tively high degree the congressional candidates of his party. Broadly the 
electorate rallies to the support of a presidential candidate and his fellow 
partisans, although many exceptions occur that contribute to the special 
character of the American party system.® Not a great deal is known about 

"See the analysis of ticket-splitting in 1956 by Angus Campbell and Warren !•'. Mil¬ 
ler, “The Motivational Basis of Streght and Split Ticket Voting,” American Political 
Science Review, 51 (1957), pp. 203-312. They found splitting between national and 
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the extent of straight-ticket voting, but even General Eisenhower, a presi¬ 
dential candidate with an unusually marked personal rather than partisan 
following, drew great numbers of voters to the Republican congressional 
cause. Of the 33,900,000 who voted for the General in 1952, approximately 
8,100,000, or so it may be estimated, had voted for Mr. Truman in 1948. 
Of these sw itchers, on the order of 5,200,000 also supported the Republi¬ 
can congressional ticket in 1952. The remaining 2,900,000 split their ticket 
to support Democratic congressional candidates, a phenomenon especially 
marked in the South.^'* 

Party at imdterm: the ?nmority. The congressional campaigns in presiden¬ 
tial years are overshadowxd, even swallowed up, by the effort to win the 
Presidency. I'lic centripetal influence of the fight for the Presidency tends 
to pull together all factions of the party. Powerful forces operate to bring 
all good men to the aid of their party to elect a President and a Congress as 
w ell. I'he cohesive drives of the presidential battle arc absent in midterm 
elections. The parties may become fractionalized, for they lack the mech¬ 
anism, and often the will, to rally their cohorts to disciplined battle. 

The problem of presenting a solid front to the electorate may be es¬ 
pecially diflicult for the minority party. When a deep-seated conflict e.xists 
for control of the minority, its latent inner contradictions may materialize 
in the most glaring form at the midterm campaign. The campaign may be 
in reality a battle of every man for himself, and there may be no party 
front presented against the Administration. The extreme situation mani¬ 
fested itself in a declaration by the late Senator Robert A. Taft in 1941: 
“No Republican National Omvention can be held before next year’s 

sr.uc .mil loe.il c.uulularcs to be more common than between presidential and con¬ 
gressional c.mditlatcs. In the North 76 per cent of the Eisenhower voters voted 
straight Kepubhean at the national le\el in 1956 in contrast with 89 per cent in 1952. 

In the South the moxement w.is in the opposite direction, 46 per cent against 21 per 
cent in n;,-:. In i9>6 one out of 10 Stevenson voters split for a Republican Representa- 
ti\c or Senator. Rural areas had the lowest proportions of straight-party voting, a 
fact consistent \\ ith the greater awareness of rural people of the identity and role of 
legislators. A (lalluji poll in April, 1942 found that 50 per cent of the respondents 
were unable to name their Representative-, far more fanners knew the name of their 
Representative than did citizens of cities over 500,000. The National Opinion Research 
Center found in 1944 that only 31 per cent of the sample questioned could name both 
Senators correctly. Such lack of knowledge is conducive to straight-ticket voting as 
is the form of the ballot. In those i louse districts in which Eisenhower gained from 
1952 to 1956 Republicans replaced Democrats more frequently in the states with party- 
column ballots than in those with office-bloc ballots. 

I'hcsc estimates rest on the finding by Campbell, The Voter Decides, p. 17, that 24 
per cent of the Eisenhower vote consisted of 1948 Truman supporters and on the 
division »>f the sample of the.se voters between straight-ticket voter and splitters as re¬ 
ported at p. 25. 
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elections and the party National Committee clearly has no aiithoritv to 
make such declarations. I see no reasons why each Senator should nor run 
on his own foreign policy.” 

The special difficulties under which the minority may labor arc illus¬ 
trated by the Republican attempt to form a line of battle for rite 1950 
congressional elections. Soon after the 1948 campaign a st ugirlc developed 
between the Dewey and I'aft wings of the party. Hugh Scott, Jr., chair¬ 
man of the national committee and a Dewey appcMiitec, proposed to hold 
a national conference to draft a “fighting and forward-looking” program 
of “moderation” on w liich to w age the 1950 campaign. Republican leaders 
of tTousc and Senate, more disposed toward the I'aft w ing, had no en¬ 
thusiasm for “moderation,” and Mr. Scott was soon replaced as national 
chairman by Guy Gabriclson. The new chairman ol)raincd authf)ritv 
from the national committee to create a commiticc consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives of the national committee and of the Republican groups in the 
[louse and Senate to draft a program for 1950. When flic committee 
eventually came into being its Senate members were named by Senator 
Taft and its House members by Representative Martin, the Republican 
Ifousc leader. 

After negotiation between the groups named by tlie congressional lead¬ 
ers and the group appointed by the chairman of tlie national committee, 
a policy statement w^as unveiled “supplementing tlic Republican platform 
of 1948.” Although it dealt wiili several questions, it declared that the 
“major domestic issue totiay is liberty against socialism.” On this slogan 
it was hoped that the party could unite, but protests swelled up from the 
ranks. 'The statement gratified only the Old Cjiiard. I'he Republican state 
chairman of New York, a Dewey man, observed that the statement “did 
not offer enough in specific appeal to all the voters of the nation to make 
it a lasting, persuasive or overly binding document.” A group of dissident 
Republican leaders met in Philadelphia and adopted a declaration of prin¬ 
ciples of their own, “a positive” program. They argued for “affirmative 
and constructive solutions of the tremendously intricate and difficult 
problems facing the nation.” 

The Republican party thus went forth di.sunitcd into the fray. At mid¬ 
term the minority lacks the machinery to produce a decision on party 
policy that will be accepted as binding by all the important segments of 
the party. Though the pronouncements of the national convention arc not 
necessarily embraced by all elements of the party, in presidential cam¬ 
paigns policy differences may be submerged or their solution may be post¬ 
poned. At midterm the intraparty discussion must focus on issues and is- 

Quoted m Toivard a More Responsible Two-Party System, A Report of the 
Committee on Political Parties, American Political Science Association (1950), p. 52. 
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sues alone. Perhaps there is no better way to activate latent differences 
than to bring issues up for discussion. 

Yet the minority is not invariably bedeviled by problems of the same 
magnitude as confronted the Republicans in 1950, In the 1954 campaign, 
the Democrats, with the Stevenson bloc in fairly secure command of the 
party apparatus, avoided extensive fighting among themselves and saved 
their ammunition for Republicans. Stevenson, who stumped the country 
in support of the congressional ticket, set a general tone for the Demo¬ 
cratic campaign to which most congressional and senatorial candidates 
could attune their special local appeals. Thus, a conference of 40 Demo¬ 
cratic I louse and Senate candidates foregathered at Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, and issued a manifesto describing “the things the Republican 
Administration has done to break faith with the American farmer and to 
injure our farm economy,” and provided a regional emphasis for one of 
the general lines of attack adopted by the national leadership. 

Party at vudtcriu: The majority. I'he occasional serious tribulations of 
the minority party in arriving at a midterm program are not to be ex¬ 
plained simply by the obstreperousness, or cussedness, of human nature. 

I' undamentally a dilTercnt type of leadership tends to develop in the House 
and Senate w ings of the party than among those who focus on winning 
presidential campaigns, both parties are plagued by the divergence be- 
tween tlie two types of leaders, but it may be especially marked in the 
minoritx' when its congressional representation has been reduced to the 
hard core of standpatters from sure districts. The image of the minority in 
the e\ es of the country may be formed by the pronouncements and be¬ 
havior of its congrcssioftal leaders of an extreme wing. The sober citizen 
may well sluidder when he wonders whether the minority w'ill elect a 
Presiilent of the same hue as the more vocal elder statesmen of the con¬ 
gressional minority. 

The vicissitudes of the .Adtninistration at midterm are far less forbidding 
than are those of the minoritv\ The Presidency provides an organizing 
center for tlie party w hose congressional and presidential elements or¬ 
dinarily close ranks for the conduct of the campaign. In truth, the Presi¬ 
dent and his program create the central issue of the campaign, and the 
midterm election becomes in a sense a referendum on the conduct of the 
government by him and his party. Yet the exact role that the President 
himself should play in the midterm campaign has not been neatly crystal¬ 
lized. Uiuler some circumstances at least, the country does not accept it 
as entirely proper for the President to ask the country to uphold his pol¬ 
icies by electing a Congress of his party. 

W’oodrow W'ilson’s 1918 appeal for a Democratic Congress is a notable 
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illustration of the problem of the proper stance for a President to nr.sume 
in the midterm campaign. In his manifesto Wilson ileclared that the elec¬ 
tions of 1918 

occur in the most critical period our country has ever t.!< cd, or is likely to face 
in our time. If you have approved of my leadership, and uish me to continue to 
be your unembarrassed spokesman at home and .tbroad, I earnest!v bet? that 
you will express yourselves unmistakably to that effect bv 1 etuniing a Demo¬ 
cratic majority to both the Senate and the House of Kepreseiiritives. . . . The 
leaders of the minority in the present Oingress have imqucsrionably been pn'- 
war, but they have been anti-administration. At almost (.\cr\' turn since wc 
entered the war they have sought to take the choice of policy and the conduct 
of the war out of my hands and put it under the control of instrumentalities 
of their own choosing. This is no time either for divided council or for divided 
leadership. 

V'eteran Democratic politicians regarded the issuance of this statement 
as a major blunder, however much they may liavc agreeil w irh its premises. 
And to it they attributed the disasters Democrats sulTered in the elections 
of 1918, although doubt may be entertained about the correctness of that 
interpretation. The late Arthur Mullen, Neliraska Democratic leader, 
characterized the statement as the “most suicidal document ever sent out 
from the White House.” f le argued that had Wilson’s appeal been for 
the election of men who had supported his policies, not those of his party, 
it might have had contrary clfccts.^- 
When the midterm rolls around, the pundits resurrect the events of 1918 
and consider what the incumbent President should do. In 194:, another 
delicate time politically, Roosevelt met the problem dilTerentlv than Wil¬ 
son had. I_'d Flynn, the Democratic national chairman, in February, 1942 
delivered himself of a rip-roaring partisan speech in which he pointed to 
the ‘‘vast confusion” that would result from the election of a Rcpul>lican 
(Congress. Only a major military defeat, he thought, could be a greater 
misfortune. What would the President’s ctmiment be? Fo the reporters 
he said, “When the country i.s at war, wc want Congressmen, regardless 
of party, who v\ ill back up the Government of the United States and who 
have a record of backing up the country in an emergency, regardless of 
party.” I'hc President may have believed that few Republicans met the 
tests he set up, but, if so, he thought it impolitic to say so. 

An active role by the President in the midterm campaign is perhaps 
becoming a more accepted practice ot our politics. At any rate under 
circumstances different from those of 1918 and 1942 Presidents have ex¬ 
erted themselves to win the election of a Congress of their party at the 
midterm. In 1950 the Democratic party made a vigorous campaign. Presi- 
“A. F. Mullen, Western Denir . 'at (New York: Funk, 1940), p. 187. 
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dent Truiiian made a straightforward plea for approval of the policies of 
the Administration by the return of greater majorities in House and Sen¬ 
ate. Beset by dissent in liis own party, he sought the election of a larger 
contingent of northern liberal Democrats, lest his program be completely 
blocked b\' a combination of the conservative Democratic splinter with 
tlic Repuldican minority. 

In the preliminaries to the 1954 elections Kisenhower took a lofty and 
detached view, he believed that his own participation should be limited to 
a defense of tlie Administration’s record on a high plane and that the 
Prcsidenc\' should not be involved in particular partisan struggles in states 
and districts. In due course intelligence from the grass roots indicated that 
the Republican congressional majority was in peril and the President 
joined in the fray. I le dispatched most of the cabinet to the stump to 
preach the gospel of Republicanism and he himself made flying trips to 
stares w ith closely fought senatorial contests. In a broadcast he argued that 
“you can’t have one car with two drivers at the steering wheel and expect 
to end up anv place but in the ditch—especially when the drivers are set 
on going in different directions, ^'ou cannot have efficient Federal govern¬ 
ment w hen the Congress wants to follow one philosophy of government 
and the lAecutive branch another.” He called for the “election of a 
Republican-led Congress.” I'ven those Republicans who had steadfastly 
oj^poseil the Prcsiilcnt’s program in (k)ngress echoed these sentiments and 
strove mightily to get aboard the presidential coattails. 

Similarly, as the congressional elections of 1958 approached, the Re¬ 
publican national committee and the President bestirred themselves to 
rouse the faithful to do battle, d'he national committee in 1957 conducted 
a series of regional sessions of Republican national committeemen and 
other leaders to lay plans for the campaign, to estimate the pos.sibilities of 
success, and to make propaganda. Idie President addressed most of them 
by telephone from Washington. 

Whatever role the President chooses to take in the campaign, the major¬ 
ity, by its possession of control of the government, has the means to bring 
its forces into more or less orderly line for the conduct of the campaign. 
I'his accomplishment requires co-ordination of the endeavors of the 
party’s national senatorial and congressional committees, a task apt to be 
considerably simpler for the Administration than for the minority. For 
the majority also the task of adopting a general policy for the campaign 
presents no overw helming difficulty. The performance of the Administra¬ 
tion must be the platform, a circumstance that tends to put the majority 
on the defensive at the midterm. Yet the record on occasion is supple¬ 
mented by a more or less formal policy statement. In 1950, for example, 
the Democratic national committee laid out a statement of party prin- 
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ciples which adhered largely to the Fair Deal prograin as enunclaicd in 
1948. In 1954 the Republican national committee convened at Cincinnati 
and issued a platform with the theme of “Peace, Progress, and Pros¬ 
perity.” 

The nature of the midterm contest encourages a strategy of concentra¬ 
tion, since the Administration is most seriously threatened in tlie close 
districts—which number from <jo to 100. Campaign resources may be 
amassed in districts wlierc they will presumably yield tlic greatest return. 
Thus, in 1954 the Republicans sent into the 4th district of Missouri, in an 
effort to hold the seat, the Vice-President, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the Speaker of the 1 louse All rlicsc en¬ 
deavors, it may be noted, were to no avail. Similarlv, the Administration 
may subject to intensive fire tlie scats v\on earlier by the minority by a 
narrow margin, a tactic \\ hich rarely yields resulis i)ut docs compel the 
minority to exert itself to h<dd these scats. 

Nature of the inidternt verdict. Since the electorate cannot cliangc admin¬ 
istrations at midterm elections, it can only express its approval or disap¬ 
proval by returning or withdrawing legislatixc majorities. At least such 
would be the rational hypothesis about what the electorate might do. In 
fact, no such logical explanation can completely describe what it docs at 
midterm elections. The Founding Fathers, by the provision for midterm 
elections, built into the constitutional system a procedure whose strange 
consequences lack explanat (»n in any theory that personifies the electorate 
as a rational god of vengeance and of reward. 

The President’s party, whether it basks in public favor or is declining 
in public esteem, ordinarily loses House strength at miilterm—a pattern 
that, save for one exception, has prevailed since the Cavil War. 'Fhe excep¬ 
tion occurred in 1934 when the popularity of the Roosevelt policies was 
on the ascent.^^ Given the regularity of this pattern, the loss of I louse 
strength by the Administration at midterm docs not necessarily result from 
withdraw al of popular favor. An exceptionally heavy loss, however, may 
reflect the development of a hostile public sentiment and may even por¬ 
tend a defeat in the follow ing presidential election. 

Explanation of the Administration’s loss at midterm must be sought not 
so much by examining the midterm election itself as by looking at the pre- 

’®In 1953 the Ocmocratic national coniniirttc considered a proposal to hold a mid¬ 
term national convention to set policy for the 1954 congressional campaign. Demo¬ 
cratic congressional leaders killed the proposal. Such a convention would, they 
argued, center on areas of disagreement and accentuate intraparty strife. 

** The details of the pattern are set out by Key, “If the I'.lection Follows the Pat¬ 
tern,” l^ew York Times Magazine Detober 20, 1946. Sec also O. C. Press, “1 he Predic¬ 
tion of Midterm Elections,” Western Political Quarterly, 9 (1956), pp. 691-698. 
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ceding presidential election. The presidential campaign mobilizes party- 
strength behind the winning presidential candidate and apparently has 
the secondary effect of capturing some marginal congressional seats, and 
of holding a few other such scats, for candidates of the President’s party. 
At the midterm the absence of the supportive power of the presidential 
campaign allows some districts, usually held by the narrowest margin, 
to sag over the line to the opposition.The opposition can at the midterm 
make the most both of the blunders of the Administration and of its own 
strength, for it docs not have to overcome the momentum given to the 
Administration candidates by the tide that ran two years earlier. While 
the absence of the President’s coattails evidently contributes in large 
measure to the midterm drop, detailed inspection of campaigns in individ¬ 
ual districts will identify from time to time issues and circumstances quite 
peculiar to a district that may be determinative. 

Despite the impartiality with which the electorate votes out members 
of the President’s party, be it Republican or Democratic, at the midterms, 
the results of the individual contests add up to a broad decision in terms 
of party. (>)nsidcr the manner in which the electorate acts at midterm. 
I'hc aggregate result of the election is not the product of a random shift¬ 
ing of districts, some from the President’s party to the minority, some 
from the minority to the Administration. Such movements in both direc¬ 
tions would be expected if district results were the chance product of local 
issues, candidate popularity, and other such matters unconnected with 
party. The movement is, however, mainly in one direction. The President’s 
fellow partisans lose seats to the outs and only under exceptional circum¬ 
stances do they capture districts from the outs; the outs retain the seats 
thev have and gain others from the Administration. 

Illustrative of the pattern of the midterm shift is Table 20.9, which 
analN'/.es the House elections of 1950 in relation to the results by district 
in 1948. The Democrats had virtually no hope of gaining seats they had 
lost in 194S. They picked up only one such district, one in which a state 
Republican organization disciplined the Representative by defeating him 
in the general election. On the other hand, Republicans won 30 scats from 
Democrats, and of these 25 had been Democratic in 1948 by less than five 
percentage points. Usually the Administration at the midterm loses a 
rather large proportion of the seats it won by narrow margins at the pre¬ 
ceding presidential election. 

Lest it be tliought that the 1950 results represent a unique event rather 
than a recurring pattern, the findings of a comparison between the out- 

’*I.oiiis Bc:in csriniatcs that the coattail eflfect, on the average, pulls about 20 Repre- 
scnr.ui\ cs into office with the President. See his The Mid-Term Battle (Washington: 
Cantillon Books, 1950), ch. 5. 
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T:ible 20. p 

Results of 1950 Congressional Klecrions Relatei! to 1948 Division of 




Major- 

Party Vote by Di.siricts 


1948 



1050 


Per Cent 
Democratic 

Number 

of 

Districts 

Districts 

Unchanged 

Shifted to 
Republican 

Shifted to 
Democratic 

Number Per Cent 

Number 

PerOnt 

Number Per Cent 

0-30.0 

15 


100.0 



30.1-35.0 

19 

18 

94-7 


I-* 5.3 

3 S-I-- 49-9 

D 3 

*33 

100.0 



50.1-52.5 

27 

*3 

48.1 

14 51.9 


52.6-55.0 

26 

>5 

57-7 

II 42.3 


55 -I- 57-5 

18 

14 

77.8 

4 21.2 


57.6-60.0 

20 

19 

95.0 

1 5.0 


60.1-100.0 

170 

170 

100.0 



Total 

428 b 

397 

T2.8 

30 7.0 

I 0.2 


•First district of New York. Kingsland Macy was dcfcatc»l by a ncmocrat, 

“Florida districts reapportioned in 1949, excluded. Also excluded was California’s 
5th district, wliere a Democrat had replaced Republican Rich.ird Welch in a 1949 
special election. 

come of the House elections in 1952 and 1954 are presented in Table 
20.10. The 1954 election .irted the pattern of the 1950 election but in 
reverse. Republicans captured extremely few r952 Democratic scats and 
quite peculiar cicumstances prevailed in these districts. On the other hand, 
the Democrats made enough gains, chiefly among scats Republican in 1952 
bv slender pluralities, to win control of the I louse. I'hc transfer of con¬ 
trol, unusual at the first midterm election after a President takes office, 
came not from exceptionally hcav'y Republican mititerm losses but from 
the fact that the 1952 Republican House majority was so slight that a 
normal midterm sag sufficed to reduce it to a minority. 

Reflection about the relationships shown in 'Fables 20.9 and 20.10 ought 
to bring some revision of the common assertion that congressional elec¬ 
tions arc determined by local considerations, by the personality of candi¬ 
dates, all more or less independent of the national party battle. 'Fhc data 
of these tables suggest that the balloting represents an episode in the ebb 
and flow of the fortunes of the parties nationally; the Representatives in 
the normally dose districts are the casualties of battle. Personality and 
local considerations play a part, but it would require a truly remarkable 
distribution of attractive personalities to explain why in 1950 only sitting 
Democrats needed to worry about their fate while in 1954. only sitting 
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Table 20.10 

Results of 1954 House Elections Related to Republican Percentage of 1952 
Popular Vote for Representatives by District 


1952 



^954 


Republican 

Number 

Districts 

Shifted to 

Shifted to 

Per CJent 

of 

Unchanged 

Democratic 

Republican 

of Vote 

Districts 

Number Per Cent 

Number Per Cent 

Number Per Cent 

0-9 

«5 

«4 

98.8 


I “ 1.2 

10-29 

2 X 

21 

loo.o 




39 

3 « 

97-4 


i" 2.6 

40-44 

23 

23 

100.0 



45 -49 

45 

42 

93-3 


3' «-7 

5‘>-54 

41 

23 

56.1 

18 43.9 


5^'^9 

53 

51 

96.2 

2 3.8 


60- 69 

9 « 

94 

95-9 

4‘i 4.1 


70 and over 

30 

30 

100.0 



" 1 lus was tlic Dallas, 

rc\a.s. 

district. 




I he isth district of Ohio had been held by a Democrat whose personal following 
enabled him to carry a hea\ ily Republican district. An appointment to a federal com¬ 
mission removed him from the 10^4 competition. 

‘ I hese Ue|mhlican gains were; the ist district of Kansas, normally Republican, 
but won b\’ a Democrat in 1952 on a local issue; the 6th of California, where Democrat 
Roliert I.. ('ondon was defeated; the ist of Florida (St. Petersburg). 

'' 1 w 0 of these tlisrricts liad first been picked up by the Democrats in special elcc- 
titins; the 6(h of New Jersey and the 9th of Wisconsin. Another of the four was the 
normally Democratic district that had been held by Jacob Javits of New York. 

Rcpiiblic.ins w cre under a like necessity. The misfortunes of the “ins” may 
he attributable to a variety of considerations—power policy in one district, 
farm policy in another, labor policy in another—but the common denom¬ 
inator of the midterm electoral decision ;is a whole is a pro-Dcmocratic or 
a prt)-Rcpublican turn. 

C oust it ut urn., Klectortil Practices, and Party System 

W hile the details of the patterns of behavior involved in the interrela¬ 
tionships of constitutional .system and party sy.stein are intricate, their 
combined broad elfect may l)C .simply stated. They both reflect and con¬ 
tribute to the peculiar n;tturc of the American political system. The basic 
arrangement that purs teeth into the sy.stcm of separated powers is the 
itulependenr election of President, of Senate, and of Elouse of Representa¬ 
tives. 1 he formal electoral autonomy of each of the major organs of gov¬ 
ernment introduces divisive factors into the party system and, in turn, the 
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unifying forces of party react upon the constitutional system and modify 
the formal separation of the organs of government. 

Through the electoral system each major party seeks to extend its con¬ 
trol over President, House, and Senate, and to a ilcgree succeeds. Yet, 
paradoxically, the interworkings of party and electoral system contribiue 
also to the uniqueness and independence of President, 1 hmse, and Senate. 
Neither party seems able to mobilize its forces w ith e(|iial success—or per¬ 
haps to mobilize the same forces—in the fight for tlie Prcsiilcnc\' and for 
("ongress. I'he winning presidential candidate draws support not avail¬ 
able to his congressional associates. In part this divergence in sources of 
support flows from the peculiar appeals of each successful presidential 
candidate. To some extent it flows from imperfections in the manning and 
operation of tlic party apparatus on the congressional level. It results, too, 
from features of the constitutional system—the siaggcred terms of the 
Senate and the off-year elections of the House—w hich stimulate attempts 
by legislators to establish themselves within their constituencies independ¬ 
ently of party. 

One broad consequence of the ensemble of arrangements, formal and 
informal, is to limit the range of decision made by the electorate in the 
national polling. Great oscillations of public sentiment and feeling arc to 
some extent blocked or at least damped. Shifts of public attitude seem to 
be most sensitively and completelv reflected in presidential voting; they 
arc obstructed in the congressional voting. 'Phe incapacity of the w inning 
party to field a congressional ticket equal in popular strength to its presi¬ 
dential candidate trims the scope of the triumph of the party victorious 
in the presidential voting. Whether such limitations on popular decision 
arc to the public good presents another question. Doubtless at times they 
protect the Republic from its foolish whim of the moment; at others, they 
may form defenses for special interests against public w rath. 

In another way the general scheme contributes significantly to the 
character of the political order by creating points of power and authority 
that cannot be brought readily under central dominatio?!. 'That is, they 
assure a dispersion or decentralization of power within the party struc¬ 
tures. In the dominant party of the moment the standpat districts provide 
foundations for party factions not beholden to the national leadership 
and immune to the depredations of the opposition. I'hc resultant cleavages 
within the majority arc duly recorded on the front pages every day. Less 
commonly recognized are the consequences of the electoral system for the 
party of the opposition. The system operates, as we have shown by a va¬ 
riety of analyses, to strengthen the minority within the Congress and 
thereby to assure the maintenance of points of power with a vested inter¬ 
est in resisting the accumulation of power about the President who leads 
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the current majority. The minority almost invariably places in the Con¬ 
gress, even in years of presidential elections, members who would under a 
more tightly articulated party system be defeated. The effects of the off- 
year elections further re-enforce this capacity of the minority to survive. 

'I'he total effect of all these arrangements in decentralizing and restrain¬ 
ing pow cr and in maintaining obstructions to the majority of the moment 
is coJAgenial to the popular American political phiU)sophy, through which 
runs a strain of deep distrust of authority. Yet these constitutional virtues 
may also be defects, in particular the division of authority between the 
parties, possible because of the midterm elections. In grave circumstances 
divideil partisan control could be disastrous. Even in normal times such 
elections may place legislative leadership in the hands of those not under 
the moderating inlluence of the knowledge that their party is responsible 
for the administration in all its day-to-day aspects. Covcrnmental depart¬ 
ments may be harassed by an opposition congressional ntajority whose 
sole motive is to embarrass the Administration. When asked how he would 
run the House if the Republicans should win in 1946, Joe Martin is said 
to have re})licd; “Why, that’ll be simple. I’ll open each session with a 
pra\ er and I’ll end it with a vote for a new probe.” 

riic fact that our parties are American parties—and not European 
parties—makes the division of control of the government between the 
parties less serious than it might be. If the parties were tightly disciplined 
and doctrinallv disparate, midterm elections could result in an intolerable 
stalemate. As it is, the parties have adapted themselves to the system and 
sutficient cross-party collaboration prevails to keep the basic business of 
government in motion. Hut there should be no blinking the fact that the 
midterju elections have their effects. Democratic capture of the House in 
19^0 made it impossible to cope with the depression in accord with the 
program of 1 Icrbert Hoover. Republican victory in 1946 probably accen¬ 
tuated inflationary tendencies through the rejection of Truman’s pedicics 
on taxes and economic controls. Democratic control of Congress after the 
19^-4 elections retarded, if it did not block, the pro-business policies of the 
Republicans.'" 

I'he division of governmental control flowing from the midterm elec¬ 
tions has led to proposals for constitutional reform.^" After the Demo¬ 
cratic defeat in the election of 1946, Senatrir J. W. Fulbright, of Arkansas, 

’"At m c.irlicr rime the loss of the House by the President’s party usually preceded 
a loss of the Presidency at the next election. The midterm verdict was but a step 
toward a shift in party control of the government. More recently the loss of Congress 
has not been uniformly an tmicn of the coming loss of the Presidency. 

'■ See W. Ci. Carlcton, “Our ('ongressional Elections: In Defense of the Traditional 
System,” Foliticiil Science Quarterly, 70 (1955), pp. 341-357. 
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proposed that President Truman resign, haviiig first appointed as Secre¬ 
tary of State, who was then in line for succession to the Presidency, a per¬ 
son acceptable to the Republican congressional leadership. He argued that 
it was desirable to have “at all times, but especially in a time of tense 
international relations and confusion at home, a go\ernment capable of 
functioning in a definite positive manner.” As things stood, he foresaw 
only stalemate for two years. Acceptance of the proposal would iia>'c 
amounted to a step toward parliamentarv govermneni.''* Others ha\e 
suggested titat the House be elected for terms of four \ ears to run con- 
currentlv with that of the President. If both House anil Senate were 
elected concurrently w ith the Prcsitlcnt, forces w oiild be loosed w hich 
might in the long run alter drastically the relations of President and Con¬ 
gress as well as the character of the partv' system.’-* 

’’'Air. rriiinun is said to have remarked, in irreverent allusion to Senator Kulbrighr’s 
tenure as a Rhodes scholar, that what this country needs is more laiul-su'aiu colleifcs, 
Congression.d elections have been subjected to \eiy little analysis. The chief 
books are C. A. M. I'w ing, Congressional ElectionSy iSp6 i(j4^ (Norman: L'niversity of 
Oklahoma Press, 1947); Malcolm Moos, VolitteSy Eraulents and Coattails (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1952); Louis Bean, The Mid-Term Hattie (W'ashington. Can- 
tillon Books, i9?()). An acute analysis of factors in the midterm House elections has 
been made bv Ruth C. S'iha, ‘‘A Look Into a Oystal I'lection Ball,” New York 
Times Magazine, October 10, 1954. 
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Electoral Participation 


'I'm' FMtM sr cnmpnigns' of the Junior Chamber of Commerce to 
get out the vote sometimes provoke an amused cynicism or even hostile 
criticism. Persons with an antidemocratic bent may regard such efforts 
as a stupid eiuleavor to induce people ignorant of both the candidates and 
the issues to cast a blind vote. The sophisticates may smile at the work of 
the Ja\’CA’es as the harmless antics of humorless activists not likely to 
alfect the political system markedly either for good or for ill. In fact 
soleiiHi ailmonitions to the citi/enry to go to the polls influence the turn¬ 
out onh' slighth’, if at all. ^ et, for the student of politics, the broad ques¬ 
tion of electoral participation is by no means trivial. E.\amination of popu¬ 
lar participation in the political process may suggest crucial insights into 
the nature of the political order. I'ven variations in the character of the 
act of voting ma\’ ser\e as indices of fundamental characteristics of the 
state. An extremely small voter turnout may reflect disillusionment and 
lack of faith in the democratic process among those who stay at home. It 
may also result from a w idespread belief that affairs arc proceeding so well 
that people need not be deeply concerned, 
political participation by the citi/en may involve far more than the 
622 
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simple act of voting. Discussion of public issues, contributions to party 
causes, work in the chores of campaigns and of election days, tlic aci]uisi- 
tion of information about candidates and issues, and the travail of reflec¬ 
tion about public problems arc other forms of participation. The varying 
extent of these types of participation within electorates may be associatcil 
with profound differences in the nature of political systems. A state in 
which large numbers of citizens spring to campaign duties as the political 
conflict warms up may differ radically from one in w hich the citizenry 
regards politics as a matter for a small official or professionalized political 
class. A political order in which the citizen believes tliat about all he can 
do is vote yes or no by no means resembles one in which large numbers 
of citizens believe that they can bestir themselves, convert their fellows, 
and affect the course of events by their own efforts. 

Obviously the full significance of political participation becomes appar¬ 
ent only when nations sharply differing in the character of citizen involve¬ 
ment in the political process are contrasted. While the data for such 
contrasts are not available, a good deal is known about the character and 
extent of participation in the United States. A summary of that informa¬ 
tion will provide a basis for reflection about some of the broad questions 
associated with participation. 

Trends in Presidential Voting 

Commonly in the United States popular interest in voting attains its 
highest level in presidential elections. The intensity of campaign effort 
reaches a peak in races for the Presidency, and the media of communica¬ 
tion bring presidential politics most compellingly to public attention. Yet 
even in presidential elections participation does not match the levels of 
interest shown in the national elections of most other western democracies. 

A broad picture of presidential voting since 1896 appears in the graphs 
in Figure 21.1. Since 1920, a substantially smaller proportion of the poten¬ 
tial electorate has voted in presidential elections than voted in the 1890’s. 
In 1896 almost 80 per cent of the enfranchised population came to the 
polls; in the period 1920-1956, between 49 and 63 per cent. Such a change 
in the level of interest may seem, when it appears as a tiny dip in a line 
on a chart, a small shift. The magnitude of the alteration in voting habits 
may be better grasped if an estimate is made of the numbers who would 
have voted in a recent election had the 1896 turnout rate prevailed. The 
1952 vote reached a high level, but if the same proportion of eligibles had 
voted as in 1896, about 16,500,000 more persons would have gone to the 
polls. With a potential electorate of around 100,000,000 a change in turn¬ 
out rate of one percentage point means that a million fewer, cr more, per¬ 
sons vote. 
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Figure 21.1. 'I'oral Frc.sidcnrial X’orc and Vote as a Percentage of the Potential 
I' lect<) rate, 1 S(;6-1956 

Vrohlcnis i)} inciisin 'ui^ turnout. Although the graphs in P'igurc 21.1 indi¬ 
cate correcflv tlic long-run trend in participation in presidential voting, 
tlie\' do not pro\ ide an absolute lueasure of popular interest comparable 
witli the figures usually cited for other countries. P'ditors often seize upon 
a ligurc of around 60 per cent turnout, as in the elections of 1936, 1940, and 
1952, compare it with much higher participation figures for Great Britain, 

I lolland, or Norw ay, and bemoan the lack of appreciation of the blessings 
of liberrv among our citi/enrv. 

One \\oiiKI ol)tain a measure of interest in presidential voting more 
ct)mparable with the figures for other countries, if he drew into Figure 
:i.i a grapli 6 or 7 percentage points higher than the one that appears 
there. The percentages shown rest on the proportions of the potential 
electorate actually voting—that is, in recent decades, of the proportion of 
citizens ’i and over.' Not all such persons possess the technical qualifica¬ 
tions for voting. A goodly number cannot meet the requirements for resi¬ 
dence. Others may have lost the privilege through criminal conviction. 
Others may be confined in institutions. Still others may be disqualified 
because of their inability to meet other suffrage requirements. The partici- 

’ In the cstiiu.ition of tlic potential clcctor.ite for computation of the percentages 
underlying Figure 21.1 allowance was made for the varying practices among the 
states before 1920 regarding woman suffrage, as well as for the differing rules on the 
requirement of citizenship for voting. 
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pation figures for other countries commonly do not include such discpiali- 
fied categories in the base from which participation rates arc computed. 
Even after allowance for the shortcomings of our measure of participa- 
tiony the fact remains that the levels of interest in American national elec¬ 
tions arc low er than those of other major democracies. Whetlicr that dif¬ 
ferential indicates that the body politic is in an unliealthy state is another 
matter. 

Explaiiatio7is for variations in timwiit. A major question posed by the 
trend of voting is why the decline in electoral interest since the 1890’s. 
The blunt truth is that nobody knows the answ er. A frequent explanation 
has been that the enfranchisement of women in 1920 brought into the 
electorate large numbers of persons not in the habit of voting. Yet popular 
interest began to shrink before the adoption of the w oman suffrage amend¬ 
ment. A fairly steady decline occurred from 1896 to 1916. Woman suf¬ 
frage undoubtedly accounted, at least in substantial part, for the drop in 
turnout rates in 1920 and in 1924. It took some time for women to be¬ 
come initiated into the mysteries of voting and even now larger propor¬ 
tions of women than of men do not vote. 

Woman suffrage accounts only for a part of tlie difference in popular 
interest at mid-century and in the 1890’s. David Riesman lias suggested 
that profound changes in the American character may underlie an increas¬ 
ing apatliy towards matters political.'* Others have surmised tliat faith in 
the efficacy of political action has weakened since the fiery political battles 
of the 1890’s. Although tlie trend may indicate some change in the Amer¬ 
ican polity, its full explanation remains in the realm of speculation. 

Some of the lesser fluctuations in turnout revealed by Figure 21.1 find 
relatively simple but plausible explanation. The climb in turnout from 
1924 to 1936 may be attributed in part to the gradual habituation of 
women to voting. The hotly fought campaign of 1928 probably deserves 
credit for bringing more voters to the polls, and the campaigns of 1936 
and 1940, both of which centered on deeply felt issues, stimulated voter 
interest to an even higher pitch. The dip in turnout in 1944 resulted from 
the numbers of persons in the armed services as well as from the inability 

“Incidentally not even the number of persons who cast a ballot in a presidential 
election is known precisely. Some voters cither ^^o not mark the ballot for a presi¬ 
dential candidate or they spoil their ballot and it is not counted. The vote for minor 
candidates is almost certainly incompletely reported. In Rhode Island in 1954, 3.18 
per cent of the persons who went through the voting machines, as shown by the 
mechanical counters, did not record a choice for governor. I'his proportion had 
ranged from 8 to 10 per cent when paper ballots were used. If a 3 per cent slippage is 
assumed to prevail in presidential v« ;ing—which may be high—the total turnout in 
1952 was on the order of 2,000,000 in excess of the presidential vote of 61,550,000. 

“See The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). 
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of many migrants to war-manufacturing centers to fulfill residence re- 
(juiremcnts for voting. Whether the upsurge in electoral interest in 1952 
and 1956 moved the participation level to a new plateau remains to be 
seen. In any event, attempts to explain that sharp increase in voting make 
it evident that considerable mystery remains about the causes for the great 
nuctiiarions in p(jpular participation. 

Variations with Type of Election 

Nor so many Americans may vote, but those who do work harder at it 
than do the electors of most other countries. The American voter is 
marched to the polls far more frc(|iicntly than are his counterparts else¬ 
where. In a single year there may be, at different times, municipal pri¬ 
maries, municipal elections, presidential primaries, primaries to nominate 
candidates for state oflices, the presidential election, and perhaps a special 
elect ion or so. When the voter makes his way to the polling booth, he is 
confronted, too, l)y a number of choices unapproached in other countries. 
A single primary ballot may contain the names of literally dozens of as¬ 
pirants for nomination for various offices. The general election ballot itself 
may rei|uire the c\pressi(ni of choices for a dozen or more offices. Alore- 
o\'er, the ballot may iticludc a scries of propositions or issues; the elector 
must act on proposed constitutional amendments, initiated measures, re¬ 
ferred (|uestions, charter amendments, bond issues, and other such matters. 
The American voter, in short, has a formidable task. 

Partii'ipiition in state and local elections. Not unexpectedly electoral par¬ 
ticipation dilfers considcrabl\- among types of elections, and these varia¬ 
tions in interest point to some of the factors affecting turnout. Sharp con¬ 
trasts exist in campaigns. Tlie salience of the personalities and issues of 
natio!ial politics ordinarily command the attention of far more people 
than do the less dramatic questions of state politics. These differences ap¬ 
pear markedly by comparisons of the vote in the years of presidential 
elections and in the off year. Illustrative is Figure 21.2, which indicates the 
proportion of the potential electorate (»f Ohio voting for governor during 
tlie period iu:()-i9^4. 1 he saw-toothed graph points to the effect of the 
presidential eampaign in drawing voters to the polls. As they vote for 
Presiilent, they incidentally mark their ballot for governor. In the guber¬ 
natorial elections belli in the off years without benefit of the drum beating 
of the rivals tor the Presidency, the turnout drops sharply. The Ohio 
pattern occurs uniformly in other states. Thus the total vote in New 
\ ork\ 19^4 gubernatorial election dropped about tw o million from the 
hh: presidential turnout. 

\\ hen elections of officials of cities, counties, and other local govern- 
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Figure 21.2. Percentage of Citizens 21 Years of Age and Over Voting in Ohio 
Gubernatorial Elections, 1920-1954 

ments occur at a time different from that of the presidential election, turn¬ 
out tends to be low. Since about 1900, in an attempt to insulate municipal 
affairs from the in/luences of national politics, more and more local elec¬ 
tions have been scheduled in off years or at times other than the November 
political season. I'his timing of local elections has resulted in a reduction 
in turnout. The information available does not permit an estimate of the 
modal rate of turnout in local elections over the entire country. Wide 
variations occur from place to place and doubtless from time to time 
within the same communitv. The range of variation is suggested by Table 
21.1, which classifies 324 Massachusetts local elections of F'ebruary and 
March, 1940, according to the relation of the turnout to the vote in the 
presidential election held later in the year. In a few localities the local vote 
amounted to less than 10 per cent of, and in a few it exceeded, the presi¬ 
dential vote. About half the local elections attracted a vote of less than 70 
per cent of the presidential vote.^ 

* In 1940 the Massachusetts presidential vote amounted to 78.7 per cent of the 
citizens 21 and over. In a town with a presidential vote at the state rate, a local vote 
equal to 25 per cent of the presidential vote would Itave been about zo per cent of 
the citizen population 21 and over. A local vote equal to 75 per cent of the presidential 
vote would have been 59 per cent of the potential electorate. In almost half of ihc 
town elections in the table the vot< in the local election probably amounted to less 
than 50 per cent of the potential electorate. 
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Table 21.1 

Local Clovcrnnicnr I'lcctions Attract Fewer Voters Than the Presidential 
Sweepstakes: \^ote in 324 Massachusetts Local Elections as Percentage 
of 1940 Presidential Vote” 


Local V'otc as 
Percentage of 
Presidential V^ote 

Number 
of Local 
Elections 

Per Cent 
Distribution 
of Elections 

Cumulative 
Distribution 
of Elections 

0-9 

5 

«-5 

*•5 

10-19 

8 

2-5 

4.0 

20-29 

9 

2.8 

6.8 

30-39 

18 

5.6 

12.4 

40-49 

‘9 

5*9 

18.3 

50-59 

45 

13.9 

32.2 

60-69 

60 

18.5 

50.7 

70-79 

68 

21.0 

7'-7 

Ho -«9 

5 » 

17.9 

89.6 

90-99 

^7 

H .3 

97*9 

100-109 

6 


99-7 

Ilo-i14 

1 

0-3 

100.0 

Focal 

’324 

100.0 



• 'I he ?24 elections included ?ii town elections and 13 city elections held in 1940, 
principally in I'chniary and March. 

Popular interest in primaries. I'hc use of direct primaries for the nomina¬ 
tion of party candidates gives American voters the opportunity to vote in 
a tN pc of election virtually restricted to this country. Outside the South 
popular interest in party primaries is far lower than that in general elec¬ 
tions. (Comparatively few voters determine who are to be the candidates in 
the general election campaign. In about three-fourths of the primaries held 
in a sample of states, analyzed in 'Fable 21.2, less than 35 per cent of the 
potential electorate voted on the nomination of gubernatorial candidates. 
On the other hand, in three-fourths of the general elections in the same 
states more than 50 per cent of the potential electorate went to the polls. 
In the primary of the weaker party of a state or district the vote tends to 
be low in relation to the vote for that party’s candidate in the general elec¬ 
tion. By the same measure, popular interest in the primary of the dom¬ 
inant party usually is considerably higher. 

Voting on issues. .Another type of electoral chore peculiarlv American is 
voting on issues. Some types of questions under American practice arc 
commoidy settled by popular vote rather than by the actions of officials. 
Amendments to state constitutions and to city charters are submitted to 
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Table 21.2 


Popular Interest in Primaries: Distribution of 176 Gubernatorial Primaries 
and Associated General Elections According to Percentage of Potential 
Electorate Voting" 


Participation 

Rate 

Number of 
Primaries ^ 

Percentage 

Distribution 

Number of 
Elections 

Percentage 

Distribution 

Under 20 

3 * 

17.6 

0 

0.0 

20-24 

23 

13.1 

0 

0.0 

25-29 

37 

21.0 

2 

1.1 

3<>-34 

39 

22.2 

5 

2.8 

35-39 

15 

8.5 

10 

5-7 

40-44 

5 

2.8 

8 

4-5 

45-49 

10 

5-7 

17 

9-7 

50 and over 

16 

9.1 

134 

76.2 

Total 

176 

100.0 

176 

100.0 


•The primaries and elections included in this tabulation were those held in the 
period 1926-1952 in tlte following states: Vermont, North Dakota, Maine, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Massachusetts, Illinois, Wyoming, 
Ohio, Colorado, West Virginia, and Missouri. 

•* In this column one primary equals a pair of simultaneous primaries. Republican 
and Democratic. Thus in 31 primaries, so defined, less than 20 per cent of the potential 
electorate voted for Republican or Democratic aspirants for the gubernatorial noniina- 


thc voters for approval. In sonic jurisdictions bond issues fall under the 
same rule. In some states voters may, by petition under the initiative pro¬ 
cedure, place a proposal for a law or constitutional amendment on the 
ballot. In a similar fashion, in some states acts of the legislature may be 
suspended and subjected to popular approval or rejection. 

On all these types of issues wide variations in voter interest prevail. 
Proposed amendments to state constitutions excite the interest of rela¬ 
tively few voters. Often they deal with technical questions or with mat¬ 
ters that concern few people. In truth, they often must be voted on, not 
because they deserve popular attention, but because the constitution con¬ 
tains matters which should be handled by statute. On the other hand, 
when a measure on the ballot deals with a hot i.ssuc or with one that af¬ 
fects significantly the interests of important groups in society, a much 
higher level of voting interest will exist. These differences are illustrated 
by the data of Table 21.3, which contrasts the proportions of voters who 
go to the polls that express a choice on different sorts of measures in 
California, a state whose electors vote on many issues. The proportions 
voting on constitutional amendments tend to be considerably lower than 
the proportions voting on initiated and referred measures. The difference 
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flows, not from the form of the issue, but from the substantive differences 
that usuallv exist between the two categories of questions. Initiated 
measures deal w ith matters in which some organized group has an intense 
interest and other grf)ups usually are in opposition with equal intensity, 
riie spirited campaign efforts by the groups concerned lead far larger 
proportions of the voters to express a preference on such measures than on 
(jiicsrions dealing with technical or relatively unimportant constitutional 
amendments. 

Factors influcnciii^ turnout rates. Several types of elections have been de¬ 
scribed w lu)sc varying character affects the level of popular participation. 
Otlicr differentiations among elections also bear on participation but they 
arc less rcaililv identified than arc tliosc that have been indicated. For 
example, tlic closeness ()f the contest, or the anticipated closeness, seems 
to be associated with variations in electoral turnout. When the outcome 
seems to be a foregone conclusion, electoral interest is apt to be low and 
efforts to get out tlie vote are likely to be comparatively w cak. Perhaps the 
most striking demonstration of tliis factor may be found in the variations 
in participation among the states in the voting for President. Historically, 
the outcome of the contest for presidential electors in the southern states 
Itas not been in much doubt. For that and other reasons, the turnout in 
the presidential voting in these states has been far lower than in states 
in winch a spirited battle for the electoral vote usually occurs. The dif¬ 
ferences among tlic states in presidential voting appear in the map in 
k'igure 21.3, winch shows the rates of turnout by states in the 1956 elcc- 
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Voter Interest in Issues: Measures on California Ballot, 1948-1954, According 
to Percentage of X’oters I'xpressing a Preference " 


Per Out of Voters 
Who (^ast Ballots f»)r 
Presidential or Ciuber- 
natorial (Candidates 

Number of 
iMeasurcs Submitted 
by Legislature 

Number 
of Initiated and 
Referred Measures 

Total 

90-94 

0 

7 

7 

85-89 

3 

4 

7 

80-84 

>3 

5 

18 

75-79 

21 

0 

21 

70-74 

15 

0 

15 

65-69 

5 

0 

5 


* In prcsidcnti.il years, the presidential vote was used as the total number of voters; 
in the off years, the gubernatorial vote was the base for computation of percentages. 




Figure 21.3. Geographical Differentials in Electoral Participation: Percentages of Estimated Potential Electorate Voting L 

Presidential Election of 1956, by States 
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tion. When it is said that the anticipated closeness of the contest and the 
associated intensity of campaign effort bear upon the size of the turnout, 
it should also he noted that the rate of turnout does not necessarily respond 
iinmediatelv when the electoral division changes from, say, 60-40 to 
55-45. Rather, when elections are matters of form, as in presidential vot¬ 
ing in southern states over a long period, states develop habits of political 
participation that arc not quickly altered. Such persistent levels of par¬ 
ticipation may rest also on factors other than the intensity of tlie contest. 
States te!ul to have fairly stable levels of participation in comparison with 
other states over long periods of time; a state w ith a high rate of voting 
at one election also ranks high at the next election. 

For most of the mentioned differentials in voting interest, common- 
sense explanations suggest themselves. A campaign that evokes enormous 
efforts hy the party organizations to get out the vote, that presents the 
electorate w ith dramatic issues, tliat commands the attention of the media 
of communication will stir far more interest than a campaign whose out¬ 
come seems to the voter to be of slight immediate importance. The 
clashes of canilidates whose personalities engage the emotions of masses of 
people will pull more voters to the polls than will contests between non¬ 
entities. Similarly, when the voter is confronted by issues or questions 
about w hich he has no information or which he cannot readily under¬ 
stand, he is apt to pass over those items on the ballot. Or, if the outcome 
of an election seems as.sured, few er people will vote than if it looks like a 
horse race. 

Fhese variations in participation among elections have practical conse- 
(piences that politicians take into account in the scheduling of elections. 
W hen the ride of national politics is running in favor of a party, state and 
local elections may be timed to occur simultaneously w ith the presidential 
voting. I he greater turnout as well as the pull of the presidential candi¬ 
date m.iy give ailvantage to the state and local candidates on his ticket. 
State aiul local elections may be scheduled at times other than the presi- 
ilential electioit also on the assumption that the lower turnout at such 
times w ill affect the results. 

It is a nice question w hether the higher turnout in presidential voting 
tends to make the national government more responsive than state gov¬ 
ernments to the great surges of sentiment that sw'eep the country. Or, to 
put the question in another w ay, whether a different constituency, a dif¬ 
ferent shade of opinion, may not tend to be dominant in state affairs 
from that w hich moves the national government. If this should be true, 
variations in levels of voting may be among the factors conducive to fed¬ 
eral centralization on the a.ssumption that a smaller and generally more 
consciwative voting constituency tends to form around state governments. 
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Group Differentiak in Political Participation 

The general political situation in which an elector finds himself—the 
type of election, the nature of the campaign—determines to some extent 
whether he actually votes. Regardless of the general situation, persons with 
certain social characteristics are more likely to vote than are persons with¬ 
out those characteristics. Marked variations exist in the extent to which 
various types of people vote. These differentials persist from election to 
election and occur consistently in all western democracies. 

Demographic correlates of voting and nonvoting. The facts about differ¬ 
entials in voting and nonvoting among various population categories may 
be stated quite simply. Higher proportions of men titan of women vote, 
althougli tlie gap between them in political interest lias narrowed since 
IQ20. Tlie grant of the franchise did not immediately bring women to the 
polls; they gradually acquired voting habits. The percentage of income 
groups going to the polls increases from step to step up the economic 
ladder. Electoral interest increases with education. On the educational 
scale, voting participation occurs least frequently among those with a 
grade school education, most frequently among those with college train¬ 
ing. The young and the old manifest less electoral enthusiasm than do 
those in the middle years. Metropolitan dwellers turn out in larger propor¬ 
tions in presidential elections than do residents of rural areas. Usually 
political interest declines from level to level as one goes down the scale 
of occupational status. Negroes, even in the North, vote in lesser degree 
than do whites. Persons with strong party loyalties turn <)ut to the polls in 
relatively larger numbers than do those weakly identified with party or 
those with independent inclinations. Most of these differences, which have 
been demonstrated to exist by a large number of inquiries, are shown in 
detail for a pair of presidential elections in Table 21.4. 

Apparently education and income are the demographic characteristics 
most closely associated with electoral participation. Sharp differences pre¬ 
vail in the participation rates of the highest and lowest income groups, 
and about the same contrasts exist between the voting interest of those 
with college and grade school education. Income and education are fairly 
closely correlated, yet they are independent in their bearing on variations 
in electoral interest. Thus, among grade schoolers voting participation 
increases with income. High-income persons with little formal education 
vote in about as high degree as do college persons of equivalent income. 
Similarly, low-income, college-trained persons show lower rates of elec¬ 
toral participation than do persons of similar education who have managed 
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Table 21.4 


Dcmogr.ipliic f^h.iractcristics in Relation to Voting and Nonvoting in 
Presidential Flections of 1948 and 1952 “ 


("Iv.iraeterisries 


1948 


1952 

Voted 

Did Not Witc 

Voted 

Did Not Vote 

.SV.r 

Male 

69% 

ilVo 

79^/0 

21% 

I'enialc 

59 

41 

69 

3 » 


21 -34 

5 ^> 

44 

68 

32 

35-44 

66 

34 

76 

24 

45-54 

75 

25 

79 

21 

and over 

^>3 

37 

77 

23 

Education 

(irailc school 

55 

45 

62 

38 

1 ligh school 

^>7 

33 

80 

20 

(.'oliege 

79 

21 

90 

10 

Income 

I’luler $2000 

46 

54 

53 

47 

$2,000-2,999 

61 

39 

68 

32 

$ 3 , 000 - 3,999 

74 

26 

j6 

24 

$4,000-4,999 

75 

25 

«3 

17 

$3,o(K) and over 

82 

j 8 

88 

12 

Occupation 

Professi»)nal and managerial 

75 

25 

88 

12 

White-collar 

81 

»9 

81 

19 

Skilled and semiskilled 

71 

29 

74 

26 

Unskilled 

50 

50 

60 

40 

Farmers 

4 ^ 

5H 

67 

33 


“ ll.iscil on i^rcrvie\^s witli national samples of voters by Survey Research Center 
reportetl 1 )\- Angns Campbell ami others. The Voter Decides (Evanston; Row, 
Peterstin, 19^4), pp. 70-73. 


to make tlicir way into tlic highcr-incomc groups. Within income cate¬ 
gories, voting interest tends to vary with levels of education. 

I'roiu sucli data the inference is often drawn that persons with a stake 
in public alTairs and witli wider ranges of knowledge and information 
tend, as one miglit expect, to show the highest levels of interest in voting. 
That is perhaps true, but it should be remembered that these facts arc 
drawn from observations of presidential voting and doubtless do not 
reveal w hat variations, if any, may exist in behavior in other types of 
elections. For example, in a municipal primary, city employees, without 
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regard to level of income or education, may vote in extremely liigh degree 
and wield a controlling influence. 

Motivational factors in votmg ajid nonvotm^. While electoral participa¬ 
tion is clearly associated with demographic characteristics such as educa¬ 
tion and income, the explanation of voting and nonvoting in these terms 
represents a low order of analysis. Upper-income people do vote in high 
degree but the fact confronts us that a great many poor people also vote. 
Obviously income is not the sole determinant of voting interest. Some 
common factor must bring into the active electorate rich and poor, the 
college-trained and the grade schoolers. 

Recent researchers have sought to go beyond demographic analysis and 
to identify the motivations that bring people to participate in the political 
process. From these studies, the most notable of w hich have been made 
i)y Angus Campbell, it becomes evident that factors other than income, 
education, and other such characteristics bear on political participation. 
Concern about issues, for example, bears significantly on voting and on 
other forms of political participation. Persons who are both keenly sensi¬ 
tive to the disagreements betw^een the parties on issues and hold 
strongly felt attitudes of their own about those issues tend to vote in high 
degree. I'hose unaw^are of party stands and with no strong feelings of 
their own stay aw ay from the polls in droves. Campbell developed a rough 
measure of these factors, which he called a measure of the extent of issue 
orientation, and checked the relationship between it and voting in the 
1952 presidential election. Only ii per cent of those persons with the 
highest extent of issue orientation failed to vote, whereas 58 per cent of 
those with the lowest score on issue orientation did not vote. 

Campbell also attempted to measure the sense of political efficacy, 
that is, to determine the extent to which the citizen felt that it made any 
difference whether he voted or participated otherwise in politics. Of tho.se 
persons with a high sense of political efficacy, only 13 per cent did not 
vote. Of those with a low score on this measure, 47 per cent did not 
vote. In another exploratory study, Campbell sought to measure the sense 
of citizen duty, which represents the degree to which a person feels that he 
ought to vote as a matter of civic obligation, although he may well be¬ 
lieve that his actions will not affect the course of human events. Again, 
the degree of participation varied along the scale measuring the sense of 
citizen duty. Of those groups with the highest sense of citizen duty, only 
15 per cent failed to vote in 1952 while at the low point of the scale, 73 
per cent did not vote. 

These patterns of motivation associated with high degrees of political 
participation are positively associated with demographic correlates of par- 
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ticiparion, bur the psychological motives operate independently. That is, 
issue orientation, the sense of political efficacy, the sense of citizen duty, 
and f)rhcr such attitudes become more marked as income increases and 
as one uocs up the educational scale. Yet within each income level, for 
example, participation varies with the extent of issue orientation or the 
sense of political eflicacy. FAtrcmelv sharp contrasts in voting participa¬ 
tion prevail, for example, between persons with a grade-school education 
who have a sense of political efficacy in high and low degree. Similarly, 
low -income persons with a low sense of citizen duty arc far less likely to 
vote than are low-income persons with a high sense of citizen duty.® The 
inejuiries that produced these findings establish the proposition that certain 
types of attitudes lead to voting; other attitudes are likelv to be associated 
with nonparticipation. Another sort of problem is raised by the question 
of how some individuals come to be equipped with one set of attitudes, 
others with another. The chances are that these varying attitude patterns 
are precipitateil by the complex of developmental experiences that make 
a man w hat he is, such as family influences, formal education, and group 
associations. 

Students of electoral behavior have identified manv^ other factors asso¬ 
ciated with voting and nornoting. Persons with strong party attachments 
are more likelv to vote than are independents. Degree of exposure to po¬ 
litical discussion and communication affects voter turnout. Of special im- 
portaiK’c is group affiliation. Persons not affiliated with voluntary groups, 
such as churches, labor unions, and the like, arc less likely to vote than 
are iiulividuals w ith several group connections. Perhaps the way to put the 
matter is that persons less completciv integrated into the life of the com¬ 
munity are less disposed to participate in its politics. Persons who sense 
an aw areness of the relevance to them of government policies are more 
disposed to vote than are those without such awareness.** 

W'hen the analysis of participation shifts from simple demographic cor¬ 
relation to motivational factors, the underlying significance of electoral 
participation becomes more nearly discernible. If the affairs of the state 
w ere so conducted that an extremely large proportion of the population 
felt that voting w as a pointless exercise because things were fixed anyw'ay, 
the political health of the Republic would not be good. What dire consc- 

‘All these and other related matters arc reported in detail by Angus Campbell, 
Clerald Chirin, and W’arren T. .Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 
10^4). 

'Tor ait analysis of studies of participation, sec S. M. Lipset and others, “The Psy¬ 
chology of N'oting: .An Analysis of Political Behavior,” Handbook of Social Psy¬ 
chology, Clardner l.ind/ey, cd., (Boston: Addison Wesley Press, 1954), 1 I» PP- 
11:4-1175. For the most extended treatment of xoter participation, see the forth¬ 
coming volume by Robert E. Lane. 
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quenccs might follow under such circumstances is problematic, but con¬ 
ceivably the populace would be open to the blandishments of men advo¬ 
cating cures by nondemocratic methods. Or a generally depressed civic 
morale might be an indicator that democratic procedures had already been 
converted into a farce. The operation of a democratic order may require 
the existence of a widespread belief among the voters in the reality of their 
role in tlie system. 

Participation differentials and the fortunes of parties. The identification of 
differentials in electoral participation among groups within the population 
suggests tlie mundane question whether they affect the fortunes of parties 
on the American scene. Those elements of tlie population with lowest 
voting rates consist in larger measure of persons with Democratic rather 
than Republican predispositions. Democratic strength has been drawn dis¬ 
proportionately from among the lower-income groups, the less well edu¬ 
cated, and skilled and unskilled workers. 

Democratic candidates would have been strengthened, at least in recent 
decades, by compulsory voting or by some other means of bringing 
out substantially the entire electorate. Analysis after analysis has shown a 
higher preference for the Democratic cause among those who stayed 
away from the polls than among those who voted. In November, 1940 
those who told Fortune interviewers that they did not expect to vote were 
better than four to one for Roosevelt. In 1952 the Survey Research Center 
found tliat 54 per cent of the nonvoters in its national sample preferred 
Stevenson as against the 44.5 per cent of those who voted. The inability 
of tlie Democrats to bring their full potential strength to the polls docs not 
result solely from their dependence on groups w ith generally low voting 
rates. Democratic businessmen or Democratic college-trained people arc 
less apt to vote than arc their opposite numbers among the Republicans.^ 
The fact that Democrats are less inclined to take themselves to the polls 
than Republicans docs not mean that an increase in the total turnout will 
be accompanied invariably by an increase in the Democratic proportion of 
the total vote. If at one election the turnout is 55 per cent of the potential 
vote and at the next 60 per cent, the effect of the increase on the partisan 
division will depend in part upon the sectors of the population from 
w'hich the increment in vote comes. If the additional vote arises largely 
from groups with a Democratic predisposition, the Democratic proportion 
of the total vote w ill increase. Between 1944 and 1948 in some areas the 
vote in the prosperous wards declined as that in the poorer wards in¬ 
creased. These shifts in participation contributed to the Democratic vic- 
^ See Angus Campbell, “The Cast of the Missing Democrats,” New Republic, July 

2, 1956- 
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tory in 1948. rhc obvious fact should also be noted that matters other 
than turnout rate affect the division of the vote. About the same propor¬ 
tion of the potential electorate voted in 1932 as in 1928, but the division of 
the vote between the two parties shifted markedly. A great many Hoover 
voters of 1928 had become skeptical of the blessings of the New Era. 

Upsurges in turnout and shifts in party strength. The relation of differ¬ 
entials in group participation and in percentages of the eligiblcs voting to 
party fortunes obviously raises complex problems of analysis. Another 
kind of change in participation, however, seems to be clearly related to 
sharp changes in the attractiveness of the parties to the voters. An un¬ 
usually rapid rate of growth in the total number of voters from one elec¬ 
tion to the next is accompanied by an exceptionally high rate of increase 
in the number of supporters of one of the parties but not of the other. At 
least this relationship has prevailed since 1890. It is as if a huge number of 
potential voters were waiting in reserve to be brought into the active 
electorate and mainly to the ranks of one of the parties by some new set 
of circumstances. 

From 1S92 to 1896 the total turnout increased by 14.7 per cent as the 
Republican vote grew' by 35.<; per cent and the Democratic vote declined 
by i.i per cent from the combined Democratic-Populist vote of 1892. 
The 1916 presidential turnout exceeded that of 1912 by 23.2 per cent, an 
unusually high quadrennial rate of increase. Wilson’s 1916 vote grew by 
4^ per cent from 1912 while that of Hughes was only 12 per cent over 
the combined raft-Roosevelt vote of 1912. Similarly, the period 1948- 
1952 marked an unusuallv sharp increase in the total number of voters, 
accompanied by a Republican rate of growth about four times that of 
the Democrats. When the national political struggle w arms up enough to 
bring a substantial increase in electoral interest, factors are probably at 
work to shift voters from party to party as w ell as to nudge more of them 
to the polls. 

Varieties of Participation and the Political System 

Most studies of electoral participation have been microscopic: they 
focus on the individual and attempt to identify the characteristics or the 
motives that lead him to vote or not to vote. Such analyses, illuminating 
though they arc, throw little light on the larger question of the relation 
betw een the extent and nature of citizen participation and the character of 
the political system in the large. I'hc significance of variations in the 
nature and extent of participation probably can be grasped only by ex¬ 
tensive cross-national analyses, although some tentative speculations may 
be ventured. They should be read with the probability in mind that the 
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nature of the political order may affect patterns of participation as well as 
the reverse. 

A useful distinction to make is that between electoral participation lim¬ 
ited to the simple act of voting and more active types of political partici¬ 
pation. The act of voting may have different motivations and different 
meanings and it may occur in different degrees among national political 
systems. Of somewhat greater interest, perhaps because less is known 
about them, are those types of political participation that go beyond vot¬ 
ing. Each man has one vote, but nothing is plainer than that men differ 
w idely in their political influence. Some persons talk up their beliefs, criti¬ 
cize or praise the government, and push their ideas through their member¬ 
ship in this group and that. They may discuss the campaign with their 
friends and acquaintances and endeavor to persuade them of the error of 
their w'ays or to re-enforce them in their sensible agreement with them¬ 
selves. They may attend rallies, coffee hours, and party dinners. They 
w rite their Congressmen. They serve the party's cause by working at 
the polls, ringing doorbells, addressing envelopes, or doing other such 
chores. I'hey niay even become party functionaries, minor or great, and 
they may contribute to tlie campaign chest and solicit others to aid the 
worthy cause. Such activists may not limit their efforts to campaigns 
alone; they join the Chamber of Commerce, a trade union, a reform 
league, and thereby have other avenues for the dissemination of their 
views. In a sense they may vote many times.” 

Variations in voting. Variations in voting participation alone may be 
either quantitative or qualitative. Such differences may appear by com¬ 
parisons of the behavior of the same electorate at different times; they 
may also appear by comparison of the electorates of different nations at 
the same time. 

The question of the significance of quantitative variations in voting has 
stimulated speculation. T he graph of varying proportions of the elector¬ 
ate going to the polls has been likened to a fever chart of the body politic. 
Social tensions, or so the argument goes, increase with the rate of partici¬ 
pation. It seems clear that participation rates provide no unidimensional 
measure of the temperature of political conflict either within a single na¬ 
tion or between nations. The turnout rates are affected by many factors, 
some of which have been touched on in this chapter. Turnout rates do 
provide a rough measure of the extent of political involvement within the 
population and perhaps of extent of the sense of citizen efficacy. An elec¬ 
torate, defined by universal suffrage, that habitually turns out to the extent 

“Sec W. Buchanan, “An Inquiry into Purposive Voting,” Journal of Politics, i8 
(1956), pp. 281-296. 
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of If) per cent is probably associated with a radically different structure 
of power than one that lias a habitual participation rate of 85 per cent. 
Virginia, v\ here an extremelv small proportion of the potential electorate 
votes in the decisive f^emocratic primaries, has a radically different sort 
of political order than New York with its far higher participation rate. 
V ariations in participation do not alone account for differences in the 
stnicrure of power; the nature of political leadership may affect participa¬ 
tion and vice versa. 

Qualirative dilTerences in the act of voting are doubtless of far greater 
significance than (jiiantitative variations; nor arc qualitative differences 
necessarily measured by the differences or fluctuations in participation. 
Not a great deal is known of the meaning of voting and nonvoting to the 
electorate, although the act of voting varies in significance to the individ¬ 
ual. 1 he casting of the ballot may be associated with an intensity and 
anxiety of concern that marks this action as but a step toward the manning 
of the barricades. Nonvoting may lie the product of disillusionment and 
lack of faith in the democratic proccs.s. \^)ting may be a gesture of alliance 
with a fellow religionist or unionist or Pole, an act almost without political 
consecjuences, often fortuitous. It may be an act performed after careful 
deliberation about the general weal. It may be an action associated with a 
belief that it aflects the course of events; it may be pure ritual. Obviously 
the extent of the distribution of varying sorts of attitudes within the elec¬ 
torate about voting itself is associated xxith important characteristics of the 
political order, but know ledge of these matters is limited. 

I iiriiitions in other types of political participation. Popular participation 
in government involves a great deal more than the simple act of voting. 

1 hose w bo w isb to influence the course of events must bestir themselves 
to do far more than vote. I bc people who pick up the ball and carry it 
have been labeled as activists, as politists,® as opinion leaders. They consti¬ 
tute a small proportion of the entire electorate, but the chances arc that 
differences in the si/c, composition, and behavior of this group are assO' 
ciated w ith significant variations in the nature of political orders. 

1 he activists may constitute varying proportions of the entire elector¬ 
ate. If the realm of the activists is occupied by a small and e.xclusive class, 
perhaps consisting largely of professional politicians, a different sort of 
system exists than when large numbers of citizens convert themselves into 
energetic, though amateur, politicians when campaign time rolls around. 
Self-government is a term mainly for oratorical rather than scientific dis- 

'‘.\Uroif lie applie.s the term polidsts to the activists. See his Elements of 

VoUtH'al Science (New St)rk: Knopf, 1952), ch. 3. 
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course, yet the reality of self-goveinment may be app?'oachcd as participa¬ 
tion becomes more general within the electorate. 

Ease of access to the ranks of the activists may be an important index 
of the nature of the political order. The odds are that in the United States 
movement into the ranks of the activists encounters a relatively low 
level of obstruction. That movement may be observed with special clarity 
in those endeavors that may have nothing to do with elections but are cal¬ 
culated to influence public policy. A small group of citizens may become 
exercised about a public problem; it stirs up a noise and pressures the city 
council into action; it then relapses into inactivity. Another crowd agitates 
for congressional legislation and a remarkably few people can at times 
put a bill through Congress. 

This movement into and out of the ranks of the activists also evidently 
exists in presidential politics and it may be a significant characteristic of 
the American system. The development of a general concern about the 
character of the government, the appearance of a popular leader, or the 
unfolding of a great cause—to be either supported or opposed—may acti¬ 
vate the latent amateur politician in millions of citizens. Tlicy spring to 
action and the campaign eventuates in a verdict by the electorate, decisive 
at least for the moment. At other times, the political activists may be far 
less numerous within tlic electorate. When things seem to be moving along 
satisfactorily, people may attend to their plowing. When concern arises, 
however, the ranks of the attentive and active public arc swelled, some 
sort of solution is fought through, and the amateur politicians go back to 
their callings. At least, a look backward at presidential elections suggests 
that something on this order must occur. 

No trust\^’orthy information exists on variations in the size of the 
politically-activc sector of the population through time, but a few ex¬ 
ploratory analyses have been made of the incidence within the American 
electorate of types of political participation other than voting. In a study 
of the 1952 presidential campaign the Survey Research Center asked the 
respondents in its national sample whether they had given money or 
bought tickets to help the campaign for one of the parties, whether they 
had attended meetings or rallies, whether they had worked for one or the 
other parties or candidates, and whether they had talked to anybody to 
try to show them how they should vote. 

Of the entire sample, only 4 per cent reported that they had given 
money, bought tickets, or otherwise contributed to the campaign. Seven 
per cent had attended political meetings or rallies while 3 per cent had 
done work for one or the other of the candidates. Of the total sample, 11 
per cent had engaged in at least one of these formal activities. If the per- 
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ccntagc is projected to the entire electorate, it might be estimated that in 
the neighborhood of 10,000,000 persons participated in at least one of these 
ways in the campaign, A much larger number, 27 per cent of the sample, 
reported that tliey had talked with other people to show them why they 
should vote for one of the parties or candidates.^® 

While the data indicate that a small proportion of the electorate engages 
in the more f(>rmal types of political participation, the distribution of the 
high participatfjrs within the electorate suggests some inferences about 
the significance of the American pattern of participation. Generally po¬ 
litical activity and participation become more common within the popu¬ 
lation as one goes up the income scale, up the educational ladder, and up 
the hierarchy of occupations. The data on variations in extent of political 
participation by income level appear in Table 21.5. Only 15 per cent of 
those with incomes under $2,000, and 41 per cent of those with incomes 
of $5,o(jo or over ranked as high participators. 

h'rom the data of 1 able 21.5 one might leap to the conclusion that per¬ 
sons in the above-average income brackets constitute most of those who 
engage in more than average political activity. I'hat inference can be 
checked, however, by another arrangement of the data which is shown 
in 1 able 21.6. The income levels of $5,000 and over account for a share 
of the high participators somewhat larger than their proportion of the 
entire electorate. Nevertheless persons with more than average political 
activity to their credit are dispersed widely in the population among all in- 


Tahle 21.$ 

Division of Income Classes According to Variations in Level of Politieal 
Participation in 1952 Presidential Llcctions “ 


Income Hracket 

Political Participation Level 


I .ow 

Did Not Vote 

Aledium 
Voted Only 

High 

Voted and Other ® 

Number 

Under $2,000 

47 ‘;o 

3 «% 

15% 

315 

$2,000-$ 2,999 


5 * 

0 

255 

$3,000-$3,999 

24 

50 

26 

364 

$4,000 $4,999 

*7 

49 

34 

233 

$5,000 and over 

13 

46 

41 

415 


• Hascil on a speci.il tabulation of national sample interviewed in 1952 study by 
Survey Research Center, by courtesy of Angus Campbell, Director of the Center. 

Respondents classified as high participators had given money, bought tickets, at¬ 
tended rallies, worked for a party or a candidate, talked to other people to try to in¬ 
fluence their vote, or engaged in more than one of these activities. 

‘"Campbell, The Voter Decides, p. 30. 
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come and educational levels. No doubt finer measures of political activity 
would indicate somewhat sharper differentiations among population 
classes in particular types of political activity, such as in making political 
contributions. The chores and debates of politics, ho^vcvcr, are by no 
means the exclusive preserve of any small political caste or class. 

Table 21.6 

Distribution of Persons with High l.cvcls of Political Participation in 1952 
Presidential Election Among Income Classes “ 

High Participators ** 7 'otal Sample 

Income Bracket Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Under $2,000 

49 

11-2 

315 

19.9 

$2,000-$ 2,999 

44 

lO.I 

255 

16.1 

$3,000-$ 3,999 

93 

21-3 

364 

23.0 

$ 4 ,ooo-$ 4,<;99 

80 

18.4 

233 

14.7 

$5,000 and over 

121 

39.0 

4»5 

26.3 

Total 

43 ^> 

100.0 

1,582 

100.0 


" Rased on a special tabulation of a sample interviewed in 1952 study by Survey 
Research (.’enter, l)y courtesy of Angus Campbell, Director of the Center. 

'’'I be actbitics requisite for classification as a high participator arc indicated in the 
note to I'able 21.5. 

Although the data on the distribution and character of political par¬ 
ticipation that goes beyond the simple act of voting arc most fragmentary, 
the importattcc of the pattern of mass political activity in determining the 
character of titc political order seems self-evident. A low level of all forms 
of political participation may at times simply reflect a well-founded gen¬ 
eral satisfaction with the conduct of public affairs. Yet if an electorate 
loses tlie capacity to bestir itself to high levels of activity when the occa¬ 
sion warrants, the chances arc that a basic alteration in the location and 
responsiveness of authority within the society has occurred. 

“These findings are paralleled by another survey reported by J. L. Woodward and 
Elmo Roper, “Political Activjt}- of American Citizens,” American Political Science Re- 
v/c-tc, 44 (1950), pp. 872-885. Tables from the Woodward and Roper article arc 
reproduced in the third edition of this text at pn. 578-579. 

‘‘Only a few major studies of electoral particip.ttion have been cited in this chapter. 
The footnotes to Chapter 19 in each of the first three editions of this text, cumula¬ 
tively, provide a fairly complete guide to the American literature on the topic. 
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The Electorate 


Nor AM. nntions that liavc universal suffrage are democratic, but 
all democratic nations have universal suffrage. Even dictatorial regimes 
arc moved to bolster their position by mock election ceremonies and 
thereby to pay tribute to the potenev of the conceptions underlying pop- 
ul.ir government. Universal sulfrage, now regarded as commonplace, did 
not come about in a ilay. Popular governments at first allowed only a small 
part of the populace to vote. In western democratic societies the suffrage 
has been gradualh’ extended to new groups; each extension has been in 
response to the demands of a group emerging from political subordination 
and demanding a voice in the management of public affairs. Whether by 
the acquisition of suffrage these new groups always gained power and 
infiuence or merely won a symbol of emancipation may be questioned. 
Neverthele.ss, the step-by-step extension of the suffrage has brought with 
it far-reaching changes in the methods and strategy of politics. In monar¬ 
chical and aristocratic regimes the gaining of power might be a matter of 
personal intrigue among a small group of people. Success depended on 
the possession of qualities and the employment of techniques quite dif- 

644 
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ferent from those necessary to gain the favor of the electorate iinclci a 
system of universal suffrage. 

A broad popular suffrage is, then, a constant that conditions both the 
method and the substance of American politics. Its development in the 
United States is principally of historical interest; the story is none the less 
important for an understanding of American politics. T he first great 
suffrage battle broke down property-owning and taxpaying qualifications 
for manhood suffrage. The outcome of this struggle marked the decline 
of the colonial and early American aristocracies and the rise in power 
and influence of the common man. The question of Negro suffrage was 
debated and, in the main, settled against the Negro prior to the Civil War. 
I'he Fifteenth Amendment was designed to extend the suffrage to the 
Negro, but its effectiveness was long delayed. The third great dispute over 
the suffrage turned on the question of its extension to women. While 
the elimination of property-owning and taxpaying qualifications was ac¬ 
complished by state action, questions of the vote for Negroes and for 
women became issues of national politics and raised problems of the ex¬ 
pediency of national control of suffrage in the federal system.^ 

Property and the Vote 

Early property qualifications. Until the triumph of Jacksonian Democ¬ 
racy, property-holding and taxpaying qualifications for the exercise of 
the suffrage were common. The American Revolution had brought no 

' I'hc Federal Constiturion adopted state definitions of suffrage for the election of 
Senators and Representatives. Members of the Douse were to be clioscn by “the 
j)Coplc of the scNcral states, and the electors in each state shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the state legislature.”—Art. I, 
sec. 2. I'hc same qualifications for voters for Senators were embodied in the Seven- 
tcenth Amendment, which m.uic Senators popularly elective. Subject to the federal 
constitutional prohibitions of denial of the vote on account of race, color, or sex, 
the states fix the qtialifications of voters, but the elector’s right to vote for presidential 
electors. Senators, and Representatives is derived from the I'ederal Constitution and 
CAUigress m.ty take steps to j)rotcct this right. I'he constitutional arrangement results 
in considcr.iblc diversity in the details of suffrage legislation. Dudley O. McGovney 
summarizes the state laws and .irgues for uniformity through federal action in The 
American Snjjra^e Medley (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949). Residents 
of the District of Columbia do not have the vote. They persistently seek amendment 
of the Constitution to permit them to vote in presidential elections. Congress could 
itself grant to the residents of the District the franchise to elect their local officials, 
but the District commissioners arc appointed by the President, and Congress, in effect, 
acts as a city council for Washington. In 1955 Congress provided a system of registra¬ 
tion and elections in the District for national committeemen and committee women 
of the parties, for delegates to the national convention, and for certain members of 
local party committees. Sec R. M. Scammon, “Washington Votes Again,” National 
Municipal Review^ 45 (1956), pp. 328-333. 
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abrupt cliangc in the fundamental nature of suffrage requirements. 
Changes uerc made f)ut tliey u ere towards lowering, not eliminating, the 
property (juali/ication. 

The nature of tlie suffrage qualifications of the colonial period is illus¬ 
trated Ijy a \'irginia act of 1736 which limited the vote for members of 
the legislature to persons with a freehold of too acres, “if no settlement 
be made upon it” or 25 acres “with a liousc and plantation.” A town or 
city resident might vote as a freeholder “in any house or lot.” Georgia, 
Nortli Oarolina, and New Jersey also defined suffrage requirements in 
terms of acreage of real estate. In New Hampshire, New York, and Rhode 
Island, the {|ualifications were in terms of value of real estate; the pre- 
Re volutionaiy recjuiremcnt in New ^'ork, for example, was ownership 
of real estate worth 40 pounds. In other colonies the requirement was 
ow nership either of real estate or of personal property. In Pennsylvania a 
person owning ^o acres or other property worth 50 pounds might become 
an elector. In Alassachusctts ownership of real estate yielding 40 shillings 
annual income or of other property worth 40 pounds gave the right to 
vote. In South (Carolina tlie suffrage came with ownership of fixed amounts 
of property or the payment of ten shillings in taxes. During the Revolu¬ 
tion eight of the i ^ states altered their suffrage requirements, “and the 
mollifications were not such as to indicate that statesmen had abandoned 
the principle that otdy property holders should vote. The only tendency 
manifest w as to reduce the amount.” - 

1 he effect of colonial restrictions on the vote is somewhat problematic, 
logiires on voting at that time, and even on population, are unreliable. 
McKinley attempted to estimate the numbers entitled to vote and the 
numbers actually voting in colonial days, but the data justified only the 
conclusion that the potential electorate varied “from one-sixth to one- 
fiftieth" of the population and the proportions of actual voters varied over 
the same range."’ The effects of so restricted a suffrage may be better 
visualized if they are considered in relation to the present electorate. Like 
limitations toda^' would exclude tens of millions from the vote. 

EliiinihUioii of property rcipiircments. After the American Revolution the 
general pattern was, first, to eliminate the property-owning qualification 
and to substitute a taxpaying requirement, which was, in turn, removed. 
South Carolina substituted a taxpaying requirement for the property re- 

’K. n. Porter, ,f History of Siij]rii}iC in the United States (Chicago: University 
of (IhiiMgo PrcNs, p. lo. On .ispccts t)f the evolution of the suffrage, sec II. F. 

(losnell, De/t.'oi’rai'y, I'he Threshold of Freedom (New York: Ronald, 194H), chs. 2-7. 

•' F. McKinley, The Suprajfe Franchise in the Thirteen English Colonies in 
America (Phil.ulelphi.i: Uni\erMty of Pennsylvania, 1905), pp. 38-39. 
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quirement in 1778; Georgia, in 1789; Delaware, in 1792; Maryland, in 
1810; Connecticut, in 1818; Massachusetts, in 1821; New York, in 1821-, 
Rhode Island, in 1842. A few states did not go through the step of substi¬ 
tuting taxpaying for property holding. Virginia persisted in the property 
qualification until 1850 when it was removed; at that time the taxpaying 
requirement x\’as generally passing out of use. 

The struggle over the property qualification in ^b'rginia illustrates the 
kind of cleavage that occurred in the older states. The demand for the 
extension of the suffrage came primarily from the more recently settled 
\\'estern section of the state; it was resisted by the tidewater section. In 
the constitutional convention of 1829-1830, the westerners cited Thomas 
Jefferson in support of a broadened franchise; easterners, such as John 
Randolph of Roanoke, opposed the change, successfully for the time be¬ 
ing. I le refused to be struck down by the authority of Jefferson, a man 
of “tlieory and reveries.” Randolph said: “Such is the wisdom of our exist¬ 
ing form of government that no proposition can be brought forward with 
a view' to making an inroad that can demand a respectable majority. The 
lust of innovation has been the death of all republics. All men of sense 
ought to guard and warn their neighbors against it.” 

In the states of the West the conflict between frontier and tidewater, 
between an aristocratic group enjoviiig the suffrage and a democratic 
group clamoring for its extension, did not occur as in Virginia. I'he newer 
states came into the Union with no property or taxpaying requirements, 
or only nominal ones. In tlicse states no aristocracy existed to assert a 
position of special status. Nor were their landed classes threatened in their 
hegemony bv a grow ing urban population. The spectre of ultimate con¬ 
trol of the state by the city of New York haunted Chancellor Kent in 
his famed speech in the New' York constitutional convention of 1821 in 
op[)ositi()n to a proposal to abolish property qualifications for voters for 
the state senate: 

. . . The apprehended danger from the experiment of universal suffrage, ap¬ 
plied to the whole legislative department, is no dream of the imagination. It 
is too mighty an excitement for the moral condition of men to endure. The 
tendency of universal suffrage is to jet)pardi/.c the rights of property and the 
principles of liberty. There is a cvmstant tendency in human society—and the 
histor\' of every age jjrovcs it—there is a constant tendency in the poor to 
covet and to share the plunder of the rich; in the debtor to relax or to avoid 
the obligations of contract; in the indolent and profligate to cast the whole 
burthen of society upon the industrious and virtuous; and there is a tendency 
in ambitious and wicked men to inflame those combustible materials. It re¬ 
quires a vigilant government, and a firm administration of justice, to counteract 
that tendency. I'hou shalt not co.ct; thou shalt not steal; arc divine injunctions 
induced by this miserable depravity of our nature. 
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A similar anxiety was expressed by a member of the Pennsylvania con¬ 
stitutional convention of 1837: 

Rut, Sir, what does the delegate propose? To place the vicious vagrant, the 
wandering Arabs, the I'artar hordes of our large cities on the level with the 
virtuous and good man? . . . These Arabs steeped in crime and in vice, to be 
placed on a level with industrious population is insulting and degrading to the 
community. ... I hold up my hands against a proceeding which confers on 
the itlle, vicious, degraded vagabond a right at the expense of the poor and 
industrious portion of this commonwealth^ 

If such opposition to the broadening of the suffrage is read through 
modern eyes, it mav be too rcadilv dismissed as only an attempt by the 
rich and well-born to maintain their special prerogatives. That was 
certainly a part of the picture, but sincere anxieties existed about the 
viability of governments grounded on mass suffrage. In part, that fear 
resteil on the actuality of subordination of many men without property 
to the will of others. In a day with no secret ballot (and no trade unions) 
employers could often command the vote of their employees, and agricul¬ 
tural l.uulloriis could often control their tenants.'’ Apart from such rela¬ 
tionships that created predictable difficulties, the successive extensions of 
the sulfrage marked steps in the creation of new governmental practices 
on the face of the earth; and moves into the unknown are ahvays fraught 
w ith lisk. ^’et in due course property and taxpaying qualifications were 
swept aw ay, although in some jurisdictions a remnant persists in the limi¬ 
tation of voting on bond issues to persons paying property taxes. 

The Neirro and the Vote 

The ijuestion of the vote for the Negro has generated the most trouble¬ 
some problem in the definition of American suffrage. Proposals to extend 
the suffrage have invariably generated anxieties among those whose posi¬ 
tions might be endangered thereby. That rule has applied with special 
force to the question of Negro suffrage. I'lie geographical concentration 
of the Negro population in the South made the grant of the vote to the 
Negro a threat to the regional political and social system. Not only would 
the suffrage be extended to the propertyless and the uneducated, but it 
would be given to blacks not long out of slavery who would, it w'as feared, 
gain dominance over their erstw hile masters. Moreover, since the pressure 
for Negro suffrage came originally almost entirely from outside the 

* Quoted by Porter, op. cit., p. 92. 

^ See Chilton W'illianison, “American Suffrage and Sir William Blackstone,” Political 
Science Quarterly, 68 (1953), pp. 552-557. 
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South, the debate over the question was a forensic continuation of the 
Civil War, a factor conducive to the solidification of soutlieni resistance. 

Grant of Negro suffrage. Tlie initial grant of Negro suffrage was a phase 
of the power politics of the post-Civil War period. Negro suffrage had 
no part in the reconstruction schemes of Presidents Lincoln and Johnson, 
but the so-called radical group in Congress favored suffrage. Their leaders 
calculated that the grant of suffrage would enable Negroes, in combina¬ 
tion with white union men, to control the southern states. In some north¬ 
ern states, the move would also bring support to the Union party, as the 
Republicans of the day called themselves. 

While the northern states, somewhat reluctantly, granted the vote to 
the Negro, its extension to the South required coercive measures. The 
Reconstruction Act of 1867 imposed Negro suffrage upon the former 
Confederate states. It declared the governments of those states to be pro¬ 
visional until, among other things, new constitutions were formulated by 
“delegates elected by the male citizens of said states, twenty-one years old 
and upward, of whatever race, color or previous condition.” Another 
step toward Negro enfranchisement was the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which became effective in July, 1868. It provided for a reduction of con¬ 
gressional representation of those states that abridged the right of suffrage, 
a penalty ^\'hich has never been exacted. The Fifteenth Amendment, 
adopted in 1870, went more directly to the question of Negro suffrage by 
forbidding the states to deny ov abridge the right to vote “on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

Witli the enfranchisement of tlic Negro, rule of the southern states by a 
combination of Negroes and carpetbaggers ensued for about eight years, 
a rule that rested ultimately on military force. Southerners arc perhaps 
prone to exaggerate the horrors of reconstruction, but the results were not 
considered good by even the most sympathetic observers. Extravagance, 
corruption, and administrative incompetence prevailed.'* 

White control re-established. Federal reconstruction policy united south¬ 
ern whites, formerly divided between the Whig and Democratic parties. 
They determined to use whatever tactics were necessary to regain con¬ 
trol. The activities of the Ku Klux Klan were the most striking example 
of the method of intimidation used to discourage Negro political activity. 
The return of white supremacy in the South was finally sanctioned by the 
negotiations connected with the Hayes-Tilden contest over the Presi- 

® See Paul Lewinson, Race, Class, and Party (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1932). 
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dcncy. l lic bald and oversimplified version of the deal is that the Presi¬ 
dency went to the Republican, Ilav'cs, and a policy of federal noninter¬ 
vention in racial matters went to the South. I'he withdrawal of federal 
troops from the South by Hayes in 1877 removed the props from the 
remaininir reconstruction gov^ernments.^ 

Despite the new disposition to leave the Negro question to the South, 
the constitutional injunction against state abridgment of the right to vote 
on account of cohjr remained. Probablv private intimidation was the chief 
means of disfranchisement, but a variety of legal means was also used, 
(icrrymandcring legislative districts against the Negro was a favorite 
device, as were “elaborate and confusing registration schemes, and devious 
complications of the balloting process.” ^ Some states made conviction for 
petty larceny a dis(]ualification for voting, on the theory that this infrac¬ 
tion of the law occurred more frequently among the blacks. Control of 
the electoral machinery, regained by the w bites, facilitated election fraud 
to reduce the effective Negro strength. 

In the i(S(;o’s more refinetl techniques were developed to deal with 
Negro suffrage. Hy this time new political disputes had arisen among 
southern whites. I'lie new combination of business, railroad, financial, and 
planting classes came to be challenged by the radical agrarians. Kach side 
was tempted to enlist the Negro in its support, a costlv" sort of campaign¬ 
ing under the political customs of the day. I'he strongest compulsions 
existeil for the conflicting factions of southern whites to unite on the 
(juestion of Negro suffrage. Only by effective disfranchisement could 
political dispute among the whites follow its natural course. 

In this situation the problem facing the southern constitution-makers 
was how to circumvent the f ifteenth .\mendment in a manner to dis¬ 
franchise Negroes legally and at the same time leave the way open for all 
whites to vote. The Alississippi constitutional convention of 1890 was 
fertile in the invention of contrivances to serve these purposes, and during 
the follow ing 10 or i ^ years its handiwork found imitation in other states. 

1 o vote, the elector was reijuired by the new constitution to pay a two- 
doll.ir poll tax and, if reijuested, to present his tax receipt at the polls. 'Hie 
assumption was that Negroes were neither inclined to pay the tax nor 
habituated to the preservation of records. A two-year residence require¬ 
ment was imposed, on the theory that Negroes were more migratory than 
whites. Legislative districts were gerrymandered to discriminate against 
the sections of the state most heavily populated by Negroes. Conviction 
for bribery, burglaiN', theft, arson, obtaining money under false pre- 

‘ See C. Wuiii ird. Reunion and Reaction, The Coniproviise of iS'jj and 

the End of Reconstruction tBoston; Little, Brown, 1951). 

'’Lewinson, op. cit., p. 65. 
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tenses, perjury, forgery, embezzlement, murder, or bigamy was made a 
disqualification. If the Negro passed all these bars, there remained the lit¬ 
eracy test, to become effective in 1892. With it was coupled an “under¬ 
standing” clause, the crowning achievement of the Mississippi convention. 
The clause read that after 1892 qualified voters must be able “to read any 
section of the state constitution; or to !)c able to understand tlic same when 
read to him, or give a reasonable interpretation thereof.”illiteracy was 
common among both Negroes and whites, but in the administration of the 
alternative test—the “understanding” clause—discrimination against Ne¬ 
groes was definitely contemplated. 

Constitutional politics of Negro suffrage. By the turn of the century 
southern states had generally disfranchised the Negro. Their constitutional 
forms did not explicitly exclude the Negro from the vote, but their 
practices ran in direct contradiction to the express prohibitions of the 
Federal Constitution. Tiie political branches of the national government, 
persuaded that only large-scale applications of force could put meaning 
into the formal right of Negro suffrage in the South, were disposed to 
let matters rest. Their inertness threw the whole question into the hands 
of the Supreme Court, M’hich was thus left with the task of its solution. 

Litigants were not lacking to bring the question to the attention of 
the Supreme Court, which in decisions strung out over nearly half a cen¬ 
tury dealt first with this and then that aspect of the matter. At times it 
avoided decision by a convenient disinclination to peer beyond legal form. 
At otlier times it struck down obviously unconstitutional practices only 
for them to be replaced by others. Whether such mundane thoughts en¬ 
tered the minds of the Justices, it was as if the Court were engaged in a 
delaying action m ith the hope that time would bring a moment propitious 
for reconciliation of practice with the Constitution. 

Fventually, after many years and after many bouts in the rarefied at¬ 
mosphere of the chambers of appellate courts, the time came when the 
possibilities for legal circumvention of the Constitution had been ex¬ 
hausted. The series of cases by which that point was reached proyide much 
fare for the connoisseurs of constitutional interpretation, but here only the 
high points need be recounted. In Williams v. Mississippi,^® decided in 
1898, the Supreme Court had to examine the suffrage question as it re¬ 
viewed the indictment of Williams for murder. Mississippi law required 
that jurors be elected. Negroes could not be electors; the effect of the 
state’s constitutional provision was to “abridge the suffrage of the colored 

" W. A. Mabry, “Disfranchisement of the Negro in Mississippi,” Journal of Southern 
History, 4 (1938), pp. 318-333. 

170 U.S. 213 (1898). 
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electors in the State of Mississippi on account of previous condition of 
servitude.” If colored persons could not be electors, they could not, under 
the state law', become jurors. I his coupling of suffrage abridgment with 
the qualifications for jury duty, it was contended, constituted a depriva¬ 
tion of the equal protection of law by the state, a matter prohibited by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. I'he Court found that the constitution and stat¬ 
utes of Mississippi did “not on their face discriminate betw^een the races” 
and that it had “not l)ecn shown that their actual administration was evil, 
(;nlv that evil was possible under them.” 

In in Ciilcs v. Harris," the Supreme Court had before it the suf¬ 
frage provisions of the Alabama constitution that permitted permanent 
ret;istrati(»n as a voter before 190^ o( all persons “of good character . . . 
w ho understand tlic duties and obligations of citi/xnsliip under a repub¬ 
lican form of government,” as well as all persons w ho served in the Revo¬ 
lutionary and certain other wars, together with their descendants. Ciilcs, a 
Negro, alleged, w hat everybody knew, that the constitutional provisions 
were part of a conspiracy to disfranchise Negroes because of their race 
and, theref<»re, w ere voicl under the Federal Constitution. The Court, in 
an opinion by Mr. Justice Holmes, refused to order the election officers of 
Alabama to place the name of (iiles and other Negroes on the voting lists. 
In the opinion he expressed doubt about what the Court could do to en¬ 
force such an order if it were issued and concluded that relief against 
political discrimination would have to come either from the people of the 
state or from the political ilepartments of the United States government. 

In 191 > the Supreme (j)urt held void one technique for discriminating 
against Negroes in favor of illiterate whites. It invalidated the “grand¬ 
father clause” of the Oklahoma constitution.’- 'Fhc “grandfather clause” 
was usually a temporary means for permanently registering as voters all 
those persons who could vote, or whose ancestors could vote, prior to 
the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment. Those whose ancestors could 
not vote at that time had to cross some other hurdle, such as a literacy test, 
to establish their right to vote. In conjunction, these two requirements 
meant that w hites w ho could show that they or their ancestors could vote 
prior to the ailoption of the Fifteenth Amendment could gain registration 
regardless of their literacy and that Ncgroc.s, who were legally barred 
from the vote prior to the Fifteenth Amendment, were in large measure 
barred by the literac)' test. Fhc Court looked behind the form to the 
intent and held the clause void. 

Ml.iitc primary litigation, fhe white primary provided the constitutional 
questions for most of the litigation on the question of Negro suffrage. 

" iSy U.S. 475 (u/u). 

**Guinn v. United States, 238 U.S. 347 (1915). 
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Circumstances made the white primaiy an especially effective method for 
political neutralization of the Negro. Long before the rise of the direct- 
primary method of nomination in the South, Negroes had been excluded 
from participation in the affairs of the Democratic pair*/. Most Negroes 
were Republicans, and the gradual movement of most white southerners 
into the Democratic party, coupled with the adoption of the direct- 
primary nominating procedure, created a situation ideally suited for a 
solution of the Negro question in a manner satisfactory to the whites. The 
limitation of participation in the direct primaries to whites, which was in 
due course formalized in party rules, permitted whites to settle their po¬ 
litical disputes in the primary. The state then went through the formality 
of ratifying the nominees of the Democratic primary at the general elec¬ 
tion; a few Negroes might vote on that occasion but their vote would be 
to no avail because the election results had already been settled in the 
white primary. 

The litigation over the white primary involved a simple constitutional 
principle, but it took two decades to settle the matter. The question was 
whether action bv a political party in excluding Negroes from its pri¬ 
maries could in some way be used to get around the federal constitutional 
clauses that prohibited discrimination by the state. The Fifteenth Amend¬ 
ment forbids denial of the vote “by the United States or by any state” 
on account of race or color; the Fourteenth Amendment prohibits denial 
by “any state” of the equal protection of the laws. Could a political 
party accomplish by its own rule w hat the .state w as forbidden to do by 
law ? 

I'lie judicial merry-go-round was put in motion by an ill-advised action 
of the Texas legislature. Despite the w hite primary rule, Negroes com¬ 
monly voted in the San Antonio primaries. A disgruntled candidate, hav¬ 
ing lost the Ncgrt) vote and the nomination, induced the state legislature 
to pass a law which declared Negroes ineligible “to participate in a Demo¬ 
cratic primary election lield in the State of Texas.” An action so obviously 
made bv the state could hardly pass muster with the courts. The Supreme 
(k)urt in 1927 held the law to be an “obvious infringement” of the equal- 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.^"* The legislature imme¬ 
diately repealed the legislation and substituted an act authorizing every 
political party “to prescribe the qualifications of its own members” 
through its state executive committee. The Democratic state executive 
committee then adopted a white primary rule, which was quickly chal¬ 
lenged. The Court dodged the question whether a political party, as a 
private organization, might limit its membership to whites. It based its 
decision on the view' that the party’s state executive committee had acted 
under legislation which made it, in effect, an agent of the state. The 

“Nixon V. Herndon, 273 U.S. 536 (1927). 
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exclusion of Negroes by a party committee acting under state authority 
constituted a denial of equal protection by the state.^^ 

I'lic rebuff by the Supreme Court stimulated the juridical imagination 
of I cxas Democrats, and in 1932 another rule limiting participation in the 
direct primary to whites was adopted, not by the legislature, not by the 
state executive committee of the party, but by the party’s state conven¬ 
tion. Was the convention’s action that of a private voluntary association, 
or as it the action of an instrumentality of a state and as such an infringe¬ 
ment of tlie equal-protection clause? The Court examined the legal nature 
of parries in Texas and found them to be “voluntary associations for po¬ 
litical action” and not “creatures of the state.” As a private association the 
partv miglit exclude Negroes without infringing the equal-protection 
clause, which applied only to action by a state. 

The ingenuity of tlie constitutional lawyers had not been exhausted 
and the\' eventually raised new questions. Kncniics of the white primary 
took courage from the Supreme Omrt’s 1941 decision in the Classic case.^^' 
In that decision the (>)urt upset the general belief, based on the Newberry 
case, that the federal government had no power to regulate primaries held 
under state authority. I'he contention in the Classic case was that the con¬ 
stitutional provision directing that the House of Representatives be 
“cliosen . . . by the people in the several States” (Art. I, sec. 2) created 
a right of the voter under the Federal Constitution that might be protected 
by federal action. I'he Ouirt accepted this reasoning and upheld indict¬ 
ments of New Orleans election officials charged with fraud in a primary 
to nominate a United States Representative and, hence, with violation of 
a provision of tlie criminal code making it an offense to deprive a citizen 
of any right or privilege under the Constitution. "The Court observed: 
“W here the state has made the primary an integral part of the procedure 
of choice, or w here in fact the primary effectively controls the choice, 
the right of the elector to have his ballot counted at the primary is . . . 
included in the right protected by” Article I, section 2, of the Constitu¬ 
tion, just as in an election. 

The (dassic opinion intimated that the Court might be in a mood to 
change its miiul, and a 'Fexas Negro, w’ho had been e.xcluded from a 
Democratic primary, brought another suit. In 1944 the Supreme Court, in 
Smith y. Allw right,^" overruled its earlier decision approving the white 

"Nixon V. Condon, 286 U.S. 7^ (1932). 

■®CIro\c\ V. Townsend, 295 U.S. 45 (1933). 

United States v. Classic, 6 i S. Cr. 1031 (1941). 

'■321 U.S. 649 (1944^- review of the chain of cases, see O. Douglas Weeks, 

“The W hite Primary: 1944-1948,” American Political Science Review, 42 (1948), 
pp. 500-510. 
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primary. The reasoning was that the primary in Texas was an “integral 
part” of the machinery for choosing officials. Altliough the state conven¬ 
tion had acted on its own authority in excluding Negroes, in other aspects 
the primary was regulated by state law, and the state provided procedure 
by which the party certified its nominees for inclusion tui the general 
election ballot. By such action the state endorsed and enforced the dis¬ 
crimination against Negroes. Under these circumstances, discrimination by 
the parry had to be treated as discrimination by the state. The Court held 
the action to be prohibited by the Fifteenth Amendment. 

Reactions to the All'wright decision. Smith i’. Allwright overturned the 
legal doctrines on which southern states had based white primaries. In one 
sense the most remarkable consequence of the decision was the degree of 
its acceptance and the extent to which Negroes came to vote in primaries. 
In a few states, principally states of the Deep South, reaction to the de¬ 
cision was bitter and their legal lights began to look for loopholes in the 
decision. The Classic case had laid down two tests for determination 
whether a primary came under federal control: (i) when it is an “integral 
part” of the election machinery by law; (2) w hen it in fact “effectively 
controls the choice.” Smith v. Alhvright turned on the “integral part” 
test. The test of “control of choice” in the Classic case was dictum and 
perhaps not good kuv, the lawyers argued. Possibly a way to preserve the 
‘white primary” w ould be to repeal all state laws concerning the conduct 
of primaries and leave the matter entirely to party rule. Exclusion of 
Negroes from such a private primary by party authorities could not be 
regarded as a denial or abridgment of the right to vote on account of 
race or color by a state in violation of the Fifteenth Amendment. 

To determine whether the “control of choice” test of the Classic case 
w'as mere dictum or law', the South Carolina legislature in 1944 repealed 
all law's relating to the conduct of primaries and left nominations subject 
solely to management by party authorities. A Negro, denied the right to 
vote in the 1946 primaries, sued for damages. In the suit it was stipulated 
that since 1900 every governor, member of the General Assembly, United 
States Representative, and United States Senator for the state had been 
a nominee of the Democratic party. If 47 years was enough, the Demo¬ 
cratic primary indubitably controlled the choice. The only question was 
whether that control brought a privately conducted primary within the 
constitutional prohibition against racial discrimination. 

United States District Judge J. Waties Waring, a Charlestonian of 
impeccable South Carolina connections, found that the South Carolina 
plan fell before the Constitution. The primary controlled choice. He dis¬ 
missed the contention that the Democratic party should be regarded as a 
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private club; . . private clubs and business organizations do not vote 
and elect a President of the United States, and the Senators and members 
of tlie I louse of Representatives of our national congress; and under the 
law of our land, all citizens are entitled to a voice in such selections.” The 
federal circuit court upheld the district court and the Supreme Court de- 
clinctl to review the decision.’” South Carolina Democratic party author¬ 
ities tlid not comply w ith the decision with alacrity. The party, in essence, 
limited membcrsliip to whites but permitted Negroes to vote in the pri¬ 
maries, provided that they met various re(|uircments including an oath to 
support the principles of the Democratic partv^ It required another suit 
to compel admission of Negroes to party membership.’’’ In 1950 South 
C^arolina, more or less reconciled to the proscription of the white primary, 
sought to keep Negro voting to a minimum by the requirement that 
voters, black or white, l)e able to read and write or, alternatively, own 
propertN' assesseil at S^oo or more. 

Alabama rejected South Carolina’s stratagem of attempting to get 
around Smith v. .Allwright by repealing the primary laws. Without state 
regulation of the primaries, (iessner Mef^orvey, chairman of the state 
Democratic executive committee, said that he did not “know how such 
ele('ti«>ns could be properh’ policed.” There would be no punishment for 
fraiul. ‘‘M\' own idea,” he said, ‘‘is that the wav to handle the situation 
with which we are confronted is to see that only properly qualified per¬ 
sons are permitted to register.” I o limit registration to “properly qualified 
persons,” Alabama in 1046, bv a narrow popular margin, amended its 
constitution to require as a condition for registration ability to read and 
write, to “understand and explain” any article of the United Stares Con¬ 
stitution, “good character,” and an understanding of “the duties and 
obligations of good citi/enship under a republican form of government.” 
The elfecti\ eness of the Alabama scheme necessarily depended on sys¬ 
tematic discritiiination against Negroes in its administration by the countx" 
boards of registrars. In January, 1949 a federal district court saxv what 
everyone knew; “. . . that this amendment was intended to be, and is 
being used for the purpt>se of discriminating against applicants for the 
franchise on the basis of race or color.” It was, therefore, “both in its 
object and the manner of its administration,” unconstitutional. The Su¬ 
preme Court declined to overrule the lower court decision.-® 

’^Flmorc r. Rice, 7: F. Supp. 516 (1947), 165 F. 2nd 387 (1947), 68 S. Ct. 905 (1948). 

’"Brown V. B.iskin, 78 F. Supp. 933 (1948). 

V. Sehncll, 81 F. Supp. 872 (1949), 69 S. Ct. 749 (1949). In 1951 Alabama, 
ag.iin by a narrt)w margin, adopted another constitutional amendment calculated to 
give boards of registrars leew ay to reject Negro applicants for registration. 
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A special session of the Mississippi legislature in 1947 considered ways 
and means of avoiding the consequences of the Alhvright case. Leaders 
of a move to follow the South Carolina precedent and leave nominations 
to the unregulated actions of party authorities were blocked bv sober citi¬ 
zens sensitive to criticism from outside the state. Nonparticipation by 
Negroes flow ed largelv from social inhibitions other tlian statute anvway. 
The legislature limited itself to the adoption of a scheme declaring inel¬ 
igible to participate in party primaries persons not in “accord wdth the 
statement of the principles of the party holding such primary.” I'he “prin¬ 
ciples” adopted bv the Democratic party under this authority included 
propositions thought to he unacceptable to Negroes, such as opposition to 
fair employment practices legislation. In 1954, after the agitation of the 
segregation question had stirred up concern, Mississippi tightened its vot¬ 
ing requirements. 

Arkansas had earlier developed the scheme of prescribing a requirement 
of adherence to party principles repugnant to Negroes as a means of dis¬ 
couraging Negro participation in primaries. The Democratic party con¬ 
vention of 1944 kniited party membership to whites but permitted non- 
members to vote in the primary provided they met tests of allegiance to 
party principles. Among the principles was the “preservation of existing 
law's relating to the segregation of races in schools, public conveyances and 
other lawfully designated places.” The exclusion of blacks from party 
membership made them ineligible for party posts and ineligible to run as 
candidates in the primary, cleaily unconstitutional limitations. In 1950 the 
restriction of party membership to w hires was removed.-' 

It might be supposed that every conceivable mode to circumvent the 
decision in Smith r. Allwright had been tried and found wanting, but in 
1953 the Supreme Court considered another means of evasion in the Jay¬ 
bird case. I hc Jaybird Democratic Association of Fort Uend County, 

I cxas, had since 18S9 conducted a primary of its owm before the oflicial 
nominating primary. The winner of the Jaybird primary entered the 
regular Democratic primary and ordinarily won the official party nomina¬ 
tion without opposition. No legal bar existed to voting by Negroes in the 
official primary although the nominations had, in effect, been settled ear¬ 
lier in the Jaybird primary. This set of circumstances gave the Supreme 
Court some difficulty. How could it be contended that the action of the 
Jaybird Association was action by the state in abridgment of the Negro’s 
right to vote. Justice Black’s opinion characterized the practice: “For a 

Oklahoma sought to deal with Negro candidates by prescribing that they should 
be identified as such on the primary or election ballot. In 1955 the statute was held to 
deny equal protection. See McDonald v. Key, 224 F. 2d 608 (1955). 
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state to permit such a duplication of its election processes is to permit a 
flagrant abuse of those processes to defeat the purposes of the Fifteenth 
Amendment.” 

Technique in defuzing political explosives. While the United States was 
not completely out of the woods on the question of Negro suffrage after 
Smith V. Allu right, that decision both marked and stimulated substantial 
progress toward bringing practice into accord with formal constitutional 
doctrine. The hmg and tortuous path the Supreme Court follow^ed to 
reach that tlecision suggests some reflections on the art of handling difficult 
political issues. In truth, in 1900 the constitutional provisions on Negro 
suffrage could have been given reality in the South only by powerful 
measures of coercion. I he Supreme (>)urt had not the instruments of 
power anil tlie political arms of government had no disposition to inter¬ 
vene. 

Instead of making decisions that would have been only empty exhorta¬ 
tions the (a)urt follow ed a delaying tactic for decades. Never for long, 
however, did it completely foreclose opportunity for litigants to raise 
the constitutional (|uestion in another form. Negroes faced, not an abso¬ 
lute blockage of hope, but rather a long, a painfully long, scries of pro¬ 
visional barriers. iMcanw bile, in spite of delay in the legal sphere, social 
changes w ere taking place to give the question a different political reality. 
Urbanization in the South created circumstances radically different from 
the rural plantation society—circumstances under which many whites 
feared far less tlie probable consequences of Negro suffrage. As the gen¬ 
erations went by, the educational and economic status of Negroes im¬ 
proved. Whthin the South itself, many whites began to agitate for civic 
rights for Negroes. At times their concern was that of a political leader¬ 
ship which hoped to enlist Negroes on its side, but more generally it was 
a concern over the conflict of principle and practice or a response to ex¬ 
ternal criticism. 

Alteration in the objective circumstances paved the way for constitu¬ 
tional decisions that might have some reality. In fact, even before Smith 
■V. Allw right, the w Iiite primary was dying. Alore and more Negroes were 
voting in Democratic primaries. A rapid increase in Negro voting fol¬ 
lowed the decision. Cicncrally, the freest exercise of Negro suffrage oc¬ 
curred in rite cities and in the states around the rim of the South with 
relatively tew Negroes in their population. The most marked informal re¬ 
sistance and the most marked increase in the rigor of the application of 
literac)' tests and other .such limitations took place in the states and areas 
w ith tlte highest proportions of Negro population. In such areas resistance 
" lorry r. Aihuiis, 345 U.S, 506 (1953). 
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hardened further in the mid-fifties ds the debate on school desegregation 
developed. Yet the constitutional doctrines with respect to Negro sulTragc 
had far greater reality than they had had even tw enty \ cars earlier.-^ 

In those localities where the Negro was detued the right to vote, his 
only recourse \\'as to sue the election or registration oliicials, a costly and 
unsatisfactory remedv. In 1957 Congress tried to put more meaning into 
the constitutional right to vote. It authorized the Alt()rne\' Ckneral to 
bring civil actions in the federal courts to restrain interference, actual or 
threatened, vith the right to vote. The government thcreb\^ assumed the 
cost of litigation theretofore borne principally by private organizatiftns 
such as the NAACF and lent its authority and dignity to efforts to make 
effective the constitutional prohibition against denial of the vote on ac¬ 
count of color. The congressional debate turned largely on tlic issue of the 
mode of enforcement of court orders. The diehard southern opponents 
sought tile guarantee of a jury trial, on the assumption that few southern 
juries would send a man to jail for frightening a Negro away from the 
polls. The dieiiard advocates defended the customary right of judges in 
equity proceedings to clap into jail without a jury trial violators of their 
orders, riic compromise adopted assured jury trials in cases of “criminal” 
contempt but continued the power of courts “to secure compliance with 
or to prevent obstruction of” their orders by civil contempt proceedings 
without a jury. 'I'hc exact meaning of this differentiation remained to be 
worked our by experience. Facii before the passage of tlic legislation tlie 
Attorney Cicneral could have acted, without much indirection, under 
laws penalizing conspiracies to deprive persons of their constitutional 
rights. Vet the congressional action had great significance, for it made it 
clear that the Attorney (leneral should enforce the right to vote. It re¬ 
mained equally clear that the problem of Negro suffrage in the South 
could not be solved solely by a spate of lawsuits brought by the Attorney 
General. 

“'The question of the vote for Indians raised constitutional issues similar to those 
of Negro suffrage. Not until the Nationality Act of 1924 did all Indians possess United 
States citizenship. Before that rime about two-thirds of the Indians had acquired 
citizenship by treaties and by legislation applicable to particular tribes. I he laws of 
various western states, however, continued to deny the vote to Indians until invali¬ 
dated in the late 1940's liy decisions of state court., and inferior federal tribunals. The 
extent to which Indians exercise the suffrage varies greatly from place to place. On the 
legal background, see Felix S. Cohen, tlandbook of Indian Laiu (VVasliington: Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, 1942); N. D. Houghton, “The Legal Status of Indian Suf¬ 
frage in the United States,” Califoriiia Lam Review, 19 (1931), p. 507; Luella Gettys, 
The Lav' of Citizenship (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934). 
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Woman Suffrage 

riic crusade for uoiiian suffrage in its beginning was closely related to 
the abolition movement. Woman, because of her extensive legal disabil¬ 
ities under tlic common law, was compared with the slave. And, in truth, 
tlie legal rights of the married woman were closer to those of the slave 
than to those of free w hite men. The movement for the removal of legal 
disabilities of women and for the right of suffrage gained headway prior 
to the (avil VV'^ar and kept under way until the adoption of the Nineteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution in 1920. This long campaign produced an 
immense (|uantity of literature from both advocates and opponents of 
suffrage. I'.vcntually the case for suffrage came to rest on variations of the 
tloctrine of e()ualir\- and freedom. An early formulation by an advocate 
of woman suffrage before the Massachusetts constitutional convention of 
was as follows: 

1 maintain first that the people have a certain natural right, which under special 
conditions of societ\' manifests itself in the form of a right to vote. 1 maintain 
secondly that the women of Massachusetts are people existing under those 
special conditions of society. 1 maintain finally, and by necessary consctjucnce, 
tliat the women of Massachusetts have a natural right to vote. 

R itioUiilizations of opponents of ivotnati suffrage. The rationalizations of 
the opponents of woman suffrage were of a low’ order, and at this late date 
it is iliflicult to see how thev could have been uttered with such sobriety 
ami piety. A few extracts from a statement by Senator Joseph K. Brown of 
(Icorgia in 1SS4 will illustrate the tone of the argument. He argued that 
“the (aeator intended that the sphere of the males and females of our race 
should be different.” Alan, he contended, was “qualified for the dis¬ 
charge of those duties that require strength and ability to combat w'ith 
the sterner realities atul difficulties of life.” Among these duties W’cre mili- 
tarv service, road construction, labor in the fields, and government. The 
management of government he thought, was “a laborious task, for which 
the male sex is infinitely better fitted than the female sex.” “On the other 
hand,” the argument continued, “the Creator has assigned to w oman very 
laborious and responsible duties, by no means less important than those im- 
poscil upon the male sex, though entirely different in their character. In 
the family she is a queen. She alone is fitted for the discharge of the sacred 
trust of w ife and the endearing relation of mother.” And, the good Sena¬ 
tor said, “w hen the husband returns home weary and worn in the dis¬ 
charge of the difficult and laborious tasks assigned him, he finds in the 
good wife solace and consolation which is nowhere else afforded.” How 
•‘Quored by Porter, op. cit., p. 141. 
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could the wife, he asked, with all the “heavy duties of citizen, politician 
and officeholder resting upon her shoulders, . . . attend to the more sa¬ 
cred, delicate, refining trust ... for which she is peculiarly fitted by na¬ 
ture? Who is to care for and train the children while she is absent in the 
discharge of these masculine duties?” The Senator could not bear to visu¬ 
alize the burden of public duties thrust upon w omen.-'’ 

The Senator’s argument embodied the stock objections to woman suf¬ 
frage, and it amounted to little more than saying, “Woman’s place is in 
the home.” But w'omcn were everywhere coming out of the home. 
Women were beginning to enter the professions; they were working in 
factories, shops, and stores; in the West they were laboring in the fields; 
they wore making their way into colleges and universities; and some of 
them came to control great woalth. And as these changes progressed, the 
demand for w oman suffrage became louder and more insistent. 

What of the opposition to w'oman suffrage? Alrliougb much of it was 
simply inertia and resistance to change, a part was based on a belief that 
substantial interests w ould be endangered by the extension of the franchise 
to women. One of the official historians of the suffrage movement states 
that following i8(;t) the 

. . . Republican party was in complete control of the Government at Wash¬ 
ington and w as largely dominated by the great financial interests of the coun¬ 
try, and tliis was also practically the situation in the majority of the States. 
The campaign fund controlled the elections and the largest contributors to 
this fund were the corporations, which had secured immense power, and the 
liqiuir interests, which had become a dominant force in State and national 
politics, without regard to party. Both of these supreme influences were im- 
placabl)' opposed to suffrage for women; the corporations because it would 
\ astly increase the votes of the working classes, the liquor interests because they 
were fully aware of the hostility of women to their business and everything 
connected with it.-'* 

The liquor interests foresaw correctly the attitudes of women voters; 
they have tended to favor restrictions on the liquor traffic in higher de¬ 
gree than do men. Corporate employers, however, had less reason to be¬ 
come exercised: nonvoting has been especially marked among women of 
working-class families.-^ 

“The argument is quoted in full by Susan B. Anthony and Ida Husted Harper, 
The History of Woman Suffrage (New York: the Authors, 1902), Vol. IV, pp. 93-100. 

“Ida Husted Harper, The History of Womm Suffrage (New York: National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 1922), Vol. V, p. xviii. 

In 1952 there w as among women a sligh.tly higher preference for General Eisen¬ 
hower than prevailed among male vorors. See Louis Harris, Is There a Republican 
Majority? (New York: Harper, 1954). ch. 7. 
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Wofnan suffrage in state and local elections. The earlier victories for 
woman suffrage were in connection with school elections. Kentucky in 
1H5H granted scliool siilTragc to widows and unmarried women with 
pro\)erty svihject to taxation for school purposes; Kansas in 1S61 was the 
tirst slate to give the vote orv school (.^vicstions to all women. Michigan, 
Utah, Minnesota, Uolorado, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts followed 
hv iSSo; l)v 1H90 school suffrage had been gained by women in 14 states 
and territories. Wyoming was the first state to grant women the privilege 
of voting in all elections. It did so as a territory in 1869, and when it was 
admitted to the Union in 1890 its constitution put men and women on 
the same jilane regarding the suffrage. Three other western states soon 
followed Wyoming: (Colorado in 1893, and Utah and Idaho in 1896. 
After 1896 the suffrage movement began to encounter stiffer opposition, 
and no state was brought into the suffrage fold until the Progressive move¬ 
ment was fully under wav. Here again western states were more recep¬ 
tive to the idea of woman suffrage. I''qual suffrage was granted by Wash¬ 
ington in 1910; California in 1911; x\rizona, Kansas, and Oregon in 1912; 
and Montana and Nevada in 1914. 

Militant viovcnicnt for nation-^vide suffrage for u'ovten. The progress 
row aril nation-wide suffrage through action by individual states had been 
slow, and during the period from 1913 to 1919 more militant tactics were 
adopted by one set of suffrage advocates. Influential in the change of 
method was Mrs. O. II. P. Belmont, who had observed the activities of 
the I'nglish suffragettes. Mrs. Belmont, a .sympathetic commentator writes, 
“was practically the only leader formerly associated with the conserva¬ 
tive forces w ho had the courage to extricate herself from the old routine 
propaganda and adventure into new paths. She always approached the 
struggle for liberty in a w liolcsome revolutionary mood.” The leader 
of the fight in the field, how ever, was Alice Paul, an able and re.sourceful 
woman. The activities of these and other women in leadership of the mili¬ 
tant campaign for the adoption of nation-w ide woman suffrage constitute 
one of the most instructive chapters in agitation in American politics. 

riie militant suffragettes began with rather mild tactics in the 1914 con¬ 
gressional elections. By that time women had been enfranchLsed in several 
western states, and their campaign was concentrated in those states. The 
Democratic party, as the majority party, was to be held responsible for the 
tailure to propose a constitutional amendment granting woman suffrage, 
.All Democratic candidates for Congress in the w'oman suffrage states 
were opposed regardle.ss of their individual stand on the suffrage ques¬ 
tion. Only 20 of 4; Democratic candidates in the nine suffrage states won. 

“■'Doris Stcicns, JailCii for Freedom (New York: Boni & Liveright, 1920), p. 32. 
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“It was generally conceded,” Miss Stevens says in her excellent primer on 
agitation, “that w e had contributed to these defeats.” Congressmen and 
other politicians began to accord a more respectful ear to the suffrage 
advocates; and in their platforms of 1916 both parties advocated the grant 
of woman suffrage by state action. This was not satistactovy to the m\\\- 
tant suffrage leaders, who organized in the election of 1916 a protest vote 
against the Democratic party. Undoulitedly the Democratic opposition 
to national suffrage cost it many votes in the suffrage states. 

When Congress and President Wilson tcmpori/cd, new tactics were 
adopted. Early in 1917 the women began to picket tlic Wliitc House and 
won acres of newspaper space over the country. Dav after day, in both 
good w'eathcr and bad, the women carried their banners before tlie White 
House. The routine was varied by the occasional march of a delegation 
to present a petition to the President; sometimes tlic delegations were re¬ 
ceived, sometimes not. The militant tactics of the Woman’s party aroused 
criticism, and the government played into tlie hands of the suffragettes 
by adopting a policy of suppression. After six months of picketing, the 
demonstrators were arrested for “obstructing traffic.” Otliers took their 
place; they were arrested; still others took their position on the picket 
line. 

At their trials the women cither stood mute or made speeches for 
liberty and woman suffrage; they refused to pay their fines on the ground 
that to do so w oiild be an admission of guilt; they insisted on serving their 
terms in jail: “As long as the government and the representatives of the 
government prefer to send women to jail on petty and technical charges, 
we w ill go to jail. Persecution has alw ays advanced the cause of justice.” 
I'hus spoke one of the defendants. To the workhouse w'cnt the suffra¬ 
gettes. Martyrdom had the desired effect; a stream of iclegrams in protest 
began to reach the President and Congressmen. Other women went on 
the picket line and thence to jail. Ehis tactic generated publicity for the 
cause and created a housing problem for the I)istrict of Columbia penal 
authorities. And the primitive facilities of the penal institutions were given 
nation-wide publicity. 

A dramatic touch was added to the campaign by the prisoners’ claim to 
treatment customarily accorded political prisoners. In all civilized nations, 
the contention was, persons imprisoned for political offenses were ac¬ 
corded different treatment from that given the ordinary criminal. To 
re-enforce their claim for this status, the prisoners went on a hunger strike. 
This tactic. Miss Stevens says, brought “the Administration face to face 
with a more acute embarrassment. They had to choose between more 

^Ibid., p. 36. 

Ibid., p. 102. 
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stubborn resistance and capitulation.” The Administration unwisely re¬ 
sorted to forced feeding of the prisoners, not pleasant for the prisoners and 
productive of hf)rrend(jus newspaper stories. But women continued to 
cf)Jiie tb Washingtf)n from all over the nation and added to the prison pop¬ 
ulation. I he trials furnished glorious opportunities for propaganda for the 
cause. An elderly woman was given a light sentence and the judge urged 
her to pay tlie fine rather than go to jail; “Your Honor, I have a nephew 
lighting for democracy in France. He is offering his life for his country. 

I should be ashamed if I did not join these brave women in their fight for 
democracy in America. I should be proud of the honor to die in prison for 
tlie libertv of American women.” 

In January, 191H tlie House passed the proposed suffrage amendment, 
but the necessary two-thirds majority was lacking in the Senate. A great 
demonstration was arranged bv the women before the White House. Ad¬ 
ditional arrests occurretl; as each speaker rose to talk, she was dragged 
awav to tlie waiting patrol wagons. Another hunger strike ensued and, 
finalK’, the prisoners were released. But additional demonstrations oc¬ 
curred; more women were sent to prison; and those released went aboard 
a “Prison Special” to tour the country and enlist support. 

’Hie President was finally won over to the cause of nation-wide 
woman sulfragc. In 1919 the newly elected Republican House passed the 
proposed amendment, and Wilson turned enough pressure on the Demo¬ 
cratic Senators to win a two-thirds majority. By August, 1920 the neces¬ 
sary tluee-fourths of the stare legislatures had ratified the amendment, 
w liich provided that “the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
nor be tlenieil or abridged bv the United States or by any State on account 
of se\.” 

Alilitant tactics won the battle, but it need not be concluded that any 
sort of political agitation may be carried on solely by picketing the White 
I louse, going to jail, and indulging in hunger strikes. The women leading 
the mo\ ement had the backing of local associations and societies oyer the 
entire countr\-, and tlie ordinary strategy of propaganda and pressure went 
on w liile the more spectacular acts were being committed in Washington. 
Aloreoier, man\' of the leaders of the moyement wore persons of high 
social and economic standing. One of the imprisoned w omen, for example, 
had a short time earlier been a guest at the White House. They were 
w omen w lio could not be throw n in jail without regard to the political 
consci]uences. Also, the ground had been prepared for the militant climax 
to the campaign by long years of agitation and education. 

riic movement also illustrates the problem of government in handling 
a iletermined agitation. Airs. Belmont quoted W'ilson who had w ritten: 
“(iovernments have been very successful in parrying agitation, diverting 
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it, in seeming to yield to it and then cheating it, tiring it out or cv;>ding 
it. But the end, whether it comes soon or late, is quite certain to be the 
same.” Airs. Belmont drew a parallel: “While the government has en¬ 
deavored to parry, tire, divert, and clieat us of our goal, the country has 
risen in protest against this evasive policy of suppression until today the 
indomitable pickets with their historic legends stand triumphant before 
the nation.” 

The Regulation of the Suffrage 

The states establish specific requirements to vote sul)jcct to federal 
constitutional limitations contained chiefly in the Kourtcenth. Kifteenth, 
and Nineteenth Amendments. The equal-protection clause of the Four¬ 
teenth Amendment lias been construed to prohibit discrimination bv a 
state along lines of color in the definition of the electorate. Fhc Fifteenth 
Amendment explicitly forbids denial of the right to vole “bv the United 
States or any state on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” I'he Nineteenth Amendment prohibits denial “on account of 
sex.” While a catalog of suffrage rules state by state woiikl serve no useful 
purpose, an indication of the principal types of qualifications fixed bv state 
constitution and law is in order.^- 

Poll taxes. The poll tax, a head tax as a prerequisite for voting, bs' 1957 
remained in use in only five southern states: Alabama, Arkansas, Alissis- 
sippi, I'exas, and Virginia. Under this type of suffrage reijuirement an 
annual tax of from one to two dollars must be paid before one becomes el¬ 
igible to vote. In Alabama, Mississippi, and N^irginia liability for the poll 
tax is cumulative; that is, a person may not pay the poll tax for the election 
year only and gain the suffrage; he must either pay the tax annually for 
several years before the election or in the election year pay ihe dclin(]ucnt 
taxes for the period of cumulation prior to the election. Until 1953 in Ala¬ 
bama the tax liability could cumulate to $36, bur a constitutional amend¬ 
ment of that year reduced the period of cumulation to two years at $1.50 
per year. 

An important motive in adoption of the poll tax in the southern states 
was the disfranchisement of the Negro, the supposition being that whites 

Quoted in ibid., p. 246. The suffragettes niav not have had a steam roller hut the 
steady din of their agitation must have been about as soothing as the rattle of a 
pneumatic hammer. Senator Boies Penrose, Pennsylvania boss and foe of woman 
suffrage, the story goes, was taunted by a suffragette and told that he might as well 
be for woman suffrage because it was coming anyway. Ihe Senator’s retort was: “So 
is death, but I don’t have to go out and meet it halfway.” 

A table showing voting requiremeiits in all the states appears in Book o^ the States, 
(Chicago: Council of State Governments, 1956^, pp. 84-85. 
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would pay the tax and that Negroes would not. In operation, however, 
the poll tax together with some of its incidental features, such as the re- 
(|uirenient of payment long in advance of the election, disfranchises a sub¬ 
stantial number of whites as well as blacks. It is charged, although the 
case is not well established, that the adoption of tlie poll tax in southern 
states was connected with a desire to disfranchise the poorer whites as 
well as the blacks. 'The timing of the adoption gives a plausibility to this 
view, ff)r tlie tax, save in Georgia, went into effect after other methods 
had made the blacks timid about approaching the polling places. The tax 
came at about the time the Populists, the Farmers Alliance, and other po¬ 
litical dissenters were threatening the ruling oligarchies. 

Dissatisfaction with the “tax on voting” has led to movements for its 
repeal both by state action and by federal action. North Carolina aban- 
iloned it in 1920, Louisiana in 1934, Floritla in 1937, Georgia in 1945, and 
South (.'arolina in 1950. rennessee’s legislature, estopped from repeal by 
a decisioji of the state’s supreme court, in 1949 and 1951 granted exemp¬ 
tions from the tax so broad as to amount to repeal; in 1953 by constitu¬ 
tional ameiulment the tax was eliminated. Repeal has been agitated in 
other states, and unsuccessful attacks have been made on the constitution¬ 
ality of the tax as applied to voting in federal elections.-^-^ 

Poll-tax opponents have nor been content with seeking state action. 
'They have advocated federal legislation to make the poll tax illegal as a req¬ 
uisite for voting in presidential and congressional elections. The leadership 
in the agitation, which has been more or less continuous since 1940, has 
rested mainly in the hands of liberal groups outside the South. They have 
w orked on the theory that the poll tax restricted the southern electorate 
so drastically that conser\ative southerners had great advantage in cam¬ 
paigns for congressional seats. I'he way to cope with southern Bourbons 
IS to go to the roots of their power and to eliminate the poll tax, which, so 
the argument runs, disfranchises the lesser economic classes, both colored 
and M hite. Anti-poll-tax legislation has passed the House of Representa¬ 
tives, but southern Senators invoked the right of filibuster to block Senate 
action. .Advocates of federal legislative action have been handicapped by 
doubts about its constitutionality, and proposals for a federal constitu¬ 
tional amendment to outlaw state poll taxes have been put forward as an 
alternative approach. 

I he importance of the poll tax in accounting for the character of south¬ 
ern congressional representation has been exaggerated. Reactionary and 
progressive southern Senators come from states with poll taxes and from 
states \\ ithout such taxes. 'Lhe tax contributes to low popular participation 
”Brccai()\c Suitlcs, ?02 U.S. 277 (19^7); Pirtlc v. Brown, 118 F. 2d 218 (1941). 
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in southern primaries and elections, but it has been onl\ one of many fac¬ 
tors in the peculiar political order of the South and probably a rclaVivclv 
unimportant one. Its limited significance may help account for the fact 
that lo southern Senators in 1953 sponsored a resolution 10 propose a con¬ 
stitutional amendment to eliminate the tax as a sufiFrage re(|uirement, 
although their move may well have been a tactical step to strengthen their 
position on other questions of civil rights.^^ 

Literacy tests. Literacy tests have been used to exclude from the suffrage 
classes of persons thought not to possess the qualities necessary for respon¬ 
sible citizenship and, incidentally, to protect tlic position of those estab¬ 
lished in the scats of power. Recent immigrants and Negroes have l)cen 
the principal targets of the literacy tests. Connecticut in and Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1857 were the first states to adopt a litcrac\ test. In both states 
the older groups were challenged in their hegemonv l)y tlic waves of new 
immigrants. In Connecticut the Know-Nothing representatives in the leg¬ 
islature brought about the submission of the literacy amendment to the 
state constitution. In Massachusetts the Irish had aligned tlicmselvcs with 
the Democrats, and the native American and VVliig members of the legis¬ 
lature combined to propose the literacy amendment to the constitution. 
In 1890 Mississippi adopted a literacy test as one of a battery of expedients 
to exclude the Negro from the franchise; other soutlicrn states soon fol¬ 
lowed the Mississippi precedent. 

About one-third of the states retain the literacy test in one form or 
another. Usually its administration is by registration officials in whose 
hands the requirements often become meaningless save when the test is 
arbitrarily applied to exclude Negroes from the vote. In New York the 
educational authorities administer the test, and a substantial number of 
those tested fail.'*"' 

In several southern states in which the literacy test was designed chiefly 
to exclude Negroes, alternative means were developed to permit illiterate 
whites to vote. Mississippi in 1890 contrived the arrangement by which a 
person unable to read a section of the state constitution might be regis¬ 
tered if he could “understand” any section when read to him and give a 
“reasonable interpretation” thereof. The assumption was that registrars 
would find that illiterate whites had the capacity to “understand” and 
“interpret” the constitution. Several states adopted the Mississippi plan. 

For a detailed analysis of the poll tax, see Key, Southern Volittcs, chs. 27-28. 

“‘In the early 1920’s about one-fifth of those tested in New York failed. That pro¬ 
portion in recent years has declined to less rlian 10 per cent, a trend tliat probably re¬ 
flects both the declining number of immigrants in the population and generally in¬ 
creasing literacy. 
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and (Jthcrs also csrahlislicd property ownership as an alternative to literacy. 
In recent decades the tendency has been to eliminate the “understanding” 
and propcrfv'-hf>lding alternatives to literacy. 

In a few instances the “understanding” alternative has been converted 
into a rc(juircnicnt in addition to litcracv^ In Louisiana the constitution 
rcijiiircs, inter alia, tliat a person be able to read any clause in the state 
or national constitution a/id to “give a rcasonaI)Ic interpretation” of any 
such clause. Discriminatory administration of such requirements along 
racial lutes has been hcUl unconstitutional in a case arising in Alabama. 
Nevertheless, with the olf^cct of coping with a growing Negro vote, \\\s- 
sissippi in amended its constitution to require, as a supplement to the 
literacy test, that an applicant for registration be able to interpret any 
section of the state constitution “to tlic satisfaction” of the county regis¬ 
trar. Ijteracy tests and related franchise requirements took on more im¬ 
portance in the Soutli after the judicial invalidation of the white primary.'*'’ 

(iitizc/tship. All states now rctpiire United States citizenship as a prereq¬ 
uisite to the exercise of the suffrage. “For the first time in over a hundred 
years, a national election was held in 1928 in which no alien in any state 
had the right to cast a vote for a candidate for any office—national, state 
or local.” During the nineteenth century at least 22 states and territories 
gave aliens the riglit to vote, provided, of course, that they met other re- 
(juirements, such as that of residence. Often it was required that aliens 
should have taken the first steps in the naturalization procedure. About 
187^ the elimination of alien suflrage began. J3y 1900 only 11 states contin- 
ucil the right; by 192^ the privilege remained only in Arkansas. In that 
state a 1926 judicial decision declared effective a constitutional amendment 
voted in 1920 but theretofore held inoperative, and thereby wiped out 
the last voting privilege of aliens. 

In 1956 all states, except Clcorgia and Kentucky, required that a per¬ 
son be 21 years of age to vote. Agitation to lower the voting age to 18 
developed during World W^ir II. In 194^ Georgia lowered the voting age 
to 18 years. The campaign slogan was “Fight at"i8, vote at 18.” Legislative 
consideration in many other states at about the same time led to no action. 
In 1946 the Democratic party in South Carolina adopted the 18-year rule 

On southern literacy tests, their alternatives, and supplements, see Key, op. cit., 
ch. :6. 

*' h. 1'. A\ls\\ orth, “ Ihe Passing of Alien Suffrage,” American Political Science Re- 
vic'u', 25 (i(;ti), pp. 114-116. Until 1928 Rhode Island required naturalized citizens to 
own real estate to vote in city council elections, a rule that handicapped Democratic 
caiulidates. See Al. S. Sredman, Jr., and S. W. Stedman, “The Rise of the Democratic 
Party of Rhode Island,” Ncic EnslatiJ Quarterly, 24 (1951), pp. 329-341. 
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for participation in its primaries, but this liberalization was later a!>an- 
doned. In 1954 President Eisenhower supported a proposal to amend the 
Federal Constitution to fix the age qualification at i8, bur the Senate ilc- 
feated the plan. In 1952 South Dakota voters, by a yoo votc mariyin, re¬ 
jected a constitutional amendment to set the age t|ualilication at 18 years, 
and in 1955 Kentucky voters adopted such an amendment to their con- 
stitution.'^*^ 

Residence. Every state requires a minimum period of residence in the 
state, most commonly one year, as a voting qualification. Most states also 
have a supplemental requirement of a minimum residence in the county 
and voting district. In Alabama, for example, a person must hate resided 
two years in the state, one year in the county, and three months in the 
voting district. Michigan, Oregon, Idaho, Indiana, and certain other states 
require only six months’ residence in the state. Mississippi requires two 
years’ residence in the state and one year in the voting district, but reduces 
the latter period to six months for ministers of the gospel, a recogniti<;n of 
the itinerant character of their calling. 

The geographical mobility of the American population gives the resi¬ 
dence requirement a greater significance than might be supposed. In the 
early 1950’s annual census surveys showed that between ^ and 4 per cent 
of the people lived in a different state than they had one year earlier; 
roughly the same proportion lived in a different county of the same state 
than it had one year earlier. Residence requirements thus probably exclude 
over 5 per cent of the potential electorate from the ballot. In 1954 Wis¬ 
consin adopted a law to permit voting for presidential electors, but not for 
state and local officers, by persons who had been residents of the state for 
less than a year but who w’oiild have been qualified to vote in the state 
from which they came had they remained therc.'*’^ 

Disqualifications. The constitution and laws of each state exclude certain 
categories of persons from the suffrage. The disqualifying factors vary 
from state to state. Most states exclude the insane, idiots, and incompetents 
from the suffrage. In a few states “immoral” persons arc not entitled to 
vote; in some states inmates of prisons arc explicitly excluded from the 
vote. A similar end is achieved in other states that deny the suffrage to 

“For a review of discussion of the matter, see H. J. Abraham, “Reduce the Voting 
Age to 18?” National Municipal Review, 43 (t954), pp- 11-15- 

'"'By a concurrent resolution adopted in 1956 Congress recommended to the states 
the “consideration” of legislation on the order of that adopted by Wisconsin in 1954. 
Ralph M. Goldman estimates that 5,000,000 persons were prevented from voting in 
1954 by residence requirements.—“Meve—Lose Your Vote,” National Mtinicipal Re¬ 
view, 45 (1956), pp. 6-9. 
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persons convicted of certain crimes. The crimes that disqualify in most 
states are felonies and election bribery. In some states disqualification fol- 
lf)ws conviction for treason, bigamy, defalcation, perjury, larceny, for¬ 
gery, arson, embezzlement, and other specified acts. In South Carolina, 
for example, an imposing list of felonies and misdemeanors operates to 
wipe out the right to vote. It includes burglary, obtaining money or goods 
iiiuler false pretenses, robbery, adultery, w'ife beating, house breaking, 
receiving stolen gootls, breach of trust with fraudulent intent, fornication, 
sodomy, incest, assault with intent to ravish, miscegenation, and crimes 
against the election laws. 

Suffrage and Political Power 

I he broadening of the suffrage ov'er the centuries has been associated 
with a radical change in the nature and distribution of political power. The 
discussion and decision of matters of state formerly rested with a com- 
parativclv' small proportion of the population, an aristocracy, oligarchy, 
or ruling class, leadership—and, perhaps it might be said, the power of 
ilecision—continue to be vested in a comparatively small proportion of 
the population, ^'et the conditions of e.xercise of power have radically 
changed. Phe w ishes and probable actions of a vast number of people at 
the polls must be taken into consideration in the exercise of public power. 
Suffrage is the basis for the welfare state. 

'I'here is an odd feature about the expansion of the suffrage that needs 
some reflection by those seeking to comprehend the nature of political 
power. Disfranchised groups have gained the right to vote without being 
able to exert the power of the suffrage. If political pow'er rested on the 
vote alone, groups enjoying that right could merely have refused to share 
it w irh others. Hut the disfranchised have had power enough to demand 
and to obtain the vote. On the other hand, a group such as the Negroes, 
w ho receivetl the legal right to vote through the gift of others, has not 
been po\\ erful enough to make the legal right universally effective in the 
southern states. 

Obviously it is difficult to conclude that the suffrage is the sole cause 
either of legislation enacted for the benefit of formerly disfranchised 
classes or of the power enjoyed by these groups. Movements for the 
broailening of the suffrage have ordinarily gone hand in hand with move¬ 
ments for substantive legislation, before 1850 agitators for legislation for 
the benefit of the working man often also fought for the repeal of prop¬ 
erty and taxpaying (]ualifications on voting. The woman suffragists were 
not interested in the suffrage alone; they were also concerned with the 
removal of the legal disabilities of women and with such matters as the 
regulation of the liquor traffic and the promotion of general civic decency. 
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Once a group has gained the suffrage it is in a more powerful position to 
promote and to protect its cause, but it first must gain, without tltc ballot, 
enough power to win the vote. Perhaps the doctrine and practice of popu¬ 
lar government contain an inner logic that leads inevitably to the expan¬ 
sion of the suffrage. Once voting is initiated, it is a most troublesome prob¬ 
lem to justify in principle the suffrage for one class and not for another. 
Moreover, if competition for power prevails, invariablv some of those 
within the privileged circle will hope for allies by the admission of their 
friends from without. 
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Registration, Elections, Ballots 


()n( I it is dcrcrniinctl that persons possessing specified qualifica¬ 
tions sliall lie entitled to vote, it is necessary to establish machinery and 
procedures to eircctuate that general policy. Although the machinery of 
elections nia\ be a matter f)f administrative detail, it is a singularly impor¬ 
tant one. riie implementation of the principle of popular elections should 
require onl\' simple procedures to permit the qualified electors, and no 
others, to express tlieir choice and to assure an honest and c.xpcditious 
count of the balhits. Vet the laws governing elections are most intricate 
aiul ni.uu’ election procedures are bitterly disputed because different 
parties or factions believe their fortunes will be affected thereby. The 
conclusion of a student of the history of voting legislation in New Jersey 
couhl be applied more w idelv. I le review ed scores of legislative acts all 
but a few of which “were intended for no other purpose than to insure 
the supreniacv of the temporarilv dominant party.” ^ The leading author¬ 
ity on .\merican elections observed in 1929 that “little progress has been 

‘ R. P. .MeConnick, The History of in Ntruj Jersey (New Brunswick: Rut¬ 

gers University Press, it;53), p. 165. 
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made in the technique of elections in this country. Probably no other 
phase of public administration is so badly managed. Our elections have 
been marked by irregularities, slipshod work, antiquated procedure, obso¬ 
lete records, inaccuracies, and many varieties of dow might fraud.” - De¬ 
spite improvements in many jurisdictions, the conclusion v\ ould not have 
to be changed materially today. 

The conduct of elections, even for presidential electors. Senators, and 
Representatives, is a responsibility of the states, which usually regard 
their duty as discharged when they have enacted bulky volumes of elec¬ 
tion laws to guide the work of the officials in the voting precincts. I'he 
mastery of the minutiae of these laws is an essential for the grass-roots 
political worker; this discussion, however, can touch only the broadest 
problems in the management of elections w'hich turn principally around 
the process of registration and the actual conduct of the election.** 

Regvitration Systems 

The function of a registration system is the preparation of a list of 
names of persons who meet the suffrage requirements of the jurisdiction. 
On election day the officials in charge of voting permit those persons to 
vote whose right to do so has been established through the registration 
procedure. Party affiliation may also be indicated at the time of registra¬ 
tion and the registration records thus become the means for limiting pri¬ 
mary participation to party members in states with closed primaries. 

rhe development of registration systems furnishes an illuminating illus¬ 
tration of the factors underlying administrative procedures and what is 
often called red tape. Originally in small rural communities individuals 
presenting themselves at the polls were usually known to the election 
officials, to the watchers at the polls, and to their neighbors. The officials 
at the polls knew of their owm knowledge whether the person requesting 
a ballot met the suffrage requirements. The formality of establishing this 
fact could be cared for on election day, if, indeed, any attention was given 
to the matter at all. With the development of urban society, more formal 
procedures became necessary to identify those entitled to vote. 

The impersonality of urban relationships greatly facilitates certain types 
of election-day frauds, such as the colonization of voters, personation, 
and the use of repeaters. It is not to be inferred that voting frauds have 
been, or are, limited to urban communities; conditions there merely facil- 

“J. P. Harris, Registration of Voters in the United States (Washington: Brookings, 
1929), p. 3. 

* In courses that emphasize practical politics students sliould dig into the details ot 
the election laws of their state. In most states the Secretary of State (or other election 
official) issues a compilation of the election laws. 
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irate types of frauds that involve voting by legally unqualified persons. 
(>)nsec|ucnrly, with the growth of cities legislatures began to adopt regis¬ 
tration laws, particularly in the post-Civil War period. Formalized pro¬ 
cedures came into use under which individuals might establisli in advance 
of the election those facts, such as residence, age, citizenship, and other 
matters, necessary to (jualify them to vote. The inclusion of a name on 
the resulting list of registrants constitutes evidence on election day that 
the person named is entitled to vote. 'Fhus administrative formalities arise 
to replace the common knowledge of the smaller community. The influ¬ 
ence of urbanization is evident in manv^ registration laws that apply only to 
large communities or fix more rigorous requirements for larger cities.^ In 
the southerti states registration systems were not a product of urbanization 
hut were established to enforce the literacy tests and other voting qualifi¬ 
cations peculiar to the region.’’ 

Registration systems of a variety of types are used in the states to pre¬ 
pare the voting lists. Registration may be permanent or periodic: that is, 
an elector ma\' be enrolled on the lists permanently, or there may be a 
comj)lete reregistration at intervals. Registration may be personal or 
nonpersonal; that is, for registration, personal application by the elector 
may he re(|uired, or the authorities may prepare a voting list from their 
own knowleilgc or from information at their disposal. Registration may 
be compulsory or noncompulsory: that is, either a person’s name must be 
on the list to (jualify him to vote, or he may be j:)ermitted on election day 
to establish by apjiropriate evidence that he possesses the voting qualifica¬ 
tions if his name is not on the list. 

‘ I'rh.m p*)liticMl Ic.ult’rs at rimes .ittributc the greater stringency of laws applying 
to CHICS In a riir.il tlesire to itshice tlie urh.in vote. If city voters arc reijuired to go 
to the piills nine to register .iiul .iguii to \ote aiul rural people do not have to niakc a 
special trip to the polls to register, the ctintention is that popular participation in 
\oiing in ilie ciliis is reduced. 

” Registr.ttion aiiilioriiies in the southern stares apply the suffrage requirements in a 
manner to meet whatever the local situation demands, subject to suit instigated by the 
N.\.\('l’, a hazard which has made it difficult in some localities to fill the post of 
registrar. Tor an account of discriminatory practices against both whites and blacks 
which would set olf a civil commotion almost anywhere else in the United States, 
see Donald S. Stiong, /v’cijou of rotors in Alahawa (University, Ala.; Bureau 
of Public \ilminisiraiion, Sec also O. H. Shadgett, Voter Registration in 

(icor^ia (.\thens L'nivcrsitv of Cleorgia, lyt^). Pstimates of Negro registration in 1956 
by the Sovithein Regional Canincil indicate that perhaps not over 5 per cent of Missis- 
sipjn Negroes :i and over were registered in that vear and probably not over 10 per 
cent of .\labama Negroes. In other southern states the proportions ranged from about 
:o per cent in X'irgima to 40 jver cent in Florida. Within individual states proportions 
of Negroes registered varied widely from county to county. Discrimination by regis- 
traiitin officials accounts onls partly for low registration avnong Negroes. 
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Periodic and permanent registration. la recent venrs the chief controversy 
over legistration in the United States has turned <^n tlie issue of periodic 
versus permanent registration. 'I he older form of pcrioilic registration is 
being gradually displaced by permanent registration. Al »»iit three-fourths 
of the states use some form of permanent registration cithei' on a state¬ 
wide basis or in designated cities or counties. Uiuler pcrioilic registration 
completely new lists of voters arc prepared annuallv, liienniaih /or ipiad- 
rennially. The customary procedure provides for tiic dccentrali/cd prep¬ 
aration of the lists by registration boards sitting v.sually at the polling place 
in each precinct. Inuring specified days the boards sit and recei\'c the re¬ 
quests of individuals for the inclusion of their names on tlie lists. Such is 
the more general practice under systems of periodic registration, though 
not all such systems fit this pattern. Louisiana, for example, requires a 
quadrennial registration of all voters in most of its parishes, but the voter 
may register at any time at a central place in each parish rather than only 
on certain days at the polling places.*' 

Its defenders contend that periodic registration produces clean lists. 
When all would-be voters must come to the registration places shortly 
before the election to get their names on the list, presumablv those who 
have died since the last registration, those who have moved from the pre¬ 
cinct, and those disqualified in other ways will not be included on the new 
lists. This plausible a priori assumption appears to be unsupported by ex¬ 
perience. Certain cities notorious for registration and election frauds have 
employed periodic registration, the decentrali/xd and more or less irre¬ 
sponsible conduct of registration in the polling places throughout a city 
facilitates the padding of the lists. Understandings between registration 
officials of different parties (who supposedly police each other) may result 
in the falsification of the lists; the name of a nonexistent person on the regis¬ 
tration lists permits that name to be voted in the party primaries. Isvcn if 
the registration officials arc honest, the conditions of urban society arc 
such that many precinct registration officials have no personal knowledge 
of the residence or identity of those applying for registration. 

Permanent registration involves a single appearance by the applicant 

“The scheduling of times at which registration may occur can have untoward con¬ 
sequences. If, for e.xamplc, registration is limited to specified days, persons who hap¬ 
pen to be ill at the time arc unable to register. One local analysis revealed that about 
one-quarter of the nonregistrants had been either ill or absent from the locality on 
registration day. Sec P. Bradley and A. H. Cope, “A Community Registration Survey,” 
American Political Science Review, 45 (1951), pp. Labor leaders occasionally 

complain that registration offices are open only at times when workers have to lose a 
half day’s pay to register. Such an administrative practice affects, at times deliberately, 
the balance of partisan strength. 
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for rcgistnition before the registration officials. His name remains on the 
rciiister until Ite dies, until he changes his residence, or until he becomes 
otherwise dis(]u:ilified. I his convenience to the voter is the strong justifi¬ 
cation for permanent registration. I'he absence of periodic reregistration, 
liou'cwer, recjuircs the substitution of other means to purge the rolls of 
dis(]ualilieil persons. In the newer permanent systems a continuous revision 
of the lists occurs, (dianges may be made on application of the voter, who 
lias, let us say, moved from one precinct to another. Or the registration 
officials may act on tlie basis rif information available to them. The central 
registration staff may examine death certificates and strike names from 
tile voting lists, hrom court records may be obtained the names of persons 
adjudged insane or convicted of crimes that disqualifv’ them from voting. 
In some instances corrections are made on the basis of information on re¬ 
movals provided by utility companies. 

In areas where transiency is high or fraudulent registration is suspected, 
a house-to-house canvass may be conducted to check the lists. C'ommonly 
registrations are cancelled because of failure to vote in a specified number 
of elections. To keep the [lermanenr lists current is no mean task, for in 
some wars of the ig^^o’s about 20 per cent of the population moved into a 
dillerent residence. The central staff in charge of the revision of the regis- 
tration records is usually also vested with the responsibility of accepting 
the ajiplu’ations of new electors for registration. I'.xcept for a short 
inteiwal prior to elections the acceptance of new registrations is continu¬ 
ous rather than restricted to a few days during the year as under the 
peiioilic system. 

On the issue of fraudulent registration (and hence potential fraudulent 
Noting) neither s\ stem is foolproof. 1 he evidence certainly indicates that 
the sNstem of permanent registration creates an administrative situation in 
which it IS possible to bring about less fraud in registration if there is a 
will to do so. 1 he ilecentrali/ed preparation of the rolls by temporary 
emploNees tgenerall\' recruiteil because of their loyalty to the party or- 
gaiii/ation) characteristic of periodic registration results in administrative 
maihineiN impossiljle of supervision by the city^ or county registration 
authoiities. Piecinct registration officials are usually not disinterested in- 
ilividuals; their ward organization may even be eager to have fictitious 
names on the lists. W ith a small permanent staff in charge of the continu¬ 
ous revision of the permanent lists it is more nearly possible to avoid these 
influences ihrougii super\ ision. Furthermore, it'is possible in a central 
tiflice to have access to more trustworthy evidence pertaining to residence, 
removal, or loss of voting privilege than is usually available to the precinct 
tiflieials. It diK's not follow, to be sure, that the list under permanent regis¬ 
tration w ill be freer of names of persems unqualified to vote. Yet if the 
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political and administrative will is present, it is more fcrsiblc to maintain 
clean lists under permanent registration than under the periodic system. 
If that will is absent, fraud and error mav’ be as prevalent under perma¬ 
nent registration as under other systems. 

From the standpoint of cost, permanent registration appears, on the 
basis of available evidence, to be preferable to periodic registration. Once 
a system of permanent registration has been installcil, the" principal items 
of cost are for the support of a small central staff to accept new registra¬ 
tions and to revise the records and for special canvasses. In periodic regis¬ 
tration, on the other hand, personnel to accept registrations iti every pre¬ 
cinct from the entire electorate is necessary, ami an entirely new’ set of 
records must be purchased at each registration, a cliaracteristic that en¬ 
dears the periodic system to printers who cater to election oflicials. Juris¬ 
dictions with permanent registration also tend to use more modern recortl- 
keeping and filing systems than is customary under j>erioilic registration." 

Personal and nonpersonal registration. Registration ma\' be person.d or 
nonpersonal. The systems that have been described, uiuler which the 
elector must make personal application to have his name placed on the 
registration list, are personal systems. Under a nonpcrsonal system the lists 
arc prepared by official agencies from information at their disposal. In 
the United States the nonpcrsonal scheme generally involves an annual 
revision by the precinct registration board, whicli meets to revise the list 
of the prior year and to add n:;incs of imv electors in the precinct. 'The 
list is usually then posted for the information of the electors of the pre¬ 
cinct, and a second meeting of the board is held to permit the appearance 
of those persons w Iiose names have been omitted and to hear challenges 
against names incorrectly included in the list. Party woikers often keep 
a close watch over the work of the registration board to assure that their 
members arc registered. In the United States this form of registration is 
limited in the main to rural or .scmirural areas, since in only the smaller 
communities do the precinct registration officials possess the necessary 
knowledge to maintain the lists.'* In ICuropcan countries greater reliance 

^Scc Joseph P. Harris, Model Voter Registration System (New York: National 
Municipal League, rev. cd., 1957). For a study of registration in major population 
centers, see R. F. Ray, Report to Governor Thomas H. Dezeey on Permanent Personal 
Refristration of Electors (Albany, 1952). 

'’See Harris, Refristration of Voters in the United States, pp. 101-0)2. Nonpersonal 
registration is used in o\cr half the election districts in upstate New ^■ork. In 1950 
registration in ten of the 57 upstate counties of New ^■ork exceeded the numbers of 
citizens 21 and over as reported by the census. In another ii counties registrants num¬ 
bered between 90 and 100 per cent of the . itizenry of \oting age. In New York City, 
with personal registration, only 53.5 per cent of the citizens 21 and over we-c regis- 
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on nonpcnsonal rcoistration prevails. On the Continent elaborate contin¬ 
ual censuses of the population make it possible to keep the registration 
rccorils up to date without personal application for registration by the 
electors. 

Coo/pi/Lsory niid uoucompnhory registration. The classification of regis¬ 
tration systems as conipulsorv or nonconipulsory is determined by 
w herher it is mandatory that a person’s name be on the list before he is 
pcrinitted to vote. Under the noncompulsory system it is possible for a 
voter to be “sworn in” at the polls; that is, he makes an affadavit that he 
meets the suffrage retjuirements and is supported in this .statement by wit¬ 
nesses. 1 he noncompulsory system exists primarily as a conccs.sion to 
those groups that originally opposed registration in any form. The pos¬ 
sibility of “swearing in” voters leaves a loophole for fraud.-* 

I here is no formal system of registration in two states. In Texas and 
Arkansas lists of those cfititled to vote are prepared from the records of 
those who have paid poll taxes or established their eligibility to vote under 
provisions of law exempting them from the tax. 'I hcsc arrangements con¬ 
stitute, in eflect, periodic systems of registration. 

In tlie debates of recent tlecades over the form of registration sv'stcms, 
the National Municipal League and the League of Women V’^oters have 
aih’ocatetl perjnanenr registration, while mo.st party organizations have 
favored periodic registration. I hc party position lias been in the main 
dictated by the petty patronage connected with the employment of pre¬ 
cinct registration officials rather than by any refined estimate of the effects 
of diflerent registration systems on the outcome of the party battle. Those 
eflects, if any, are iliflicult to appraise. Certainly any administrative hurdle 
in tlie path to the polling booth reduces the total turnout, and periodic 
registration is more of an obstacle than is permanent registration. Cities 
are probably handicapped in state politics when their voters must register 
peiiodically w hile the out.state operates under permanent registration. The 
ch.inces aie also that atlmini.strativc obstacles to voting have more severe 
eflects in the lower reaches of the educational and economic scale, a 
factor w liich may tip the scales one way or another when cleavages along 
such lines prevail in the voting. Since party organizations must devote 

tercel, in the state outside the city the percciiMgc was 79.8. Upstate Republicans in 
Neu Noik h.ne usu.tlly expressed gre.it .inxicty about the dangers of padded voting 
lists in New N ork (.ity, bur it is c\ idenr th.it most of the deadwood is on the upstate 
rolls. ^ 

*' It IS recorded, lunv correctly one cannot say, that in Chicago’s ninth ward on 
.\[wil t iSS? among those "sworn in” were (k'orge Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Manoek, J.uues .Madison, and Abrah.ini Lincoln. Each of these distinguished 
men, the stoiy goes, voted the straight Democratic ticket. Sec Bruce Grant Fight for 
j City (ChieMgo: Rand .McNally & Co., 1955), p. 67. 
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great quantities of energy to registration campaigns, they should them¬ 
selves benefit from registration systems that niakc it simple for the voter 
to register and stay registered. 

Elections 

In the United States, state and local governments conduct elections, 
even for federal elective officials. And within the states, elections, although 
governed by state legislation, are generally administered by local govern¬ 
ments, with little or no supervision by state agencies^*' In the consideration 
of election administration, therefore, attention must be concentrated on 
counties, cities, or whatever unit of local government is responsible for 
the conduct of the balloting.” Commonl)' those officials charged with the 
conduct of the general election are also responsible for the direct pri¬ 
maries, although in several southern states party t)rgani/ations manage the 
primaries.^- 

Election organization. The task of conducting an election involves prep¬ 
aration of ballots; designation of polling places; making of arrangements 
for quarters for the polls; selection, instruction, and supervision of pre¬ 
cinct officials to conduct the voting; preparation and distribution to the 
polling places of booths, ballots, voting machines, and supplies needed on 
election day; identification of voters as they come to the jm)11s; presenta¬ 
tion of ballots to the voters; general management of the polling place on 
election day; and counting of the ballots after the voting. C'onduct of elec¬ 
tions is, then, a large and tedious but relatively simple administrative task. 
It is, moreover, a highly seasonal operation. 'The ilates of elections arc 
fixed by statute. I'lic peak load on the election macliincry falls quadren¬ 
nially on the first Tuesday after the first iMonday in November, the date 
set by Congress for the choice of presidential electors at which time—save 
in Aiaine—Senators and Representatives arc also chosen. I hc midterm 
elections of Senators and Representatives also occur \\ ith similar uniform¬ 
ity, thanks to an act of Congress. State constitutions and statutes generally 
set elections for state officials on the same date as the presidential and 

“The only comprehensive trearment of election management is by J. P. Harris, 
Election Administration in the United States (Wasliington: Urookings, 1934). For a 
guide through the legal maze in one state, sec Judith N. Jamison, I.ocal Election Ad¬ 
ministration in California (Los Angeles: Bureau of (Jovcrnmental Research, University 
of California, 1952). For a study illustrative of the roJc of state election authorities, sec 
G. A. Schubert, Jr., The Michigan State Director of Elections (ICP Case Series, No. 
23, University of Alabama Press, 1954). 

“ Federal power is exerted in elections through the Corrupt Practices Act and the 
Hatch Act. Occasionally fraud in elections of federal officials is reached obliquely 
through prosecution under a section r" the Federal Criminal Code punishing con¬ 
spiracy to deprive persons of rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

“ On southern practice, see Key, Southern Politics, pp. 444-450- 
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congressional polling, although this practice is not universal. Furthermore, 
the widest variation prevails among the states in the scheduling of direct 
primaries and state and local elections. 

In the more populous cities and counties a board of election commis¬ 
sioners is usiiallv responsible for the conduct of elections. In other places 
tlic county i)oard may be the chief local election authority; or the city 
clerk or the county clerk may he the responsible official. It is the duty of 
the central county or city authority to select precinct officials, to procure 
arul distribute election c<|uipmcnt and supplies to the precinct polling 
places, to make arrangements for polling places, and to supervise (gen- 
erallv' inelFcctively) the work of the precinct election officials who man¬ 
age the polling j)laces on election day. I'hc control of the city or county 
election machinery is a pri/c eagerly sought by the party organizations. Its 
control gives the organi/ation the patronage of the election machinery and 
also, at times, can be used to obstruct embarrassing inquiries into the con¬ 
duct of elections. 

The city or county is divided into precincts of various sizes, each of 
which usually includes a few hundred voters. The polling place in each 
precinct is manned on election day by a group of precinct officials. Their 
titles, which var\’ from jurisdiction to jurisdiction, may be “judge of 
elections,’’ “election inspector,” or “clerk.” They determine wdiethcr 
persons presenting themselves at the polling place are entitled to vote; 
give such persons ballots or access to the voting machine; count the bal¬ 
lots and report the results to the central election authority. 

In form, precinct officials arc appointed by the central election com¬ 
mission or agency of the city or county, but in most jurisdictions they 
are, in fact, named by the party organizations. The law usually prescribes 
that jirecinct officials shall be divided between the two major parties; in 
practice, the precinct captain or committeeman of each party has the 
privilege of naming the election officials to w hich his party is entitled in 
his precinct. These election-day jobs are a part of the patronage at the 
dispos.il of the precinct captain and arc used by him to reward his fol¬ 
lowers m the precinct. It hardly needs to be observed that the method of 
app<)inting precinct officials has never resulted in election machinery nota¬ 
ble tor clerical accuracy or efficiency, but the procedure has gotten a 
thankless job done. In the piping days of full employment the attractive¬ 
ness ot a one-day job w ith long ht)urs and small pay declined, and manning 
the polls became a problem of positive recruitment, not one of fending off 
eager applicants for pic.iyune political plums.*'’ 

Rclui r;iii«. c to uiuU’i r.ikc the tiresome chore of manning the polls appeared from 
co.ist to co.ist. In O.ikl.mil, California, in 1954 *^he elderly and infirm persons who 
couKl be reeniitcd to man the precincts could cope with the paper work only with 
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In the conduct of the polling, the Trst step is to dcrcnninc \\ hether the 
register of voters conmins the name of the person who applies for a ballot. 
If the name is on the list the person is usiiallv' given a ballot without further 
ado. At this stage, however, the right of a person to vote inav be chal¬ 
lenged. Challenges are infrequent, but, if a challenge is made, various 
types of evidence may be offered to establish rlie rii*ht of the person in 
question to vote, (comparison of the voter’s sii>naturc with that in his 
application for registration furnishes a means of identification in those 
jurisdictions using this registration practice. S('me registration systems 
include in the records a description of the voter: height, color of eves, 
color of hair, and the like. Such descriptions arc practically M orthless as 
a means of identification. 

As votes are cast, a list is prepared of those who lin\c voted. I'he party 
watchers also check off on their lists the names of those who have voted; 
as the day wheats on, they dispatch runners to bring in the laggards. An 
incidental but important feature of the voting in machine-controlled pre¬ 
cincts is the provision for assistance to the voter in marking his ballot. 
Persons incapable of marking the ballot may usually request assistance in 
this task; the reasons justifying a request for assistance var\’ from state to 
state, but they include illiteracy (in those states without a literacy test), 
blindness, and other physical infirmities. Under this provision the secrecy 
of the ballot may be destroyed, and bargains between party w’orkers and 
voters may be carried out. 

Counting the ballots. At the proper time (in some jurisdictions before 
the clo.dng of the polls) the counting of the ballots begins. The procedure 
for counting is often prescribed in minute detail by siatute. I hc statute 
may require one election oflicial to read from each ballot the choices ex¬ 
pressed, while two other election officials (one from each party) watch, 
riie choices are supposed to be tallied independently by two clerks, and 
both counts arc supposed to check at the conclusion of the process. In 
practice these statutory provisions tend to be ignored, for the simple rea¬ 
son that to follow them slavishly w ould make the count almost intermina¬ 
ble. The laws, for example, often prescribe that the vote on each ballot on 
all offices shall be recorded at one rime. In practice, often the count is 
made on a .single ofhee at a time. The law usually recjuires that the tally 
sheet shall actually be made as the count proceeds, but in practice the 

difficulty; one hardy 8o-ycar-old woman remained on duty as her three associates fell 
ill. In Bristol, Rhode Island, party leaders were dismayed to discover that they could 
not find enough people in their organizations to meet the needs of the election au¬ 
thorities. And in some localities offici b had to invoke long-unused laws that per¬ 
mitted them to compel persons to serve. 
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c^)u^t is often iiKulc anti tlicn the official tally sheets are filled in. Otherwise 
the clerks run into difficulty in making their tallies match. Apart from 
outright fraud, error is likely to creep into the count. I'he long ballot, the 
wearhiess of election officials, and often their indifferent clerical capacities 
lav the basis for considerable honest error in counting.^'^ 

After the completion of the count, the precinct election officials pre¬ 
pare a certificate indicating the number of votes received by each candi¬ 
date and the number of votes cast for and against each proposition on the 
ballot. I his certificate, together with the ballot box, is sent to the central 
election authority—election commissioners, city council, county clerk, or 
w hate\ er agency is vested with authority—and the results are “canvassed”; 
that is, the returns from all the precincts are added and the outcome of the 
election is pronounced. In some jurisdictions the canvassing authority 
“canvasses” the voting machines—that is, checks the readings of the count¬ 
ers on the machines against the reports by the precinct officials. For state 
offices the county and city results are certified to some state authority— 
usualh- the secretary of state—who canvasses or totals the results from all 
the counties of the state. The process of canvassing is a simple exercise in 
antluuetic; and the results liave been known, usually long before the offi¬ 
cial canvass, through tabulations made unofficially by newspapers, party 
officers, and others. 

Election contents. Provision is generally made to permit a contest of the 
result of an election as declared by the official canvassing authorities. I'he 
contest is sometimes Iteard bv the election officials, sometimes by the 
courts, and, if legislators are involved, usually bv the legislative body, 
w hich is generallv the sole judge of the i|ualifications of its members. The 
ease with which a recount inav be brought about varies from jurisdiction 
to jurisdiction. In some instances a recount may be had as a matter of 
right, in others, proof must first be made of misconduct or errors by elec¬ 
tion (jflicials. In some states recounts arc discouraged bv the requirement 
that the petitioner for a recount finance the work—a rule that may nip in 
the bud frivolous requests for recounts but which also ignores the pub¬ 
lic interest in both competent and honest election administration. When a 
recount is m)t improbable, precinct election officials might be expected to 
strive for aeeuraev in their work.’-'* 

'* I he hours duriiiij which rhe polls .irc open tend to be quite long in order to 
.Kvominod.ue persons who wish to vote before or after work. About half the states 
b.i\e laws reiiuiring enijihners to gi\c time olf for voting, in some instances without 
tleduciions from wages. On the anti-docking clauses, sec Day-Brite v. Missouri, 342 
O.S. 4:1 Oos:), and Illinois Central K.R. Co. x-. Commonwealth, 305 Ky. 632 (1947). 
For a summary of legislation, sec Labor Laii' Journal, 3 (1952), pp. yig-yzi. 

Two recent gubernatorial elections in Michigan have been followed by recounts. 
In i9>o the initial tabulation gave G. .Menncn W illiams a plurality of 1,301 in a total 
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Civilian absentee voting. An aspect of election administration of some im¬ 
portance is provision for voting by those persons w ho arc unable to ap¬ 
pear at the polling place on election day. Absentee-voting laws originatcil 
during the Civil War to permit voting by military personnel, hut “the ex¬ 
tension of the absentee-v'oting privilege to civilians occurrcil principally 
after 1900. By 1955 states except New Mexico and South C arolina had 
adopted some form of absentee-voting legislation for the benefit of civil¬ 
ians. Even by 1936, according to an estimate by Paul Cl. Steinbicuer, about 
2 per cent of tlic votes cast in the presidential election v. ere absentee 
votes.^** 

State laws on tlic subject of absent voting by civilians arc cltaractcri/,cd 
by almost infinite variation. One point of difference pertains to the geo¬ 
graphical limits on absent voting. In a few instances the voter must be 
outside the territorial limits of the state before lie may exercise tlic 
absentee-voting privilege. In others, he qualifies to vote absentee if he is 
home ill or bedridden. Some states specify ratlier narrow ranges of causes 
of absence to qualify, as, “in the usual course of business"; others mcrclv 
specify absence. Another point of difference concerns the elections to 
which absentee-voting provisions apply. New Hampshire, for example, 
permits absentee voting onlv in general elections; rennessee, in “any elec¬ 
tion for any purpose w hatsoever.” 

'Eo cast an absentee ballot an elector must apply to the ajtpimpriatc 
election officials within a prescribed period preceding the election. When 
he mails his ballot to the electio 1 officials, it must be accompanied by an 
affidavit showing compliance with the requirements of the legislation. 
These requirements vary but include such maiters as a certificate by a 
notary public or other officer that the person entitled to the bailot actually 
marked it—a precaution against abuse of the absentee-voting privilege. 

Absentee-voting procedures, it is often said, are particularly susceptible 
of fraudulent manipulation. The bases for such charges arc suggested by 
North Carolina’s experience. In that state absent voting is permitted in 
the general election but not in the primary. I'hc local gossip is to the 
effect that the Democratic legislature made this arrangement to give a 
little leeway to Democrats, who control the election machinery, in the 
state’s western counties in which the outcome of the battle between Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats is close. In the election of governor in 1944 the 

of over 1,800,000 votes. His lead grew to 4,157 after a partial recount. In 1952 Williams’ 
initial plurality of 8,618 (in a total vote of over 2,8oo,f)oo) increased to 9,978 after a 
partial recount. For an exhaustive study of these recounts, see S. J. Eldersveld and 
A. A. Applegate, Miebi^ran's Recounts for Governor, itfso and 19^2: A Systematic 
Analysis of Election Error (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1954). 

““Absentee Voting in the United Sr..ies,” American Political Scietjce Review, 32 
(1938), pp. 898-907. For a tabular analysis of state legislation, sec Book of toe States, 

1954-mS, P- 9 *- 
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absent vote (military and civilian) constituted 6.7 per cent of the state to¬ 
tal and in 25 of the 100 counties the absent vote exceeded the plurality of 
the winning candidate. The absent vote was highest in the western coun¬ 
ties; it exceeded 15 per cent of the total vote in seven counties. In one 
couiUN' 25.7 per cent of the total ballots were absentee. Generally the per¬ 
centage of absentee ballots increased with the closeness of the contest from 
county to county. One hypothess would be that fraud had occurred; an¬ 
other, that w hen the contest is close greater efforts are made to get out the 
vote.’' 

Soldier votinfr. A considerable body of legislation has developed to facili¬ 
tate absentee voting by military personnel. The problem of voting pro¬ 
cedures for tlie military became of special importance in World War II. 
Large numbers of men and women were in uniform and their dispersion 
o\ er the globe created difficult problems in the administration of absent 
voting. In the cv^olution of federal legislation on soldier voting the issue 
has arisen over the extent to \\ hich Congress should, or could constitution¬ 
ally, go in protecting the right of soldiers to vote in view of state control 
of registration and voting. Under the legislation in force prior to the 1956 
election, (.ongress limited itself to recommendations to the states to enact 
legislation to facilitate absentee voting by servicemen, members of the 
merchant marine, civilian employees of the United States, members of 
w chare or religious organizations attached to the armed services, and their 
spouses aiul dependents. The Department of Defense maintains a staff with 
the duty of collecting information about state laws on the topic, of stimu¬ 
lating state legislation to simplify soldier v'oting, of making av^ailablc to 
troops information on voting proccdure.s, and of expediting the transmis¬ 
sion ot ballots. .Most states have enacted legislation to permit soldier voting 
bur some of the laws are severely limited in their workabilirv^ Some states, 
tor example, permit absentee voting but persist in requiring registration in 
person; otiiers make ballots av ailable too late to permit them to be received 
by soliliers in remote places in time to return them to the polling officials 
before election day. 

1 he spread of large numbers of American military personnel over the 
v\ Olid makes the problem of absentee v'oting one of an entirely different 
magnitude than v\ hen the principal concern was to make it possible for 
the occasional traveling salesman or locomotive engineer av\ ay from home 

When the kinds of people most disposed to trouble themselves to cast absentee 
b.tllors .ue disproportion.trely cjHicentrated in one partv’, that party gains advantage. 
In the Rhode Isl.uul courts held the state’s absent voting-statute unconstitutional, 
a ileeision w hich threw out the absentee votes and gave the governorship to a Denio- 
cr.tt inste.td of \ Republican. 
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to vote. In 1944 2,691,000 effective military ballots (about 30 per cent 

of the potential) accounted for over 5 per cent of tlic vote cast in the 
presidential election. Even in 1956 persons in or attaclicd to the armed 
services made up a potential absentee vote of about 3,000.000.''* 

hraud. The American election system has gained an unenviable reputation 
for fraud, although electoral fraud occurs far less frequently than is com¬ 
monly supposed. Often a ilay or so before the voting, candidates cliarge 
that the wicked opposition is conspiring to steal tlie election and on the 
day after the election the losers may claim that they lia\c Iteen robbed. 
Sometimes indictments for electoral fraud amount to nothini* more than 
political persecution. Charges and rumors of election irregularities are dis¬ 
played prominently in the press. The truth about the incidence of elcctoial 
fraud cannot readily be discovered. If it could be, tlie findings probably 
would be that fraud has declined over the long term, ^’et fraud lias oc¬ 
curred on a large scale and votes are .still stolen from time to time. 'I'he 
publicized records of shady practices in the big cities are matched bv 
relatively unpublicized stolen elections in the country. In corruptly ruled 
localities the psychological effect of fraud may contribute more than do 
the stolen votes to the power of the machine. Opposition is likely to falter 
if the belief prevails that elections are fi.xed whatever the actual vote may 
be. A hair-raising volume could be pur together descriptive of electoral 
frauds; space permits here only the indication of the nature of a few broad 
types of irregularities. 

Fraud and error in registration lav the basis for electoral fraud. When 
the lists of voters contain false names or the names of persons who have 
moved aw ay, the party organization may readily find persons to vote those 
name.s, provided that the precinct election officials are w illing to connive 
in such an arrangement. How do such names get on the registration lists.^ 
I'he lists may be padded with imaginary names by the registration oflicials 
in keeping \vith a plan to vote the names later. Superfluous names may be 
on the list merely because of failure to purge the lists of names of persons 
who have died, moved from the precinct, or otherw ise lost their eligibility 
to vote. When the names of persons w ho die are left on the lists, the basis 
is laid, as the argot runs, for “voting the cemetery.” 

Lists with superfluous names are a condition precedent to a simple and 

^'‘Scc B. A. Martin, “The Service Vote in the Flections of 1944,” Arnerican Political 
Science Rcvieiv, 39 (1945), pp. 72<»-732; “Findings and Kccoinnicndations of the Spe¬ 
cial Committee on Service Vtiting,” American Political Science Review, 46 (1952), 
pp. 512-523; Hearings, Subcommittee on Elections of the Committee on House Ad¬ 
ministration, House of Representatives, «id Cong., 2d sess. on H.R. 7571 and S. 3061 

(1952)- 
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easy type of fraud. On election day fictitious names on the registration 
lists may be voted in various ways. Sometimes the machine employs re¬ 
peaters or floaters to go from precinct to precinct to vote under false 
names already on the listing in each precinct. To organize and manage 
a s(]uad of repeaters is expensive, and the task of voting the names on the 
registers may be left tt) the precinct election officials, aided by the precinct 
party workers. A Philadelphia precinct official testified, for example: 

\\\‘ didn’t record a man as voting unless he actually voted, or unless we knew 
he could he depended on. For example, I was sure my mother wouldn’t come 
to the polls, so it was (juitc safe to cast her ballot for her. The people who 
live next door to us are the right sort, but they’re lazy and like to stay at home. 
S<j I told them 1 would cast their votes for them. But we plax’ed the game fair.^® 

When a jicrson votes under the name of some other person, the act is 
called personation. When there is no attempt at deception but a wholesale 
voting of names on tlic registers (or not on the registers) by the election 
officials, the jiractice is known as “ballot-box .stuffing.” This practice is 
cheaper and easier than the organization of repeaters and personators. 
(iriuler practitioners of fraud make no effort to give an appearance of le¬ 
gality to their work anil duly record as having voted persons whose names 
do not appear on the registration li.st.s.'*-’'* 

Another |)oinr at which fraud may occur i.s during the counting of the 
ballots. Occasionally the count is a farce: the vote is determined arbitrarily 
or by agreement among the election officials and the attendant party 
workers. This type of fraud is most likely to occur at primaries, when 
the only persons w ith an interest may be the machine workers for each 
parry orgatii/arion, and at general elections in precincts where the minor¬ 
ity p:iir\ is either powerless or a subsidiary of the majority. During the 
count ballots may be altered or removed and substitutions made. Altera¬ 
tions max' have several objects. A long ballot may be marked for only a 
few ofiices. riie counting official may take up the burden where the 
elector stopped and finish the laborious exercise of the .suffrage. The pur¬ 
pose of alteration ma\' be to change the vote completely. For example, in 
('hicago investigators tor the ('iti/ens’ Association reported that “after 
the polls closed many ‘.straight’ Republican ballots were converted into 
‘straight’ Democratic ballots by the simple expedient of erasing the cross 
in the Republican partx' circle and putting a cross in the Democratic party 

'“A. V. M.Ksfoiv.ild, “Fhil.idclphi.rs Political Machine in Action,” National Municipal 
Rcviciv, 1^ (ig:6),pp. ;S-t5- 

I he ch.u ifcs .ig.unst tlic defendants in a Chicago case were that “in 31 instances 
tliey .dlowed persons using the same n.imcs to vote twice; that they permitted 26 per- 
sous to \t)te who were not registered, and they ler 24 persons whose names had been 
stricken from the poll books exist b.illots ."—Chicago Daily News, August 10, 1934. 
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circle.” 21 Alteration of the ballot may liave as its object the spoilina of a 
ballot so that it will be thrown out. A cross may be ahered, for example 
to make it appear to be an identifying mark, invalidating the ballot.-’- 

Sometimes fraud or trickery occurs in the certificati'on )f the results. 
The ballots may be accurately counted and recorded on the tally sheets 
but the certificate reporting the results of the precinct doctored.’An old 
trick is the transposition of figures. The candidate receives, for example 
49 votes; in certifying this item it mav be written 94. Or perhaps the re¬ 
port is prepared without even this sort of attempt to canioul1a<jfe fraud as 
error. 

The cruder practitioners of electoral fraud leave a trail as plain as that of 
a bleeding black bear trodding freshly fallen snow. If one precinct reports 
no votes for a candidate while the surrounding precincts oive him a sub¬ 
stantial vote, an odor of fraud or error is in evidence. Or if a precinct 
board reports more votes than the precinct has voters, a fair presumption 
may be raised that the election code has been transgressed. The annals 
are replete with such instances of patent irregularity. N et to pin the guilt 
on crooked election officials in a court of law is not alwas s easy. In truth, 
the well-managed political machine sees that the election records, are, on 
their face, in meticulous accord with the niceties of electoral jurispru¬ 
dence. The young assistant district attorney trying to make a reputation 
by the prosecution of an election fraud case against such an organization 
should steel himself against disappointment. 

Ballots 

Certain additional features of election management are connected with 
the ballot and the voting machine. These may be rcgarocil as fairly hum¬ 
drum matters of administrative detail, but some questions of ballot form 
are still the subject of spirited disputes. These matters of form, like others 
connected with the voting process, may have effects that give advantage 
to one party or the other in particular situations. 

Secrecy of the vote. Although secrecy of the ballot has become common¬ 
place, the general use of secret methods of voting is a relatively recent 
development in American politics. In the colonial period and in the early 
history of the United States the more prevalent form of voting was the 
oral, or viva-voce, method. Under this arrangement each voter would ap¬ 
pear before the election officials and announce orally the candidate whom 

“^Quoted by Harris, Election Administration in the United States, p. 35Z. 

“ There is a recondite jurisprudence defining precisely what constitutes a valid cross 
mark. Sec Spencer Albright, “Lcgislatio,- on Marking Ballots,” Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly, 21 (1940;, pp. 221-226. 
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he desired to support. Oral voting gradually gave way to a system of 
voting by ballots, which by no means assured secrecy of \^oting. At first, 
ballots v\ crc printed privately rather than by public authority. 1 he parties 
or candidates furnislied separate ballots to the voters. The Democratic 
bailor might be of pink paper; the Republican, white. These and other 
such characteristics of privately printed ballots enabled observers at the 
polls to know w Iiich ballot an elector dropped into the box.-'^ 

Serious conceni over the absence of secrecy in voting arose soon after 
the (livil War wlien intimidation and bribery of voters became rife. It 
will be recallctl that the groups benefiting from the earlier restricted suf¬ 
frage clung desperately to their privileged status and, as they were com- 
pelleil to yield to the ilemands for a broader suffrage, predicted dire results 
for those of property and substance from the enfranchisement of the 
masses. After the (]ivil War the full effects of the broadened suffrage be¬ 
gan to be felt, and concerted aftcinpts were made to neutralize these cf- 
^•cts b\- bribery and intimidation. The lack of secrecy of voting facilitated 
briber)', since a j)erson was not inclined to purchase a commodity of who.se 
deliver\' he was not assured. Similarly, the lack of .secrecy of the vote 
efval)led those in a position to intimidate to apply their .sanctions. Without 
secrec)' of the ballot, emplo\’ers might control the votes of their work¬ 
men; landlords, the votes of their tenants; creditors, the votes of their 
debtors. 

MaiU’ states, to ensure secreev, enacted regulatory legislation to govern 
the private printing of li.dlots; but these measures were uniformly inef¬ 
fective, and those desiring a rrul\' secret vote turned toward the Au.stralian 
bailor. This bailor, so named because of tlie place of its origin, was printed 
b\ public aurhorir\'. Ir conraineil the names of the candidates of all parties 
and was coupled with methods of election administration designed to 
ensure secrecN’ of voting. The agitation for the new type of ballot orig¬ 
inated in large measure from labor and other minority groups that believed 
their political strength to be diminished by the intimidation and bribery 
prevailing under the existing sy.stcm of balloting. I'hev were joined in 
their atlvocacv in some states by urban reform groups and on occasion by 
the minority political party. Thus, the early agitation for the Australian 
ball«)t was led hy people out.side the governing cliques; eventually the re¬ 
form gained broader support.-^ 

In the L’nited States the first .‘\ustralian-ballot law was enacted by the 

•’’I'. (. 1 . I'v.uis, .1 History of the Australian Ballot System in the United States 
(('Iiic.iiin- l'ni\i.Tsity «)f (ihic.igo Press, 1917), pp. 6-7. 

See John 1 i. Wiginore, I'he Australian Ballot System (Boston: Boston Book Com- 
p.iny, id ed., For a defense of nonsecret voting, see John Stuart Mill, Repre¬ 

sentative Government, ch. 10. 
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Kentucky legislature in 1880. This measure applied only co municipal 
elections in Louisville; the state constitution explicitly required viva-vocc 
voting at elections of state officers. By 1900 a large proportin i of the states 
had adopted the Australian ballot. By 1942 forty-five states used tliis type 
of ballot; action by South Carolina in 1950 brought the Australian ballot 
to all the states, although in some states procedures continued t.) prevail 
under which the secrecy of the ballot might be violated.-*' 

Intimidation and bribery remain but not to the degree tlvat existed be¬ 
fore the introduction of the Australian ballot. I'he sccrccv of the ballot 
may be destroyed, as we have seen, by statutorv provisions to permit “as¬ 
sistance” to illiterate, blind, or otherwise incapacitated voters.-*’ Another 
device sometimes used to destroy the secrecy of the vote and to facilitate 
purchase is the “endless chain” or “Tasmanian dodge.” Under this scheme 
it is necessary to obtain an official ballot; the purchaser of the vote marks 
the ballot as he desires it to be voted, delivers it to the bought elector who 
enters the polling place and procures a ballot. In the booth the voter 
substitutes the marked ballot for the fresh one, inserts the marked ballot 
in the ballot box, and delivers the fresh ballot to the party worker, 'fhis 
ballot is marked, given to anotlier voter who repeats the process; the chain 
goes on unbroken. To check this practice over half of the states employ 
a system of numbered ballots. Wlicn a voter receives a ballot, the number 
is recorded opposite his name; before he is permitted to deposit the ballot 
he must show the numbered stub (the ballot is folded so as to show only 
the number) to the election officials who tear it off. In some instances a 
venal voter may mark his ballot so as to identify it to the election officials 
and those watching the count; in this way the purchaser may assure him¬ 
self that he has received delivery. Identilication of an individual l)allot in 
this way is illegal; ballots signed plainly fall within the proscription, but 
other types of symbols designed to identify arc more difficult to deal 
with. 

Consequences of public provision of ballots. It slu)uld be observed that 
Australian-ballot laws constituted an entering wedge for the detailed 
regulation of party activity. When it was decided that public authorities 
should print ballots containing the names of the candidates of all parties, 

** In several southern states a number is written on the ballot as it is cast which cor¬ 
responds to a number alongside the name of the vt»ter on the polling list. I'he prac¬ 
tice has been defended on the ground that it permits, when an election is contested, 
the ballot boxes to be opened and the ballots cast by distjualified persons to be thrown 
out. 

‘“'’One aspect of ballot secrecy for which no solution is apparent is suggested by 
the warning of ecclesiastical authorities m their parishioners as they instructed them 
how to vote in a recent election: “The Australian ballot is not secret to Clod.” 
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it became necessary to define by law “party” and to fix the procedure 
that the party slioiild follow in certifying its nominations for inclusion 
on the ballot. Otherwise the agency in charge of ballot preparation might 
be faced with the problem of deciding which of several party lists should 
be printed, without having any legal standard for its decision. It was also 
necessary to retpiire that nominations be made far enough in advance of 
an election to give time to print the ballot. 

I lieir pow er to decide, at least in the first instance, whether particular 
names shall be placed on the ballot is another factor that makes the con¬ 
trol of election authorities of value to party organizations. This power 
is of special significance with respect to the primary ballot. Where party 
organizations actively support a slate in the primary, the elections board 
often enforces a meticulous observance of the election laws on anti- 
organization candidates for nomination who present petitions to gain a 
place on the ballot. W'lien such a petition can be tiuown out on a tech¬ 
nicality, the anti-organization candidate rarely receives the benefit of the 
tloubr. 

Minor parties often face legal obstacles in getting their candidates on 
the general election ballot. A party is sometimes defined in terms of the 
number of \otes cast for its candidates at the preceding election. In Ohio, 
for example, "w hen any political party fails to cast lo per cent of the total 
vote cast at an election for the oflice of governor it shall cease to be a 
political partx within the meaning of this act.” By raising the percentage 
re(|uircil to keep party candidates on the official ballot, legislatures some¬ 
times discriminate against minor parties. Usually, however, provision is 
imule to permit a new party to place its candidates on the ballot by peti¬ 
tion. In Oklahoma, for example, any ‘‘political party presenting a petition 
of 5,000 names of voters . . . shall have the names of its candidates for 
state anil local offices placeil on a ballot,” 

The fixing of the number of signatures at a high figure frustrates the 
desire of minor parties to have the names of their candidates on the ballot. 
In Illinois to put the catuliilates of a nexv party on the ballot a petition 
with ;^,ooo signatures is required. Moreoxxr, the petition must contain 
the signatvire ot :oo registered voters in each of at least 50 counties. In 
Illinois Republicans .sought unsucce.ssfully to have this act declared 
xoid in order tliat Henry Wallace’s Progressixxs might get on the ballot 
and dixert support trom the Democrats. Often the time of petitioning for 
a place on tlie ballot is fixed to dkscourage splinter candidacies. If minor- 
party periri(»ns must be filed before the primaries or coiwentions, those 
disgruntled by major-party actions on nominations cannot put an inde¬ 
pendent or third-party candidate on the ballot. Such a rule in Oklahoma 
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kept both the Wallace Progressives and the Thurmond Dixiecnts off the 
1948 ballot of that state. 

Ballot forms. Once it is decided that the ballot shall be provided by public 
authority, it must be determined how the names of candidates shall be 
arranged on the ballot. Two principal types of ballot forms have devel¬ 
oped, although variations on these forms also exist. They arc the office- 
block ballot, in which all candidates for each office are grouped together, 
and the party-column ballot, in which all the candidates of each party for 
all offices are grouped together in parallel vertical columns. 

The party-column ballot, used in about 30 states, is sometimes called 
the Indiana-type ballot because the Indiana law of 1889 has served as a 
model for other states.^^ In most states using the party-column ballot it is 
possible to vote for all the candidates of a single party for all offices by 
making a single cross in the circle at the head of the column containing 
the party’s candidates. In some states the party emblem is carried at tlic 
top of its column, a feature which, in less literate days, was of some utility 
in guiding the voter to the right column on the ballot. To vote a split 
ticket on a party-column ballot usually requires the recording of a choice 
for each office, a path the voter will presumably hesitate to follow when 
he has the alternative of simply making a single cross mark. Professional 
party workers generally favor the use of the party-column ballot because 
it encourages straight-ticket voting. A sample party-column ballot is re¬ 
produced in Figure 23.1. 

In contrast with the party-column ballot is the office-block, or, as it is 
sometimes called by virtue of its origin, the Massachusetts ballot. Names 
of all candidates, by whatever party nominated, for each office arc 
grouped together on the office-block ballot, usually with an indication 
alongside each name of the party affiliation. The supposition is that the 
voter will be compelled to consider separately the candidates for each 
office, in contrast with the encouragement given to straight-ticket voting 
by the party-column ballot. Pennsylvania uses a variation on the office- 
block ballot: the candidates are grouped according to office but provision 
is made for straight-ticket voting by a single mark.^** 

^ For a tabular analysis prepared by Spencer Albright of the ballot laws of all the 
states, see Book of the States, 19S4-19SS, p- 82. 

“Another classification of ballots is partisan and nonpartisan. The partisan ballot 
includes either party symbols or other identification of the party affiliation of the 
candidates. The nonpartisan ballot, which lacks such identification, is used in the at¬ 
tempt to take certain kinds of elections “out of party politics,” chiefly judicial and 
municipal elections. Still another ballot classification is the consolidated and noncon- 
solidated ballot. A consolidated ballot includes all offices and questions being voted 
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1 Ills u;>6 ballot differs from the pure Indiana form in that the presidential and 
\ ice-presidenrial candidates appeared on a separate ballot. 
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Figure 2^.2. Specimen Office-Block Ballot 
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Expectations of short-term partisan advantage often underlie changes 
in ballot forms. In Ohio, in 1949, for example, friends of Republican 
Robert A. I'aft spent over $85,000 in successful advocacy of an initiated 
proposal to substitute the office-block ballot for the party-column form. 
I hcv believed that such a change would aid Taft in the 1950 senatorial 
election. Frank Lausche, a popular Democratic candidate would, it was 
thought, lend strength to the entire Democratic ticket through the party- 
column ballot. After his 1950 victory Taft guessed that the new ballot 
was responsible “for something between 100,000 and 200,000” of his total 
majority of 430,000.^* 

While these short-term maneuvers for partisan advantage interest the 
knave in all of us, the issue of ballot form has implicit within it larger 
considerations about the roles of both the electorate and the party system. 
Fhe party-column ballot would seem to be the appropriate accompani¬ 
ment of a party system under which the respective party leaderships could 
nominate candidates more or less in accord with the party program. With 
the party as an active and integrating element in the electoral and govern¬ 
ing process, the voter can sensibly vote a straight ticket. The rise of the 
office-block ballot, however, represents in a sense a change in the role of 
the party system, or at least a lowering of expectations of its capacity to 
screen aspirants for nominations. The nominating processes often result 
in the award of places on the party ticket to the most varied assortment 
of irulividuals. Eo vote consistently at the general election the voter may 
need to split his ticker. By the same token, the emphasis on the individual 
associated w'irh the office-block ballot tends perhaps further to weaken 

on .ir an election on a single ballot. In some jurisdictions, candidates for federal office 
may be listed on one b.tllot, candid.ites for state office on another, and constitutional 
amendments and pro|U)sitions on still another. In some instances the consolidated ballot 
has been doitled to deprive a party’s state and local candidates of the strength from 
a popular presitlcntial candidate or vice versa. For a collection of facsimilics of ballots, 
see C. (). Smith, A Hook of Ballots (Detroit: Bureau of Governmental Research, 
lyiH). 

I he position of a candidate’s name on the ballot or voting machine may give 
adsantage or disads antage. The election of a long list of individuals to fill relatively 
inconspicuous offices, as councilmen or judges, tends to be associated with position 
advantage. Similarly in primaries ballot position gives advantage. A careful analysis 
of these matters has been reported by D. S. Hccock and H. M. Bain, Jr., The Arrange¬ 
ment of Names on the Ballot ami Its Effect on the Voter's Choice (Detroit: Wayne 
Unisersity Prevs, 1956). See al.so Howard White, Woters Plump for First on List,” 
National Municipal lieviezv, jg (1950), pp. iio-m. Some jurisdictions rotate the 
t)rder of names on the ballot from precinct to precinct; some leave the assignment 
of order t>n the ballot to a lottery by the election authorities. In the drawing of names 
from Itats some remarkable departures from the laws of chance have occurred; in 
Jersey City the Democratic slate won top place in nine consecutive city elections. 
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party as each candidate attempts to attract attention to himself, and only 
incidentally to his party, in the campaign.®® 


Long versus short ballot. Whether the ballot is in form a party-column 
or an office-block ballot, it is usually a long ballot containing a large num¬ 
ber of names and perhaps constitutional amendments and otlicr proposi¬ 
tions on which the voters are asked to express an opinion. In 1932 the 
“average party-column ballot consisted of 565 square inches ot paper, on 
which were printed over 102 names and three propositions." In the office- 
block states the ballot averaged 349 square inches and contained tlie names 
of 77 candidates and four propositions. In the otT year of 1934 the average 
ballot had an area of 398 square inches, and the average voter Mas asked 
to express 22 choices.®^ The number of expressions of opinion demanded 
of the American voter constitutes a greater burden than is borne by any 
other voter in the world. The ballot is so long, in fact, that the voter 
wearies and often refrains from voting on offices or measures towards 
the bottom. Not uncommonly as many as 25 to 30 per cent of tliosc 
voting fail to mark a choice on obscure constitutional amendments, and 
the less conspicuous offices almost invariably attract a far lower vote than 
do the offices at the liead of the ticket. In the larger states these partial 
nonvoters may number in the hundreds of thousands or even exceed a 
million. 

The long ballot is a problem not in election administration but in the 
design of governmental structure. I'he ballot merely adapts itself to the 
requirements of the governmental system. It is relevant to note that the 
short ballot has been a major plank in the platform of the governmental 
reformers. To reduce the number of popularly elective state and local 
offices is, the argument goes, to tailor the task of the electorate to a man¬ 
ageable size. The voter, confronted by only a few choices, could presum¬ 
ably make more informed decisions than when he must find his way 
through long lists of candidates of whom he never heard who are running 
for offices about which he knows nothing. 

An incidental aspect of the movement to reduce the acreage of ballot 


"“A study of voting in the 1956 presidential election throws light on the effects of 
ballot form. About the same proportions of persons strongly identified with parties 
voted straight tickets in multiple choice states and in single choice states, fhe office- 
block form was associated with a higher degree of ticket splitting among weak identi¬ 
fiers and independents. See Angus Campbell and W. E. Miller, “Ehe Motivational 
Basis of Straight and Split Ticket Voting,” American Political Science Review, 60 


(*957)1 PP-293-3' 2 - ^ 

Albright, “General Election Ballots in 1934,” Southwestern Social Science Quar¬ 


terly, 16 (1936), pp- 85-95. 
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paper has concerned tlie election of the President. The custom has been 
to place on the ballot the names of all the presidential electors pledged 
to each presidential candidate. Of course, for over a century the presi¬ 
dential electors have had no function save that of a rubber stamp, yet their 
names have been on the ballot in conformity with the legal theory that 
pecjple vote, not for the presidential and vice-presidential candidates, but 
for electors. .Sliortening the ballot presented the legal problem of deter¬ 
mining henv to remove the electors’ names from it and at the same time 
provide for tlie popular selection of electors.-^- Iowa solved the legal 
pnjblem in 1919 when it enacted legislation to remove the electors’ names 
from the ballot and at the same time adopted the legal fiction that a ballot 
marked, let us say, for the Democratic presidential candidate was really a 
vote for the Democratic electors from the state.-^-^ The Iowa technique of 
meeting the legal problem is the method generally used. Spencer Albright 
points out that the presidential short ballot really received its impetus 
from the use of the voting machine, which, because of its limitations, re¬ 
quired a vote for all the presidential electors of a party at one stroke of 
the lever. In tlie 1956 election over half of the states used the presidential 
short ballot. Since most stares permit a vote for all electors by marking a 
single cross, the presidential sitort ballot does not reduce the burden of 
the electorate materially, but it does reduce the sheer size of the ballot. 

Voting Uhicbincs. Since 1892 when the city of Lockport, New York, 
made the first use of voting machines, the voting machine has been gradu¬ 
ally taking the place of the paper ballot.'** In 1898 Rochester, New York, 
ailopted the machine as the sole method of voting, and several other New 
^'ork cities followed during the next year. Laws in over three-fourths of the 
states j)crmit the use of machines in all or some localities of the state. Most 
of these laws, however, merely authorize the local governments, which 
usually administer elections, to install voting machines. Hence the degree 
of their use varies greatly among the states with permissive legislation, 
riie Automatic X’oting .Machine Corporation estimates that in the 1952 
presiilential election about 40 per cent of the votes were cast by machine. 

In essence the voting machine is a mechanical device for recording and 

1 he Coiistifiitioii, .Art. 11 , sec. 2, provides: “F.ach state shall appoint, in such man¬ 
ner .IS the I cijislaturc tliercof may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole 
number of Sen.uors and Representatives to which the State may be entitled.” 

‘^‘ 1 .. K. .Aylsworth, "'rhe Presidential Short Ballot,” American Political Science Re¬ 
view, 24 (iou*L pp. Ruth C. Silva, “State Law on the Nomination, Election, 

.mil Insrnietion of Pre.sidential Electors,” American Political Science Review, 42 

(ig4K), pp. ^2v-<)2y- 

On voting m.ichines, sec J. P. Harris, Election Administration in the United States, 
ch. 7, .Albright, fhe American Ballot, ch. 4. 
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Figure 25.5. Face of Voting Machine. Photograph courtesy of Automatic Vot¬ 
ing Machine Corporation. 

counting autoniadcally the choices registered by the voter. It is provided 
u ith a face equippeti with levers corresponding to each candidate or 
proposition to be voted upon. On its face, adjacent to each lever, is a 
printed paper indicating the candidate for whom a vote will be recorded 
if that lever is pulled down. In operating the machine, the voter pulls a 
lever to close the curtains to conceal himself. This movement clears tlic 
machine for operation, for unless the curtain is closed the machine cannot 
be operated. The voter then pulls the lever to indicate his choices. Ma¬ 
chines are manufactured with a single lever to pull to vote a straight 
ticket, corresponding to the party-column ballot. If the law of the state 
concerned prescribes the office-block ballot, the machine is designed to 
require the movement of a lever for each office. After lowering the levers 
to indicate his choices, the voter pulls the lever to open the curtain, 
which movement also actuates the counters to record his choices. At the 
close of the polls a panel on the back of the machine covering the count¬ 
ing devices is removed, and the ejection officials read off, record, and 
report the total vote indicated for each candidate. 
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The advocates (and manufacturers) of the voting machine are voluble 
in its praise. It prevents certain types of fraud and error in the conduct 
of elections. The “Tasmanian dodge,” for example, cannot be worked on 
a voting machine. It prevents, too, the fraudulent spoiling of ballots by 
election officials during the count. Fraud and error in the count are im- 
[)ossil)lc. The danger of fraud in reporting the precinct results is mini- 
ini/.ed, since it is a simple matter to compare the machine with the report 
of the vote by tlie precinct election officials. The machine makes the 
results available quickly after the closing of the polls, for it is not necessary 
to count ballots. The machine speeds up the voting process itself. 

The manufacturers strongly contend that the substitution of the ma¬ 
chine for the paper ballot reduces election costs. The Automatic Voting 
Alachine Corporation concludes that it is generally possible to amortize 
the cost of the machines over a period of from lo to 12 years through 
savings over paper ballots. The use of the machine permits a reduction 
in the number of precincts, with a consequent reduction in the number 
of election officials. Nor arc so many election officials necessary. The 
machine, however, carries with it new costs, such as the expense of 
storage and of being set up for use. If is plain enough that election 
authorities, if they have the will, can bring about savings to offset some, 
if not all, costs of the machines. Even if machines increased election costs, 
the assurance of a quick and accurate count and other desirable features 
«)f the machines might be worth the cost.^"’ 

I'lirthcr fcclinological iiuu>\ ati<Hi may occur in mechanical voting. Richland, 
\N ashington, an unincorporattul community which elects an advisory city council 
without the necessity tif confirming with the minutiae of election legislation, has 
experimented with accounting-card ballots marked with a special pencil to permit 
counting by a mark sensing machine. Sec P. Marrill, “Accounting Cards for Ballots,” 
Afncrnwi City, May, 195s, p- 12?- l or a suggestion of an electronic voting system 
under w hich votes would be recorded at a central point and totals would be available 
"literally w irhin seconds after the closing of the polls,” see G. D. Braden, “The Voice 
of the People,” Natiomil Municipal Rci'ieu', 41 (1952), pp. 136-141. 
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GOVERNMENT 




'I'm: ORATORICAL theory of democracy 
has it that like-minded people, Republi¬ 
cans or Democrats, manage to form a 
majority in support of a set of candidates 
committed to a program of action who, 
when elected, proceed as officials to carry 
out that program. Such a vic\i' vastly 
oversimplifies the linkage between popu¬ 
lar will and governmental action. 

riic party that runs the government is, 
in a sense, a party diflFerent from the one 
tiiat won the election. To win elections 
retjuires machinery for the designation 
of candidates and for drumming up voter 
support—the electioneering apparatus. To 
manage governments requires another 
type of party, a grouping of parliamen¬ 
tarians and administrators more or less 
bound together in common cause under 
common leadership. The “party-in-thc- 
government” must have an independence 
of the electioneering machinery outside; 
otherwise, it would be unable to fulfill its 
constitutional responsibilities. The party’s 
national committee would be, in fact, the 
government. Nor can it be irrevocably 
bound by promises or commitments made 
by national conventions; otherwise, it 
would not be free to cope with problems 
as they developed. Indicative of these 



necessities is the existence of govern¬ 
mental party organs separate from the 
electioneering machinery. These are most 
visible in the party machinery in House 
and Senate, but the President and the 
partisans clustered about liim in the exec¬ 
utive branch of the government could be 
regarded as a party group comparable to 
a House or Senate party caucus. 

Though a distinction may be made 
between electioneering apparatus and 
party groups witliin the government, 
both have common foundations and com¬ 
mon problems. The questions that plague 
parties as they seek unity in national con¬ 
ventions and in campaigns project them- 
.selves into the party groups in the gov¬ 
ernment. The elements of homogeneity 
and diversity in each party following arc 
reflected in the workings of the party in 
the government, which also responds to 
the dominant policy orientations of that 
following. Yet all these influences are 
modified as they accompany the victori¬ 
ous candidates into office. The success of 
a slate of candidates transforms a group 
of partisans into a government. A Presi¬ 
dent in the White House must act dif¬ 
ferently from a presidential candidate on 
the stump. 
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I'l IcrioNs arc dramatic episodes in the struggle for power. The 
high \ isil)ilir\' of parry activity in campaigns screens the fact that there 
are two radically liifTerent kinds of politics: the politics of getting into 
office and the politics of governing. I hc machinations of the outs as they 
struggle to gain control stem historically from virtual conspiracies to 
overthrow the government; a successful challenge at the polls against a 
party in pow er amounts to a legitimized coup d’etat. When a party gains 
pow er it is transformed; once challenger and critic, it becomes the govern¬ 
ment—and it hopes to remain the government. 

The art of w inning office differs from that of governing but the politics 
of governing is a continuation of the politics of winning office. In cam¬ 
paigns a high premium goes to skills in swaying the multitude. Harvesting 
the fruits of victory requires deftness in the politics of governance, and 
these skills in maneuver, in compromise, in persuasion are not those of 
mass electioneering. The preservation of the winning combination de¬ 
mands a nicely balanced recognition of the claims of factions and interests 
associated in the \ ictorious party, a sense of decent restraint lest rapacity 

^02 
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hasten the day of defeat, an adequate magnanimity toward the vanquished 
a capacity to transmute partisan triumph into an advance of the general 
interest, as well as prowess in the rough in-Hghting that occurs^as the 
opposition seeks to discredit those in power. 

A distinction can be made between the functions of parties in campaigns 
and in the conduct of government. In a sense, the two functions arc per¬ 
formed by two different parties. The party lias its organization outside 
the government to nominate candidates and to campaign for tlicir election. 
On the other hand, the party members occup\ ing legislative and execu¬ 
tive posts have responsibility for conduct of the government. I'he partv 
group within the representative body has its ow n organization and its 
own identity quite independent of the party outside the government. In 
nations with parliamentary governments a clear line is drawn between 
the parliamentary party and the party outside the government. In fact, 
on occasion the vote-gathering organization even has a iiaiiie different 
from that of the parliamentary group. In the United States the notion 
of a dual personality of party is not so commonly recognized. Neverthe¬ 
less, the distinction serves to give emphasis to the importance of adequate 
attention to the two separate functions of party. 

Governmental Structure and Party Government 

Party performance in the conduct of government is conditioned by the 
nature of governmental institutions, a proposition of peculiar importance 
in the comprehension of the role of party in American government. It 
has been the fashion to a.s.sert that the structure of government is a matter 
of indifference: whatever its character may be, the dominant social forces 
will express themselves through it. Such reasoning ma) be valid if one is 
concerned with broad social movements sweeping through long periods 
of history. But in the day-to-day conduct of government the nature of 
the governmental mechanisms is of great significance. Structure and 
procedure not only influence what can be accomplished and the way it 
is accomplished, but they sometimes determine the outcome of issues. 
The interaction between party forces and governmental mechanisms 
operates in both directions. In the long run party forces also influence the 
form and nature of institutions, but these influences usually produce 
gradual change. More clearly perceptible is the fact that, in the everyday 
business of governing, the institutional tools that party leaders work with 
modify, divert, and distort as well as reflect the political forces of the 
moment. 

Party and government in Britain. The problems of the formulation and 
execution of a party program under the presidential form of gov'^^rnment 
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arc thrown into bold relief by a comparison of that system with the 
British system of responsible cabinet government. Under the latter scheme 
undisputed and undivided party leadership is vested in the cabinet, a body 
formed of tlic leaders of the majority party in the House of Commons. 
Cabinet members steer the course of legislation in the House of Commons, 
and individually they head the administrative departments of govern¬ 
ment. Thus there is unified in the hands of the cabinet both legislative 
leadership and executive power. The cabinet governs and is, appropriately, 
referred to as the Government. 

I'he cabinet governs, but it governs subject to the approval of the 
1 louse of Commons and ultimatclv of the nation. Approval by the House of 
Commons, however, means the support of the majority within the House, 
from which cabinet members arc generally recruited. Although the cabi¬ 
net, in its power to dissolve Parliament and call an election, has a weapon 
with which to discipline its followers, the maintenance of party unity 
depends fiindamentallv on tlic enunciation by the cabinet of a party 
piogram that will .satisfy the party in the Hou.se. The members of the 
(Commons tend to reflect, in turn, the attitudes and opinions of their con¬ 
stituents. If the party majority in the Commons cannot be .satisfied, at 
least according to the literary thcorv of the British constitution, the cabi¬ 
net mav lose its majority and thereby lose office, an event that would 
precipitate a general election. In practice, by the mysterious usages of 
the British constitution, elections come about by other means. 

In constitutional theory the cabinet may be overthrown; practically, 
it couUl be overthrown only by a .split in the majority party. Such action 
would bring in its train a general election; members of the majority do 
not rake lighrU" the responsibility of causing an election and of imposing 
upon themselves the expen.sc of a campaign. Yet the threat of dissolution 
is not a major instrument in the ?naintcnance of the unity of the majority. 
Cabinet measures that arouse intense criticism may be modified to quell 
discontent in the party ranks and in the country. The cabinet may even 
w ithdraw a measure that threatens party unity. In some situations a minis¬ 
ter ?na\- he “thrown to the wolves” to satisfy the party or the public. 
In extreme instances the majority party may change party leadership and, 
hence, the cabinet, to retain the confidence of the House and of the 
country. 

rite machinery of cabinet government thus facilitates the formation 
and execution of party policy. Party leadership and governmental leader¬ 
ship are in the .same hands. 'Hie cabinet itself is recruited from among the 
legislators, and its members are those who have proved themselves in the 
(Commons and have gained the support of their fellows. Consequently it 
is probable that most shades of opinion within the party will be repre- 
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seated in the government and will, in turn, be reflected in the measures 
the government proposes. The convention of collective accountabilitv of 
the cabinet—all members share blame for a sour policy or for the ineptnoss 
of a colleague—doubtless brings differing views to bear 1,1 decisions on 
individual policy proposals. 

Party discipline in the House of Commons flows in part from the nature 
of party operations in nominations. A high degree of ccntralizaiion pre- 
v’^ails within the party on candidacies. A local C'onservativc or Labour asso¬ 
ciation nominates persons approved by the national leadership and at 
times persons suggested by the party’s central office. Tffic mandate of the 
member of Commons is in a sense not to represent his constituencs' but to 
collaborate with and to support the leadership of his party in the conduct 
of the government. The institutional context of the election of C>)m- 
moners thus imposes upon them a different type of obligation than is sup¬ 
posed to rest upon the American legislator. 

Separatioji of pou'ers mid the splhiteriiig of party leadership, lly conti-ast 
the major features of the cabinet system enable us to obtain a better under¬ 
standing of the effects of the structure of American government on the 
formation and execution of party policy. The unity of party in govern¬ 
ment is too often regarded as the result of the disciplinary effect of indi¬ 
vidual penalties and sanctions. More fundamentally, party unity rests on 
consensus on programs and policy. The structure of American govern¬ 
ment impedes the formation of a party policy that would reconcile the 
differences within the party in control of the gf)vernment. In the absence 
of such a policy, parry unity is apt to be disrupted. Although the most 
prolonged consultation and negotiation would not produce party pro¬ 
grams on which all Republicans or all Democrats would unite on all 
questions, the governmental structure makes difficult the unification of 
party y ithin the limits of what is feasible. 

The obvious structural feature that handicaps party government is the 
separation of powers, which splinters party leadership. The President, as 
the head of his parry, occupies the premier position in the definition of 
party policy. But there is no assurance that his program will meet with 
the approval of all factions of his party in the House and Senate. The 
machinery of government does not routinely assure consultation with all 
factions of the party in the formulation of the presidential program. The 
independence of executive and legislature creates institutional jealousies 
and misunderstandings. 

In short, British government is party government. The prime minister 
is the party boss and the members of the cabinet are his lieutenants. The 
American system, on the other hand, creates three independent centers of 
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party and governmental power: the House, the Senate, and the Presi¬ 
dency. Kven if the same “party” controls all three, the majority “parties” 
of the House, tlie Senate, and the Presidency arc separate entities with 
no acknow Icdgcil obligation to work together and no satisfactory routine 
procedure for doing so. “At Westminster,” says Holcombe, “party gov¬ 
ernment is the essence of constitutional government, but at Washington 
there is both party government and constitutional government.” ^ Yet, 
for go\'crnment to function, the obstructions of the constitutional mecha¬ 
nism must be overcome, and it is the party that casts a web, at times 
w cak, at times strong, over the dispersed organs of government and gives 
them a semblance of unity. 

Presidential Leadership 

“A President,” as Mcrriman Smith has said, “is many men.” - He is the 
symbolic head of the nation, the President of all the people, the constitu¬ 
tional monarch of the Republic, He must also be a workaday executive 
who ilirects the administration and exercises leadership in the solution 
of contentious issues. But first of all he must be a politician, a politician 
who has l)ested all other politicians to climb to the top of the heap within 
his own party and to triumph over the opposition at the polls. In the ful¬ 
fillment of his role as leailer in the legislative process, he may act on one 
occasion as l^resident; at anotlier moment, he may operate as leader of his 
party; <u', he may play l)oth roles simultaneously as he seeks to obtain 
enactment of his legislarivc program. Whether he is acting in one capacity 
or in the other is not always obvious, but that he tends to be the chief 
legislator there can be no doubt. Nor is there much doubt that his effec¬ 
tiveness as chief legislator depends on his success in building and managing 
party support. “ rherc have been,” observes Holcombe, “Presidents who 
liave tried to govern without benefit of any organized partisan support, 
l)ut they have never succeeded well enough to make their methods a 
model for imitation.” 

Executive initiative in Icfrislation. The position of the President, as Chief 
I'xecutivc and as leader of his party, makes of his office the only point 
about \\ hich leadership of the party in the conduct of the government 
may be established. Most of the great legislative issues are posed by the 
Prcsideitt. 1 le advocates action and sets the terms of the debate on great 

‘ “ The Changing Outlook for A Realignment of Parties,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
lo (1046--1(^47), pp. 455-469. 

‘A President Is Many Men (New York: Harper, 1948). 

* A. N. Holcoinhc, “Presidential Leadership and the Party System,” Yale Review, 43 
(1954)^ pp. 32>- 335 - 
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questions. He must also concern himself with the mass of minor legislation 
necessary to keep the wheels of government turning: appropriations, 
amendments to existing legislation, developments and modifications of 
government operations. In this range of matters, legi-lative initiative 
falls peculiarly within the province of the President and'his ailministrative 
associates. These legislative proposals emerge mostly from the experience 
of the administrative departments from which detailed iniKn'ations in 
public policy must mainly come, albeit not without nudging and needling 
by Congressmen. 

By and large the Presidency, not Congress, is the center of Iegislati\x 
initiative. It is the President who determines the major issues on wliich 
Congress acts; and it is the President who attempts, with or without suc¬ 
cess, to bring his party colleagues in the House and the Senate to the 
support of his policy. As Professor Ford pointed out: 

It is the rule of our politics that no vexed question is settled except by 
executive policy. Whatever may be the feeling of Congress toward the Presi¬ 
dent, it cannot avoid an issue which he insists upon making. And this holds 
good of presidents who lose their party leadership as with tliose who retain it. 
Tyler, Johnson, and Cleveland, although repudiated by the parties which 
elected them, furnished the issues upon which paity action turned.** 

At one stage the President’s role may be characterized by powerful 
advocacy of a new substantive program; at another his role may appear 
to be more one of leadership in strategy, timing, and the fixing of priori¬ 
ties on fairly routine matters. In either role, the President does not “think 
up” all the laws. Most major new policies have behind them a long and 
persistent agitation, which may have had its leadership among members 
of Congress; and a significant statute may rest on the accumulated findings 
of a generation of congressional committees.® Yet it remains for the Presi¬ 
dent to pull the proposal out of the ruck of mere di.scu.ssion, to elevate it 
to the stature of a party issue, and to support its passage with the strength 
of his Administration. 

Partisan foundations for collaboration and conflict. Both collaboration 
and conflict characterize the relations of the President with Congress. 
Those ingredients occur in different proportions from time to time, but 
invariably they have a foundation in the enduring nature of the party 
system. Republican (or Democratic) Senators and Representatives, like 
the people who vote them into office, are not a homogeneous lot in their 

" H. J. Ford, The Rise and Growth of American Politics (New York: Macmillan, 
1898), pp. 283-284, 

“See L. H. Chamberlain, The Prescient, Congress, and Legislation (New York: 
Columbia University Presa, 1946). 
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philosophies of government. Democratic (and Republican) Senators and 
Representatives tend to divide into factions; the nature of the President’s 
problem of party leadership depends partially upon the division of 
strength among the different factions of his party. 

Commonly when a President goes into office a substantial number of 
tlie legislators of his party stand committed to the broad policy orienta¬ 
tion of the President. Such legislators, although they may quibble on mat¬ 
ters of detail, respond generally to presidential leadership. On the other 
hand, his party commonly' has also another group of legislators who, on 
a wide range of issues, depart from the general spirit of the presidential 
outlook. Their political fate may be bound up with that of the President, 
but they speak for the antipresidential wing of the party. If they are 
to follow the President, they have to be wheedled or bought. Eisenhower 
came into office, for example, along with a number of Republicans who 
professed to be attached to the new Republicanism and also with others, 
perhaps more numerous, who adhered to the old-style Republicanism. 
Roosevelt and Truman could rally northern, metropolitan Democratic 
lei,nslators to the support of their legislative programs; the conservatives 
of the southern wing often broke party lines on economic questions, 
while southerners of all political hues resisted presidential leadership on 
race questions. 

1 hese l)n»ad differences within the majority party' fundamentally con¬ 
dition the task of presidential leadership and fix limits on party action. 
'The\' rest, of course, not so much on the personal beliefs of legislators 
as on the fact that the legislators reflect shadings of view w ithin the mass 
of the party. The contingent of midwestern isoVationists with which FAsen- 
how er had to cope, for example, spoke for an ancient stream of attitude 
w ithin the party. Nor arc these ideological cleavages w ithin parties new. 

Apart from these ideological cleavages which may control on a cluster 
of issues, a President holds or loses the support of his fellow' partisans on 
individual issues for other reasons. 'The legislator remains extremely sensi¬ 
tive to the peculiar needs and desires of his constituency, a factor that 
may move him from the party ranks when constituency interest conflicts 
with the party program. At times the conflict may not be so much be¬ 
tween a constituency interest and the party' program as betw'een a pres¬ 
sure group and presidential leadership. A legislator may have to decide 
whether to follow the lobbyists of the American Legion or the American 
Farm Ihircau Federation or his party leadership, and not infrequently the 
lobbyists win. 

Varying^ conceptions of preside 7 itial role in legislation. The presidential 
role of legislative leadership varies among Presidents with their concep¬ 
tions of the proper role of the office. In this century Democratic Presi- 
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dents have subscribed to the doctrine that the Chief Executive should 
provide forceful presidential leadership, while Republican Presidents have, 
with the exception of Theodore Roosevelt, leaned toward a more re¬ 
stricted view of their role. Woodrow Wilson pictured liiiiiself as somc- 
thing of a prime minister with an obligation to lead his party in the ful¬ 
fillment of its program and he proceeded accordingly to act vigorously 
and effectively.'® Franklin D. Roosevelt exerted a leadership in legislation 
hardly matched by any other President, while Harry Truman, if not in¬ 
variably successful in his dealings with Congress, never left the solons 
in doubt about the legislative objectives of the White House. 

Warren Gamaliel Harding, a man not given to theorization, evidently 
believed that the business of legislation should be left to Congress. A 
handful of Senators had been active in bringing about his nomination in 
part because they hoped to take the initiative in legislation from the 
White House. Nor did Coolidge provide firm legislative leadership. 
Hoover says that on coming to the Presidenev he “felt deeply that the 
independence of the legislative arm” should be “respected and strength¬ 
ened.” He had, he says, “little taste” for forcing action bv Congress."^ 
Fdsenhower also brought to office a restricted notion of the duties of the 
President with respect to legislation. 

These partisan differences in executive roles have been neither a matter 
of chance nor the result solely of the personal cjualities of the Chief 
Executives. Thev' emerge, rather, from the differing characteristics of 
Republican and Democratic parties. The Democratic party has been the 
party of reform and innovation; reform and innovation must inevitably 
be driven through Congress by aggressive executive leadership. The Re¬ 
publican party, on the other hand, has been far less a party of innovation; 
its policy commitments in the main could be fulfilled either by legislative 
inaction or by comparatively modest modifications of existing law. 

Even when Congress is not confronted by the divisive issues of reform 
and innovation, the manner in which it conducts the normal flow of legis¬ 
lative business may be mightily affected by the manner in which the 
President operates. When the President is unable to lead, the party in 
power tends toward a policy of drift. When the President abdicates his 
legislative leadership, there is no place for the mantle to fall.” 

® “The President,” said Wilson, “is expected by the nation to be the leader of the 
party as well as the chief executive officer of the (lovernincnt, and the country will 
take no excuses from him. He must play the part and play it successfully, or lose the 
country’s confidence. He must be Prime Minister, as much concerned with the 
guidance of legislation as with the just and orderly execution of law; and he is the 
spokesman of the nation.” 

^Memoirs, 1920-1933 (New York: Macmillan, 1952), p. 217. 

* See Norman J. Small, Sovie Presidential Interpretations of the Presidency (Balti¬ 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1952), ch. 5 
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Institutional rivalries and jealousies. No matter what party is in power or 
what President is in office, a deep antipresidential sentiment permeates 
Congress, and exists even among members of the President’s own party. 
Representatives and Senators develop a loyalty to Congress as an institu¬ 
tion and a regard for its place in the constitutional system. Legislators 
rather encourage the notion that the assertion of presidential leadership 
somehow violates our constitutional commandments and is a govern¬ 
mental sin to he committed, if at all, surreptitiously. The dignity of Con¬ 
gress is redressed by an occasional setback to the President. He may be 
reversed and rebuked for apparently no reason save an assertion of con¬ 
gressional power. Hut congressional enunciation of the rights and privi¬ 
leges of the legislative branch may be a mere cloak for allegiance to sub¬ 
stantive policies in conflict with those of the President. “It is traditional 
that those who, yielding to other pressures, fail to ratify presidential pro¬ 
posals should disguise their opposition as an endeavor to maintain the in¬ 
tegrity and independence of the legislative branch of the government.’’ ° 

Pxcrutive leadership and popular rule. People with a yearning for order¬ 
liness would like to see develop a state of affairs under which a President 
could rally his parry in Congress to his support with a minimum of pyro¬ 
technics. \’ct a President may not be doing his job unless he gets into a 
fight with (k)ngress now and then. Congress, by the nature of its compo¬ 
sition, becomes the stronghold of particular interests—and the special 
interests certainly ought to he represented. As the bulwark of particular¬ 
ism, (k)ngiess is a center of resistance to actions in the general interest 
and an ittiriator of actions to benefit partial interests. The President may 
attempt to block special group pressures or to divide and placate by pro¬ 
posing more moderate measures. His proposals may clash with the nar¬ 
rower and more parochial interests that bring their influence to bear upon 
the individual Senator and Representative. Ford commented many years 
ago: 

1 he situation is such that the extension of executive authority is still the 
only practical method of advancing popular rule. This disposition of American 
polities to exalt executive authority causes some critics of our institutions to 
infer that democracy tends towards personal rule. Appearances seem to cor- 
r()l)orate this thet)rv; but all that it really amounts to is that at the present stage 
of our political development American democracy, confronted by the old 
ejuhari assments of feudalism, compounded from new ingredients, instinctively 
resorts to the historic agency for the extrication of public authority from the 
control tif particular interests—the plenitude of executive power.^® 

“(). R. .\ltm.in, “First Session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, January 5, 1937, to 
.•\ugiisr ;i, i9t7, American Political Science Rcvieiv, 31 (1937), p. 1083. 

"’Op. t;>., pp. 356-357. 
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Those comments, written over half a century ago, retain their funda¬ 
mental validity. The country perhaps could not tolerate an unending 
warfare between the President and Congress. On the other hand, long- 
continued peaceful relations between Chief Executive and Congress 
would probably indicate that all was not well with the Republic. 

PresidefJtial program and party unity. Each President must deal with a 
party representation in Congress that includes shadings of attitudes and 
factions of greater or lesser cohesiveness. The extent to which the Presi¬ 
dent can carry along with him his fellow partisans of the Congress de¬ 
pends in part on the measures that he chooses to promote. By a^'oidance 
of divisive issues, he may maintain the fullest supptirt of his party for 
those matters on which substantial agreement prevails. It might be pos¬ 
sible for a President, through consultation, to submit legislative programs 
that would command virtually unanimous agreement w irhin the parry. 
Such a program would, however, have been formed to exclude conten¬ 
tious matters and many of the measures included would have liad their 
sharp corners rounded off. 

The most careful formulation of presidential legislative recommenda¬ 
tions undoubtedly facilitates lawmaking, but it may be fortunate that 
Presidents can urge projects that may even not be well matured and that 
are certain of defeat. Campaign promises and presidential recommenda¬ 
tions at times represent objectives that are unattainable in the short run. 
The enactment of great public measures is not a matter of a moment. 
Agitation, discussion, and consideration may occur over long periods be¬ 
fore great aims arc achieved. If parties and Presidents were limited in 
their programs to those objectives capable of immediate enactment, the 
energetic advocacy of great causes would be handicapped. It may be 
a happy feature of the constitutional system that the President can urge, 
without risk of overthrow of the government by parliamentary vote, the 
adoption of proposals certain to be defeated in the short run. Presidents, 
to achieve greatness, must perhaps have in them a strain of evangelism 
and utopianism as well as the knack of keeping the governmental routines 
in operation. 

Sanctiojis for party discipline. The President’s greatest resource in rally¬ 
ing legislative support is the fact that he and a substantial block of the 
Congressmen of his party stand for broadly the same program. Concur¬ 
rence of view, not command, underlies their agreement. Genuine Eisen¬ 
hower Republicans or Truman Democrats generally work together on 
legislation. The unity of policy consensus, however, can be re-enforced 
by weapons at the President’s disposal, which may also be used to bring 
to his support other individuals, either generally or on particular measures. 
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The major formal means for putting the presidential program before 
Congress arc the message on the state of the union, the budget, and the 
economic report. The message on the state of the union carries out the 
President’s constitutional duty to “give to the Congress information of 
the state of the Union,” and to “recommend to their consideration such 
measures as lie shall judge necessary and expedient.” The budget embodies 
tlie President’s financial program. The economic report, made under the 
terms of tlte F.mploymcnt Act of 1946, reviews the state of the economy 
and may contain recommendations for legislation. In addition, the Presi¬ 
dent makes specific recommendations in special messages to Congress and 
may indicate his views in communications to individual members of 
Congress. 

These communications put the President’s legislative program on the 
record, but unless the President follows through with unceasing negotia¬ 
tion and persuasion liis recommendations may die with the echo of the 
voice of the reading clerk. In some instances the President may appeal 
over the heads of Congress to the public for support of his measures. 
By tliis means a President who advocates popular measures may direct 
varying degrees of pressure upon Congress. That pressure may induce 
legislators to seek to be known as supporters of a popular President. 
Obviously the supposed advantage to a legislator of such an identification 
varies enormously from time to time as does the skill of Presidents in 
mobilizing popular support. At the first congressional session after his 
inauguration. Herring comments that Franklin Roosevelt 

displayed rciuarkablc skill in manipulating the attention of Congress and of 
the public. His messages to Congress were strategically timed and positive and 
specific in character. Disagreement with his proposals was interpreted by the 
general public as obstructionism. . . . His radio talks to the nation served the 
double purpose of reassuring the people and breaking dow'n resistance in 
('ongress. Legislators were made only too well aware of the temper of their 
constituents. 

Another w eapon is that of the patronage. The President by the control 
of appointments may reward or punish, but the bargaining power does 
not rest exclusively on his side. Legislators, too, have votes wdth w^hich to 
bargain. Nevertheless, a judicious deference to legislative patronage rec¬ 
ommendations may build party solidarity in Congress. Woodrow Wilson, 

*• Of course, every time the President makes a public statement about legislation he 
is .ippcaling lor public support although he may not explicitly ask the voters to 
“write their C^uigressnian.’’ 

“"‘First Session of the Seventy-third Congress, March 9, 1933, to June 16, 1933,” 
Aypterican Political Science Review, 28 (1934), p. 67. 
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thus, had his troubles with the conservative and progressive elements of 
his party, but from a realistic utilization of patronage there resulted, says 
Link, “the establishment of the President’s nearly ab.>olute personal mas¬ 
tery over the Democratic party and the Democratic members of Con¬ 
gress.” Patronage has its limits. A Democratic President scarcely ex¬ 
pects to obtain southern senatorial support for civil rights legislation by 
allocating a few jobs. Nor would a Republican Ihcsidcnt cxpcet to manage 
his reactionary wing so cheaply. Vet a systematic correlation of patronage 
allocation and legislative performance has its utilities in maintaining the 
loyalties of the faithful. 

A patronage of policy also has its uses in specific situations. Senators 
and Representativ^es, of necessity, must concern themselves with questions 
of local and individual concern. White House support may clear the way 
for a special measure of interest to a Senator; a word from the same source 
may initiate a project in a Representative’s district. Tlie administrative 
departments have their own axes to grind with Congress and they make 
their own deals, but in a significant legislative battle sufficient centraliza¬ 
tion of policy patronage may develop at the White House to sway the 
votes necessary to carry the day.^^ 

Consultation between the President and his party leaders in Congress 
may aid in the development of programs and strategics apt to attract the 
maximum party support. Legislative leaders can advise the President on 
the temper of Congress; they can warn of ol)staclcs. 'Hic President may 
enlist the leaders in his cause 01 he may be enlisted in their causc.^''* Con- 

“A. S. Link, “Woodrow Wilson and the Democratic Party,” Review of Politics^ 18 
(1956), p. 156. The Postmaster General had a list of Senators who were the “real 
friends” of the Administration and “cntitlctl to priority” in patronage; .i group of less 
zealous supporters could claim only “secondary consideration ”—J. M. Blum, }oe 
Tumulty and the Wilson Era (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951), p. 157. 

“The Eisenhower Administration in 1954 obtained Senate approval of the St. Law¬ 
rence Waterway, a project that had been hanging fire for years. Shortly before the 
Senate vote, Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay had put the wheels in motion 
for a start on the Upper Colorado River Reclamation Project. Only two of the ten 
Senators from the states to be affected vtJtcd no on the Waterway. Just before the 
Senate vote, the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations expedited a recommendation 
to spend $3,000,000 for a survey of the power potentialities of Passamaquoddy Bay, 
the Maine Senators, longstanding opponents of the Waterway, saw their way clear 
to vote for it. The chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff turned up opportunely in 
support of the Seaway as a defense measure. Patr>)i age alone was not enough. Since 
the Waterway had been first rejected by the Senate in 1934, the steel industry had had 
to go to Canada for iron ore, a circumstance that dissolved influential opposition to 
what had earlier been opposed as a “socialist ditch.” 

‘‘‘Jack Garner reported that Roosevelt “talked the legislative leaders into a lot of 
things and we seldom talked him out of anything permanently.”—Bascom Timmons, 
Gamer of Texas (New York: Harper, 1948), p. 228. 
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sultation between congressional leaders and the President can do no harm 
and may on occasion expedite the march of legislative business.^® 

From time to time President Truman caused the Democratic national 
chairman to ask national committeemen and state chairmen to attempt to 
bring Democratic Senators and Representatives to the support of Admin¬ 
istration recommendations. It cannot be said that these attempts had much 
effect. In truth, national party authorities seem to be unable either to help 
or to liarm congressional candidacies. Without some demonstration that 
support of the party leadership has a bearing on his own political for¬ 
tunes, the individual Senator or Representative is not likely to be deeply 
moved by the requests of party functionaries.*^ On the other hand, when 
the state chairman, national committeeman, or other such party official 
lias a powerful position in his own bailiwick, he can, if he is so disposed, 
see that lus Congressmen regularly support the Administration.*** 

All these instruments employed in the relationships between President 
and C>)ngress are, of course, expedients rather than a formalized battery 
of means for britlging the gap between the executive and legislative de¬ 
partments. d'hev^ are brought into play as circumstances and presidential 
preferences dictate rather than in any regular or predictable way. Their 
existence reflects the fact that the American constitutional system is not 
designed to be a party government but that its operation requires at times 
that it approximate party government.*® 

Such conferences may be the occasion for agreement between the President and 
his congressional leaders on a legislative schedule. For example, in February, 1953 
Senate Majority I.cadet Robert A. Taft and House Majority Leader Joseph W. Mar¬ 
tin, Jr., met with the President and agreed upon an eleven-point legislative program: 
a reorgani/ation bill, appr<ipri.ition bills, llawaiian statehood, Taft-Hartley Act 
amendments, c.xtension of power to allocate materials for defense, tidclands legislation, 
extension of reciprtical trade, customs simplification bill, extension of old-age and 
Mir\i\ors in.surance, extension of act for aid to schools in critical areas, and the addi¬ 
tion of tw(» members to the board of commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

■' An extreme instance of irulcpcndcncc of partisan ties is indicated by these remarks 
of Senator Langer, of North Dakota: “I want to make it plain that the people of North 
Dakota d(» not care x\ hether I am here as a Democrat or Republican. ... I may say 
that after I received the Republican nomination for United States Senator the first 
time, the Republican National Committee donated money to my opponent in the 
primary. 

“Mr, President, I owe the Republican Part\' in North Dakota absolutely nothing. 
Not only that, the Republican ntuninec for President refused to travel on the same 
train with me. He had my opponent in the primary on the train xvith him and intro¬ 
duced him to the people of North Dakota .”—Congressional Record (daily ed.), Janu¬ 
ary II, 1950, p. 331. 

blocks of Representatives from boss-ridden cities sometimes provide sure votes 
for the leadership but not much other contribution to the legislative process. 

'"On the Presidency, sec F. S. Corxvin, The President (New York: New York Uni- 
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Mechanisms of Party Government in Congress 

The majority party must fulfill its rcsponsibilitv' for tlic management 
of legislation through a complex institutional apparatus. Its chief spokes¬ 
man, the President, participates in the work of Congress onh from the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. Unlike its BritLsli counrerpart, the 
American majority must manage uvo legislative houses, each of which 
regards itself as more than the equal of the other. Within each chamber, 
the majority must bring an intricate organizational apparatus under its 
control. Since the American Congress is a creative legislative body and 
not an organ for the registration of approval or disapproval of measures 
originating elsewhere, its management requires a high onler of leadership, 
a mastery of the arts of diplomacy, and patience in intrigue. 

The fundamental characteristics of the American parries—tlteir diver¬ 
sity of composition, their dominant policy orientations, their inner con¬ 
tradictions—manifest themselves in bold relief in the membership of the 
party groups in the House and Senate. Moreover, as the majority grasps 
control of the machinery of the House and Senate, all its sliadings of in¬ 
terest and ideology also find lodgment at points of power in the legislative 
organization. The organization of legislative direction becomes a mixture 
of centralization and decentralization, with factions of tltc majority, often 
minorities of the majority, in control of critical points in tlic legislative 
machinery. This circumstance starkly exposes to public view the prob¬ 
lems of maintaining sufficient majority cohesion to control the significant 
legislative decisions. 

The basic instruments of party control of the legislative machinery 
are the House Democratic caucus, the House Republican caucus, and the 
comparable groups within the Senate. It is througli these groups, wliich 
are unknown to the formal rules of Congress and w Inch meet in private, 
that the majorities in House and in Senate agree upon persons to staff tlic 
formal and informal organization of the respective houses. Tlic party 
caucus produces party solidarity on the question of w ho is to manage 
the legislative machinery, but only infrequently does the caucus even at¬ 
tempt to solidify the majority on questions of what shall be put through 
the machinery. 

Legal and extralegal mechanisms for party control of House. For the 
guidance of the deliberations of each House of Congress, the majority 

versity Press, 1940); Pendleton Herring, Presidential Leadership (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1940); Harold Laski, The American Presidency (New York: Harper, 
1940); W. E. Binkley, President and Congress (New York: Knopf, 1947)-, Sidney 
Hyman, The American President (New York: Harper, 1954); Clinton Rossircr, The 
American Presidency (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1956). 
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party establishes extralegal machinery and uses in an extralegal way 
tlie formal maciiinery of Congress. The broad features of the machinery 
in both houses are similar, and in both the party mechanism has arisen to 
meet tlic need for leadership and direction common to all large decision¬ 
making bodies. As James Madison said in The Federalist, “in all legislative 
assemblies, the greater the number composing them may be, the fewer 
w ill be the men who will in fact direct their proceedings.” And the con¬ 
trol of the party organization in the House, with its 435 members, is much 
tighter than it is in the Senate with its mere 96 members. 

1 lie I louse majority is led and directed by a set of party leaders who, 
though they are agreed upon by the party caucus, gain leadership by 
proving in the day-to-day work of Congress that they possess the qualities 
to command the deference of their colleagues. The major posts of formal 
authority brouglit under party dominion are the Speakership, the Rules 
(.'onimittec, and the standing committees of the House. Next in importance 
to the Speaker is the majority leader, an official not of the House but of 
the party group; the majority whip serves as a lieutenant of the majority 
leader. The minority also has its floor leader and its whip. Roth the ma¬ 
jority and minority parties in the House have a “steering committee,” but 
these arc “an informal and little-used device.” They “seldom meet and 
never steer.” I'ach part\' caucus also has a committee on commitccs 
w hich nominates the majority and minority members of each of the stand¬ 
ing committees of the House. 

If the holders of all these posts constituted a cohesive inner clique of 
the majority, the leadership could readily determine the course of legisla¬ 
tive action. 'Hie practices of the House, however, result in a representa¬ 
tion of most of the factions of the majority in the roster of officials and 
leaders of the 1 louse. On those routine questions on which the leadership 
is not divided—and there are many of them—the House acts expeditiously 
and w ith a minimum of friction and fuss; on those questions that divide 
the leadership of the majority, party management breaks down. 

SfK’iik'cr of the House. First among the leaders of the House majority is 
the Speaker. He achieves his position by working his way to the top of 
the heap during years of service in the House and ordinarily moves to 
the Speakership from the floor leadership of his party group. He occupies 
a place of pow er in the party as well as among his colleagues in the House. 
Fhe eminence and influence of the Speaker arc made clear by mention 

*'■ Joint (k)inmittce on the Organization of Congress, Report (Senate Report loii, 
79th Cong., :il sess., 1946), p. 12. Of late the House Republicans have called their 
steering committee the policy committee. 
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of such men as Sam Rayburn, Joseph VV. Martin, Jr., John Nance Garner, 
and Nicholas Longworth. 

Before a drastic revision of House rules in 1910—i9ir, the Speaker, as 
an agent of the majority, dominated the House. In addition to his power 
as presiding officer to grant recognition and to decide points oi order, 
he appointed committees and sat as a member of the powerful Rules 
Committee. Speaker Cannon, a standpat Republican, did not exercise his 
power in a manner to hold the confidence of all factions of lus party. 
The progressive wing joined with Democrats to divide and disperse the 
Speaker’s authority.-^ Stripped of the prerogative of appointment and 
of membership on the Rules Committee, the Speaker remains with lus 
diminished powers a leader and agent of the majority. Designated in form 
by the House, he is in fact chosen by the majority caucus, riie Speaker 
acts as a party agent in guiding the conduct of House business, but as 
Hasbrouck has observed, the rules of the House “have so developed as a 
vehicle for the program of the majority that the Speaker need only apply 
them, to serve, on the whole, the ends of his ow^n party. There is seldom 
need for him to discriminate as a moderator in order to promote his aims 
as a political leader.” Yet when he has discretion he docs not hesitate 
to use it to the advantage of the majority, and he collaborates wdth his 
juniors in the inner circle in planning majority strategy. 

Majority leader. The majority floor leader plays a role in the direction of 
the work of the House second in importance only to that of the wSpcakcr. 
The floor leader is elected by the party caucus, and his duties arc so 
onerous that he serves on no legislative committee.-'* He functions as a 
sort of field commander who leads and guides the majority in the legisla¬ 
tive battle. He keeps in close touch with the chairmen of legislative com¬ 
mittees and, in consultation wuth other important party figures, guides 
the course of party action in the House. Subject to his responsibility to 

®^Sec Blair Bollcs, Tyrant from Illinois (New York: Norton, 1951). 

“P. D. Hasbrouck, Party Govermnent in the House of Representatives (New York, 
1923), p. 85. Quoted by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 

““The selection of the floor leader by the caucus may become a test of strength 
between factions of the majority. In 1946, for example, when the Republicans won 
control of the House, their floor leader, Joseph Martin, was scheduled to move into 
the Speakership, and a majority floor leader had Ni be chosen. With considerable 
muttering the conservative aspirants for the post withdrew and yielded the leadership 
to Charles A. Halleck who was regarded as affiliated with the Dewey, or anti -1 aft, 
wing of the party. In such situations decisions arc often made without a formal vote to 
avoid exacerbation of intraparty differences. Relative strengths can be appraised with¬ 
out the drawing of swords. 
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his party followers, he arranges the work schedule of the House; and 
in this task he consults frequently with the minority leader to assure, in 
so far as practicable, a mutually acceptable schedule of debate.^^ 

The majority leader and the Speaker usually serve as links between the 
President and the House, at least when the Administration has a House 
majority. In varying degrees the majority leader is an organ of the Ad¬ 
ministration as well as of the party in the House. He may have obtained 
his post with Administration support and commonly he leads the legisla¬ 
tive battles of the Administration on the House floor and helps to defend 
the work of the administrative departments against their critics.^® 

Party vihip. Another agent of the party leadership is the party whip, a 
funcri()nary appointed for each party by its floor leader. He serves as a 
sort of top sergeant for the leadership. One of his duties is to keep in close 
touch with the members: to communicate the wishes of the party leaders 
to the rank and flic, and to attempt to keep them in line with the party 
program. I Ic informs them of the schedule of the House and scours 
Washington to bring absent members to the floor when their attendance 
is imperative. 1 le canvasses the members to determine their attitude on 
(|ucsfions fliat endanger party unity. In all this work each party’s whip is 
aiilcd by assistants of his appointment who deal with members from spe¬ 
cific regions. 

Rules C'onnnittcc. I'he formal instrumentality for control of the proce¬ 
dure of the House is the Rules Committee. The majority party, but not 
necessarily its majority faction, holds a majority of the seats on this com- 

*Mllvistr.ui\c -.ire tlicsc cxrnicts from a statement of the legislative program for the 
fl)ll<)\\ing week hy Al.ijority Leader McCormack on July 21, 1956: “Mr. Speaker, on 
Moiul.iy three District hills will be called up for consideration: . . . Also on Monday 
there will he a call of tlie hills on the Consent Calendar. The following bills will be 
calleil up uiuler suspension of the rules: . . . There will be eight contempt proceed¬ 
ings calletl up on Wednesday. For the balance of the week the program is as follows: 
... It does not necessarily follow that these bills will be called up in the order I have 
stated them. Then, of course, there is the usual reservation about conference reports, 
and any further program will be announced later .”—Congressional Record (daily ed.), 
July zi, i 9<;6, p. 126^7. 

“Suggestive of the function of executive-congressional linkage of the party leader¬ 
ship is the follow ing statement by Republican minority leader Joseph W. Martin in 
a debate on the Upper Colorado project: “To my Republican friends I want to par¬ 
ticularly ask tliat you support tlie President of the United States. He has given a pro¬ 
gram to the American people. This is part of his program, and we should give him a 
biir chance to fulfill his desire. Let us give these Alountain States a chance to live, and 
let us uphold the proposal of the President of the United States .”—Congressional 
Record (daily ed.), March i, 1956, p. 3303. 
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mittee which exercises powers crucial to the management of the House 
Consideration of major measures is governed by special rules that it tcc^ 
ommends to the House. It may kill a bill by refusal to recommend a rule- 
it may expedite legislation by recommending appropriate rules; it may 
limit debate drastically; it may limit tbe amendments to be offered to 
bills; it may, in effect, determine tbe form of the question to be voted on 
by the House.2" The committee may even control the substance of the 
measures submitted to the House by declining to grant a rule until the 
legislative committee modifies the bill to meet its w ishes.-' 

On those measures on which substantial agreement exists within the 
majority, the Rules Committee facilitates the work of the Flouse leader¬ 
ship. The committee’s actions that excite comment, however, bear on 
contentious bills that divide the majority. Almost inevitably oi\ the com¬ 
mittee are members at odds with the Administration on at least some of 
its program. Thus, in 1954 Speaker Martin had to enlist tlie AFL to re¬ 
enforce Administration pressure on the committee to obtain a rule to 
permit the House to vote on an Eisenhower public housing proposal; most 
of the Republicans on the committee opposed public housing. On the 
other hand, in the same year the committee expedited action on a bill to 
cut excise taxes which the President opposed. During the Roosevelt and 
Truman Administrations the committee was often at odds with the House 
leadership and with the President. Right-wing Democrats on the commit¬ 
tee joined with Republicans to obstruct the Administration program. 

While power on the order of that of the Rules Committee needs to be 
exercised to guide the flow of House business, whether it should be in the 

” Illustrative is the rule for the consideration of the Flousing Act of 1956: ^^Resolved, 
That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in order to move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the State of tlic Union for 
the consideration of the bill (H.R. 11742) to extend and amend laws relating to the 
provision and improvement of housing. . . . After general debate, which shall be con¬ 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 2 hours . . . , the bill shall be con¬ 
sidered as having been read for amendment. No amendments shall be in order to the 
said bill except that it shall be in order for any member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to move to strike out all after the enacting clause of the bill H.R. 11742 
and insert as a substitute the text of the bill H.R. 12328, and such substitute shall be 
in order, ... but shall not be subject to amendment.”—Cowgrerno/za/ Record (daily 
ed.), July 25, 1956, p. 13131. 

"Thus, the comment of Representative Eberharter The Rules Committee ‘‘de¬ 
veloped a habit of studying legislation that had been studied for maybe weeks or 
months by the legislative committees. The committee began to dissect that legisla¬ 
tion and make up their own minds as to whether or ntit it was good legislation. 
Many a chairman of a legislative committee which had considered legislation for months 
and months was ordered by the Committee on Rules to change the provisions of legisla¬ 
tion before a rule would be granted.”— Cowgrewiowal Record (daily ed.), January 3, 
1951, p. II. 
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hands of an irresponsible body raises another question. After their 1948 
victory Democrats cast about for ways and means to circumvent the 
committee in order that they might enact, or at least attempt to enact, 
their campaign promises into legislation. The solution, adopted in 1949 
over opposition of the right wing of the southern wing of the party, was 
the 2/-(lav rule which empowered the Speaker to recognize chairmen of 
legislative committees to bring directly to the floor of the House bills 
which the Rules Committee had sat on 21 days. In 1950 the Administra¬ 
tion forces beat off a proposal, supported by a bloc of southern Demo¬ 
crats and Republicans, to repeal the rule. In the Eighty-first Congress the 
Speaker permitted eight Administration measures to come to a vote under 
the rule, each of which the House passed. After the elections of 1950, 
newly elected Republicans in 1951 joined with dissident Democrats to 
repeal the 21-day rule. 

rhere arc defenders of the power of the Rules Committee to make 
decisions perhaps contrary to the ostensible will of the majority of the 
I louse. Faced by an insistent and irresistible clamor, the House, by the 
inaction of the committee, may be saved the embarrassment of a vote. Or 
the members, hell-bent for election, may be denied an opportunity to pass 
an unwise but apparently popular measure. Others argue that the legisla¬ 
tive machinery should, as a matter of principle, contain w ithin itself means 
by w hich minorities may block action on irreconcilable questions. What- 
e\'er tlie rationalizations, in practice the Rules Committee hampers as well 
as facilitates party control of the House.-'* 

conn/iittccs. Fhc majority claims for its members the chairman¬ 
ship and a majority of the members of each of the House committees, but 
the manner of assignment to committee posts often obstructs the work of 
the majority leadership. Vhe majority (through its committee on com¬ 
mittees selected by the caucus) controls assignments of members to 
committees, but once on a committee a member moves upward by senior- 
it\’ until he becomes chairman (or ranking minority member). Committee 
chairmen are thus designated by the fortuitous coincidence of political 
and biological longevity. I'hcy may or may not be in harmony with the 
dominant faction of the party in the House; they may or may not belong 
to the President’s faction of the party. The seniority rule has the great 
virtue of avoiding the .squabbles that would arise under other methods 
of choice; it also often weakens majority control. The rule propels into 
committee chairmanships members from those districts most firmly at- 

*'W hile the seniority rule seems to be about as durable as the Constitution, it 
would be an interesting experiment to except the Rules Committee from it. 
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tached to the majority, and sure Democratic districts or standpat Republi¬ 
can districts often diverge from the presidential policy orientation. 

Committees exercise great powers over legislation through their capacity 
to report or not to report bills and through their prerogatives in the 
amendment and rewriting of measures. The committees ‘‘torm miniature 
legislatures with a high degree of autonomy,” and their cliairnien can 
ordinarily prevent committee action even though the) may not be able 
invariably to control the committee affirmatively.-» When cv^mmittce 
chairmen work in harmony with the House leadership, tlicy may exercise 
their powers to accomplish the party program. When tl\c chairman docs 
not see eye to eye with the Administration or the House leadership, he 
can cause trouble by his power to bottle up in committee measures wliosc 
passage is desired by the leadership.^® 

The powers enjoyed by committees and by committee chairmen point 
to a basic problem in legislative management. The accomplishment of the 
work of the House demands a division of labor and a delegation of func¬ 
tions to committees. Yet the fulfillment of the responsibility of the House 
as a whole requires that it not be a rubber stamp for its committees. House 
committees enjoy prerogatives that few great legislative assemblies permit 
their committees to arrogate unto thcntselves. I'he tendency of commit¬ 
tees to become special pleaders for particular interests, quite apart from 

“Revolts of committee members against dominance by the chairman arc so in¬ 
frequent that they attract attention. In 1953 the House Government Operations Com¬ 
mittee voted to deprive its chairman, (^larc F,. Hoffman, Republican of Michigan, of 
his power to appoint special investigating subcommittees. The House later, with the 
encouragement of the Republican majority leader, gave to the chairmen of the 
subcommittees of Hoffman’s committee control of funds for subcommiticc staff. 
Presumably in the absence of the rule of seniority the occasion would not arise for 
such drastic action toward a committee chairman. 

*’A spectacular illustration of the problem is provided in the 19^? battle by liie 
Fisenhower Administration to obtain a brief extension of the excess profits tax. 
Representative Daniel A. Reed, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, the 
senior Republican of the House, and one of the finest surviving specimens of genuine, 
Old-Guard Republicanism, declined to bring the bill to a vote in his committee. To 
pry the bill from his committee, the Republican leadership pushed through the 
Rules Committee a resolution to call up the measure despite the lack of committee 
action. With this threat over his head, Reed called a meeting of his committee which 
voted down his ruling that consideration of the biU was not in f)rdcr and reported 
the bill for passage. So well established is the power of a chairman to obstruct, that 
to steamroll Mr. Reed required great exertions by Republican leaders both in Con¬ 
gress and the Administration. Mr. Reed seemed to believe that the customary pre¬ 
rogatives of committee chairmen were elements of the Constitution: “I do not pro¬ 
pose to betray the people of this country who are entitled to the constitutional 
procedures of this government.” 
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the political idiosyncracics of committee chairmen, militates against the 
leadership in the execution of a general program of legislation. A first 
essential in the execution of a program in the general weal is the power 
to hatter down the more outrageous demands of narrow interests. The 
strategic advantages enjoyed by committee chairmen handicap efforts in 
that direction. 

Mcchanis7tis of party co 7 itrol: Se 7 iate. Superficially, the formal apparatus 
of party control in the Senate resembles, in the main, that of the House, 
riie majority group designates majorities on each legislative committee; 
it lias its floor leader, its whip, and its caucus. The Senate also adheres to 
the rule of seniority in the designation of committee chairmen. Unlike the 
Speaker of the House, the Vice-President, as presiding officer of the 
Senate, has been, over the long run, more likely to be tolerated than 
looked to as a legislative leader, although both John N. Garner and 
Richard \i\on played active roles in the politics of the Senate. The House 
anil Senate, despite their mechanical similarities, are not alike. Given the 
greater looseness of party tics in the Senate and its higher visibility, the 
inrra|),irt\' factional battles for control of the party apparatus usually 
reveal more starkly the fissures within the party groups than does the 
struggle for control of the House. 

In the maneuvers for control of leadership of the Republican Senate 
group a recurring pattern is a struggle between Old Guard and so-called 
new -style Republicans, usually won handily by the Old Guard. In the 
organization of the Senate after the 1952 election, the announcement by 
Senator Robert A. Taft that he would be available as majority leader 
stilled talk of other candidacies for the post. The Administration had to 
deal w ith a Senate leadership which included no Eisenhower enthusiasts 
in posts of great importance and consisted mainly of men distinctly cool 
toward the Generars foreign policies.'*^ After the death of Senator Taft, 
W illiam E. Know land was moved up to the majority leadership, an action 
regarded as an lusenhow er victory at the time since the possible alterna¬ 
tives w ere men irrevocably opposed to the Administration’s foreign 
policy. Senator Knowland opposed only parts of it.'*- As majority leader, 

*' In .uKUtion to Senator 1 aft, the top leadership included Eugene D. Millikan, of 
Coloratlo, as chairman of the party conference; William F. Knowland, chairman of 
the policy committee, l,e\erctt Saltonstall, an early Eisenhower man who was re¬ 
elected to his p«>sr as majority whip, and Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire, presi- 
tlent pro tempore of the Senate, a position which usually goes to the senior member 
of the majority. 

•■■In a grttup of “modern” Republicans failed to grasp control from the Old 
(luard. Keitneth Wherry of Nebrask.i won out for floor leader over William F. 
Knowlaml. Senator Taft was returned to his post as chairman of the policy com- 
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the Senator was given to public expression of disagreement w ith the 
Administration program as well as to public expression of liis views of 
the direction in which it should go/^-^ 

The Democratic Senate group, since it is less homogeneous than the 
Republican group, must seek leaders who can bridge the gaps within the 
party rather than leaders who typify the dominance of one wing of the 
party. Thus, in 1951 the Senate Democrats chose a new majority leader 
in a contest between Senator E. W. McFarland of Arizona and Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming. O’Mahoncy represented the Fair Deal wing 
of the party. McFarland, on the other hand, had not gone along with the 
Truman program on civil rights, although on other legislation he had been 
regarded as an Administration follower. The southerners and the mod¬ 
erates united on McFarland, who, at least to some degree, straddled both 
factions. Similarly, in 1953 the Democrats chose Lyndon Johnson, of 
Texas, as floor leader. A tumult would have been stirred by an attempt 
to install a deep-dyed southerner, such as Russell of Georgia; nor w'ould 
the South have taken kindly to a man of the views of Lehman of New 
York. The post fell to a man so located on the political spectrum that he 
could seek to maximize party unity, relatively unembarrassed by demands 
of his own constituency save on petroleum questions. 

The filibuster and party government. A special feature of Senate pro¬ 
cedure is the absence of an effective closure rule. Debate may be shut off 
only by concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate membership. On mo¬ 
tions to amend the closure rule, even two-thirds of the members cannot 
force an end to discussion. The effect of unlimited debate is that a de¬ 
termined minority can talk a bill to death by holding up the business 
of the Senate until the majority yields. The major beneficiaries of the 
practice have been southerners who invoke the right of filibuster, or 
threaten to do so, to kill bills proposing federal action on the rights of 
the Negro, although on occasion other minorities also indulge in dilatory 
debate. 

When proposals to permit easier closure have arisen, the majority of the 
Senate has agreed to perpetuate the right of minorities to obstruct action. 
The right of filibuster is defended on the ground that legislation with 
drastic consequences should not be enacted over the determined opposi- 

mitree over Senator Lodge of Massachusetts. Th^ Old Guard, in a conciliatory 
gesture, designated Senator Saltonstall of Aiassachusetts as party whip. ^ 

“Knowland opined that the majority leader has a dual responsibility. “One is to 
represent the views of his party in the Senate, and in a kind of broad sense of the 
Senate itself, to the White House. Secondly, he is to interpret the views of the 
Administration to his party, and where he finds that there are differences between 
the two, try to work out areas of agreement with regard to those differences.” 
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tion of a numerous minority in the country. To that prudent principle 
great deference is accorded even in the absence of its foniialization in 
such practices as the filibuster. The right of minority veto of Senate ac¬ 
tion means that some types of legislation could be enacted, no matter 
how numerous a party’s majority might be, only under the spur of a 
more determined and more intense popular sentiment than has yet been 
aligned in their support.^^ 

Party policy and party unity. The majorities of both House and Senate 
maintain a liigh degree of cohesivencss on questions of the organization 
of tlieir respective chambers. They take control of the instruments to 
guide tlic legislative process yet they do not maintain sufficient unity to 
determine tiie outcome of all substantive issues. To a degree party groups 
sjilit because of inadequate machinery and insufficient use of existing 
maciiinery to develop party programs and to hold in line the party mem¬ 
bers, but party disunity rests more fundamentally on the divergence of 
the elements within each party. 

The classic means by which a majority may predetermine the results of 
a representative assembly is a caucus, a private session of a majority whose 
members commit their votes in advance of action in the assembly. Demo¬ 
cratic and Republican caucuses of the House and Senate convene to agree 
upon slates of officials, and in the chambers the party groups cohere in 
opposition to cacli otiter on these organizational matters. Only most in- 
frecjiiently are caucuses convened to decide the party position on legis¬ 
lative questions; nor does the caucus attempt to hx the vote of its mem¬ 
bers on svich matters as do the caucuses in some state legislatures.-^'* 

W'hatever party discipline prevails in the Congress conies from the 
exertions of the Administration and the House and Senate leadership 
rather tlian from imposition by the party caucus of its will. The caucus 
has, to be sure, certain disciplinary powers, but they are exercised only 
rarely and then against recalcitrant members for actions outside the Con¬ 
gress. Professor Berdahl’s careful survey of the record suggests that the 
sin most likely to bring caucus displeasure is bolting the party in a presi¬ 
dential campaign.-*'* Western insurgent Republicans supported La Follette 
for the Presidency in 1924. The Republican Senate conference adopted a 

‘Kcvciit .ittiMiiprs to niotlifv' the Senate closure rule have been sponsored chiefly 
by northern I)eniocr.its although they have also had the support of a few Republican 
senators. 

'*^‘Sec (.. (). Smith and G. I.. Field, "The Responsibility of Parties in Congress: 
AIvth .iful Reality,” Soutbxi\’stcrn Social Science Quarterly, 34 (1953), pp. 23-39. 

(>. A. Bcrdahl, 'Sonic Notes on Party Mcnibcrship in Congress,” American Po¬ 
litical Science Rev,e'.v, 43 (1949), pp. 494-508. See also his Our Two-Party 

System (Bureau of Public Administration, University of Mississippi, 1951). 
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resolution to exclude the “disloyal” Senators (La Follene, Ladd, Brook- 
hart, and Frazier) from the conference and not to name them to “fill anv 
Republican vacancies on Senate Committees.” Within two years, however, 
the conference relented.®^ 

The caucus does not, and perhaps cannot, serve as a means of hammer¬ 
ing out a party program on which its members can unite to push through 
the House or Senate. "1 he reason is simply that to bring togethc" partisans 
with irreconcilable disagreements is more likely to exacerbate than to 
compose their differences. Moreover, to attempt to control by caucus 
action the vote of the deviant members would run counter to the political 
mores which place a high value on independence. I'hc late Senator Wil¬ 
liam E. Borah for decades was a thorn in the side of the Republican 
leadership. A constituent chided him for opposing the Republican Ad¬ 
ministration: “What would you have a Senator do?” he replied. “Sincerely 
represent his view^s, however inadequate thev mav be, or act as an 
intellectual prostitute for some party organization?” It is one of the 
glories of the American system of legislation tliat it has enough play in 
it to allow room for courageous and righteous men to rise above their 
party. One of the draw^backs is that by the same token the machinery 
gives considerable license to the scoundrel. 

The belief persists, correctly enough, that the roots of party disunity 
rest in the lack of agreement on party program. The cure is said to be 
the contrivance of means for the development or negotiation of agree¬ 
ment on party programs to which most party members can subscribe or 
be induced to support. The Joint Committee on the Organization of Con¬ 
gress in its 1946 report proposed the creation of “policy committees” by 
both parties in both houses. These committees would formulate legislative 
policy programs to be made public. The Joint Committee proposed no 
means of party discipline; each member would be “free to vote as he saw 
fit, but the record of his action would be available to the public as a 
means of holding both the party and the individual accountable.” These 
committees would have funds “for the maintenance of a high-grade sec¬ 
retariat to assist in study, analysis, and research on problems involved in 
policy determination.” 

The House struck from the congressional reorganization bill the pro ¬ 
vision for policy committees. It was reported that the Speaker and other 
Democratic leaders feared that such a committee would encroach upon 
their traditional sphere of authority. The Senate, however, adopted the 

In 1955 the Republican Senate conference rejected a motion by Senator Clifford 
P. Case to remove Senator Joseph R. McCarthy from the Committee on Govern¬ 
ment Operations. 

“Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress, op. ctt., pp. 12-14. 
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policy committee proposal. It provided funds “for the maintenance of a 
staff for a majority policy committee and a minority policy committee 
in the Senate, consisting of seven members each, for the formulation of 
overall legislative policy of the respective parties, the members of such 
staffs to assist in study, analysis, and research on problems involved in 
policy determinations.” The practical result of this provision was the 
transformation of the party steering committees of each party in the 
Senate into “policy committees.” 

Two impressions emerge from the records of the Senate policy com¬ 
mittees. One impression is that the minority policy committee, other 
tilings being equal, can more easily be developed into an instrument of 
policy formation and leadership than can the policy committee of the 
majority, at least when Senate majority and Administration are in the 
hands of the same parry. Under the leadership of Senator Taft the Senate 
Republican conimittcc before 1952 became a fairly effective instrument 
for the expression of majority policy and for leadership. The Democratic 
Senate policy committee evidently became more significant after the 
Democrats lost the Administration. The main reason for this difference 
is tliat the President remains the chief spokesman for the majority; a 
Senate policy committee will be overshadowed by him unless it wishes 
to engage in open warfare with its President, a rather unprofitable en¬ 
deavor. 

Another equally plain proposition is that mere creation of a party policy 
committee is not in itself apt to have consequences of much import one 
way or another. Por the committee to be effective it must be the instru¬ 
ment of a leader or a handful of leaders who have risen to positions of 
command. My his (jualities as leader rather than by his formal post as 
chairman of the policy committee (and later leader), Senator Taft man¬ 
aged the Republican Senate group. After his death, the Senate policy 
committee declined sharply in influence.^® 

Party cohesion and the governmental system. The fact that the American 
Congress has to l)e managed by an extraordinary amount of pulling and 

“ The bibliography on Congrcs.s is voluminous and but a few titles can be cited: 
F. i\I. Riddick. The United States Congress (Washington: National Capitol Pub¬ 
lishers, 1949); Frncst Griffith, Congress, Its Contemporary Role (New York: New 
York University Press, 195 0; G. H. Haynes, The Senate of the United States (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1938); G. B. Galloway, The Legislative Process in Congress (New 
York: Crowell, 1953); J- Burns, Congress on Trial (New York: Harper, 1949); 
Bertram Gross, The Legislative Struggle (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953); W. S. 
\\'hite. Citadel (New' York: Harper, 1957); Roland Young, Congressional Politics 
in the Second Jl orld H'iir (New York: Columbia University Press, 1956); Hugh A. 
Bone, “An Introduction to the Senate Policy Committees,” American Political Science 
Rez'iew, 50 (1956), pp. 339-359. 
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hauling, maneuvering and compromhing, rather than b^' the quiet and 
orderly registration of party majorities gives rise to criticism, to proposals 
for party reform, and to no little bewilderment among our allies around 
the world.^® 

The painful fact probably is that the characteristics of the party groups 
in Congress reflect fundamental features of our party system, not readily 
susceptible to alteration. The accidents of history and the necessities of 
forming a following large enough to elect a President bring discordant 
elements under each party umbrella. No institutional contrivance within 
the party groups in Congress can close their deeper clcaN agcs. Beyond 
this monolithic party groupings within Congress could very well alter in 
a fundamental way the character of the constitutional system. Disciplined 
maiority groups in House and Senate could be antiprcsidcntial as well as 
oro-Administration. The balance moves between “presidential” and con¬ 
gressional” government. The solidification of party groups in the Congress 
might well turn the balance against the President. It is not certain tiat 
tigLy disciplined legislative parti.sanship would be compatible with a 
strong Presidency, at least without the most radical alteration ot the party 
system. 

The Place of Party in Legislation 

gJss\:tTn1ub:«ntrveTtti;:h^ 

the behavior of the party membetslup m Congresb. 

vails m the party group. g P ^ j most persistent 

exceptional, yet party Represe^^^ Party 

factor associated with the actions “„ful‘^^nfluence on some 

0^ - -me. of Co^^e. trains outside 

the field of party warfare. ^ “ 

rund (N.« voru: Meridian BooH ,««• 
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measures of local or particular application and they are commonly passed 
by unanimous consent or without objection. In the 1955 session of the 
Senate, for example, most of the debate concentrated on only 23 of the 
1,325 bills and resolutions passed by the Senate. In the House the legis¬ 
lative debate was directed to 106 measures as the House passed 1,597 bills 
and resolutions.^' 

riie majority fulfills its duty when it sees that these measures not of 
general import receive thorough and rational consideration. That duty 
is met througli committee management and through some monitoring of 
measures by tlie leadership. In each house the party leaders designate 
“official objectors” who arc obliged to post themselves on measures on 
the priv ate and consent calendars and to raise objection when they deem 
it advisable.*- The mode of handling these measures indicates the Jive- 
and-let-live character of the American party system. If the majority as- 
scrtetl full control of these matters, the party system would be something 
other than what it is. If onh’ majority members could sponsor local or 
special bills w ith anv^ hope of passage, a partisan capture of the Congress 
would be much more of a “total” victory than it is. 

On those (juestions settled by a roll-call vote in House or Senate,■*•* 
party affiliations of legislators have a bearing on their vote although the 
degree t(» w hich the division of the vote parallels the partv' division varies 
greatls' from roll call to roll call. In the 1940’s, according to Turner’s 
findings, about 15 per cent of the House roll calls were party votes— 
that is, at least 90 per cent of the Democrats opposed at least 90 per cent 
of the Kepublicans, In contrast, in the era of .McKinley about half the 
roll c.iils were party votes.** 

While roll calls w ith the parties almost solidly opposed to each other 
arc f.iirU infrcipicnt—about one out of six in the 1940’s—there are sig¬ 
nificant ditVcrcnccs in the voting behavior of Republicans and Democrats 
on a high proportion of roll calls. That is, the bulk of the Democrats, 
althougli less than 90 per cent, will oppose the bulk of the Republicans. 
Or party differences may be marked even though majorities of both 
parties vote on the same side of the issue. Of the Republicans, for example. 
So per cent might vote aye along with 55 per cent of the Democrats. 

r. M. Riililick, “The f'ighty-Fourth Congress: First Session,” Western Political 
Qnjrtcrly, S (i()>5), pp. 612-629. 

Riiftfick, ” The Fighty-Third Congress: First Session,” Western Political Quarterly, 
6 (105O, p. 777 - 

"In tl\e 1956 session the Senate passed 1,555 bills and resolutions and had 136 yea- 
.uul-nay votes; the House passed 1,236 bills and resolutions and had 74 yca-and-nay 
votes. 

"Julius 'Furner, Party and Constituency: Pressures on Cotigress (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1951), p. 28. 
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Given these characteristics of group hcliavior, the ascct tainnicnt of the 
relationship betw'ecn party affiliation and voting bect/incs a matter of tlic 
measurement of degrees of party unity and loyalty Once a technique of 
measurement is contrived, the problem remains'of estimating tlie sig¬ 
nificance of party as party in the legislative process. On these matters 
great effort and considerable ingenuity have been expended, l)Ut it must 
be said that the number of uncontroverted general propositions that can 
be made on the subject is not numerous. 

Obviously, the extent to which majority legislators support the Ad¬ 
ministration program is a critical determinant "of the role of the parly 
group. A rough measure of this dimension of party loyalty is the per¬ 
centage of the roll culls an which the legislator votes for the President’s 
recommendations. A Republican might have voted, for example, 10, 50, 
or 90 per cent of the time to effectuate Kiseniiow cr’s recommendations. 
An impression of the behavior of the party groups in tlic House based 
on such a measure appears in Figure 24.1. I hat cliart rests on scores 
assigned to each Representative, that is, the percentage of his votes in 
support of the presidential position on 36 critical roll calls in the 1 louse 
in 1953 and 1954. 

The chart makes it plain that a substantial difference existed between 
Democrats and Republicans on this set of issues. Republicans had, far 
more frequently than Democrats, records of high consistency in concur¬ 
rence with Fisenhower. Yet, within each party group the voting scores 
were spread over a wide range. Most frequently Republicans supported 
the General on from 80 to 90 per cent of the roll calls. A goodly number 
had even higher support scores and a handful followed the party position 
less than half the time. The chart also shows clearly the existence of sub¬ 
stantial ranges of agreement between the parties even cm these warmly 
contested questions. Few Democratic Rcpre.scntativcs had records of high 
consistency in opposition; the modal Democratic Representative con¬ 
curred with the Eisenhower position between 40 and 50 per cent of the 
time.^® 

Commonly the party groups cohere more tightly on some types of 
questions than on others, and their identification throw's some light on 

Although scores constructed on the same prinriple as those underlying the chan 
are widely used, the student should be warned of ^heir limitations. 1 he essence of 
the trouble is that two men with different voting records may have iilentical scores. 
One man could be pro-Administrarion on one-half of the roll calls and another 
pro-Administration on the other half and each would have a score of 50. riie scores 
used in Figure 24.1 arc not CongTession^il Quaftctly scores but an index built on a 
smaller number of votes that more sharply separates the parties, for further analysis 
based on the index, see Key, “The Lisenhower Program and the Congressional 
Elections,” Christian Science Monitor, October 5 and 7, 1954. 
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Figure 24.1. Partisan Differences in Voting in the House of Representatives: 
Distriliution ot Republican and Democratic Representatives According to 
riieir Score in Support of Eisenhower Legislative Requests, 1953-54 


the role of tltc party group in the conduct of legislative business. Of 145 
House roll calls in 195 3 and 1954 reported by the Congressional Quarterlyj 
A inajority of the Republicans opposed a majority of the Democrats on 
64. On the remaining 81 roll calls, majorities of Democrats agreed with 
majorities of Republicans. 

In these sessions—^\'hich may be presumed to be typical—party lines 
tended to be most tightly drawn in the earlier stages of the consideration 
of bills. \"otes on rules for the consideration of measures, on amendments, 
and on moves to recommit saw party lines on the average most clearly 
draw n. On the other hand, majorities of Republicans and Democrats were 
far more frequently in agreement on votes on final passage of bills and 
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on conference reports.^® In terms of subject matter, party solidarity 
seemed on the average to be greatest on what miglit be called adminis¬ 
trative matters: appropriations, the organization of the government. Roll 
calls on program matters divided the parties less consistcntlv.^^ 

These differences suggest the special importance of the party group 
in supporting the leadership in the guidance of the course of business of 
the House and in the enactment of appropriari{)ns and other such meas¬ 
ures necessary to keep the wheels of government turning. They also point 
to the narrowness of the differences between parries on many substantive 
issues. Fairly sharp differences turn up on proposed amendments to pro¬ 
gram measures, but once the amendments have been adopted—and the 
measure often watered down—party differences decline. 

A House or Senate leadership without a substantial bloc of regular 
partisan supporters would be mightily handicapped, but the fact remains 
that the party regulars are infrequently numerous enough to form a 
stable majority. The leadership must always solidify its own forces as well 
as it can and often pick up votes from across the aisle to carry the day. 
With its extremely narrow margins in House and Senate in 1953 and 1954, 
for example, the Republican leadership often depended on Democrats to 
provide the votes necessary to enact the President’s requests. On 61 issues 
carried by the President’s forces in the House, the outcome depended on 
Democratic support in 34 instances, according to Congressional Quarterly 
analyses. In the Senate on 103 such issues, the successful outcome required 
Democratic votes in 87 instances. 


Roots of party unity and disunity. Party groups at times cohere; at otlicr 
times they fly apart. These variations result not from the whim or caprice 
of the legislator. On some matters powerful forces operate to unite each 
party group in opposition to the other. On others, eijually impelling fortes 
operate to pull splinters or factions away from the position of the party 


-The average index of likeness of Republican and Dcnu.craric groups on 73 roll 
calls at the earlier legislative stages was 51; on 72 roll calls at the final stages, 81. 
The index is the complement of the difference between the percentages of the two 
party groups voting in the same direction. With 80 per cent of the Democratic group 
voting yea and with 10 per cent of the Republicans voting yea the difference would 
be 70 and the index 30, indicative of a low level of likeness. 

- The average index of likeness on 30 roll cal.'s on administrative mat ers in the 
early legislative stages was 42; on 22 program roll calls at the same stage, the average 

^"-Tn^the^^sTand 1954 sessions the average index of likeness on final passage of 
20 program measures was 77; at the earlier stages of the procedure the average index 
was 51. 
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group, riicse behaviors of legislators have roots in their constituencies, 
rhe dcterniinisin of the representative relationship both contributes to the 
tendencies toward party unity and to the desertions of the leadership. 

riie diverse elements comprehended within each party make almost 
every congressional roll call unique in the way it divides the legislative 
chamber anil tlie party groups. Yet durable factional elements within each 
party can be relied upon to bolt the party on certain categories of issues. 
Perliaps the best advertised factional group within a party is the Demo¬ 
cratic southern ying. 1 he members of that faction may be the most 
regular of the regular on tlie routine run of legislation, but they uniformly 
bolt on proposals for federal action with respect to the Negro. 

Southern solidarity is restricted to the racial question. On other matters 
southern Democrats vary. Like their constituents, southern Democratic 
legislators range from the reactionary to the liberal. The outlook of a 
state’s Senator depends on what faction of the state’s Democratic party 



I'iiiurc 24.2. Republican and Democratic Senators According to Their Degree 
of Support of .Measures Favored by CIO in 1949 and 1950 
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he represents. These remarks are supported bv the data in Figure 24.2, 
which shows the distribution of Senators, Republican and Democratic, 
according to their stands on 13 issues of concern to the CIO in the 1949 
and 1950 sessions of Congress.^'* iMost Democrats outside the Soutlt 
voted “right,” while most Republicans voted “wrong” on most of tliesc 
issues. Southern Democrats, however, are scattered, as may be seen from 
the chart, all along the measuring rod. Some consistently supported tlie 
position of the Administration; others opposed with equal regularity. Still 
others fell between these extremes.''”^ Republicans, too, as the chart shows, 
had members scattered all across the political spectrum.’’‘ 

A cleavage on foreign policy has plagued the Republican congressional 
groups, a split which, like the internal divisions of the Democrats, ap¬ 
parently rests on differences among the party voters. Vhe impact of events 
from 1916 to 1952 and the positions of the parries during this period 
attracted one type of voter into the Republican ranks, another to the 
Democratic. Those resentful of American participation in “Democratic 
wars,” those isolationist by belief, and those dubious of international co¬ 
operation found the Republican position more congenial. Faithful Demo¬ 
crats found themselves committed to a more internationalist position, and 
the party drew to its ranks many who gave a high priority to interna¬ 
tionalism. This process of polarization of attitudes continuing over the 
decades profoundly affected the policy orientation of the two parties, 
although it did not neatly divide all voters into two camps. Partisan dif¬ 
ferences must be described in terms of modalities, not dicliotomies. 

These differences among the voters are mirrored in the behavior of the 
party groups in Congress, with the consequence that the l^isenhowcr 
Administration found it difficult to muster sufficient congressional support 
to govern. Republican members of the House, for example, gave fairly 
consistent support to orthodox Republican domestic policies; on the other 
hand, the largest group of consistent supporters of the Administration on 
foreign policy issues were among the Democrats. A goodly proportion of 

«The chart is based on data in The CIO News, Aufcn.st .4, .950- ‘3 

included two on the Taft-Hartlcy Act, one each on 
the NLRB, and unemployment compensation administration. I h 
foreign aid, public power, crop loans, namral gas, rent control, houstng, and c.vd 

Nonsouthern Dentocrats most disposed to deviate from '^e "stradon 
tion came from the border and mountain states: Oklahoma, Maryland, Kentucky. 

^'.T^osTrho^^^^^^^^ Mk':r(veromn" 

(North Hampshire, and Maine re- 

s^bTeTS S™* in^eve^; a SeLtofs Republican label is less controlling than h.s 
factional affiliation at home. 
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the Republican members could be relied upon to oppose the Administra¬ 
tion, although the Republican group included men of all shadings of view 
on foreign policy. At times the Republican Senate group acted as if it 
were in opposition to the Administration; in 1956 the major challenges 
to I'isenhou cr’s foreign policy measures were led by Senator Styles 
Mridges, the chairman of the Republican policy committee. 

To indicate the prcjblem of the Kisenhower Administration in building 
Republican support for both its foreign and domestic measures, Figure 
24.3 compares Democratic and Republican House members according to 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HOUSE DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS IN THEIR 
SUPPORT OF EISENHOWER ON FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC ISSUES, 1955 


P*i Ctnt of Hout* Democrolt 



Distribution of Republican and Democratic Representatives Ac¬ 
cording to rheir Scores in Support of Eisenhower Requests on Domestic and 
Foreign Policy Matters, 1955 


their scores in support of the General’s 1955 requests in the foreign and 
domestic categories. Almost 40 per cent of Republican House members 
opposed the Administration foreign policy position at least 40 per cent of 
the times they voted; a bit more than 40 per cent of the Democrats sup¬ 
ported the Administration on at least 80 per cent of their votes. The hard 
core of the isolationist Republican wing is usually said to be midwestern. 
Most of the consistently isolationist Republican Senators are from the 
interior of the country, but the data on Republican Representatives sug¬ 
gest that Republican isolationism may not be so much a product of 
sectionalism as it is a reflection of ruralism. Republicans from rural dis- 
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tricts in all sections of the country are on the average more isolationist 
than their colleagues from the urbin districts. Many of the rural districts 
happen to be in the Midwest.®^ 

One Republican splinter has liberal leanings which cut down party 
solidarity on some types of House roll calls. Again, this deviation from 
the party norm appears to have a foundation in the grass r«)ots. In Figure 
24.4 appears a distribution of Republican (and Democratic) Representa- 



Fig^re 24.4. Distribution of Republican and Democratic Representatives Ac¬ 
cording to Their Score in Support of Liberal Position on 10 Roll (^'alls, 1955-56 


tives according to their scores on 10 roll calls in 1956. Their votes on these 
roll calls, selected by the Neiv Republic^ divided the “liberals” from the 
“conservatives” by the standards of that journal. While the liberal-con¬ 
servative issue did not divide the party groups as sharply as it had in 

“In 1955 Republicans from the most rural districts had an average score of 40 
in support of Eisenhower foreign policy requesrs while their colleagues from the 
most urban districts averaged 63. Variation in support existed among regions, but 
within each region the rural-metropolitan difference held. Within the Democratic 
group, the average for the Democrats from the most rural districts was 59; for those 
from the most urbanized, 75. These averages are of Congressional Quarterly scores, 
the data underlying Figure 24.3. 
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earlier years, the modal Democratic position was high on the liberalism 
scale; the modal Republican position, low. Nev’’ertheless, Republicans are 
scattered all across the chart in departure from the modal Republican 
position. A preponderance of these deviant Republicans hailed from states 
of the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. Many of the coastal Republicans held 
scars in metropolitan districts and they operated under constituency in¬ 
fluence that pushed them up the liberalism scale.'’-* 

I'hcsc analyses, though they identify the constituency foundations of 
recurring cleavages within the party groups in Congress, greatly over¬ 
simplify the reality. For analytical purposes the legislator may be regarded 
as untler “pressures” from party and from constituency. When these pres¬ 
sures coincide, each rc-cnforccs the other. When they diverge, the legis¬ 
lator is “cross-pressured” and may be pulled from the party position. 
Now, the particular legislators who arc under conflicting pressures differ 
from v(»tc to vote with the form and potential impact of the issue upon 
the constituencies. On one vote this group of legislators may be under 
conflicting pressures; on the next vote a different group will be similarly 
afFecteil.'* A year later, w ith a different state of public opinion, votes on 
like t]uesrions may break the party groups differently. 

(a)nsrituency interests may disrupt party solidarity; the same forces 
may unify the party group. Given the issues of recent decades, it might 
be expected that Democratic Representatives from northern, urban 
working-class districts would vote alike in high degree. Such, indeed, 
turns out to he true. Julius I’urncr demonstrated in great detail the 
association between constituency characteristics and the voting records 
of Representatives. 'I'hc essence of his analysis was that variations in the 
voting records of Representatives were associated wdth partisanship and 
such constituency charactcri.stics as metropolitanism or ruralism, native- 
born or foreign-born population, and the sectional location of the district. 

riic ch;irt is based on data in the New Republic, October 15, 1956. 

Illustrative is the 1956 Senate vote on a measure to end federal control of natural 
gas j)riees. Oeniocratie Senators from gas-producing states were pulled from the 
party position by constituency considerations; northern liberals were re-enforced in 
their party htyalty by the interests of their constituencies. Republican Senators who 
happened tj) be fr««n gas-consuming states were drawn from their party position to 
the support of governmental regulation of private enterprise. In a 1954 House vote 
on flexible farm prices. Democrats fn)m metropolitan districts veered from the gen¬ 
eral party position of support for rigid prices. Republicans from midwestern farm 
districts were similarly dr.wvn away from the F.iscnhower line of flexible prices. For 
a study of like contliets between party and constituency on tariffs, see R. A. Watson, 
“ I he I ariff Revolution: .\ Study of Shifting Party Attitudes,” Journal of Politics, 
iH (195A), pp. 678-701. Sec alst> J. Roland Pcnnock, “Party and Constituency in 
Postwar .Agricultural Price-Support Legislation,” Journal of Politics, 18 (1956), pp. 
167-110. 
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For the period he analyzed, Democratic representatives from northern 
metropolitan, foreign-born districts had, on the average, the highest 
loyalty to the Democratic House group in voting on .oil calls- that is 
they voted with the majority of the party group most consistently! 
Among the Republicans those from rural, native-born districts in the in¬ 
terior of the country had on the average the highest records of lovaltv 
to their party group. Other combinations of constituency characteristics 
were associated, on the average, w ith lower records of party loyalty.*® 
Turner found that if constituency characteristics arc held constant— 
that is, if the records of Representatives from similar districts are com¬ 
pared—a difference persists between Republican and Democratic legis¬ 
lators. Perhaps the moral is that party unity, to the extent that it exists, 
rests in large measure on similarities of district charnctcri.stics and, in- 
ferentially, similarities of district attitudes and interests. Were there 
enough metropolitan working-class districts to elect a majority of the 
House, that majority could readily be molded into a disciplined and co¬ 
hesive majority. Or if the rural, native, interior districts were numerous 
enough to elect a majority, it could be shaped into a united working 
Republican majority. The obdurate facts of our geography and demog¬ 
raphy prevent either party from putting together a majority of Repre¬ 
sentatives from districts with similar characteristics. Although more as¬ 
siduous work by party leadership could doubtless produce a higher 
degree of party unity, for th«' foreseeable future the varying qualities 
of the constituencies will place limits on part)’' unity in Congress.*® 

Bipartisanship in foreign affairs. In domestic affairs the erraticism intro¬ 
duced into government action by the weakness of party ties may not be 
disastrous for the Republic. Delay for a year or two or ten may merely 
mean that things have to go along as they have been. Incapacity to act 
may have more grave consequences in external affairs. A stability of policy 
when stability is required, a flexibility of policy when flexibility is in 
order, a firmness in adherence to commitments, a point of manageable 

“For comparisons of the records of Representatives from many categories of 
districts, see Julius Turner, Party and Comtiwency: Pressures on Congress (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1951). D. B. Truman finds that some of the variance among 
Representatives* voting records is accounted for by a tendency of members of st-ate 
delegations to vote togetlier. See his “The State Delegations and the Structure of 
Party Voting in the United States House of Representatives,” American Political 
Science Review, 50 (1956), pp. 1023-1045. 

“An essential assumption of these remarks is that political survival requires def¬ 
erence by a Representative to his constituency. Turner presents data to suggest that 
Representatives who deviate markedly from the norm established by others from 
similar constituencies tend to be vulnerable in campaigns. 
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power from which to negotiate—all these and other characteristics arc 
recjuisite to the conduct of foreign relations. 

1 o organize internal politics in a manner to support our external politics 
an ostensible departure from partisanship has occurred in the practice of 
a hiparfisan foreign policy. In practice collaboration between the parties 
has included participation of important minority leaders in negotiations, 
consultation of minority leaders, understandings between presidential 
candidates to restrict campaign debate on foreign policy, and a deliberate 
appeal across party lines in the Congress by the Administration for sup¬ 
port on foreign policy (|iicstions. Ciiv^n the tuo-thirds rule for consent 
to ratification of treaties as well as the looseness of majority discipline, a 
substantial and strongly led minority can immobilize the United States in 
its external politics. A major fruit of bipartisan collaboration in the 1940’s 
was the reversal of the isolationist policies of the 1920’s and 1930’s and 
the greater involvement of the United States in world politics. Roosevelt 
had seen at first hand Wilson’s failure as he attempted to execute such 
a policy' on partisan lines, and he strove to avoid that fate by enlisting 
support from the Republican minority. 

Probably what successful bipartisanship amounts to is the capacity of 
the President to hold most of his own party together and to command, as 
well, the supj)ort of a substantial splinter of the opposition. Thus, Roose¬ 
velt and rruman managed to hold the northern and southern Democrats 
together on foreign policy questions, a unity induced in part by the re¬ 
wards anil j^enalties available to the Administration. They recruited Re- 
j)ublican support mainly in the I'ast, although the great Republican foreign 
policy leader was Senator X'andenberg, of Michigan. Republicans from 
the interior could be relied upon to provide the principal opposition to the 
Administration’s foreign policy.’’' With the KLsenhower Administration 
pursuing a generally similar foreign policy, the same cleavages remained. 
A Republican President could command some support from Republican 
legislators that a Democratic President could not, but the General en¬ 
joyed the cordial distrust of the isolationist w ing of his party and had to 
recruit Democratic support for his measures. That support, w'hile often 
decisive, w as less complete than would have been accorded to a Demo¬ 
cratic President.’’'* 

'■'See H. Hr.ulford Wcstcrticld, Foreign Policy and Party Politics (New Haven: 
Yale L’niiersity Press, 195s), and George L. Grassmuck, Sectional Biases in Congress 
on Foreign Policy Okihimorc: Johns Hopkins Press, 1951). 

I ho potency of the bipartisan appeal in foreign policy may be indicated by the 
aier.tgc index of likeness on v.trious sorts of roll calls at the early legislative stages 
in the House in 1953 and 1934. On administrative matters the average index of like¬ 
ness \\.is 42; on program m.itters, 51; on foreign policy, 79. 
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Split partisan control. The common obiectives of partisan allies in the 
House, the Senate, and the Presidency provide, or so the theory runs, the 
basis for collaboration among the organs of the government in the achieve- 
merit of national purpose. Even when the nominees of rlic s.mie parry con¬ 
trol both the Presidency and the Congress, as the foregoing discussion 
makes clear, partisan co-ordination of the independent organs ot govern¬ 
ment lacks perfection. When one partv controls the Presitlency and an¬ 
other the House or Senate, the normal rivalry between executive and 
legislature is aggravated by party differences. 

The occasional existence of division in partisan control of the Presi¬ 
dency and Congress points both to some of tlie characteristics of the 
party system and to the importance of party in the lyoverning process. 
If the parties were disciplined groups dedicated to divergent programs, a 
division of partisan control would hamstring the government. In fact, 
sufficient comity prevails between the parties so that an opposition Con¬ 
gress, although it may heckle and harass, at least provides appropriations 
and enacts the neces.sary legislation to keep the government in operation. 

In a negative way the eras of divided control underline the significance 
of party in the total governing process. Although the specific circum¬ 
stances differ from time to time. Presidents have rarely been able to carry 
through notable legi.slativc proposals with Congre.ss in the hands of op¬ 
position majorities. On the other hand, opposition congressional majorities 
are thern.selves unable to assume the leadership in great affairs against the 
wishes of the President. They may block the President; tliey may, if they 
can muster enough votes to override a veto, repeal or whittle down 
existing legislation. But they can take the initiative in no great under¬ 
taking that requires executive collaboration in its fulfillment, (amimon 
partisan control of executive and legislature docs not assure energetic 
government, but division of party control precludes energetic govern¬ 
ment. 

Long-run impact of party on public policy. In these pages the emphasis 
has been on the solidarity and disunity of party groups in the short-run 
and on the consequent necessity for ceaseless maneuver to form combina¬ 
tions to govern. Another way to speculate about party and public policy 
is to look at the course of governance over a far longer period of time. 
The long-run view may yield an estimate of the role of party far different 
from that which emerges from the microscopic examination of yesterday’s 
votes in the House or Senate. 

At intervals a new majority wins control of the Presidency and Con¬ 
gress and its ascent to power mark* a reorientation of legislative action. 
The program may or may not be solidly opposed by the minorit) legis- 
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lators; some of the majority may grudgingly support or even oppose. 
Yet that the party system in its totality is the vehicle for these shifts in 
direction and tempo of legislation there can be little doubt. Wilson’s New 
Freetlom and Roosevelt’s New Deal illustrate surges of party strength 
associated witli new directions in legislation. Harding’s “normalcy” had 
its repercussions in congressional action. Eisenhower’s victory brought 
a neu' tone in domestic legislation. 

1 he new majority party is the vehicle for the expression of these great 
sliifts in public sentiment that become perceptible as we look backward. 
It pcrha})s becomes such, not necessarily through the attractiveness of its 
program or the adroitness of its campaigners, but because it was, as the 
minority, an instrument conveniently at hand for use when the need arose. 
\'et ulien the workings of party in legislation are examined micro- 
scojiically ratlier than tlirough the broad sweep of history, the party 
group a}>pears as a most cumbersome and imperfect piece of machinery. 

Parliamentary Party and PresUlential Party 

From tlicsc excursions into the workings of party in legislation there 
should emerge a sharper recognition of the contrast between the presi¬ 
dential party and the parliamentary party. As it appears in the struggle 
for tlie control of the IVesidcncv, the American partv is relatively highly 
disciplined. I'he process of presidential nomination brings most of its 
factions and splinters to the support of the candidate, and its presidential 
electors, if they w in their states, cast their votes in support of the party’s 
nominee. 

It could almost be said that we have one party system for the purposes 
of the Presidency; another, for the Congress. The necessities of presi- 
ilenrial politics conceal the reality of a multiplicity of parliamentary 
parties concealed behind the labels of Republican and Democratic. The 
lines separating these subpartics do not appear in the organization of the 
party in the ctiuntry for electoral purposes; they become apparent only 
in the workings of the party in the House and Senate; even there the 
lines dividing them arc blurred. Southern Democrats unite against their 
northern brethren only on some issues; the Republicans of the interior at 
times make common cause with their colleagues from the coastal regions. 

The institutional apparams accommodates itself to the interplay of cen¬ 
tripetal and centrifugal forces within each major partv, permitting ex¬ 
pression to both yet permitting neither to triumph completely. Within 
each party the drives toward unity, the common denominator of shared 
interests of all factions, the solidarity contrived of compromise find 
expression in the presidential candidate or in the President. In the work¬ 
ings of Congress, the forces of particularism, of section, of class, of all 
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types of subgroups within the party enjoy comparatively free play—a 
luxury made tolerable by the stability introduced into the government by 
an executive whose tenure is beyond reach of mercurial parliamentary 
majorities. 
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Administration as Politics 


I'liF vurioRioi’s political party has responsibility for the formula¬ 
tion of a legislative program and for the leadership and guidance of 
legislative operations. It has a responsibility, too, for the direction of the 
\\<»rk of the administrative departments of the government. It e.xecutes 
its lawmaking duties by organizing the legislative bodies and by leading 
the majority as best it can. On the administrative side it is enabled to 
carry our its program by presidential designation of secretaries and as¬ 
sistant secretaries and like officials in charge of the administrative depart¬ 
ments and agencies of government. They, in turn, have, within limits, 
the authority to designate their principal assistants. A relatively small 
number of persons, politically loyal to the chief executive and to the 
parrs' in pow cr and presumably attached to its program, has the function 
of guiding the machinery of gos’ernment in fulfillment of the party’s 
responsibility to the electorate. 

i'he control of administration is in some respects more difficult than 
the fulfillment of party respoasibility for legislation. Often the party 
leaders in the legislative body come to their tasks better equipped than 
do the partisans at the head of departments. They have had experience 

142 
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in the House or Senate on the minority side, whereas caliinet members 
often approach their tasks innocent of experience in federal administra¬ 
tion. Furthermore, the President and department heads do not enjoy un¬ 
disputed sway in the management of administration. I'hcir follow partisans 
in Congress usually like to take a hand in tlie matter and consider that 
they have a responsibilty for the conduct of administration. I'ho admin¬ 
istration, like the majority in Congress, contains witliin itself centrifugal 
forces that strain the capacity of the President, in his role as chief ad¬ 
ministrator, to prevent special interests from dominating particular ad¬ 
ministrative agencies, at least on some questions. 

Administration consists of more than the management of routines. In 
some of its aspects it is like the legislative process, between-election 
politics; it must cope with similar problems and its practice requires 
similar skills. Great administrative decisions, like legislative acts, may 
involve a reconciliation of conflicting interests and must be made with 
an alertness to their general public acceptability. Nor is the task of the 
President in the leadership of federal administration simply one of the 
issuance of directions to subordinates: the arts of compromise, of negoti¬ 
ation, of persuasion have as great a relevance in the White House as in the 
halls of Congress. 

Administrative Agencies: Actors in the Political Process 

The majority party must control the administrative apparatus if it is 
to impress upon the government its conception of the public interest. 
Under the laws they administer most executive agencies have wide dis¬ 
cretion, the exercise of which may touch parry policy. Moreover, ad¬ 
ministrative agencies are originators of proposals for legislation and often 
exert an influence in the making of new policy. These drives toward new 
policy and alterations in old policy must at least not run counter to the 
dominant inclinations of the party in power. The President acts both 
as Chief Executive and as party leader in the direction of the administra¬ 
tion. 

Administrative agencies not ciphers. The administrative agencies are not 
as clay in the hands of the President and his partisan associates. They 
tend to have a tradition, an outlook, and a policy inclination of their 
own. To budge them from their predetermined paths is not always easy. 
Vast aggregations of public servants, military and civil, organized into 
well-knit hierarchies and animated by common aims and spirit have a 
potency in the political process that is often underestimated or even 
ignored. Government departments and agencies at times act as spokesmen 
or representatives before legislative bodies and the public for segments of 
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society that they serve. Through the prosecution of research that reveals 
public needs and points toward public action, administrative agencies 
often initiate int^vemcnts leading to new public policy. In the politics of 
appropriations almost every administrative bureau or department seeks to 
maintain or enlarge tlic scope of its operations; moreover, associations of 
cmplo\'ccs of governmental units attempt to bring about the passage of 
legislation improving the conditions of their employment. 

In one respect administrative agencies are like the associations we have 
called pressure groups: they operate continually, in Republican and 
Democratic administrations alike, to advance their interests; indeed, often 
tlie closest working relations arc maintained between a pressure organiza¬ 
tion and the governmental agencies in which it is interested. Pressure 
grcjups and administrative departments arc elements in the pattern of 
politics tliat may be jarred and realigned by the results of an election 
but are rarely completely thrown from power. The administrative organi¬ 
zation exerts its strength through transient department heads and Presi¬ 
dents, !io matter what party is in power. With close relationships between 
its heackjuarters personnel in Washington and Congress it is able to make 
its w ishes known to Congress cither through the department head or 
through unoflicial channels. Often with a personnel distributed over the 
nation, it is sometimes able to stir up, by discreet measures, pressure from 
home to bear on (k)ngrcss. With almost a monopoly of information in 
its sphere of interest, the administrative organization is able to release or 
withhold ilata in such a fashion as to influence the course of legislative 
action. 

Representative role of administrative agencies. A factor that conditions 
the task of the President in the direction of administration is the represent¬ 
ative role of ailministrativc agencies. Pressure groups and administrative 
agencies themselves often contend that the agency has a duty to act in 
turtherance of the interests of the group it serves. This is a doctrine of 
bureaucratic representation: that the Department of Labor should speak 
for and represent the interests of labor in making recommendations for 
new legislation; that the Department of Agriculture should promote 
vigorously the interests of the farmer and ignore those of other groups; 
and so on. A characteristic statement of this notion is one made in 1943 
by the National Co-operative Milk Producers’ Federation: 

Eleven months from now- the people will go to the polls. They will decide 
nianv important issues. One of the greatest issues which farmers will help de¬ 
cide will be on the question of who controls the Department of Agriculture. 
W'c believe that the organized farmers of America will demand of both politi¬ 
cal parties that they will provide a reconstituted Department of Agriculture 
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to serve agriculture. Other Departments of Government serve the groups for 
which they are named. The Department <^f Agriculture todav is not being 
permitted to function for the farmers. We call for definite pledges on this 
great fundamental issue.^ 

With agency after agency attached to the interests of particular groups 
and under pressure to promote partial interests, the President as thc leadcr 
of the administration has no little difficulty in bringing about the opera¬ 
tion of the government in accord with a party program dedicated to the 
general welfare. The prevailing practice is that the administrari\ c agencies 
represent the interests they serve.- Many of them owe their existence to 
the groups they serve. As new' groups or classes rise to pow er and in¬ 
fluence they are recognized through the establishment of governmental 
departments. The creation of the Department of Agriculture w as the first 
recognition of an economic class in the administrative structure; later the 
departments of Commerce and Labor were established. 

The degree to which an administrative agency becomes an attorney for 
its constituency varies wdth circumstances. The Veterans’ Administration 
is rarely in a position to oppose the interests of the veterans. On the other 
hand, w'hen an agency is subjected to pressure from conflicting interests, 
it may enjoy a greater freedom in formulating and advocating its recom¬ 
mendations. The Department of Agriculture cannot satisfy completely 
the beet-sugar growers, the beet-sugar refiners, the Louisana cane-sugar 
growers, and the seaboard cane-sugar refiners. When different interests 
play on an administrative agenc) the agency may seek to work out a 
program of legislative recommendations appeasing divergent interests in 
so far as practicable, or it may work its own program completely. 

AdiJiinistrative agency and its congressional allies. By their close com¬ 
munion with interests in society administrative agencies may gain a cer¬ 
tain independence of presidential direction. By the same token they 
become beholden to those groups upon whose support they depend. 
These group relations often extend over into alliances involving the ad¬ 
ministrative agency, the pressure group, and Congress, l^ong-lived ad¬ 
ministrative agencies develop friends in Congress whose policy interests 
parallel those of the agency. At times a bureau or agency may become 
virtually independent of the President so powerful is its support in Con¬ 
gress. These relationships make it difficult to bring the work of such 
agencies into line with the President’s program and in so far as it is a 
party program they tend to vitiate party responsibility. To the extent 

^ National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, A Dairy Policy for 1944, p. 7. 

“Sec Charles Wiltse, “The Representative Function of Bureaucracy,” American 
Political Science Review, 35 (1941), pp- 5itr-5i6. 
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that a President fails as a legislative leader he is also apt to fail as chief 
administrator; when Congress has the whiphand in legislation, it also tends 
to undercut the President as Chief Executive. 

A politics of self-preservation. In the objectives they seek administrative 
agencies are almost as varied as they are numerous. Yet most agencies seek 
to maintain, if not to expand, their activities and to assure the retention 
of ailminisrrative arrangements they regard as satisfactory. Every bureau 
is eager to obtain appropriations to carry out its program on an adequate 
scale, and few bureau chiefs believe that last year’s appropriation was 
enough. An organization’s prestige is measured in part by the size of its 
appropriations and the number of its employees, and aside from such con¬ 
siderations in seeking appropriations the personnel of an agency is ani¬ 
mated by a faith in the worth of the work that is being done and by a 
belief that the public interest will be advanced by the appropriation of 
the amount retjuested. Persons employed by the government, like those 
employed elsew here, are apt to have enthusiasm about what they are 
doing. 

I he administrative agency usually exerts its strength to defend itself 
and its program from attack in legislative bodies. Administrators tend 
to have a vested interest in the law they enforce; and, when its enemies 
attack, the agency is quick to line up its legislative friends in defense. A 
special t\'pc of legislative proposal that arouses intense interest of ad¬ 
ministrators is a reorganization bill. Comprehensive schemes to reorganize 
the administration tlirough legislation have invariably been defeated in 
Congress in large measure through the pressure exerted by the bureauc¬ 
racy. Only w ith the greatest of difficulty did Franklin D. Roosevelt obtain 
the passage of a reorganization measure delegating to the President the 
power to shift administrative units from one department to another; yet 
certain agencies succeeded in bringing about the adoption of amendments 
excepting them from the operation of the act. The Army Corps of 
I'.nginccrs, for example, which has been one of the most persistent op¬ 
ponents of administrative reorganization, has succeeded in maintaining 
the status quo for itself.’’ Fights on questions of administrative organiza¬ 
tion are sometimes battles between two federal agencies for jurisdiction 
over a particular matter, such as the dispute between the Department of 

"See Arthur Ahiass, Muddy Waters (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951). 
The e.ip.ieiry of ailniinisrrarivc agencies, often in association with their pressure- 
group allies and congressional friends, to resist reorganization suggests the limitations 
of presidential control over administration. See Avery Leiserson, “Political Limitations 
oi\ V'xccutwc Vlcorgamzation,” American Political Science Review, 41 (1947), pp. 
68-84. 
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Agriculture and the Department of the Interior over the horcst Service. 
The Forest Service, with its far-flung field service closely knit info the 
life of the communities served, has gained strong public support and has 
successfully resisted efforts to transfer it to the Department of the In¬ 
terior. 

Institutiofial hiertia and policy direction. From the public prints it might 
be supposed that administrative agencies ceaselessly seek to enlarge their 
functions and to advance their cause. Such drives for power exist but quite 
as prevalent is an institutional inertia almost gyroscopic in its effect. Fhc 
responsibilities of political direction may require that an agency be jolted 
from its ancient ruts. Some political heads of agencies impress their views 
on the organization they direct, but at times the department as an institu¬ 
tion has a momentum and a pattern of action that escape direction. “The 
department” over a long period builds up a tradition, a policy, and, one 
could almost say, a “personality” of its own. A point of view comes to 
permeate the organization; and, if new recruits do not have the depart¬ 
mental attitude, they acquire it in time. These departmental traditions arc 
difficult to bring to life on paper, but they are of enormous importance 
in the determination of the direction in which the department will exert 
its influence in the legislative process. Moreover, departmental policy 
tends to harden into a tradition that resists alteration. The institutional 
pattern of ideas comes to be set in a certain fashion, and it tends to stay 
that way.^ In consequence, chief executives and legislative bodies often 
have to seek advice on public policy from outside the existing adminis¬ 
trative services to offset the force of tradition. Under extreme conditions 
about the only way to get a job done may be to establisli a new agency. 

Exploitation of administrative resources. Partisan control of administration 
may be regarded as a simple exercise of command. If it is that and nothing 
more it is apt to be both sterile and futile. Few political heads of depart¬ 
ments know enough to tell their staffs what to do; their task is to use 
in the public interest the resources of their departments. From the per¬ 
manent staffs of government agencies emerge ideas for action and plans 

‘Public lands, including forested lands, were at one time in the custody of the 
General Land Office of the Department of the Interior. After considerable political 
pyrotechnics forests were assigned to the Department of Agriculture for protection 
and management. “The national forest idea ran counter to the whole tradition of the 
Interior Department,” said Gifford Pinchot, who was chief of the Bureau of 
Forestry of the Department of Agriculture in Theodore Roosevelt’s Administration. 
“Bred into its marrow, bone and fiber, was the idea of disposing of the public lands 
to private owners.”— “How the National ITrcsts \^'cre Won,” Ainerican Forests and 

Forest Life, October, ipp. 
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for improving the efficiency of administration. From the same source 
may come judgments, informed by experience, on the wisdom or probable 
repercussions of contemplated courses of action. T he thinking and plan¬ 
ning of the civil servant may approach the intelligent and informed 
exercise of a rriistccship of the public welfare. The effective political head 
of an agency finds ways to blend the resources of his department with his 
own skills in political maneuver and to accommodate the mandates of his 
party and the creative capacities of the permanent service. 

Politicians cannot think up all the laws; a skillful administrative poli¬ 
tician may be the midwife who brings to fruition the ideas of his staff. In 
some spheres administrative officials possess what amounts to a sovereignty 
of competence. Since a large proportion of legislation consists of modifi¬ 
cations of old policy, those in charge of the administration arc in posses¬ 
sion of information and experience basic to the formulation of changes. 
For example, in the application of tax laws the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
discovers loopholes facilitating evasion and suggests remedies to Congress. 
A crusatling Food and Drug Administration urges changes in the law in 
order to broaden its coverage to protect the public and to make effective 
enforcement more feasible. Scientists of the Department of Agriculture 
discover means to control a pest and recommend suitable measures. The 
Children’s Bureau calls attention to high rates of infant mortality and 
agitates for a program to bring about a reduction. In every sphere of 
governmental activity the inllucncc of the expert knowledge and of the 
long experience of the administrative official makes itself felt in new 
legislation. 

liroiul f}rohlc7fis of politic\il direction. These remarks pose in general terms 
the problem of political direction of administration. Scores of adminis¬ 
trative entities, if ^\ e observe the reality that some departments are units 
only in name, constitute a vast and cumbersome apparatus which the 
\ictorious party must bring under its control. Each of the major agencies 
enjoys the support, and perhaps opposition, of organized interests. Each 
has its friends in (.ongress. l.ach may be of particular concern to some 
facti«)n or p'oiip w ithin the party. Party can meet the requirements of 
accountabilirx' only if it can bring under control those actions of the 
administrative apparatus most likely to touch party policy or to produce 
jxirty embarrassment. The nature of that problem of control may be 
illuminated by an examination of the modes of action of administrative 
agencies and the techniques of direction by the President. 

Administration and Public Policy: Methods 

Embedded in the administrative agencies are powerful particularistic 
drives that seem at times to threaten to fragment the government. The 
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President presides over the unruly assciv.hlage of administrative institu¬ 
tions and attempts to maintain within it a semblance of order and a 
harmony with party policy on at least the major questions. Hierarchical 
etiquette makes the President the boss of the administrative aimaratus but 
by custom, and on occasion a bit of insubordination, administrative 
agencies enjoy considerable freedom in the promotion of their objectives. 

Ptihlic-relations activities of administrative agencies. The techniques of 
administrative agencies in presenting their case to the public and to the 
lawmakers are fundamentally similar to those employed by private lobby¬ 
ing groups. Almost every governmental agency ci)nducrs some sort of 
public-relations program, but only a small proportion of the publicity 
issued by administrative agencies is concerned with the promotion of 
proposed courses of public policy. The objectives of the bulk of govern¬ 
mental publicity are the performance of a function, sucli as the dissemina¬ 
tion of information on improved farming methods by the Department 
of Agriculture, or the furnishing of information to the public on the 
course of public affairs, such as the news releases issued by the Depart¬ 
ment of State.’’ 

Administrative agencies are concerned with the creation of a re.servoir 
of good will among the general public that can be drawn on when specific 
legislative proposals are under consideration by the legislative body. A 
“good” press and a “good” name are of great value in convincing Con¬ 
gress of the necessity for an increased appropriation or for other legisla¬ 
tion requested by the agency. On the other hand, a “bad” press can make 
the agency’s relations with Congress difficult. Sometimes the public- 
relations strategy is to dramatize the agency through publicizing its chief. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation furnishes an excellent example of this 
technique. Other agencies do not build up a single personality but seek 
to create a public opinion favorable to the service as an institution. Still 
other agencies seek to propagate an idea. 

None of the types of public-relations activities cited involves an appeal 
for public support for any particular policy advocated by the agency; 
rather, they are calculated to establish a favorable general attitude toward 
the personalities, services, and ideas concerned. If this type of generalized 
publicity is effective, an underlying sentiment is formed that is likely to 
help when specific legislation is under consideration by Congress. 

“ Of 286 government press releases, containing a total of over 200,000 words, issued 
during the week of December 3-9, 1947, four were designed to influence legislation; 
23 apparently represented an effort to influence policy; the remainder were mainly 
factual reports on programs, progress, policy, and other matters of public interest. Sec 
Dick Fitzpatrick, “Measuring Government Pubheity: Volume of Press Releases,” 
Journalism Quarterly, 26 <1949)1 PP- 45 " 5 ®* 
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A different type of publicity —a sort of administrative guerilla warfare 
—flows from the informal and often surreptitious relations of adminis¬ 
trators with journalists. Information is fed to these persons who report it 
“on high authority” or as from “informed sources.” By this means Con¬ 
gress may be needled, the President nudged, a fire lighted under a su¬ 
perior, or officials in another department may be stirred to action or 
to anger. I hc most spectacular examples of this practice occur when the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the Army engage in psychological warfare 
through the press. Bitter debates among the bureaucrats tend to spill over 
into the press. 

While there are critics of the public-relations activities of administra¬ 
tive agencies, in truth, an agency, if it is to function effectively, must 
develop support in Congress, from its clientele and from the public gen¬ 
erally. An act of Congress is not enough to establish it firmly, particularly 
if its operations affect some powerful group adversely. As an agency 
recruits sufficient support to assure a degree of stability, however, it 
thereby gains a degree of autonomy which may limit presidential direc¬ 
tion. Agencies may, in rare instances, completely escape presidential 
control.^* 

Adniimstrative agencies and the lefrislative process. Since a large pro¬ 
portion of the legislative output either originates in administrative ex¬ 
perience or affects administrative operations, administrative agencies play 
an extremely important role in the process of lawmaking as a whole. They 
originate legislative proposals; they attempt, at times, to defeat proposals 
originating from other sources; and, at other times, they seek to bring 
about alterations in proposals pending in the legislative bodies. To carry 
out these activities the agency must have facilities for drafting and for 
responsible consideration of proposals.^ It must also watch the course of 
legislation to keep informed on proposals that might affect its work; 
t)thcr\visc, legislation might be enacted that would be either difficult to 
adfiiinistcr or would tie the agency in knots.® 

Most legislation is routine and arouses no controversy. It seeks to ac- 

•Scc Robert dc Rt)Os and Arthur A. Maass, “The Lobby That Can’t Be Licked, 
Congress and the .Army Fngincers,” Harper's Magazine, August, 1949. 

‘Sec K. Witte, “Administrative Agencies and Statute Lawmaking,” Public Ad- 
niinistration Review, 2 (1942), pp. 116-125. 

* To be dilTerentiatcd from legislative proposals by administrative agencies are bills 
initiated by organizations of public employees. Such groups are prolific sources of bills 
on retirement, leave, compensation, and related matters. For an analysis of their ac¬ 
tivities in one congressional session, sec R. L. Frischknect, “Federal Employee Unions 
and the First Session, Eightieth Congress,” Western Political Quarterly, i (1948), pp. 
183-185. 
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compUsh objectives that, by common consent, are wise and necessary for 
the conduct of public busines. Congress routinely requests the advice of 
administrative agencies on legislation. Representatives of the administrative 
agencies appear before the committees of Congress and present informa¬ 
tion indicative of the need for action or the advisability of inaction. The 
relation of the agency to Congress is often not so much one of atlvocacy 
as of consultation with committeemen w'ho have a responsible ct>ncern 
about the administrative operation in question. 

Administration bills that propose a major change in public policy are 
likely to arouse opposition and to call for a vigorous presentation of the 
department’s case. Under these circumstances the department may call 
on its allies among the pressure groups for assistance in dealing with Con¬ 
gress. When the objectives of the Department of Agriculture, for ex¬ 
ample, are coincidental with those of the American Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion, the lobbyists of the Federation will appear, present testimony, 
buttonhole members of Congress, and perhaps focus upon Congressmen 
pressure from their constituencies. Or if the Farmers’ Union is with the 
Department and the Federation against it, the Department may plan its 
legislative strategy in consultation with Union officials. Connections exist 
between nearly every administrative unit and private associations, which 
are of great importance in the promotion of legislation. There is a deep- 
seated congressional jealousy of “bureaucrats,” and the bureaucracy is 
restricted in the methods that it may use in dealing with Congress. If it 
seeks to stir up popular pressure on Congress in support of specific legis¬ 
lation, it is likely to arouse criticism and resentment in Congress; but its 
allied private pressure groups may turn the pressure on Congress more 
freely. 

It is chiefly in political disputes involving questions of high policy that 
the Administration attempts to focus a supporting public sentiment on 
Congress. And the important figures in these affairs arc not petty bureau¬ 
crats but the principal leaders of the Administration. On these great 
questions the President or cabinet members may appeal to the country for 
support in coping with Congress. 

Administration^ party, and Presidency. The fulfillment of party responsi¬ 
bility and the achievement of party purpose require that the administra¬ 
tive agencies be brought under party control. In this endeavor the role of 
is crucial. Two broad methods are at his disposal to impress 
upon the machinery of government his party’s policies: the power of 
appointment and removal; the authority to review and superintend opera¬ 
tions of administrative agencies. 

The relevance of the power of appointment for party policy becomes 
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most evident when control of the Presidency shifts from one party to 
another. Republican cabinet officers ordinarily have a different policy 
orientation from that of Democratic department heads. Appointments and 
removals of officials of subcabinet rank will also be tinged by policy 
considerations as well as by greed for patronage. The affiliations of ap¬ 
pointees often parallel the obligations and commitments of the incoming 
party and foreshadow the course of its actions." Undoubtedly an incoming 
party tends to replace a higher proportion of the upper levels of the 
bureaucracy than is necessary to gain effective control of the administra¬ 
tive apparatus. After the election of 1952 this result came about in part 
from the demands for patronage from a party long out of power and in 
part from the unfamiliarity with governmental practice of many of the 
tt)p-lcvcl Republican appointees. Victims of their own propaganda, they 
believed themselves to be surrounded by New Deal bureaucrats engaged 
in a conspiracy to sabotage the Eisenhower crusade, a point of view that 
became less marked as the businessmen learned their way around Wash¬ 
ington. 

While the power to appoint the heads of agencies is essential, it does 
nor solve the problem of direction of the administrative apparatus. The 
President has a continuing task of guiding and co-ordinating the work of 
the administrative agencies which, left to their own devices, go off in all 
directions. In this task he has the assistance of the White House staff, 
headed under f'isenhower by Sherman Adams. The Bureau of the Budget 
serves as a staff aid to the President in the review of budget requests; it 
is bad form for an agency head to .seek from appropriations committees 
a greater sum than is recommended in the President’s budget. Agency 
legislative proposals are required to be cleared through the Bureau of the 

" I'hc curly I'iNCiihowcr appointments included officials who had been strongly 
on rcct)rd as op})()sed to tlie programs they were to administer: “ The new head of 
the Rural I'lectrificarion Administration is regarded in his home state of Alinnesota as 
an opponent of RF.A projects; the new head of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administration fought Itard and consistently in Congress against the program he is 
now to administer; an arch protectionist who voted against the Reciprocal Trade 
Program when he was in the House has been appointed to the Tariff Commission; 
an Assistant Secretary of Interior appears to oppose conservation and has testified 
that the public lands should ultimately be turned over to private citizens; the new 
general counsel of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare is a former 
congressman who voted to restrict social security coverage; the new chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission previously made his living representing interests who 
did battle with the Commission; and the President’s original appointee to head the 
Bureau of Mines was so articulate in his opposition to the Mine Safety Law he was 
to administer that the congressional committee forced the White House to withdraw 
his nante.”—H. M. Somers, “ The Federal Bureaucracy and the Change of Adminis¬ 
tration,” American Political Science Review, 48 (1954), pp. 138-39. 
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Budget for advice on their conformity with the President's program 
The Council of Economic Advisers aids in the co-ordination of ccLom'ic 
policies of the government departments, while the President has at his 
disposal the National Security Council to simplify the task of riding herd 
on those responsible for diplomatic and military policies.*’ 

As the President seeks to maintain control over the unwieldy adminis¬ 
trative system he acts only partly as a party chieftain. Were rlicrc no 
parties or elections, the chief executive would have to be equipped with 
machinery to aid in co-ordinating and directing the administrative system. 
Yet in his role as principal administrator the Presiilent must look Vo the 
achievement of the aims of his party, and he himself makes a substantial 
proportion of the record upon which his party must stand at the next 
election. 

Limitations on Administrators 

By various means Congress has sought to limit the activities of admin¬ 
istrative agencies designed to influence public opinion and legislative ac¬ 
tion. In these endeavors it has been motivated in part by congressional 
jealousy of the growing power and influence of the bureaucracy, in part 
by adherence to the theory that administrative agencies should have no 
place in the initiation of legislation, and in part by congressional resent¬ 
ment of the actions of particular administrative agencies in specific situa¬ 
tions. 

Prohibition of employment of '^publicity experts.^' The first statutory 
limitation on public-relations activities applicable to all administrative 
agencies was enacted in 1913. It grew out of the announcement of a civil 
service examination to select a “publicity expert” for the Office of Public 
Roads. Tlic duties of this position were to “consist o{ the preparation of 
news matter relating to the work of the Office of Public Roads and se¬ 
curing the publication of such items in various periodicals and newspapers, 
particularly in country newspapers.” The desire was to obtain the services 
of a man “whose affiliations with newspaper publishers and writers is 
extensive enough to insure the publication of items prepared by him. ’ 

'“See R. E. Neustadt, “Presidency and Legislation: I he CJrowth of Central Clear¬ 
ance,” American Political Science Review, 48 (1954b PP- 641-671; Arthur Maass, 
“In Accord with the Program of the President?” Public Policy, IV (1953), pp. 77 - 93 - 

“These remarks give only the faintest notion of the enormity of the President’s 
task in directing administrative agencies, each with its own traditions, its own con¬ 
nections with the pressure groups, its peculiar alliances in Congress, its habits and 
conceptions of the public interest. For a case study revealing the concrete problems 
in one area, see R. J. Morgan, “Pressure Politics and Resources Administration,” 
Journal of Politics, 18 (1956), pp- 39 -^* 
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The phraseology of the announcement could not have been better cal¬ 
culated to arouse animosity in Congress. Congressman Gillett observed: 
“The different departments of the administration certainly are not very 
modest in finding men and means to put before the country in the press 
tlie duties and purposes of their administration.” And Congressman Fitz¬ 
gerald agreed “tliat there was no place in the Government Service for an 
employee whose sole duty was to extol and to advertise the activities of 
any particular service of the Government.” The outcome was the follow¬ 
ing enactment: “No money appropriated by this or any other act shall be 
used for the compensation of any publicity expert unless specifically 
appropriated for that purpose.” 

C’ongress has made no specific appropriation for the employment of 
publicity experts. Consequently there has resulted, says AlcCamy, the 
“evasive hiring of publicity experts under such titles as ‘Director of 
Information,’ ‘(^hief Divisicin of Information and Education,’ ‘Chief In¬ 
formational Officer,’ ‘Iuliror-in-("hicf,’ ‘Assistant to the Director’ or ‘As¬ 
sistant to the Administrator,’ ‘Supervisor of Information Research,’ ‘As¬ 
sistant to the Chairman,’ or ‘Director of Publication.’ ” The fact is, 
however, that many laws authorize administrative agencies to carry on 
educational w'ork or to inform the public, and the expenditure of funds 
for publicity work can be legally justified under these authorizations. The 
principal effect of the legislation of 1913 has been to outlaw the title 
“publicity expert.” 

Prohibit ion of expenditures to influence Congress. In 1919 Congress en¬ 
acted the following legislation: 

No parr of the money appropriated by any act shall, in the absence of express 
authorization by ('ongress, he used directly or indirectly to pay for any 
personal service, advertisement, telegram, telephone, letter, printed or written 
matter, or other device, intended or designed to influence in any manner a 
member of (^)ngress, to favor or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any legislation 
or appropriation by Congress.’* 

IfulicatiNC of the practices toward which the legislation w’as directed is 
the statement in congre.ssional debate that this clause w ould “prohibit a 
practice that has been indulged in so often, without regard to what ad¬ 
ministration is in power—the practice of a bureau chief or the head of a 
department w riting letters throughout the country, for this organization, 
for this man, for that company to write his Congressman, to wire his 

” Star. C. 212. 

’*J. L. McCamy, Govcrnvient Publicity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
19W), p. 7. 

“ 41 Star. L. 68. 
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Congressman, in behalf of this or that Icjnslation.” The kv does permit 
executive employees to communicate with members of Congress at the 
request of Congressmen or through “the proper official channels” on 
legislation or appropriations. 

Further statutory limitations on publicity by governmental agencies 
were imposed by Congress in 1939. By an act effective July 1 of rliat year, 
Congress prohibited adniinistrative agencies from sending througli the 
mail free of postage, books, documcnis, pamplilets, and like materials 
unless a request had been received. 1 his limitation was adopted as the 
result of the objections of some Congressmen to the practice of New 13 cal 
agencies of transmitting large volumes of publicity matter tltrough the 
mails. 

E 7 ijorcement of prohibitions by criticism. In practice the principal sanc¬ 
tion for the enforcement of these limitations on administrative agencies 
is the possibility of adverse criticism in Congress, to w Inch tlie executive 
officers of the government are extremely sensitive. 1'lie absence of a body 
of case law interpreting the statutes as applied to different kinds of situa¬ 
tions makes it difficult to say precisely w hat is prohibited. Tlie knv does 
not prevent recommendations of new legislation througli proper chan¬ 
nels—the President and the heads of departments. Fhc chief effect of the 
regulatory legislation seems to be to discourage administrative agencies 
in openly organizing support throughout the country for or against 
specific bills. 

The kinds and tenor of congressional criticism of administrative activity 
in relation to public po]i<'y may be illustrated by a few' examples. In 1940 
Congressman Smith of Oiiio assailed Nathan Straus, administrator of the 
United States Housing Authority, and members of his staff for “gum¬ 
shoeing about the Capitol and offices of Congressmen lobbying for the 
passage of the housing bill.” He described the activities of Mr. Straus and 
his staff as “perfidious action” and announced that “every bureaucrat 
should be put in jail for lobbying to put his schemes through Congress.” 
In 1953 members of the House Committee on Ways and Means talked 
ominously of referring the matter to the Department of Justice when the 
Secretary of the Treasury sought to persuade the NAM atid the Chamber 
of Commerce not to oppose a short-term ex»-ension of the excess-profits 
tax. 

Similarly, in 1945 Senator Robert A. Taft made an extended criticism 
of the Treasury Department for its “information” activities in support of 
the Bretton Woods agreements. The Senator showed that the department 
had circulated hundreds of thousands of pamphlets and that its staff had 
spoken at many meetings and to many organizations in support of the 
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agreements. He contended that such action violated the statute of 1919 
and that it also subverted the normal constitutional processes by enabling 
the adminisrration to organize and direct public pressure upon Congress. 
Such practices raise genuinely important constitutional issues, but con¬ 
gressional attitudes seem to be grounded more on the particular issue than 
on the princij)le involved. A legislator seems more likely to become critical 
if he opp{)ses a particular measure that is being aided by the administrative 
j)ropaganda than if he favors it. 'Thus, in 1946 when President Truman 
instructed the admirals to refrain from lobbying against the establishment 
ot a Department of National Defense the congressional opponents of 
service consoliilation objected vociferously that the experts were being 
mii//led and other high crimes and misdemeanors committed. 

Administrative agencies are also subjected to criticism from private 
s(uirces f(»r tlieir efforts, alleged or real, to influence congres.sional action. 
In the battle in 19^3 over the revision of the Pure Pood and Drug Act, for 
example, Daniel A. laindy, an advertising man connected with the Plome 
Drug (lompans' of Minneap<»lis, manufacturers of “Prescription No. 69,’’ 
a self-administered cvire for gallstones, directed a letter to each member 
of (longress denouncing Wither ('ampbell, chief of the Pood and Drug 
Administration. I le demanded that Oampbcll he “dismissed and prosecuted 
for his alleged gross violations and abuse of authority, in spending govern¬ 
ment money w ithout permission of the Congress ... to influence pas¬ 
sage of the unconstitutional 'Pugwcll-Copcland-Sirovich Food and Drug 
hills,” In 194H, evidently at the hehest of opponents of conscription, the 
vSecretary of the Army was put on the carpet by a House committee to 
respond to charges that the Army was improperly .spending public funds 
to propagandize for universal military training. 

Outbursts such as those cited have a common origin. Phey come from 
critics, inside and outside Congress, of the policies fostered by the ad¬ 
ministrative agency concerned, x^ttacks on administrative action arc 
usually parr of a campaign against a specific piece of legislation. Phrased 
in extravagant language, they are designed to discredit the administrative 
agency by branding it as a law breaker. These attacks may keep adminis- 
tratixe agencies within legal bounds, but, within the sphere of legality, 
there is large scope for administrative lobbying. The President and other 
px)licN-forming oflicials have a responsibility to recommend to Congress 
ct)urses of action; C^ongressmen, in turn, rely on admini.strativc officials 
and employees for advice and assistance. The administration remains one 
of the most important influences on the course of legislative action. 

’'Ruth ilcl'urcst Lamb, Afncncan Chamber of Horrors (New York: Farrar & 
Rinch.trr, 1936), p. 297. 
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Legal limitations of the sort discussed arc likcK' to be ineffective in 
stemming the tide of administrative publicity c-ilculated to influence 
public opinion and the course of legislative action. In some respects, as 
Harold Stoke lias pointed out,^“ the growth of admiivsrrativc publicity 
reflects a profound change in the nature of our governmental arrange¬ 
ments. To executive agencies has sliiftcd in considerable measure the 
initiation of legislative policy. A corollarv of this ciiangc is the develop¬ 
ment of administrative propaganda and education to aid in the crvstalli/a- 
tion of public sentiment concerning new policies. In another respect ad¬ 
ministrative agencies have themselves become lawmakers through con¬ 
gressional delegation of authoritv. To make adniini'.trative rules and 
regulations publiclv acceptable, propaganda or education has to be carried 
on as a substitute for the discussion and debate that earlier .served in a 
more exclusive degree to manufacture public consent to governmental 
action, ^'ct there remains a serious problem in the definition of the sphere 
of permissible oflicial propaganda that is in keeping with the theory of 
representative government.'" 

Independent Commmions and the Party Program 

The party in power has the responsibility and the means for controlling 
the ordinary government departments and agencies. Its appointees head 
these agencies, and departmental policy is expected to be in accoril w ith 
the Administration program. I'lie independent commissions, however, 
have broad policy-making power and are beyond the ready and effective 
control of the government of the day. Fheir independence is justified on 
the ground that in their quasi-judicial activities the commissions must 
impartially determine private rights in relation to law'. IJy that inde¬ 
pendence, how^ever, the comniis.sions come to determine political or poliev 
questions with only a tenuous political re.sponsibility. An Administration 
may come into power pledged to adopt altered policies in important 

'““Executive Leadership and the Cirowth of Pr(»pagaiida,” Anicrican l^olitiral Sci¬ 
ence Review, 35 (1941), pp. 4go~soo. 

There is no denying, says Arthur Macniahon, “that the public-relations activities 
of governmental agencies may l>e dangerous for democratic society, |•'specially vvlien 
large resources are involved, an agency should not be nu)re interested in perpetrating 
itself than in enlightening public opinion. 1 he eagerness to win jtublic Mijiport may 
pass beyond the boundary of culti\ating consent into ilemanding obedience. 'I'he 
formula of public relations for modern administration is ehisi\c. I he kind of ad¬ 
vocacy that prejudices responsible government must be avoided. Vet administrators 
must be left adequately equipped to fulfill their responsibilities. Careful and continu¬ 
ous scrutiny by legislatures and citi/.ens is the best guarantee that the limits of desir¬ 
able administrative informational activity w'll be observed .”—The Adniinistration of 
Federal Work Relief (Chicago: Pub'.'c Administration Service, 1941;, p. 292. 
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spheres, but it may find itself blocked by the fact that the regulatory 
commissions are controlled by men appointed by prior Presidents of a 
different persuasion on policy. 

The situation may be illustrated by a report by David F. Houston, then 
Secretary of Agriculture, covering a cabinet meeting early in Woodrow 
Wilson’s first Administration: 

The iiiartcr of railway rates was considered at some length. It was agreed 
that the situation ought to be met scjuarelv and promptly. One of the members 
(I/ane) said that some of the rates on certain goods were too low. They had 
been matle in the interest of owners of industries along the line: Those he said 
should certainlv be raised, bur those on all competing roads would have to be 
raisctl also. . . . 

It was agreed that the matter was one for the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission and that it should either raise or reclassify rates or insist on greater 
efficiency in management. It was agreed that no pressure of any sort could be 
brought to bear on the ('ommission. Ihe impropriety of approaching it or its 
meml)ers was recogni/.ed.’'* 

I Icrc the President and the cabinet, with political responsibility for the 
conduct of government, agreed that the situation “ought to be met 
st|uarely and promptly.” Hut it was also agreed that the matter was one 
for the Interstate ('ommeree ('ommission, and that it was improper to 
suggest action by the commission. 

VVhen President ('oolidge in 1925 appointed William K. Humphrey to 
the h'ederal Trade (Commission, that body came to be dominated by a 
Republican majority, and its policy in the enforcement of the prohibition 
of “unfair methods of competition” in interstate commerce was drastically 
softened, ^’ct for the previous five years the commission had not been in 
accord w ith the policy of the Republican Administration. The shift in 
the commission’s attitiule with the appointment of Humphrey is indicated 
by a speech that he made: 

Unilcr the olil poliev of litigation it |thc Commission] became an instrument 
of oj)prcssion and ilisturbancc and injury instead of a help to business. It 
harassed and ann«)ycd business instead of assisting it. Business soon regarded 
the commission with ilistrust and fear and supicion—as an enemy. These was 
n«) cooperation between the commission and business. Business wanted the 
commission abolished and the commission regarded business as generally dis¬ 
honest.^'* 

’Troiu F.i^ht Years ivith Wilson's Cabinet (copyright, 1926, Doublcday, Doran 
and (a)iup.iny, Inc.), \’ol. I, pp. 86-87. 

Quoted by Herring, Public Administration and the Public Interest (New York: 
iMcCJraw-nill, 1936), p. 125. 
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It is difficult to see how a commission that attempted to prc\’cnt “unfair 
methods of competition” could be “a help to business,” except to those 
businesses injured by unfair competition. When Franklin D. Roosevelt 
came into office, his conception of the role of the Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sion was more nearly in accord with the ideas of the Wilsonian period 
and he rce^ucsted tl\c resignation of Humphrev in the follnwing terms: 

I do not feel that your mind and my mind go alonij togctlier on either 
the policies or the administering of the Federal Trade Commission, and, 
frankly, I think it best for the people of this country that 1 slioiild have 
a full confidence. Humphrey resisted the removal order, and the Supreme 
Court decided that Congress could limit the power of the President to 
remove members of commissions exercising quasi-judicial powers. 'The 
decision made more difficult the harmonization of the policies of the in¬ 
dependent regulatory commissions with the objectives of the party in 
power. 

Harding and Coolidge had their troubles with the Tariff Commission, 
a body with only power to advise on tariff rates. In 1923 Harding wrote 
to Culbertson of the Tariff Commission: 

1 only venture to say at this time that 1 think it is altogether desirable to hold 
up a declaration of broad policy until 1 can sit down and go over the entire 
situation with the commission. As I understand it, the commission is the agency 
of the President in dealing with the tariff problem, and my intimate association 
and final responsibility in all matters lead me to believe that it is highly es¬ 
sential for a thorough understanding before embarking on any definitely de¬ 
fined course. 

When the question of reappointment of one member of the commission 
arose, Coolidge offered the appointment on condition that an undated 
letter of resignation be signed by the appointee. Refusal to accede to the 
condition resulted in failure to receive reappointment. Although the 
Tariff Commission occupies a position different from that of the ordinary 
regulatory commission, these incidents illustrate the difficulties of bring¬ 
ing about a congruity of political power and responsibility in the areas 
carved out for the independent commissions. 

The limitations on the Prc.sidcnt’s power of removal often mean only 
that a new Administration is delayed in gaining a majority of the mem¬ 
bers of an independent commission. *1 hat delay may be brief or it may 
be extended. Only eight months elapsed, lor example, before the Ei.scn- 
hower Administration obtained control of the National Labor Relations 
Board and introduced a narrower conception of the board’s functions. 
On the other hand, over four years passed before it had a majority of the 
TVA board. Yet even when an Administration names the personnel of 
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an indcjicndcnt agency, tlic mode of operation of such agencies places 
rlicm to a degree beyond Administration direction. That end was sought 
by the architects of the independent agencies, but it has its vexing con- 
se(juenccs for Presidents. 

What has happened in tlie creation of the independent commissions is 
tliat (iongress, unal)le itself to deal with specific problems, has handed 
over to the independent commissions power to arbitrate differences be¬ 
tween divergeitt social and economic interest. The standards to guide the 
commissions have been extremely vague guideposts, such as “fair,” “just,” 
“reasonable,” “tlie public interest,” and “the public convenience and ne¬ 
cessity.” In settling these differences the commissions have adopted a 
procedure of impartiality, with many features and appearances of the 
jiidicial process; but in reality they are declaring policy as Congre.ss does 
when it decities like issues. I hen, too, mixed with these lawmaking func¬ 
tions is the duty of deciditig the rights of individuals, which may be more 
or less purelv jttdicial in nature. 

1 he commissions’ assumption of an independent and impartial attitude 
atitl their tetulency to isolate themselves from the Administration’s plan¬ 
ning and contriving to meet new situations limit their usefulness in an 
important way. Impartiality and the judicial viewpoint—no matter how 
essential thev are in settling individual cases under established law^—arc 
likely to be incompatible with the exercise of leadership in the formation 
of new policies, in the anticipation of problems, and in the preparation of 
policies to meet problems as they arise. The Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission apparenrlv had something of this sort in mind when it reported: 

riiere is iieeil for readjusrmcnt.s between and within the different branches 
<if the rraiisportarion industry, for the consideration of present tendencies and 
their probable results, for the avoidance of uneconomic and wasteful practices, 
aiul in general for the iletcrmination, creation, and protection of the conditions 
most favorable to the development of a transportation svstem which will best 
serve the public interest, rherc is a field here both for continuing study and 
research ami for active, aggressi\c, and consistent leadership on the part of 
(lov eminent w ihch has never been occupied. The real problem is to fill that 
void in the best possible way.-" 

W’irh one important governmental agency dealing w ith certain aspects of 
the transportation problem, however, it is virtuallv impossible for another, 
such as is suggested by the remarks of the commission, to undertake wdth 
success the function of research and aggressive leadership.-^ 

*" hucrst.itc (^iniiuercc Coinniission, Annual Report (1938), pp. 24-25. 

*' riiiis, in 195? the I'iscnhowcr Adininismition proposed, on the basis of the re¬ 
port of a cabinet ctMuniittce, a revised transportation policy. The Interstate Com- 
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The problem of working out the proper rciationsliip of the imlcpeiui- 
ent regulatory commissions to the government as a whole remains un¬ 
solved. It seems obvious that a more suitable modi/s oin ui/nli wiW Itave 
to be devised, but how it will be done is unclear. Herring states the 
dilemma: 

The President has certainly no right to intervene on behalf of an>' private 
party who may come before a comnii''sion, but this iloes nor mean rliat he has 
no concern with its general interj^retation of the law. C.m some way be found 
for admitting his influence upon policy without causing inteiterence with the 
commission’s judicial activities? How can the chief executive, for example, be 
given a means of exerting his influence in national transportation problems 
without disrupting the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission? -- 

Friction will exist until the question is worked out.-’-’ I'he urgenev of 
the need for a satisfactory solution increases as the breadth of govern¬ 
mental regulation grows. Since the various aspects of the economic sN stem 
dealt with by different independent commissions and onlinary govern¬ 
ment departments arc interrelated, a co-ordinated government policy be¬ 
comes more and more c.s.sential. It is the rcsponsil)ilir\’ of the parr\' in con¬ 
trol to devise and execute such a program, but : n Administration is limited 
in that responsibility by the independence of the regulatory commissions. 

The Place of Bureaucracy in a Democracy 

The administrative services are not inert mechanisms that translate the 
will of the legislature into actican. I hcse services themselves are a sig¬ 
nificant force in the state and play an important role in the determination 
of what is to be done in the name of the .state. Yet their importance is not 
so great as might be inferred from the more extravagant diatribes against 
the bureaucracy. 

The trend of events, however, suggests inquiries into the shape of things 
to come for administrative services and parliamentary institutions. The 
growing volume and complexity of public functions have reduced to a 

merce Commission unanimously took c.xccpiion to the Admi/iistration rccojumcnda- 
tions in a statement to the congicssional committees consiilering them. 

"Op. cit., p. 224. See Marver bernstcin, liei'ulatin^ liinincsi hy Independent Com¬ 
mission (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 195?), and S. P. Himtingron, “1 he 
Marasmus of the ICC: The Commission, the U.ulroads, and the Public Interest,” 
Yale Law Journal, 61 (1952), pp. 467-509- 

One proposal is the assignment of quasi-judicial functions to the commission and 
the placement of policy responsibility and responsibility for staff management and 
the initiation of action upon an officer subject to removal by the President. Such an 
arrangement of the work of the National Labor Relations Board produced results 
not entirely happy, yet when policy differences arose the Presiilent could, and did, 
request the resignation of Robert N. Denham, the Board’s general counwl, in 1950. 
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fiction the theory of separation of powers and the parallel doctrine of the 
separability of pr)Iitics and administration. Representative bodies, the in¬ 
stitutional embodiment of democratic ideology, have by the compelling 
force of events l(;st both power and prestige. Their role in the initiation 
of public policy has been diminished by losses to pressure groups and 
administrative agencies; their authority to decide many issues has, of 
necessity, been delegated to the administrative services. They have been 
driven toward a role of futile and uninformed criticism, at its worst mo¬ 
tivated citlier by partisan or picayune considerations. 

I'he administrative services have, in terms of the distribution of both 
formal governmental power and informal political influence, been the 
chief heirs of the declining representative bodies. In a culture whose 
traditional tl^eory has been that political issues should be decided by 
jiopularly elected representatives, what arc the dangers and problems of 
tlie growing importance of the administrative service? Charles E. Mcrriam 
pointed out that as we emerge from the era of corruption, incompetence, 
and ignorance in administration 

. . . tlie new possibilities arc tliose of arrogance and indifference to the public, 
lack of syiupatliy approaching harshness and cruelty, devotion to inflexibility 
and routine, grumbling at theory and change; procrastination, quibbling and 
delay; or the opposite of too great atul rash speed w'ithoiit adequate preparation 
of the public for the change. 

Above all there is the ever impending danger of the desire for personal self- 
perpetuation and expansion of power, bureaucratic parochialism of the pettiest 
tN'pe; the sabotage of the eiuls of oflice by placing the machinery or the person 
above the function he is tliere to serve; or the effort of the administrator to 
take over the role of the policy maker, by various devices, direct or otherwise.-'* 

Although tciulcncics in these directions are discernible, there are off¬ 
setting factors. In the initiation and formation of public policy the power 
of group and class drives, as has been shown, is fundamental. Yet private 
groups find it tlifliculr, even w hen the best of intentions arc granted, to 
exert their strength for the general welfare. The legislative programs of 
administrative agencies, however, tend to incorporate the objectives of 
private groups and to temper and to modify them in the public interest. 
Indeed, in many situations of policy parturition it seems that the bureauc¬ 
racy is the only participant animated by a devotion to the common 
w elfare. In this connection Gaus and Wolcott inquire: 

At w hat point in the evolution of policies in the life of the community shall 
the process take place of transforming a specialist point of view and program, 

““Public Administration and Political Theory,” Journal of Social Philosophy, 5 
(1940), pp, 305-306. 
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through compromise and adjustment, into a more balanced public program? 
Much of this process must take place in the administrative agencies through 
the selection of personnel, their continued in-service tiaining, the content and 
discipline of their professions, researches, and responsibilities, the attrition of 
interbureau and interdepartmental contact and association, and the scrutiny 
of their work, by the over-all administrative staff anil auxiliary agencies and 
by Congress. If there is the proper attention to these matters, the viewpoint 
of the civil service will differ from the surrogacy that one expects from the 
officials of a pressure group.-'' 

A possible line of development, then, would be the direction and 
harnessing of the power, knowledge, and skills of the administrative 
services so that they might constitute a force in the initiation of public 
policies calculated to promote the common weal. The development of an 
administrative corps of this character depends in Ijige measure on the 
further development of techniques of organization and supervision 
whereby the political heads of administrative services may better over¬ 
come the parocliialism of the permanent staffs and liberate their talents. 
This problem of the overhead organization of governmental departments 
and of the government as a whole is of prime importance in the determina¬ 
tion of the direction in which the powers of ihe bureaucracy will be ex¬ 
erted. Politically responsible officials in collaboration with Congress have 
the task of orienting public policy, but in the absence of effective tech¬ 
niques for organizing and directing the administration their efforts arc 
likely to be either obstructed or ineffectively carried out by the adminis¬ 
trative services. Recent years have seen much attention given to the 
organization of administration for policy planning. 

The danger of the rise of a bureaucracy aggressively grasping for un¬ 
warranted power is probably much less than the danger of drifting into a 
condition in which the bureaucracy is a purely negative force. A seasoned 
bureaucracy, without lieroic measures to the contrary, tends to become 
attached to the time-honored ways of doing things, hostile toward in¬ 
novation, lacking in initiative, and timid. These qualities are admirable 
at the right time and place, but the next few decades in the United States 
will hardly be the time and place for pleasant habituation to the cus¬ 
tomary. 

This is not to argue for a bureaucracy that will usurp the functions of 
Congress and the President; the contention is, rather, that present condi¬ 
tions demand a bureaucracy that will minimize the magnitude of the 
tasks of Congress and the President. How may that be done? The pres¬ 
sure on Congress may be reduced by the development of procedures 

“ Public Administration and the V S. Department of Agriculture (Chicago: Pub¬ 
lic Administration Service, 1940), p. 283. 
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vvitliin tlic iuliiiinistrarion for the satisfactorv sctrlcment of matters un¬ 
worthy of the attention of Congress; by the eradication of parochialism 
w’itliin administrative agencies and the consequent submission of legisla¬ 
tive rec(jnimcndations that are more likely" to meet the desires of Con¬ 
gress; and by the development of internal controls that would reduce 
the task of congressional surveillance of the administration. The task of 
presideniial direction of the administration increases in difficulty with the 
grow rh of the number of administrative agencies; the impression of the 
Presiilent’s policy on particularistic administrative agencies becomes an 
almost impossible job (yet that is the President’s responsibility and duty). 
To make tlie fimctions of ('ongress and the President actual as well as 
nominal, it is essential to have a bureaucracy dedicated to seeking out the 
general welfare, yet mindful of the final authority of Congress and the 
President in defining how the general welfare shall be promoted.-'’ 

The problem of bureaucracy is in part not a problem of bureaucracy" at 
all. It is rather a question of attracting into party service an adequate 
supply of men competent to manage and control the bureaucracy from 
their posts as the transient but responsible Iieads of departments and 
agencies. Pul)licists have been greatly exercised about making the civil 
service attractive enough to draw able men to it as a career. Of no le.ss 
importance is the attraction of even abler men to the service of parties to 
direct and carry responsibility for the direction of the career staffs. It is 
through such persons who owe their posts to the victorious party that 
popular control over government is maintained. 

■'".See file retleeti\e eornincnr by Norton F,. Fong, “Bureaucracy and Constirurion- 
.ilism,” Amo 'uwi I’olitiml Science Rcvieu', 46 (1952), pp. 8o8-n8. 
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